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NOTICES OF PINANG.* 

Two eirciimstaiices appear to have beea proruiiiently broiiglil 
forward iii 1793, in support of the representations made to the 
Supreme Government, and thence to tfie Home Authorities, for the 
esteblishment of a Court Judicature of some kind in P* W. Island. 
The first of these is of a civil nature, threatening to involve Captain 
Light in law proceedings before the Supreme Court m Calcutta. 
It is thus deseribed in a despatch from Bengal to the Court of 
Directors of May 1793, in which it is also stated that the Com- 

f any^s Advocate General had been instructed to defend Captain 
fight. The Court in reply approve of the Advocate General being 
so employed and state tiiat the subject of a Court of Judicature for 
P. W. Island will be taken into early consideration. It does not 
appear whether the suit against Captain Light was prosecuted, nor 
is any farther notice of the matter to be found. 

Mr Wright, who resided on the Island as a merchant, having 
died intestate, his effects were sold in the usual maimer by Mess» 
Gardjne and Lindsay, two persons employed by Captain Light 
on that occasion, and the proceeds were proportionately divided 
among Mr Wright’s creditors on the island. Affer all the pay- 
ments had been made, Messm ■ Parreaii and Palling of Calcutta 
slated to Captain Light in, a letter dated the 29th April 1791, that 
they had taken out Lettei^s of Adniinistratioii from the Supreme 

* CoEtiimed fx’om p. 663. voLIv*".. 
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Court to tlie Estate of Bfr Wright, and they fo tJu- 

Superinteiidarit a Power of Attorney to act for^thein in recovering 
the property of the estate, ■with the copy of a Bond for 20,(11 MJ 
rupees, granted by Mr Wright to them, observing that hy virtue 
of their having become Administrators, they were entitled to 
payment before any of the other creditors. On the receipt of iliis 
letter Captain Light called upon Messi’s Gardyiie and Lindsay fo 
deliver in their accouiits, and he remitted the balance oi* ca<h to 
Messrs Perreaii and Palling. The subject then laic! doniiant for 
sometime, until upon Mr Gardyne’s coming to Bengal 31'essrn 
Perreau and Paliing claimed from him the property lie had 
applied according to Captain Liglifs directions, and compelled 
Oardyne to give bail in an action to be brought against him 
during the next term,” — 18tA Mtrp 1703. 

The other oecnrrcnce is of a criminal nature, and relates to Ihi.* 
murder of one European by another. Itftppears tluU Mr 8iiiiilici> 
was owner of a sinaii vessel called (lie liittle Davy, and ihal he 
liimself resided (wliether ])crmaneiitly or teinporuriiy is iicd. slal c.l) 
on one of the Nicobar Islands. The vessel a[)peurs to liave hoen in 
cliarge of a man named Sudds and at anelior off Smillicu's’ pinct* of 
residence. For some reason or otlier Smithersdett rmhanl to taho 
ooinmand of the vessel lor liimself, and after ufew days appears in 
have commenced a series of brutal severitic's on the man Smhh, 
He ■was about to luive him tied up and flogged when Hmhh ^ei/jHl 
a liammer and struck him with it on the head camsing Iii- cb'allu 
Sudds tlien took command, but how the vesstd was hroughi to 
Piiiang, or liow Sudds was taken into eusto<ly, thu's no! appear. 
On the 30th September 1703, Cajituiu Light thus addr<‘^M s the 
Governor-GciUTal : — My Lord, in pursuance direelioi!;^ 

^‘‘contained in the 7ih para, of your Lordship's leitt-r o. 2->th 
Jaiiiuiry 1788, I send a prisoner to Bengal in the Efiza, Snow, 
a man named John Sudds upon a charge of murder, in onh'r ilia! 

‘‘ he may be Iirought to trial in the Supreme Court at Calcutta. 

1 have the honor to transmit the proceedings of the court of 
encpuiy whicli 1 ordered to be lield upon the man, for yoiir 
Lordship’s information.” 

These proceedings are headed 

Proeec?dings of a court of enf|uiry held at Fort Cornwallis the 
2nd June 1793, by order of F. Light Esq. Governor. 

MembcTs. 

Lieulcnaiit Norman Macalistcr and Lieutenant Robert Diifl?* 

■ The , following extracts from. these proceedings give all ilie par- 
ticulars of die case and the decisions of the court: — 

“ Dowagee, Sirang of the Little Bavy, informs tlsc court 
that for seven or eight days after Mr Smithei*s came on hoaril and 
took command of the vessel, he behaved very wadi to Mr Sudds, 
but afterwards boat him daily and used him very ill. Mr Smithers 
one day told Mr Sudds that he had done notiiing since lie came 
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Oil boartlj and ordered him to caulk the Tessel’s sitles^ and mentl 
the jib which was torn, which he did,. but Mr Smitliers did not 
approve of the iiiaiiiier in which Mr Sudds mended the jib, and 
ordered him to cut a new one, Mr Sudds said that lie did 
not kncnv how to cut out a new one, that he had never been 
an officer before, having always been a seciiniiy until Mr 
Prior made him an officer. Mr Smitliers the Captain then gagged 
Mr Sudils, tied his hands up to the shrouds and extended his feet 
and made them fast, and took a large rattan about the size of Iiis 
finger^ split it in four, and beat him with it on the bareback till he 
%vas all over blood. He was then let down and the Captain ordered 
liiiri to go forward among the lascars, and that lie should not eat 
with him any more, and ordered me and ail the iasears not to give 
him a plate or dish to eat out of, but to give him his victuals In a 
cocoaiiiit shell. I some days afterwards gave Mr Sudds some 
victuals in a ivooden dish of my owm, the Captain happened to 
see me and immediately took up a billet of firewood and struck 
me over the arm for disobeying his orders. The day on winch 
the Captain was killed, being the 7th of June, he in the morn- 
ing ordered !Mr Smlds to begin and caulk the vessel’s sides, and 
aliout four o’clock in the afternoon the Captain found fault with 
the work which !Mr Sudds had done, ami ordered the secuniiy 
Mattiiew to tie him up and said that every man in the vessel 
should give him a dozen, the secuimy hesitated a little, and Mr 
Budfls begg{?(l of the" Captain not to flog him, saying that in the 
wrak statt* he was then in so S{na:axmi flogging \votiid err tain !y 
kill him, upon wdneli the Captain said if it does kill you we 
will throw you overboard. Mr Sudds then striiek t!u3 Captain 
with an iron liumnHT winch he had in Ids hand, three diflerent 
tiim‘S on tliehcMidand split, his seulL I inmodia ttdy after the first 
blow I ran up to Mr Sudds and told him tliat it was not right to 
beat the Captain, Mr Sudds said it was no business of mine, and 
made a stroke at me with the ha.mmer upon whicli I jum|)ed over- 
board. Mr Sudds then called to all the people to eonio and beat 
the Captain, but only one of the crew which was a Malay obeyed 
liim, and he took up a stick and struck the Captain several times 
on the back of the neck. After the Captain was dead Mr Sudds 
called to me (the serang) to come on board, that he did not mean 
to hurt me, upon which I went on board and Mr Sudds gave 
orders to the Malay lascars to throw the Captaiids body overboard, 
w’liicli they did. 

)kfathew Pctlro confirms the above evidence in every instance. 
Siinliau, lescar, informs the court exactly as I ho serang above 
rcdaled, saying that the Captain had beat Mr Sudds fnvpiently 
and that l>lr Sudd struck tlio Captain different times on tim head 
with a hammer which actually killed him. Cassirn, Malay lasiiar, 
informs the court that the C^tain beat Mr Sudds several times, 
and that Mr Sudds struck the Captain five or six different times on 
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the head with an iron hammer which killed him, and tlirit aftiT ilie 
Captain was dead Mr Sudds called to him to come and beat the 
body, and threatened to strike him with the iron Immmer if he 
refused, on which he took a stick and struck the dead l)oily imee 
or twice. Cliumbeange coiToborates in e%"ery respect the abcn'i? 
evidence of Mr Sudds having struck the Captain with the liariiiner 
three diiferent times which killed him. Pegnial, cook, eonfirifis 
every thing that has been said by the above evidences. 

The court are of opinion that it is not necessary to examine 
any more evidences as we are convinced that Captain Sniithers 
was killed by the three blows he received from Mr Sudds with 
the hammer on the head. 

Macalister, Lieutenant 
(bigne ) Robert Doff, Lieutenant*. 


These proceedings were submitted by Government to the Ad“ 
vocate General for his opinion as to the steps that should be taken 
withrespect to the prisoner, on receiving which (as here given) the 
man Sudds was set at liberty and nothing more was done in the 
matter, beyond transmitting an account of it to Englant! in evidence 
of the necessity of establishing a court of justice in P. W. IslniiiL 
Many years however elapsed before these representations hail 
their effect, as the Eecorder’s Court was not establislied till IBOei. 

To 

Edward Hay, Esquire. 

Secretary to the Government* 

Sir, 

I had the honor of receiving your letter dated the ISth 
instant, and desiring my opinion as to the steps which ought to be 
taken with respect to tTohn Sudds who has been sent a prisoner to 
Bengal from Prince of Wales Island on a charge of murder. 

Mr Light’s letter and the proceedings of the court of enquiry to 
which it refers, cannot 'be received as evidence in the Supreme 
Court in support of a prosecution against Sudds, nor will they be 
considered by a magistrate as sufficient foundation for committing 
him to jail for trial. 

Those proceedings do not appear to me to have been taken 
under any legal authority, and even if they had they ought not to 
be deemed admissible evidence while the witnesses who are com- 
petent to prove the facts could be produced* 

If therefore' none of these witnesses have accompanied him, It 
will be, In my ' opinion, impossibleto take any legal steps against 
him either here or at Madras. 

If they have accompanied him it will be necessary to ascertain 
some circumstances which do not appear in any of the papere I 
have before me, before I can advise any particular proceeding or 
say in what court a trial can be had. 
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It oiiglit to have been stated whether the Little Da¥j is a British 
vessel, whether slie was in a port or river under the British Bo* 
iniriions, and if in the latter, whether she was beyond or within the 
ebbing and flowing of the tide, and it ought also to, have been 
slated whether Sudds is a subject of His Mi^esty. 

From these facts, as far as they are disclosed, I am induced to 
suppose that Sudds is a subject of His Majesty, and that the 
vessel is British and was at anchor in the sea off* one of the Nico- 
bars, wdien the transaction happened. If this bo the truth, the 
trial belongs, in my opinion, to the Admimity J iirisdiction ; and 
may be had at Madras, if there is (as I am informed there is) a 
proper Admiralty Commission at that presidency. 

The Admiralty Jurisdiction of the Supreme Court is so limited 
by its charter as not to extend to offences committed at theNicobars, 
or Prince of Wales Island. And according to the due construe* 
lion of the Statute of the ^th of His present Majesty, Chapter 57, 
Section 29, I am much inclined to think, that the powers given 
to the Supreme Court do not authorize its taking cognizance of 
offences committed on the sea. 

At all events, the court of eriminal jurisdiction at Madras has 
under the Act I have mentioned the same powers, which are given 
by it to the Supreme Court, and if upon enquiry it should appear 
that the offence of which Sudds is accused was not committed, as 
I have supposed, on the sea, or within the admiralty jurisdiction, 
he will be as amenable to the sessions at Madras, as he can be to 
the Supreme Court here. But to render him amenable to either 
of those courts, under the 26th of Geo. 3. Chap. 57, it will be 
necessary to prove that he is a subject of His Majesty. 

’When the enquiries I have suggested have been made, the result 
will determine whether he can be tried by the Court of Admiralty 
at Madras, or by the sessions there, and if it should appear, that he 
is not subject to either, I fear there must be a total failure of 
justice, there not being, in my opinion, any law, by which the well 
meant directions given to the Superintendant of “Prince of Wales 
Island, and stated in your letter to me of the 18th instant, can be 
supported, as far as they relate to the trial or piinlshment of 
murder, or any other crimes, at that island. 

Upon one or two former occasions, I have suggested the neces- 
sity of establishing courts of justice for that place, the Andamans, 
and Bencoolen, and understanding that the subject has .been 
recommended by government to me attention of ■ the Court of 
Birectore, I need not now intrude upon the board, by farther 
observations concerning it 

But before I conclude this letter, I think it my duty to say, that 
in my opinion the facts disclosed by the proceedings ©f the court 
of enquiry, in the case of Sudds, do not in any de^ee support the 
charge of murder. If viewed in the most unmvourable light, 
they cannot, I think, constitute a crime greater than that of man- 
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skiigliil-en a«3 tliey ’appear to me do mt amount to more lliaii 

excusable liomicide. . , , . , . , 

If tlicrefore lie lias been transmitted liitlier witiioiit any of llie 
witnesses, I cannot belp lamenting bis situation, aiif! Iiopo, should 
it bo tlioiiglit proper to send bim for trial to Madras, he will l^e 
tliere admitted to bail, and not held in custody until the tmia of liis 
trial. Without having some of the witnesses to give irifornnitioi! 
against him, I know not, indeed, by what power he can with strict 
legality be continued a prisoner, should he appjy to be released, 
and if the evidence taken before the court of enriuiiy slioiiM 
appear to the board, as it appears to me, his enlargeiiitiit if 
none of the witnesses have accompanied him, could not I think, be 
considered as any violation of natuml justice. 

According to your desire I herewith return yon the several 
papers enclosed in your, letter, and have the honor to be &e. 

(Signed) W. BuRROUfiiis. 

Advocate Gtnera!. 

C(dcuita^ 26fA Se 2 )teMhery 1793. 

The following letter is given, because though interesting in itsrdf, 
it is the last on the records bearing the honored signature of 
Francis Light. Tins gentleman died during the year 1794, but 
tliere is no record of the event to be found, nor do tlie rcixirds, as 
tliey now exist, ofter any testimony to the energy and ability wifli 
which' he grappled with all the difficulties attendant on the forma- 
tion of a Settlement on an almost uninhabited island, overrun wifli 
thick jungly vegetation. On his tomb might well have h<'«ui 
inscribed the words Si qucBris monumentum, circnmspice/’ IFw 
loss must have been keenly felt by the native populations, whom 
his well known name and great popularity had attracted roimtl 
him, and how well he knew the native character is shown in the 
letter here given, where he describes that of each class of natives 
on the island. It may have been that when writing this letter 
Captain Light was sensible that his life was drawing to a dose, as 
he is urgent, for the appointment of some individual qualified to 
succeed him by a knowledge of the people, their language and their 
customs, and insists on the necessity of training up a few officers to 
the local duties of the island. There were simplicity, efficiency 
and economy in the plan briefly described by him In this letter 
for forming an island establishment, but neither simplicity nor 
economy were much studied in subsequent years, either by the 
ruling or by the local authorities, and the simple Superintend astt 
and his two or three assistants became a Governor in Council, 
with a large Civil establishment, and a Recorder wdtk a large 
Judicial establishment. 

The letter here given is the only document to be found bearing 
date the year 1784, consequently the date of Captain Lightk death 
and the name of his immediate successor are not discoverable from 
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tlie recortl?^. Tlie iiioniiioent liowever erected in «tiif)geqiieiil, vears 
to tlie memoriy of Captain Light in the eoriipoiind of Si. Ge<Jrge's 
Clmrcli, immediately in front of the portico,, hy an individual 
resident of the islaiiil, the late Robert Scott, Esq, bears the foMow- 
iiig inscription 

IN BIEMOEY 

OF 

Francis Light Esqek, 

Who first estabiished this Isiand 
a.s an English Settlement, 
and w.as many years GoTernor, 
born in the country of Suffolk in England, 
and died October 21st, 1794. 

In Ills capacity as Governor 
the settlers and natives were greatly attached to him, 
and by his death, had to deploi*e the loss of one 
who watched over their interests and cares 
as a Father. 


Honorable Sir, 

From the present populonsness of the Softlcmcnt 
and the dtiily increase of its inhabitants, circumstances repeatedly 
occur tending to sliew the necessity of establishing a more regular 
foi-m of government tliaii exists at present unde.r the sole adminis- 
tration of oiif^ peoson. From the great number of st rangers e‘«nstant- 
ly coming and going, a sfrict police isesseiitially requisite. From the 
great diversity’' inhabitants, differing in .religion, laws, language 
ant! customs, a constant and patient attention to their various com- 
plaints must be afforded, and from the increasing acquisitions of 
new settlers to portion them out lands, to fix their boundaries, and 
encourage, their industry, by administering to their more urgent 
necessities, wdiich of itself is a sufficient employment foronepeimn, 
a part of the Superintendents time must be occupied. 

2. In the letter from your Honorable Board bearing date the 
24tli January 1787, in c<w of the removal of the Siiperintenant by 
death or otherwise it is directed that he be succeeded by the com- 
manding officer of the troops. This for a temporary relief may 
suffice, but as the power by this event both civil, military, or 
judicial, will be vested in the hands of one person, without any 
intermediate authority on the spot, either to coiitr4>ii! or to advise, 
it appear to me that if continued, especially in a Commercial 
Seltlemeiit like this, many eases would occur novel to a military 
officer, and disagreeable circumstances might soon arise whicli 
would evince the absolute necessity of separating these powers, in 
consequence wdjcreof stiould a .Civil Servant be sent from the 
Presidency he will for a cons-itlerable time be incapable of train 
sacting the duties of this station but by means of an Interpreter, 
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and as lie miist be iinacquamted with llie customs and ina liners of 
the people he Is to govern, he will be liable to the imposition of 
designing people to the prejudice of the public. From these 
several reasons it appears to me necessary for government to 
appoint a successor to the present Superinteodant, that may acc|iiirc 
In due time a competent knowledge of the people, tlieir language 
and their costoms. 

3. Very few of the people residing here, excepting the Chooliars, 
were ever acquainted with European governments. Brought up 
under the Feudal laws and customs uiey cannot at once change 
opinions that they have imbibed from their infancy. To endeav- 
our to subject these people to our strict military law and discipline 
would soon depopulate the island of ail the most weallliy and 
iisefu! inhabitants. A mild, at the same time an active government 
is necessary. The inhabitants must at all times have recourse with 
the chief, and as they are composed of many difierent imlions they 
are jealous of eaoh other and will not submit their cause to the 
decision of one whom they think Is a partial administrator. The 
administration of justice will therefore for some years continue 
to be a troublesome and fatiguing office, which makes it necessary 
that the person who is to execute the duties of it should be ac- 
quainted with persons and circumstances before he enters upon it 
Mr Pegou has been here a long time, is well qualified as a siicessor 
in the Civil Department, but in order to have a regular train of 
succession and to have persons be capable of executing the several 
trusts necessary to be reposed in them by government, I recommend 
the following mode to your consideration : — 

4. That the Superintendent may have three assistante, one as 
assistant and cash keeper, one as paymaster and accouriUiiit, aiid 
one as collector and register of lands and people. 

5. That each of these assistants should alternately act as 
Justice of Peace monthly, and once a montli a General Court 
should assemble consisting of the Superintendent as President, two 
assistants, two military officers and two of the most responsibie 
inhabitants, to try ail criminal cases. 

6. The office of collector may appear unnecessary wdiere there 
is no Landed revenue, but the plantations, partieularlj pepper, are 
iricre^ing so fast that it will afford employment to one person to 
examine and register them previous to a tax being laid. A Board 
of Plantation might be established to meet occasionally, at which 
this officer should preside, to determine upon the making of roads, 
division of the lands, the adjustment of boundaries and the encour- 
agement of agriculture, their determination when sanctioned l>y 
the Superintendent to be carried into execution unless it siiould be 
so far creative of expeiice as to render it an object worthy to be 
previously reported to your Honorable Board. 

7. To execute the duties of all these departments with success 
and precision %vithoiit more assistants I find impracticable. 
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8. Iliat you may be better enabled to judge of our society^ I 
sli'il! endeavour to give you an idea of the people who compose it 

9» Tlie Ciiinese coustitute the most valuable part of our inha- 
bitants; they are meuj women and children about 3^000, they 
possess the different trades of carpenters, masons and smiths, are 
traders, shopkeepers and planters, they employ small vessels 
and prows end scimI adventures to the surrounding eountries* They 
are the only people of the east from whom a revenue may be 
raised %vitliout cnxpence and extraordinary efforts of government 
They are a valuable acquisition, but speakiiiga langurifge which no 
of her people riiiderstaiid, they are able to ibrni parties and com- 
binaiioiis in the most secret manner against any reguladon of 
govcrniiieiit which they disapprove, and were they as brave as 
intelligent thvy would he dangerous subjects, but their want of 
cnuragi? will make ihcm bear many iinposiliofis before they rebel. 
They are iiideiafigalde in the pursuit of money, and like the Euro- 
peans they s[)cnil it in purchasing those articles which gratify their 
appotififs. iliey dont wait until they have acquired a large fortune 
to rcfnrn to tlieir native country, but send annually a part of their 
to their families. This is so general that a poor labourer 
•wiii v'ork with double labour to acquire two or tliree dollars to 
remit to China, As soon as they acquire a little money they obtain 
a wife and uo on in a regular domestic mode to the end of their 
exisfmiee, TIicw have every wdjen? ])eopIe to teach their children, 
and soTiiftiines they send mules to China to complete their educa- 
tion, Tin? feiiiuJes are always ke}>t at home with the greatest 
stricfm'ss uidi! ihiw are married; tliC}' then enjoy greater liberty. 
They are ex{’i*s<ively fond of gaming, there is no restraining them 
frmn if, this leads them into many distresses and frequently ends in 
their ruin, 

10. The second class of our inhaliitanfsconsisfs offlie Choolia'rs 
or people from the several ports on the Coast of Coromandel. 
The givafer part of these have long been inhabitants of Qiieila and 
some tinun horn there, they are all shopkeepers ant! Coolies, 
about one fhoussind are settled here, some with families, the vessels 
from the coast bring over amuialfy 1,500 or 2,000 men, who by 
Iruffic and various kinds of labour obtain a few dolIai*s with wliieii 
they reUirii to their liooies- and are -succeeded by others. Tins is 
rather a drain upon the stock of the island, but as they are subjects 
of the Company it ultimately tends to the genera! good. The 
gc?nenil character of lliese people -is too %vell known to need any 
fuilher commenf’?, excepting those wdio have lived long with the 
Malays are more vicious than these ■who come iiiinuMliately from 
the ciKi¥f. A'citlier of them are worthy of much confidence or fear 

«IS SiilqriftS. 

IL The Siamese and -Biirmans, the same in religion and 
customs, blit dijicririg hi language, form another pari of our inha- 
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Mtants^ they are about one hundred in number; many of them 
are converts to- the Roman Church | ^they are moderately iiidiis- 
trious and chiefly employed in cultivation. 

12* The Arabs and descendants of Arabs form another part of 
the community | they are but a few families ; they have a rreat 
number of dependants ; they are strict Mahomedans^ proiiii mul 
iiB willing to yield to* any authority; they trade to al! countries 
and among the Malays with particular privileges ; the)’ are good 
friends and dangerous enemies. 

13. The Biiggesses, though few inhabit here at presen ty yet as 
they come annually to trade and remain two or three months on 
shore to the number of one or two thousand, they are diiriiig their 
residence a part of our society. They are Mahomedans, a proud, 
warlike, independant people, easily irritated and prone to revenge, 
their vessels are always well provided wdtli arms which they use 
with dexterity and vigor; they are the best merchants among the 
Eastern Islands. They are better governed by patient and mild 
exhortation than by force, if they commit a trespass they are easily 
made sensible and may be persuaded to render satisfaction, but they 
reluctantly yield to stern authority, they rec]inre to be carefully 
watched and cautiously ruled. The great value of their earaoes 
either in bullion or goods, with the quantity of oj)imn and piece 
goods they export, make their arrival much ■wished for by all mer- 
cantile people. 

14. The Malays, comprehending a great variety of pooph; 
from Qiieda, through allthe Malay Peninsula, the Isluiuls, Sumatra 
and Java, form another considerable part of our inlnibifunts. Th«*y 
are most part indigent, ignorant of arts, manufactures or trade, 
they are employed in cutting down woods at wdiich they are Ijof h 
€xpertandIabonoiis,and in cultivating paddy. They may be divided 
into two orders, the one of luisbandmen who are quiet and inaiif*n- 
sive, easily ruled, they are capable of no great exertions Init content 
themselves with planting paddy, sugar cane and a few fruit tn^es 
the cultivation whereof does not require much hd)our* The other 
order is employed in navigating prows, they are in genera! almost 
without exception a bad description of people, addicted to smoking 
of opium, gaming and other vices, to rob and assassinate is only 
shameful when they fail of success. Ten or fiften men -wii! live in a 
small prow to appearance not large enough for six men, for months 
they will skulk in bays and rivers wdiere there are no inliabitaiits, 
watching for the unwary traders, they spend their wliole time in 
sloth and indolence, subsisting upon roots, wild yams and fisb, and 
are only roused by the appearance of plunder ■which %vlien they 
have obtained they return home or to some other port to spend ir. 
Here they frequently are obliged to part with a share of their 
plunder to some chief ^ under whose protection they squander the 
remainder and proceed in quest of new adventure. The Feudal 
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government of tlie Malays encourage these pirates* Every chief 
is desirous of procuring many desperate fellows to hring him ia 
plunder and execute liis revengeful purposes. 

15. The remainder of our people arecomposed of the HonomMe 
Company’s Servants, and their servants, with a few European 
settlers, w’hich with the people from the shipping constitutes an 
assembly of about twenty-five thousand souls who are always here. 

16. To keep these several tribes in peace, settle their disputes 
and prevent their destroying each other, it is necessary that a 
person slioiild attend daily to receive and adjust their several com- 
plaints, winch if of a serious nature or such as will admit oflmme- 
diate relief, may be referred as follows : — 

17. If of mercantile disputes to a Court of Arbitration com- 
posed of one of the Honorable Company’s Servants and four 
inhabilants. 

18. It of territorial controversies to the Board of Plantation. 

19. If of wilful trespass, breach of peace or personal injury to 
the General Court. 

20. Where the parties are strangers and on the point of leaving 
the island, a General Court of any three of the officera may be 
summoned to decide upon the complaint. 

2L A regular form for Administering Justice is necessary, 
both for the Peace and welfare of the society and for the honor of 
the nation who have granted them protection, it is likewise impro- 
per the Superintendent should have it in his pow-er to exercise an 
arbitrary judgement upon persons and things, wdietlier this judge- 
ment is init|uitoiis or not the mode ia still arbitrary and disagreeable 
to socielj. 

22. Begging that the subject of this letter may be taken into 
early cojisiaeration, 

I have &c. 

(Signed) FuAf^cis Lioht. 

Fori Cermmliis^ 25ih Jan. 1794. 


About this period (1794-5) the idea seems to have been enter- 
tained and discussed of abandoning the Settlement of P.W. Island 
ia favor of one on the Andaman Mands, and it is pretty clear Ihit 
had the spot selected on the Andamans (Port Cornwallis) proved 
healthy, the suggestion would have been carried into effect. The 
selection of the Andamans seems due to Admiral Cornwallis, who 
appears to have strongly advocated the change from Pinang to that 
Island, and the government of Bengal directed Major Kyd, the 
same officer wiio had formerly been deputed to Pinang, to visit 
both stations and report his opinions of the eligibility of the re- 
moval and on the state and prosjpe^ generally of Pinang. 

Under date 20th August 1795, Major Kyd addresses a long 
and elaborate report to government on the above subjects, which 
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the government ^forward to the Court of Directors in a clespateh, 
from wliicli extracts are given in the records enil)odviiig the infor- 
mation con tamed in Major Kyd’s report. A few of these are here 
given, pifticient to convey a notion of the Major's seritiineiits on 
the subjects referred to 

the establish pa ent at Port Cornwallis and the Andamans he 
considered sole y with a view to their conveniciicr? as liarbrmrs for 
renUing smps-oi-war, axi(i[ supplying them with refresh rneius, 
e ach will oe ound to possess its advantages, and neither of them 
to be free from great disadvantages. 

In determining the selection of a harbour it is of the first im- 
portance, that he situation of it should combine with otlier reriiii- 
sites that o an easy and expeditious commiiiiicatioii with the 
different Set ements in India at all seasons of tlie vear. lo this 
respect the harbour at Bombay is defective, and Port Cornwallis 
at the Andamans certainly possesses this advantage in a degree 
supmor to 1 iinee of "Wales Island, and has also tliat of vicinitv 
to Pegu, anc acility of communication with it, and thus the 
means of piocunng the properest timber for the construction of 
ships as well as provisions. 

Cornwallis is sufficiently capacious 


e iscep ion of the largest fleet, that it is easy of iiigi'css mid 


for 

em‘ess and that from • r * *4 i 

give shelter to ships S an "PPears to 

'^ddch merit more particular con^iideration 
civa nnoTih'Hr aC humidity of tlic cUmatc, from the exces- 

IJ t known to lull in any o'Iut 

!. • n-tv.*' wet season at the AiKlamans occupies in 

fWo ti-io ” nearly eight months in the year ami din-ing 

is temVnous and irriguiar. To this 
it tlint Tmnvd-in^i^. ™ conscqueiices is connected witii 

shoals been found upon the coast 


which must always be ann,? s. ua s i.ave umu .ouiiu 
Major Kyd’s opinion 5 


cautionJ 


Island as 'a haiWV'® decisively m favour ot Pnnce ot W ales 

crews of them with re£l .*5 tI*’"’ ‘V’’’ ““f 

inhabitants, the fac £7*'?""'®' and industry ot its 

the commercial advaSe “? labour and subsistence and 

a preference over P^tT ^ 

cannot be expected ^^ynwalhs, where the same improvement 

admitted an equal deiree^V^?'®’ 

Madras. The diffeSf ■ ^ V^ilham and 

between the AndamSs 'a commumcation 

with Bengal and Pnace of Wales 

Report of Major ICyd l?, '>Lth*2^!=“PPlementary 

of it, will be enabled to 

tion and to our ^ ‘® * 

' ‘B^meuts: upon it. The protracted absence of a 
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pFotecliiig fleet iiiaj be of the utmost detriment to the BritMi 
interest in India, 

This is the sole ground of preference due to the siiiiation of 
the Aniknians, and upon that alone we sliould be inclined to 
decide in favour of it proYided we were fully satisfied of the 
salubrity of the climate. We are well aware that much thiie^ 
labour and expenee must be employed before Port Cornwallis 
could be rendered fit for this purpose^ but the indispensable 
necessity of baving the most accessible ports in India is to be 
weighed against all objections. 

It is however to be considered that Port Cornwallis is out of the 
tmck of regular commerce, and an establishment there could 
answer no oilier purpose than as a harbour and as a receptabfe for 
convicts, whilst the situation of Prince of Wales Island Is better 
caleiikted for defending the Straits of Malacca and for securing a 
communication to the eastwai'd. 

m -» 0 0 

It is in the recollection of your Honorable Court that the views 
which originally suggested an establishment at Prince of Wales 
Island W'ere ckieily commercial. This island has now been in the 
possession of Company more than nine years, and has certainly 
afforded a convenient port for the numerous vessels employed inihe 
Eiistei'ii navigation, but the establishment has been attended with 
a very considerable expense to the Company. That individuals liave 
cli?rl?e<l considerable benefit from it, no doubt can be entertained, 
but whether it has contributed materially to the extension of com- 
merce is a consideration wdiich cannot be accurately estimated. 

Tiiat the revenues of ihs island will soon defray the experices of 
tlie eslabiihlimeat may be doubted on the grounds of Major Kyd’s 
lieport. It has been our constant object to render more 
productive and our attention is still directed to it. If the authority 
of the Butch to the Eastward should not be re-esta'blished, the 
concourse of Blalay merchants it may be presumed will be greater, 
and the revenues proportionablj increase. We are sorry however 
to remark on this head that the revenues now collected, arise more 
from the vices tlian the industry of the inhabitants. 

The obvious oljections to Settlements of this nature are the 
expenee and difficulty of defending them at all times, and Major 
Kyd observes that the possession cannot be esteemed permanent and 
secure, until a very large sum. of money is expended on the forti- 
fications, and 'without a constant expenee for troops sufficient to 
defend them. For this purpose he estimates that one thousand 
seapoys, two hundred European Infantry, and fifty European , 
Artillery wmuld be required. If this establishment be deemed 
absolutely necessary we must confess that any perspective (revenues) 

do not afibrd a compensation adequate to the expence. 

■» # ■ ■ » * 
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These reasons afford strong inducements to us to propose that the 
possession should be continued in the mean time. We shall again 
revert to the propositions before us for augmenting the revenues, 
including the consideration of the memorial by Mr Griffitlis, and 
transmitted by your Honorable Court. We have already issued 
the most positive instructions for a free commerce and have inter- 
dicted the Superintendent from any concern in it, a remark which 
we particularly point out to your notice, ^as it is suggested by some 
observations in the letter from Major Kyd of the 2t)th August.” 
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ON THE HISTORY OF ACHEENt 

I beg to ackno wledge receipt of your obliging note on the subject 
of the" history of Aeheen* You say the Achioese are a peculiar 
people, and their history well worth study. I feel much pleasure 
in behig able to agree wdth you in this opinion, wdiich I further 
extend to iiieliide the ivhole Malayan race. 

In the character of the Malays there are many points calculated 
to attract the attention and esieem of Europeans, they are bra've, 
chivalrous, attentive to truth, and are devoid of that cringing 
servility observable in some of the Indian races : on the other 
hand, it must be admitted that they are of a hasty temper, impa- 
tient under insult, and quick to avenge an iojiiry. 

The Portuguese, Butch, French, and English navigators wdio 
visited these seas, in the 15th and 17th centuric'S, have furnished 
us largely with the results of personal observation, and from their 
opinio.iS European nations have unanimously a-grecd in bk‘-ii!”;g 
the character of a whole race, by attaching to it a reputation for 
treachery and blood-thirstiness, which unfortunately is not vet 
effaced. An extimination of the grounds on wdnch these opinions 
have been formed wdll tend to shew that they resulted, in a great 
measure, from ignorance of the character of a new and strange 
people* find in most of the earlier instances winch are broiiglit 
ibrward to prove a treacherous disposition, that the deepest cause 
of offence has been given to tlie Malays, previous to their taking 
measures to assert their native dignity. Europeans observing only 
the effects of passion, without knowing the causes which gave 
rise to it, qiiicLly were Impressed with an idea, that the people 
w-ere passionate and prone to shed blood without provocation. 
This character affixed, ho’w easy Is it to mark its rapid tendency 
to increase, and in coiii’se of time, from constant imputation, pos- 
sibly to create a disposition in the Malays which did not previously 
exist. The first Europeans, at the commencement of the 16tli 
century, were received with open arms, and so long as they 
continued to conduct themselves with moderation, and kept In 
check their rapacious disposition, the Malays treated them with, 
affectionate good will | but wdien the monstrous thirst for gold, 
w’liich disgraced that period of European histoiy, excited them to 
encroach on this kindness, the Malays in self-defence w^ere obliged 
to contract their friendship and resist a!! advances made towards a 
closer connection. We have reason to deplore the unfortunate re- 
sult of these misimdei standings and to the Malays the consequences 
have been lamentable. At the commencement of the Ifitli century 
the Malayan states are represented as respectable in power, consi- 
derably advanced in the arts of government, posssessing a flour- 
ishing trade, and progressing in .letters; the people were happy 
under a feudal and palriarahal government, tempered by the 
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amenities of commerce, and suited to their ciiai'iitier and liabifs. 
Menaiigkabow, Malacca, afterwards Jojiore, Acheeii, Delli, 

Ani, Daya, Baroos, Tikoo, Sileda, Keddah, Paliaiig*, Pern, Sa- 
iangore, Calaiitan, Patani, Siak, Moco Moco, PalciiibtOig, 1 riu- 
man, Sileda, Passaman and others are mentioned as states possessing 
a regular government, and having all an appearance cd‘opn!eiiee 
aid power. Where are these now? A visit to the best of tlieiii 
presents a picture of misemble poverty, a few Atap hons£.s on the 
muddy banks of a sluggish river, with some half rigged praluis, 
or possibly a small European rigged vessel, engaged in tra™ 
ffic, replace the descriptions of forts, palaces, and cmi^vdedliarlaiiirs 
given in the older wuiters. We met these people powerful, indc- 
pendant and advancing in civilization, they are^ now, aiiil have 
been for some time retrogTading. To what causes is this depioralile 
result to be attributed? In the aggregate, trade has iiiereasetl to a 
remarkable extent j why are the countries of pi*oiluetion^ not 
benefitted by that increase ? Let us examine the Instory of one 
country, say Aclieen for example. 

On the establishment of the able government of Salleli Ootleen, 
at the commencement of the 16th centuiw, tiie trade whifh pre- 
viously ■was divided among several neighbouring [jorts, Passe, 
Aril, Daya, Pedir &c. centred in Aeheen, and canned such an 
increase of power, that a century after, w'e find an ox]ieditiun iittcd 
out in -ivhich were 100 ships larger than any at tlia! time built 
in Europe, and carrying COO to 800 men each ; fiuilajr as a 
mark of civilization ^ve have an elaborate code of laws, a r lined, 
system of etiquette and liberal customs regulations, in anotlier 
century this fades away and now what liave we at Aeheen to mark 
that it has been the abode of a civilized race? Again exumiin.‘ the 
specimens we possess of Malayan literature. The coile of Menang- 
kabow is of extremely ancient date, that of Malacca was written 
about the commencement of the 13th century. Most of the other 
codes were written in the loth and IGtli centuries, except Aclu'cn, 
Keddah and Johore w'hich bear a later date about the coinnien ce- 
ment of the 17th century. In history the Hang Tuah is an 
ancient writing, the Sijara* Malayu is of the commencement of the 
17th century. The Zadebuktin, Simiskin, Tamin Hidari, Ih*oat 
Nang Meri, Isma Yatim, and other original and imitated works 
.were nearly all written before the commencement of the i7tli 
century. The numerous paraphrases from the ethical %voi*ks 
introduced by the Arabs : are . also of an early periotL In fact 
examination will prove that the .17th century saw the decline of 
Malayan, literature, I do not. intend here to tlraiv any inference 
from these facts, they are mentioned - to shenv that a wide field 
exists for enquiry into the probable causes and effects of certain 
occurrences in ]\La]ayau history during the last 350 3'ears. Since 
the departure of Sir Stamford Baffles little has been done in 
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acquiring inibriiiatioii on the history^ manners or institutions of 
the Malays. IVith the exception of the translations made by 
Marsrleii^ Lfyiien, Sir Stamford Raffles and others, the literature 
is imexplorecl. We know not whether there may not be remains 
of a literature previous to the 14th and I5th centaiies and in fact 
of a much older date. We have unfortunately as yet no good 
aecomits of the state in which these coimtries •were found .on the 
arrival of the Arab propagandists In the commencementofthelSth 
century, although we know that a trade in the most valuable 
articles of commerce has been carried on from the commencement 
of our era ; and most likely for several centuries previously. 
Many wmiikl gladly devote a few leisure hours to an investigation 
of these matters but are terrified at the threshold by meeting a eon* 
fused mass of matter not yet explored, or reduced to system. The 
establishment of the J ouriial of the Indian Archipelago, devoted 
tO' enquiries of this nature, has cherished, and in some cases 
created, a spirit of enquiry, which cannot fail to throw' light on 
many subjects ivhich now appear dark; and as even the most 
trivial matter relating to these countries may be of interest, I was 
induced to send a few notes attached to a translation of the annals of 
Aebeen. It is some time now since this subject w’as commenced, and 
after translating the aimals I proposed to fill up the several x'eigns 
wdth a iiaiTative of events taken from European and native writers, 
but unfortunately it ivas found that the books, European and native, 
at IB}?' disposal, were not sufficient to form a connected narrative, 
and in consequence the subject wras given up. 

I regret that I cannot furnish much farther information on the 
subject of Acheen. On the occasion of removing to a new house 
lately, many papers were burned by mistake } among the rest aU 
the notes I had made on the suWeet of the government, condition 
of the people, power of the nobles and influence of the Arab or 
religious party at Acheen during the absolute monarchy of the 
first kings and the mixed oligarchy under the Queens* I can now 
only offer you a sliort note of the points which appeared to be 
most worthy of study in this history, with ■ a list oi some of the 
book 'which may be referred to, in the hope that some of your con- 
tributors may give a history of at least one of the Malayan states. 

The monarchy of Acheen arose from the usurpation of Saltan Sal- 
leh IJdin in the year 1521 A. D. Previous to this time Acheen 
had been a province of Pedir governed by a viceroy from that king- 
dom. The usurper appeal's to have been a man of extraordinary 
talent in the conduct of affaire, as in less than 2 years after declaring 
himself independent he attacked and took Daya, a neighbouring 
province, and subsequently Pedir itself to which he had been 
subject. The Portuguese had assisted the governor of Passe,, .also 
a neighbouring province, with, a body of Iroom tO' .aid. in the. 
defence of that place, but finding themselves unable to iwist the 
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vigorous attacks of tlie AcMnese they were obliged to retire. This 
gave the Achiiiese the ascendency in noriliern Siiiiiatra. The 
Portuguese giving up all hope of founding a settlement confined 
themselves to Malacca. After making arrangements for the 
government of his enlarged kingdom, Salleli Udin tiinied his 
attention to the position of the Portuguese, finding their settlement 
interfere with the monopoly which he already contemplated of the 
trade of the whole western portion of the Archipelago. He sent in 
1529 an expedition for the purpose of driving the Portuguese out of 
the couiitryj in which object however he failed. These appear to be 
the principal occurrences in the reign of the first king, and assured- 
ly they furnish ample scope forenquiiy as to the means by which 
a usurper succeeded in not only making himself independent but 
in extending his authority over all the neighbouring countries. He 
was deposed in 1537 by his brother Alaudin, who styled himself king 
of Acheen, Bams, Daya, Passe, Pedir and Batta ; a fair eriterioh 
of the power to which Acheen had already risen.^ The north end 
of Sumatra from its geographical position has in ancient times 
commanded a share in the profits arising from commerce, not so 
much probably fi:om any intrinsic property in the soil or people as 
from the low state of the science of navigation which required 
numerous entrepbts, where articles of trade were brought from 
surrounding countries and stored till the proper season brought 
ships from the next station to carry them on towaitls the place of 
ultimate consumption. We find the trade between India and Europe, 
before the discovery of the passage round the Cape, was carried on 
through the hands of several distinct nations, and wherever it rested 
on any coast as an entrepot, the wealth and consequence of the 
people inhabiting such coast increased in a surprising degree. In 
the Greek age Europe was supplied with the produce of India by 
the Alexandria Merchants who received it from the Sabaearis on 
the coast of Arabia Felix. The Sabaeans sailed to Barygaza on 
the Malabar coast, and other entrepots in which the several articles 
had been collected from the places of production, the golden Cher- 
sonese among.the rest. It appears to be exceedingly probable that 
all the productions of the Malayan Archipelago were in a like 
manner collected in one or more ports previous to being sent fo 
India, and if so what place more convenient than the north of 
Sumatra.'*' 

On the arrival of the Portuguese they found a trade of the kind 
mentioned above established at Pedir, and as that trade did not 
depend on any circumstances exclusively belonging to one port 
more than to another of equal physical convenience, .it quickly 
transferred itself to Acheen on the establishment of the able go- 
vernment of Salleh TJdin. I am not aware if the trade regulations 

^ This subject is of too mucli importance to be dlposed of in a digression sucfi as 
this, but I hope to be able in a separate paper to give your a few sheets on the 
subject of the ancient Indian trade. 
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of tliat time are extant^ but judging frona tliose piiblislied by 
Iskander Miidali a century later, the Acliinese had made consider” 
able progress in tlie science of political economy* Their mercantile 
laws are conceived in a spirit which might have offered an example 
to any state in Europe at that time. That these laws were infringed 
at times, as find from complaints of traders, is to be attributed 
rather to the exactions of the Nobles appointed to administer them, 
than to any <lefcct in themselves. One point is observable as illiberal. 
I ail lid e to the clause which prevents any one from trading in the do- 
minion of Aclieen except in toe trading poit of Aclieen itself. This is 
an evident sign of the weakness of the crown. The customs 
duties formed a ‘large proportion of the royal revenues, and if 
allowed to be collected any. where but under the immediate controul 
of the king he would have found difficulty in realizing the profits. 
On the principle of monopoly involved in the clause rested the 
hostility which existed between the Achinese monarcts and the 
Portuguese settlement at Malacca. Between 1529 and 1641 
when the Dutch took possession of that place, no less than 16 gi'eat 
expeditions were fitted out, some of them of almost incredi- 
ble force. Faria de Souza gives the following particulars of one which 
sailed in 1615 under Iskander Muda. There %vere above 600 sail, 
of which 100 w'ere ships larger than any built at that time in 
Europe, cariying 000 to 800 men each, the number of men engaged 
in the expedition was 60,000. Such an exhibition of power as 
tliis is deserving of enquiry. Even supposing the men serve free 
of cost to the slate, the expence of such an armament must still be 
vejy great. Tiiis king, Iskander Muda, is the hero of Achinese 
story, he was a great w^arrior and made himself master of almost 
the whole of Sumatra and the opposite peninsula. After Ms 
reign the kingdom began to decline, his numerous expeditions had 
impoverished his people, agricultui*e had been neglected in conse- 
quence of the rayots being so irequently called off for military 
service, and trade commenced to find new channels, leaving the 
Sumatra shores for Malacca, and in consequence Acheen and the 
states on the north coast of Sumatra fell back on their internal 
resources, and like most of the other Malayan kingdoms 
have fallen into a state of decay and insignificance. On the 
death of Iskander Mudah, his son-in-law succeeded, rei,gning 
4 years. On his death a most singular revolution took place, 12 
nobles seized the reins of power and in order to- carry on the 
eovernment without opposition from the people, the widow of the 
late king was placed on the throne but without power to interfere 
in the management of affairs. Some of the European writers are 
of opinion that the queen so set up was imaginary, as on public 
occasions a screen was hung up in front of her seat, and she was 
never seen by any one, but others give conTincing and circum- 
stantial proof of her existence. In a rude state ^ of society and 
among a people like the Achinese, one is not prepared to hear of 
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such a refinement in tke art of Government ; and surprise is 
increased by, learning that this Government lasted for iiprards of 
60 years, and examination will prove that the affairs of the nation 
were better administered during this period than at any other time 
before or since* The people were less oppressed, and the attention 
of the rulers was turned from war and foreign aggression to internal 
matters affecting the well-being ot the country. A cli vision was made 
ofAcheen proper into 3 districts, and each district into a number of 
subordinate divisions or mukims j a proof of internal inprovement 
which points out the attention that was paid to agriculture. This is 
the most interesting period in Achinese history, and too much pains 
cannot be taken in elucidating the several points attending it. The 
fact that 12 nobles with their successors continued to govern a 
monarchy for 60 years, under the sanction of legitimacy, expressed 
in the position of the titular occupier of the thmne, is unparalleled 
in history, and if the circumstances as to the relative condition of 
the other nobles and people can be satisfactorily made out, it will 
offer an instance of constitutional government only equalled at that 
time by one state in Europe. The system w^as put an end to by 
the intrigues of the Arab party, alwavs a strong faction in Aeheen. 
In no country was Mahomedanism received with more veneration 
and submission than in northern Sumatra, and indeed in Malayan 
countries in general. The bearers of the new iaith naturally 
participated in the respect paid to their religion, and in conser|iieiiee 
acquired a degree of influence w’hichin the couse of time gave them 
the management of the -whole of the western Arcliipcbigo, Arabs 
of rank -were at that time engaged in trade joined with propagan- 
dism. As priests and merchants many of them settled in Malayan 
kingdoms, where alliance with them was eagerly accepted by the 
daughters of the royal families. 

On the deposition of Kamalal Shah, tlie last of the four Queens, 
a king was chosen by the nobles from the descendants of Iskander 
Muda, but after a reign of 2 years, he w'as obliged by the religious 
party to abdicate (see note attached to the translation of the Annals). 
From this date till the present time revolutions and rebellions are 
of constant recurrence, and of 9 succeeding kings only one, Alauciiii 
Mahomed Shah, died a natural death in undisturbed possession 
of the throne. Jumal Ui Aim was deposed and fled to Pedir, 
his successor Johore AI Aim was killed, 20 days after ascending 
the throne, by 4 of the chief nobles who gave the crowm to Shem 
Ala Alim, but he held' it only 30 days, when he was deposed by 
the rest of the nobles, who had not been consulted by the 4. To 
him succeeded Alaudin Mahomed Shah, on whose death a great 
civil war brake out . Shem Ala Alim, with the 4 noHes who 
supported his claim, appeared in aims and engaged the country in 
a civil war of 4 months duration, which resulted in the elevation 
to , the throne: of ■ Alaudin of Jumal Ul Aim, who in 

1729 had been deposed and fled to Pedir. Aiaudiii Jiihore was 
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Bot more fortunate tlian Ms predecessors. In 1761 a rebellion 
broke out dming wliicb the king diedj wbetber killed or not does 
liot appear. On his death the rebels seized his son and heir and 
were abo iit to put him to death, but the Mends of the young 
princess father appeared in his fayour, and took such yigorous 
steps in his service that on a general meeting of the nobles of the 
whole kingdom he was proclained king under the title of Mahomud 
Shall, In consequence of the severe measures taken by the new 
king against some of the rebels who had been in arms against his 
father, and opposed his own claims to the crowm, a new rebellion 
arose, in which Mahomud Shah lost his crown, and fled to sea in 
one of his ships. After an inten-egnum of 28 days the head of the 
rebel faction ivas made king, which dignity he enjoyed only 2 years 
%¥heii he also was deposed by his own party. A general assembly 
of the states of the realm was now called by the supporter of 
Mahomud Shah, and on their proposing that that prince should be 
recalled, the motion w’-as opposed, on the ground that he had 
conspired against the liberties and lives of his subjects (nobles) 
and ought not in consequence to be again intrusted with supreme 
powder, this argument was answered by Mahomud in person, who 
denied the statement, and appealed to the people to support his 
rights. On this the matter was referred to the learned expounded 
of the la'w (the priesthood) and on their deciding that Mahomud^s 
claim %vas good, he was proclaimed king amidst the rejoicings of 
the whole nation. This happy state of affairs only lasted for 6 
years, when the unfortunate monarch was again deposed by another 
division of nobles, whom he had offended by an attempt, as they 
thought, to encroach on their rights. The king now elected by the 
rebels held a precarious power for 2 months, when the twice 
deposed Mahomud again appeared on the stage, and with the aid 
of a powerful force stormed the fort, drove out the intrusive king, 
and for the third time, became possessed of sovereign power which 
he enjoyed till his death. He %¥as succeeded by the only peaceable 
and peaceful king on the throne since the times of the Queens, 
Alaudin Mahomud son of Mahomud the late king. He 
enjoyed a quiet reign of 20 years, and exerted himself in the cause 
of humanity by endeavourhig to introduce a better feeling among 
the nobles, and induce them to turn their attention to social 
improvement and arts of peace. This king is represented as 
accomplished in some of the mechanical arts, -and .in polite letters, 
the result of a visit to Mauritius in early life. He was succeeded 
by his son Johore Shah who made himself remarkable by an excess 
of vice and profiiCTcy, for which endeavouis are made to .excuse 
him on account of the neglect with which he was treated on the 
death of his father. He was at an early age permitted to form 
acquaintance with some low Portuguese who resided at Acheen, 
who, by the connivance of his mother, allured him . to eveiy ^', vice, 
among others one (drunkenness) which 'Ms subjec^coiddnot 'endure. 
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After liaving carried on a systematic career of the character above 
described for 12 years the nobles deterniined to submit to such 
disgrace no longer. Accordingly they took advantage of his 
ab^nce at Passe and afterwards at Pinang, to send for a son of 
Seyed Hnssain who was settled as a merchant at Pinang^ whom 
they chose for two reasons. 1st by birth he was lineally descended 
from a daughter of Iskander Mudah and consequently bore thesaine 
degi’ee of affinity to the throne as Johore Shah. 2iidly His father 
was a man of enormous private fortune, gained in trade, and they 
anticipated much profit, personally and as a community, from the 
wealth which they expected would, in such a cause, be lavishly 
distributed. 

This portion of the history can be very clearly made out from 
records in the Company’s offices. Complaints of the difficulties 
of carrying on trade, from the exaction and insolence of the Aclii- 
nese had risen to such a height, that in 1811 the Governor General 
sent Mr Campbell to Acheen, and again in 1815 Captain Canning, 
in order to effect a settlement of the trade on secure fouiidations. 
Feither of these gentlemen could effect any beneficial arrangement 
or check the insults complained of, by peaceable means ; and 
apparently the Supreme Government did not think it necessary to 
send an armed force. On the deposition of Johore Shah and the 
invitation to Saiful Alum, son of Syed Hussain, the Pinang Go- 
vernment interested themselves strongly in the matter, permitting 
Syed Hussain to fit out his expedition in their harbour, and 
supporting his son’s claim by every means in their power. Captain 
Coombs w^as sent to Bengal as agent to enforce their view of the 
case, and to press for the assistance requested to aid in establish- 
ing Saiful A lam. Most probably the Pinang Government were 
actuated by a desire to settle trade on a firm and secure basis, and to 
rescue Acheen from the bad effects of a w^eak and vicious govern- 
ment, and in their opinion the best and shortest way to effect these 
objects would be by setting up as king a man over wdiom they 
would have some degree of infiuence, and who, from iiis fatlier’s 
^eat wealth, would be supported by a majority of the Achinese 
memselves. However expedient such policy as this may appear, 
it was not consonant to the ideas of the Governor General, after it 
had been explained and laid clear from gloss and mystery by Sir S* 
Raffles, who distinguished himself in this affaires he did in others 
by brinmng into consultation all the information wdiich could be 
obtained. Sir Stamford was appointed commissioner in comunction 
with Captain Coombs to go to Acheen for the purpose or settling 
matters. ' ^The proceedings of this commission will furnish interest- 
mg materials for history, as Sir Stamford wrote a minute extending 
over ,1,000 pages of foolscap,, for the purpose of proving to his 
colleague : that the claims of Saiful Alam were unjust. This 
document most probably contains a foil exposition of the constitu- 
tion . of the , Achinese kingdom. ' Saiful Alam was driven out md 
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J oil ore Sliali, reinstated on the throne in consequence of the 
measiires taken by the English Government. 

Having thus endeavoured to give a slight sketch of some of 
the facts which struck me as deserving of enquiry in this history^ 

I beg in conclusion to mark a few of the authors^ European 
and native, who have written on the subject, which may perhaps 
prove of service to such of your readers as wish to have iiirtlier 
information. 

Etiropemi authors on Acheeru 

Marco Polo and Sir John Mandevilie, wiiting before the com- 
meiicenieiit of the latter European era, will be noted in another 
paper on the subject of the ancient trade. 

Conquests of the Portuguese in India by Lopes de Castanheda. 
Decades John de Banos and Diego de Couto. 

Account of China, Japan and East Indies, by Luiz Guzman. 
Navigation to the East Indies, Maldives &c., by F. Pyrard. 
Pregriiiatioiis of Mendez Pinto. * 

Portuguese Asia by Faria de Souza. 

Purelias’ Pilgrims and Pilgrimages. 

Sir James Lancaster’s Voyage. 

Captain Best’s Narrative. 

Sir Thomas Herbert’s Travels. 

John Davis’ Voyage. 

Dr John Harris’s Collection of Voyages. 

Dampier’s Collection of Voyages. 

Ca|>tain Forrest’s Narrative. 

Marsden’s History of Sumatra. 

Crawfiird’s History of the Indian Archipelago, 
floor’s Notices of the Malayan Archipelago. 

Letters on Sumatra attached to Dr Heynes’ Travels in India. 
Newbold’s History of Malacca. 

Begbie’s Work on the Straits of Malacca. 

Beaulieu’s Account is published in Hanis’s Collection. 

De la Loubere’s Siam. 

Travels in India attached to Tavernier’s Voyage. 

Thevenofs Collection of Voyages. 

Lapi tan’s History of the Discoveries and Conquests of the Por- 
tuguese in India. 

Linschoeten’s Voyages. 

Valentyn’s History and description of the Dutch Settlements' in 
the East Indies. 

. Van der Worm. 

Hakluyt. 

Lives of Dutch Governors. 

Collection ' of Dutch Voyages. 

* Some of these works I have not seen, and others require to be read with care 
as for instaiiee Mendez Finto, whose work contains much interesting information/ 
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Asiatic Researches. 

Bombay Literary Gazette. 

ManimriptB. 

Bencoolen Records. 

Report of Messrs Ord & Cauley to Madras Government in 16K 

Report of Mr Campbell to Governor-General 1812-13. 

Report of Captain Canning to Governor-Genera! Igl9. 

Proceedings of Sir T. 8. Raffles' Commission 1820. 

Malay a7i Aiithorities, 

Sihilah Ache translated in Journal of Indian Arcliipelago Oct. 
1850. 

Sejara Malayii, is a work written by a Malayan named Tan 
Menubang in the year 1612, it purports to relate the origin of tlie 
Rajahs of all the Malayan kingdoms deriving their descent from 
Alexander the Great by a son born in India after his departure.^ 

Kang Tuah is a narrative of tbe adventures of one of the 9 
champions who attended Manshur Shah to Majapahit (in Java) 
on a visit to see the beautiful daughter of the Bitara. The work 
is not very valuable as an historical authority, but as it is written 
in good Malay and affords a faithful picture of the maimers and 
customs of the Malays, it is well worth the student's attention. A 
slight knowledge of these works wmuld have prevented many 
mistakes in the older writers, which now cause great confusion and 
apparent inconsistency. Even Mr Marsden, who w^as considered the 
best Malay scholar of his day, falls into serious errors from w'ant of 
an acquaintance with the Achinese annals, as for example in his 
History of Sumatra he mentions a Sultan named Siri Pecluka, and 
in consequence of this false designation (mistaking the title for the 
name) he follows the older writers in confusing the relation of 
events which occurred in two or three reigns, by endeavouring to 
reduce them to one. 

Hikayet Iskander Muda, I have not seen this work, but if it 
fulfils the expectation one is led to form of it from the name, it must 
be peculiarly interesting. It purports to relate the history of 
Iskander Mudah King of Acheen from 16C^ till 1636, the most 
brilliant portion of Achinese History. In his reign iettera and 
arms flourished. 

Adat Bander AcM contains the trading regulations of Acheen. 

3IajeUis Ache etiquette of the Court of Acheen. 

In order to illustrate the two latter, I send a translation of a small 
portion of the commencement of each, from notes made when reading 
those works for the first time. I have notthebookat present to correct 

the result of his embassy to the Batta country, but it is so Blled with improbable 
statements that the author has acquired the character of mendacious and credulous 

Pinto. 

* I propose to offer a few historical and explanatory notes to the traniktion of 
this work by Dr Leyden. 
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hi Majellis. 

Of the name Rajah. 

The word Rajah consists of 3 letters: 

1st j la (r) that is Rhamat (mercy.) 

2Ed, I Alif (a) that is the mercy of God to Kings-— so that all the 
inhabitants of the earth fear them ; from the mercy of God to Kiiigs 
the people recognise and acknowledge all their actions. 

The signification to be attached to the letter t (Alif) isj 1st as 
it stands npright, so Kings become the Lieutenants of God on 
earth, and He bestows his mvour on them. 2nd (It signifies) the 
exaltation of the commands of God and that all the precepts giren 
out shall be made known. 3rd (It signifies that Kings ought) 
to elevate and guard their actions according to the wishts of God. 

3rd, The meaning to be attached to Jim ^ (J) is Jemal 
(beauty, an Arabic word.) That is, 1st (that a king ought) to 
adorn himself with gracious qualities — 2nd that he ought to 
enthrone himself in grandeur and magnificence — 3rd that he 
ought to make all his actions excellent in order to follow the 
commands of God, and render Mts name great. This is the will of 
God, 

27id Majellis. 

There are ten regulations for all Kings ; 

1st. Strength in their government. 

2nd. Authority in their commands. 

3rd. Mercy in their anger. 

4th. Eaise the weak. 

5th. Lower the great. 

6th. Honour the humble. 

7th, Humble the splendid. 

8th. Kill the living and bring to life the dead. 

9th, Be affable to all. 

10th, Be just and of good repute in all countries, 

1st. Every king however poor must have 4 poste in the ground, 
this is his palace. However poor he may be, still it is his palace. 

Hvery king ought at least to have one Mantri (adviser, a Sans** 
crit word) to administer the affairs of his kingdom ; and one 
Hulubalang (warrior) to help against Ms enemies; and one Ben- 
tara (marshal) to hold the sword in Ms presence. If the Mng is 
great then Ms state ^ will also be great. TMs is his state. It is 
also necessary for him to uphold the commands of God, and His 
holy name. 
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2iid. (He ought to) embellish and improve his country. 

3rd. Mercy in his anger. All kings should be merciful to 
their subjects^ for men are liable to be negligent and so forget 
orders. Kings should imitate the forgiveness of God^ if a king 
is not merciful his subjects cannot submit. 

4tli. Raise the weak. When the king finds a very poor man 
arrive in the presence whose character is good, it belio?es that lhat 
man be promoted, for the greatness and magnificence of kings are 
by the favour of God. 

5th. Rower the great. If the king finds any of his servants 
tyrannical, and assuming on their greatness, he shall not permit 
siicli to exercise any authority in the state 5 and if any people 
leave the country on account of the tyranny of the king-'s servants, 
it is necessary that the tyrannical ones be dismissed from their 
employment, in order that the kingdom be not destroyed. 

6 tb. Honoui* the humble. If the king has a servant who is di- 
ligent in his duties and faithful, and who brings in thetaxes (intrusted 
to him for collection) it is proper that he be promoted, without 
reference to the lowness of his birth. 

7th. Humble the splendid. If there is a servant of the king 
%vho is very rich and powerful and who spoils (interferes with by 
overshadowing) the king’s state (dignity) he shall be quickly 
brought down from his high place, so that he may not overthrow 
the state and dignity of the crown. 

8 th. Kill the living and bring to life the dead. If the king 
finds one of his servants (whose conduct to himself may be good 
and acceptable) the cause of any uproar and disturbance in the 
country ; sooner than that that country should suffer, this one 
man shall be destroyed . — Bringing to life the dead* If any one 
has committed a fault and the king on trying the case has sen- 
tenced him to death, if the person (so sentenced) or his ancestors 
have performed any good service to the state ; it is right that he 
be pardoned, so that in future he may increase in good actions 
towards the king ; — ^Thus a king can bring to life the dead. 

9th. Be affable to all* Wlien the king sits on the throne he 
IS like the sun shining in splendour, his countenance ought to be 
sweet like ^Hhe sea of honey’’ ^ in presence of Ms army and let 
Mm pay respect to all learned men, and to his advisers, and his 
household, in order that by so doing his gi’andeur and magnificence 
may be increased; that is to say when the king pays respect. to 
the learned ( the religious) it tends to strengthen reilgion, when 
the king respects his advisem (ministers) the people will also respect 
them. This is the meaning of the state of the king on his throne ; 
lie is like the full moon surrounded by stare shining in splendour, 
he is held in respect by others and his name will be celebrated. 
A good king will conduct himself justly to all his people. 

1. Sea of Honey— a poetical expression in tise l»y Malay mitem to signify , hap- 
piness, it is probably derived from the description of Paimdise in the Kor^a. 
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lAA Ba iiist and of good repute in all countries. The king 
10th. Be and^ favour them with benevolent 

should “ ^.age friendly relations with neighbouring 

TSSS >■» ■“»“ 

and his reign will be faiutless, 

MajelUSf 

o«t and 

eT^TyloIdd Smid inci^asehisgreat- 

”® 3 rd!“'m^SghTto'add to the number of his ministers and de^ 

^dSr^To add“o”he number of his subjecte every year. 

To repair his fort and deepen its ditch 
6th! To increase his treasure — to obtain musical instruments of 

rare kinds and arms of miraculous power. 

7th To fendeavour to) succeed in every thing he undertake . 
8th! To make his name celebrated abroad so that bis reign 

“^4Hh?SfeSnce to the saying above that the treasury ought to be 
emoloved in paying out and receiving money, this is the 
XSrS orp^ayL out. The king ought to draw money 
dailv^ to reward such*^of his servants as perform go^ actions, to 
g“e i S^ll Fakirs and poor ^opk, *uid to pay the necessary 

deSe m^ with iLice and without favour for realizing the 
S 2The does not attend to &e business of his revenue the 
nponle will sav what sort of a base king is this. 

^ Ad so on in like manner it explains the othCT 7 pomts-~but 
sufficient has been ^ven to enable your readers to form an opinion 
fe-totheMajellis.* 

ExtTG^tS fi'O^ Ji-ddt 

1st Chapter* 

On Tuesday the 14th day of Sha^an^, in the y^ of &e flight 
1050 (’1640) in the reign of Peduka Sn Sultan I^mder Mudah,t 
whom^God preserve, was published the customs of the kmgdom of 
Adieen as foHows 



ttSitaSrKb®*!. » cSn^uin some points wfi be 


Is 'a mistalte la tl^e 


Si oar of tbo 

Accox#sg to the SilsiWi Itote Miidali 
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Bentara Blang Rangan gives each year to Ills majesty the Mug 
of the world 4IX) mace (of Gold) and 400 bags of rice, 

Imanji Passek 4(X) mace and 400 bags of rice. 

Kejaroon Bayii 2 bunkals of gold and 50 bags of rice. 

Hakim Stinjal Gurriiy 400 mace and 400 bags rice, 

Hakim Knrong 2 bankals of gold and 50 bags of rice. 

Imaam Bali Bikn 1 bnnkaT 4 mayams of gold ^ and 30 bags 
of rice. 

Tahair Karan Pantei and Hakim Karan Pantei 8 bankals of 
gold and 4 coyans of rice. 

The coantry of Blangun Kejeranchi 2 bankals^ 5 mayams of 
goldj 120 kanchas of paddy. 

Kecheroon Make^ 61 kanchas and one masters lax of 30kanchas. 

Hakim Pakan 51 kimchas. 

Kejaroon Mudah the tax to one master, 31 kimclias. ® 

2nd Chapter. 

These are the regulations for all ships trading to Aeheen, the 
Abode of Peace. 

In the year of the Sight of the Holy prophet of the most high 
God 1045 (1635) on Friday the 15th of Rabialawal, in the middle 
of the day, in an anspieioas moment in the reign of Pediika Sri 
Sultan Iskander Mudah, whom God preserve, was given out the 
custom for all ships trading at Acheen, the abode of peace. 

This is the decree of Sultan Iskander Mudah. 

Be it known to the Portuguese, Dutch, English, Kiing, Arab, 
Bengal and all other ships, either ship, sloop, asanah, or any other 
kind of pmhu, that if any one trades in any other port, except the 
port of Acheen, without tne permission of Sultan Iskander Mudah, 
whom God preserve, he will certainly be in fault and will be liable 

2. 16 iBace or mayams=I bunkal or tael. 

^ taels or bui3sala=sl catty or 1|“ Ib. aYordapoise. 
l^pantaiigs=I kaneba. 

5 ktmcbas or 800 gantangs=:l eojan or 5,33S| lbs. 

3. appear to be the feu^ payments made by the cWef nobles, bat whether 
the payment was originaily due in personal services and attendance in war, or was thus 
at OTst fixed in money or agrricultiiral produce does not appear. From the tito some 
of these nobles appear to he officers or the Court, andprolmbly their payments are in 
the form of the usual yearly presents due to Asiatic sovereigns by their subjects. 
Ihe feudal system is of extremely ancient origin in Asia. Sir Wm. Jones (descrip- 
tion of Asia p, 30) says The ancient system of Government which prevailed in tms 
country (India) seems to have been penectly feudal.*' The system was introduced 
into the west about the time of the decline of the Eoman Empire by the hordes of 
Scythians who quickly overran Europe and by the Normans it was broughtinto 
England- Armorial bmrings were derived also from same plwe. In ‘‘ Indian Anti- 
quities” by Maurice thefollowing examples are given, Veeslnu had Eagle, Seeva 
a bull, ‘Ramn, a falcon on their banners. The ancient standard of the Tartars, had 
the tmng sun behind a lion couchant. The Caianian dynasty in Persia had the 
Eagle of the Sun, and another, and to general readera more familiar instance, is the, 
banner bearing Mi Kamoka Bealim Jehovah,” carried by the heroieal Mac- 
cabees when In arms against the heathenish laws attempt to be enforced bj 
Antiochus. 

^ He died on ^th Rajab of the same year, or 4| months aier this. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM THE MAJELLIS ACHE* 


to piiiiisliment for disobedience to tlie law liere piiWisIiecl* 

1st, It is tbe custom for the ships of white men and Christians 
who come to trade at Acheen, to present a piece of broad cloth ^ 
and a keg of gunpowder on their amvaL This is a compIimeiit4o 
our master, and if the Captain reside on shore the Sliahhander 
shall supply him with beef, oil and rice. 

3rd Cha2)te7\ ^ 

These are the regulations of Acheen, the abode of peace. In the 
year of the flight (1716) on Monday the 6th of Eabialawal, 
by the blessing of God, by tbe intercession of our prophet Mahomet 
the Apostle of God, may the blessing and peace of God be upon 
him, and by the miracles of alUheprophets, by the munificence of the 
4 friends/ by the grandeur of Sultan AlaAripcel,Seid Sheik Mahaia- 
deen Abdul Kadir Jelane,*^ by all the princely, sublime and divine 
benedictions, by the victories of the swords of all the saints of God 
and the peace of the servants of God^ exalted and humble to the 
setting of the sun (west) by the blessing of the mouth of the 
beloved and favoured of God, the crowm of the world, by the 
blessing of the grandeur and magnificence of the favoured Sultan 
J emal Ool Aim Beder Al Muneer,® a warrior prosperous under 
the shadow of the God of all the world, who reigns on the throne 
of Acheen, the abode of peace, there seated on the Throne of fine 
gold of 10 motusf set with jewels, pearls and rubies and hung 
around with drapery loaded with precious stones, framed (the 
regulations above) at that time by the commands of our most 
magnificent Master, under whose ordei*s are tlie Orang Kayah§ Sri 
Maharajah Leilah the Panglima of the port, and Rajah Setia 
Mudah the Panghulii of Ghurgum, as seen in the Silsilah of all 

® The 1st four Khalifs who were personal friends and companions of Mahoxnel 
are styled the 4 friends, 
t Pu3*e gold or gold of 24 carats, 

§ Literally rich man but used as a title of honour. 

4. This is the rule which offended the European trader, and when Acheen 
included all the northern portions of Sumatra it must have been felt as a grfevoiis 
drawback to trade. The reasons which actuated the Achinese monarchs in making 
this law an obvious, 

5. This appears merely to have been a present, made necessary by Asiatic man- 
ners, on the Captain of the arriving vessel going to report himself! 

6. As the exordium of tliis chapter is characteristic of the general style employed 
when writing any tiling affecting and having the remotest connection with iroyalty, it 
is given in rail. The genius of the English language is not suited to this hyperbolical 
st^e, but in the original the musical construction (so much aimed at by the Ro- 
mans®) is kept up throughout with ^reat aptitude and although the passage Is long 
and apparently confused the conclusion is finely brought out In a ffowing cadttice. 
Tautology, so inimical to d.,e writing in our language, serves here in some cases to 
heighten the effect. 

® See Cicero de Oratorlbus, ' the passage commencing** coneiones smm excla- 
mare «jide** &c. > i' e e f 

. 7. Saik Mahaiadeen Abdul Kader a celebrated Soeffee Saint bora at Qhllan 471 
A. H. his mother declared that when at the breast he never tasted milk during 
the fasting month (Ramlaan.) 

. Q The prophet Mahomed, 

9 King of Acheen from A. H. 1115 to 1139. 
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the Rajalis from limes of old to the present clay^ who (the Mug) 
Ii¥es in the observance of the laws of God as written in the Hall of 
Justice^ according to the laws and customs of the coiiiitrjy and the 
etiquette observed among kings and nobles, as written in the records 
of the Great Hall, and ordered to be copied (the trade regulations — • 
see coniinenoemeiit of the paragraph) by Orang Kaya Malm Rajah 
lieila Malay ii and Rajah Setia Miida the Punghiiluof Gliurgum and 
placed in their Halls at atPassarang Cam pong Pegu andGhurgam 
Bubo PuiBO!*ah ; these laws being made in the reign of Peduka 
Sri Sultan Iskander Muda, and (altered and improved in the reign 
of) Peduka Sri Sultan Jemal iii Aim Beder Ai Mtineer, may God 
increase his glory. 

1st of Dtities on Skips. 

For each Guzzerat ship — 10 taels (of gold) and a further duty 
of 8 taels, and further for every two people on board I tael — toge- 
ther with 4 baskets of red onions (common onions) and 1 basket of 
white onions (garlic.) 

This is to be divided as follows : — 

To the king 10 taels (of gold) with 1 basket of white onions 
and 1 of red onions. 

To the Panglima Bandar, (Captain of the Port,) 1 basket red 
onions. 

To the Punghulii of the night watch — 1 basket red onions. 

To the Shahbunder* and the Kalir the king's agents who 
tmnsact the ship’s business, one basket of red onions. 

The division of the separate duty of 8 tails is as follows 

To the Pungliulu Ruang (chamberlain) 1 tael 4 mace. 

To the other officers of the Court 12 mace. 

To those who bring the gold (officers of the port) 4 mace. 

To the guards — 2 mace. 

To Messengers coming to the Court 2 mace. 

To Widows 2 mace. 

To the people 1 tael. 

The bmnce 4 taels 6 mace to the majiits (children of the king’s 
daughters.) 

2nd Duties on Kling and Bengal Skips. 

For each Kling and Bengal ship a duty of 10 taels and a further 
duty of 8 taels. 

To be divided as above. 

And so on for other descriptions of ships and pmhus. 

0/ Skips Sailing. 

For each ship, outward bound 2 taels to be divided m follows 

To the Courliem 3 mace, soldiem 2 mace, collectors 1: mace, 
messengers 2 mace, widows 1 mace. 

* Collectow of custonis and king^s trading s in Achecn generally a imtire 
oiiailia... 
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Tlie remainder to tlie Majuts — (cliiMreii of tiie ting's daitghlers)* 
In addition to these duties in gold there are othere In lind^ a cerlaiii 
fixed proportion of the cargo. 

An extract from the rules of etiquette and ceremony ohserTcd in 
the Court has been already sent, which will giye a fair idea on that 
subject. There is a table of precedence in the Majellls wliicli 
extends over 5 or 6 pages closely written, but unfortunately the 
notes made of it have been lost. 
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ARTICLES COLLECTED BY THE LOCAL COMMIT- 
TEE OF SINGAPORE FOR THE EXHIBITION 
OF ARTS AND INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS. 

1st Collection. 

N. B. — The prices are given in Britisli currency for the coiivenL 
ence_ ol parties in England^ the exchange being calculated 
at. ioiir shillings and two pence per Spanish Dollar. 

KATL'RAL PHODUCTIONS. 


"No 


Name of Article. 


1 Kayii Gam 
(1st qualify) 


Place of 
I^roduction. 


Sumatra (Siak)| 


2 

3 

4 


Kayii Gam .... 

(Slid qualify) 
Kayu Gani .... 

(3rd quality) 
Edible Bird’s NestS' 
(1st quality) 


Malacca 

Malacca 

Sumbawa 
(Islands East of 
Java) 


5 .Edilile Bird’s Nestsi 
{2nd quality) 

0 Edible Bird’s Nests: 

(3rd quality) 

7 Agar-Agar , . . . : 
(ist quality) 


Borneo 

Borneo 

Malacca 


81 


Agar-Agar 
j (Slid quality) 


.‘Macassar 

(Celebes) 


9| Agar-Agar 


.... Singapore 


10 


Trepaiig 


Borneo 


Kemarks* 


The Lignum AloeSy Agala-wood, Eagle- 
.wood, and Calambak of Commerce. If of 
good quality, it should melt in the fire like 
wax yielding an agi’eeable adour. A vei’y I ligli 
artificial value is placed on the better quali- 
ties of this product by the natives of the East. 
£40 16s 8d pel* 133 1 lbs avolrd. 

£25 iOs Od per 133 1 lbs. 

£3 23 6d per 133 ^ lbs. 

The nests of the Hurmido collec- 

ted chiefly in the Lime -stone caverns of 
the south coasts of Java and tiic islands to 
the eastward as far as Arm, near New 
Guinea. Highly esteemed in China for 
their supposed nutritious and restorative 
properties. £3 2s 8d per lb avoird. 

£0 03 4|d per Ib. 

£0 33 Id per lb. 

A sort of Tripe de Hoeke or Edible sea- 
w^eed which grows on the rocks tliat are 
covered by the tide. It is much used for 
making a kind of jelly which is highly es- 
teemed both by Europeans natives for the 
delicacy of its flavour. Exported to China. 
£1 9s 2d per 133 i lbs. 

Edible sea- weed collected on the submer- 
ged banks in the neighbourhood of Macas- 
sar by the Bajow-Laut or Sea Gypsies, 
for exportation to Cliina. 

£0 12s 6d per 133 1 lbs. 

Collected on the reefs and rocky submerg- 
ed ledges intheneigboiirhood of Singapore, 
and constitues the bulk of the cargoes of 
the Chinese Junks on theii* return voyages. 
It is much used there as a size for stiffening 
silks, and for making jellies: 

An Edible sea-slug, called also beeJm de 
me}\ collected in large quantities tlnough- 
out the Indian Archipelago, especlaily 
among the eastern Islands. China is the 
principal, indeed almost flic .only market. 
There are many varieties. , 

£0 7s 6d per 1331 lbs. 
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No 


Name of Article. 


Place of 
Production. 


Bemarks. 


11 

12i 

is’ 

14 

15 

16 
17! 


Trepang (Lotong) 
Trepang * . . . 

(Baangkiilifc) 
Trepang (Pandan) 
Wild Nutmeg 
(unshelled) 

Do. 

(swelled) 
Wood-oil 
Gutta Trap 


Kayu-Puteli or Ca- 
I jeput oil 
Camplior 


Borneo 

Singapore 

Borneo 

Ceram 

(Moluccas) 

Bo. 

Malacca 

Singapore 

Moluccas 

Borneo 


20 Benzoin or Benja- 1 Sumatra 
Imin ..! 

Tin Ore ..‘Malacca 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Jubstance supposed 
to be Plumbum . . 
Petrified Wood . . 
Yellow ocbre 
lEjow or Gummuti 
I Fibre 
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36i 

37 ^ 

: 38 | 


Gummuti Fibre 
Do. 

Bo. 

[«] TalU Nanas 


Shell of the Hawk^ 
Bill Turtle 


Mother o^pearl Shell ; 
Sharks Fins 
Sharks Fins 

'BeesVWax 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

, Do. 
1 Malacca 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Sulu Islands . 


Aitu Tda.&Sulu 
Manila 

I Straits of Ma< 

[lacca 

Borneo 


£4 3s 4d per 133 \ lbs, 
£3153 Od per 133 1 lbs. 


£5 Os Od per 133 J lbs. 


The inspissated sap or juice of an artocar-' 
pus. Used for making Bird-lime. See 
No. 158 &m 


Commonly called Banis eamphoFy after a 
port in Sumatra from whiclj formerly fhe 
supply was chfefiy obtained. It is inueii 
esteemed in China, where it is said to be 
used for fiavouring the Chinese eainphor, 
an inferior article obtained from a dliiermit 
description of tree. 

Much used in Europe in the composition 
of Frankincense. 

As found in the veins or layers. 

Partly cleared of the soil and pebbles. 

Washed preparatory to snieltiiig. 

Stones found among tlie ore in the veins or 

layers. 


The hairy outer-covering of tfje Bornssus 
Gummutus, or Gummuti Palm as cullei*!,- 
ed from the free. This fibre is much es- 
teemed for making rope, especiiilly cables, 
for which purpose it is peculiarly adapted 
from not being liable to injury if stowed 
away below when wet witldsall water. 
Separated from tlie stifi’fibres. 

Prepared for manuiactiire or exportation. 
Prepared as sennit or coarse line, for mak- 
ing rope or cables. 

Material obtained from the leaf of the 
Pine-apple plant by a very simple process, 
see Nos. 161 ICri. 

The tortoise-shell of commerce, llie en- 
tire shell, or head, [as it is called In the 
mercantile language of these islands) con- 
sists of 13 mam pieces, with a iiuml^erof 
small edge or border pieces called claws. 
£2 1 8d per catty of 16 oz. Troy. 

2 6 per 133;| lbs avoiixi. 

TTsed in China as an article, of ibod. 


The Bee of the Indian Archipelago does 
not make its nest in hives as in Europe 
but suspends it fi:om a branch of a tree, m 




Name of Article. 


Remarks. 


Place of 
production. 


which position they may be seen forming 
masses of considerable bulk. Certain trees 
become favourites and are selected by 
them year after year for many generations 
although often disturbed by the taking of 
their nests. These trees become private 
property among the eastern tribes and are 
handed down from father to son. 


44 


39 

Bees* Wax . ■ 

Borneo 

40 

Do. 

Do. 

40 

(a) Gutta Percha 

Malay Penin- 
sula (Johore). 

41 

Resin or Damer 

Malacca 

42 

Lakah-wood 

Malay Penin- 
sula( Perak) 

43 

Gum-lac 

Singagore 


Root of the Mang-. 
kudu 


4b!Sagah Bark 
4'6|Sa|)anwood (Root) 


47 


Kayu Kudrang 


Malacca 

Singapore 
Pluliippine Is- 
lands 
Malacca 


£7 10s Od per 130 1-3 IIjs. 
£6 133 4d per 13J1 1-3 lbs. 
£5 ' Ss 6d per 133 1-3 lbs. 


This article is not yet collected for com- 
mercial purposes. In fact its existence on 
the island has only recently been ascer- 
tained. Parties in England acquainted 
with the properties of this article iwould 
render good service by sending out parti- 
culars as to its quality and value, as it is 
stated by the Malays to be abundant in 
the jungle of the neiglibouriiig Peninsula. 

Mormda U7nhellata. Used extensively as 
a red dye throughout the Archipelago. 


:See No. 110 & 111. £0 Cs8d per 133 1-3 lbs 

Furnishes a yellow dye. £0 12s Cd per 
133 1-3 lbs. 


48 Samak Bark 

49 Mangrove Bark 


Singapore .... £0 8s 4d per 133 1-3 lbs. 

Singapore .... For Tanning leather, nets, and cloth. 

! £Q03 9dper 133 1-3 lbs. 


FURNITURE WOOBS. 


50 

Slain wood 


i^inangor Ih’ince 
of Wales Island. 

51 

Ebony 


do 

52 

Wiki Durian 


do 

m 

Uncertain 


do 

54 

Angsena wood 


do 

55 

G-iiava wood 


do 

50 

Kainuning 


do 

57 

Semia Bayrnah 

or 



Angsena 


do 

58 

Mirlimoh 


do 

59 

Do 


do 

60 

Baloli 


do 

61 

Baloh bunga 


da 

m 

Root of Betel nut 



tree 


do 

63 

Root of the cocoanut 



tree 

, 

do 

04 

Clove wood 


do 

65 

! Root of Eboeli tree . 

do 

0t> 

Timbusu 


do 

67 

Biam Wood 


do 
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No Name 


of Article® 


Place of Pro- 
duction. 


Remarks. 


68jTimbusu 

69 Baloli 

70 Balok Bunga 

71 Ranggas 

72 Pinang wood 
70KuIim 
I4{Baloh 

75 Ibool-wood 

76 Llngoa wood 


77 Lirigoa wood 


i 


78|Kayii Buka 


Pinang or P. 

W. Island, 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

I do 

Moluccas (Ce- 
ram) . . The Amboynawood of commerce. [Oblong 
table slab, 7 ft. 9 in. long, 4 ft. 5 in. broad] 
Imported in considerable quantities info 
Great Britain during the period In wlildi 
the Moluccas w^ere British |iossessiona,|^^^^ 
the importation has ceased with the ces- 
sation of our intercourse with those is- 
lands. This %¥ood, which is %'€fy durable 
and capable of a high polish, Is abimdant 
at Ceram, New Guinea, and tlmouglioui 
the Molucca seas. It is preijared in largje 
slabs such as this and the circular speci- 
men No. 77 by the natives of these Islands, 
and can be obtained in almost any quanti- 
ty if the precaution is taken of ordering it 
during the previous trading season. The 
Kayu Buka of commerce" is theknarled 
excrescence of this tree— see No. 78. 
Presented to the Exhibition Iw Messrs 
Almeida & Sons, of Singapore, the impor- 
ters, with a request that In the event of 
the collection beinit broken up after the 
close of the Exhibition, this slali may Im* 
deposited in one of the national mu- 
seums. 

Moluccas (Ce- 
ram) . . Circular slab 6 feet 7 inches In diameter. 

These large circular slabs are obtained by 
taking advantage of the spurs which pro- 
ject from the base of the trank, as the tree 
itself has not sufficient diameter to furnish 
such wide slabs. They axe occasionally 
met with as large as 9 feet In diameter, 
but the usual size is from 4 to 6 feet. The 
wood takes a hue polish. Presented to 
the Exhibition by Messrs Almeida & Sons, 
of Singapore, with a request that in the 
event of the collection being broken up 
after the close of the Exhibition, this 
slab may be deposited in one of the nation- 
al museums. 

Moluccas (Ce- 
ram) . . This wood is obtained from the knotty 
excrescences which are found on the stems 
of the Eingoa tree. It is brought to 
Singapore by the Eastern traders from 
Ceram, Arru and New Guinea, mi is 
sold here by weight. It is much esteemed 
as a fancy wood both in Europe and China, 
hut the demand in Europe seems to have 
decreased of late years. 
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USEFUL WOODS OF THE MALAY PENINSULA. 


Wo 


Name of Article. 


Place of Pro- 
duction. 


liemarlis. 


791 Binlaiigor wood 


89 Kledang 
81 Beliong 
Clmiigis 
Klat 

83 Timbiisu 

84 Ka.yii Bromlxjng 

85 Angsanali 

86 Tampinls 
B7 Tanpang 

88 Kranji 

89 Siiimar 

go^ Simpoli BuMt 
91 Krantal 
§2 Kamuning 

93 Simpoli Eyali 

94 -Merbow 

95 Medangsi Miniak 

96 do. Biiaii Yeak 
97jdo. Konit 

98 do. Kitanalian 

99 do. Tandoh 

100 Bilion Wangi 

101 Uambu-jiyer Utari 
lt)2;Feragah 

103 Kayn Arang 
104^I^ban. 

105 
100 
107 

108: 

109: 


Malay Penin-i 
iula , . 


110 | 

111 


[Eanggas 

Bras-bras 

Glam 

Poolal-WGCKI 

S.aiidal-w70od 


Sapan-w’ood 
do. do. 


112i 


113: 

114 

115| 

116; 

117 

118 
119 


Canes 


do. 
do* 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. ■ 

Tegetable Tallow 


In general use for planks^ masts and spars 
See, in fact it liolds tbe same position in the 
Straits settlements that the pine holds In 
America. In the greatest ahimdance 
around Singapore, exported In large 
quantities to the Maiuitius, California &e. 


Timor Id. 


Siam 

Phillippine Is- 
lands 


Malacca 


do 
do 
Sumatra 
do 
do 

Malacca 

do 


The Glam tree furnishes a paper-like hark 
much used in caulking the seams of vessels. 
Used as floats for Ashing nets. 

An odoriferous wood well known in com- 
merce. The island of Timor is the only 
country ir ' * ' * ' 

it in any c 

£05s6dper ISSlbi: 

£09s5dper l^ -|lbs. The sapan-wood 
ifuimishes a red dye, and is, in iact, the 
log-wood of the Archipelago. Exported 
in large quantities to Europe. 
lAs cut from the jangle, previous to be- 
ing subjected to the process of smoking, 
[wmcb ^ves the cane the ricli brown tint, 
so much admired in Europe. £0 I Os Od 
iper dozen. 

|£0 3s 6d per 100. 

'Smoked, £0 10s 6d per doz, 
'£210fi0dperm 
£35fe6dperm 
i do. do. do. 

:£10sl0dperm 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS, AND SUBSTANCES MANUFACTUIED 
FROM NATIVE PRODUCE. 


No 


Name of Article. 


Place of pro- 
duction. 


Hemarks. 


120 

131 

123 

123 

m 

125 

126 
126 

127 

128 
129 


130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 
138 


138 

139 


140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 


Paddi or rice in the Malacca 
husk. 

Cleaned Bice, 

KatjangEjo or green 
Peas. 

Do. Do. 

Katjang Tahoo. 


Do. prot ayam 
Ejin .* 

(a) Dammar Batu : 
a resin. 

Pulut rice 


Do 

Sumatra (Assa 
lian) 

Sumbawa 
Sumatra ( Assa- 
ban) 

Malacca, 
do. 
do. 

do. 


Pulut Bice (dark 
variety. 

The Nutmeg [as 
plucked from the 
tree] 

Do., shelled .! 
Mace 
Nutmegs 
Do. 

Mace 

Cloves 

Black Pepper 
WMte do. 
Cinnamon 


do. 

Singapore 


Singapore 

do. 

Pinang 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Singapore 

do. 

Malacca 


Considered as a delicacy and miicli prized 
for its nutritious qualities. 


(a) Katjang Tanah do. 

or ground Nut 
(white variety) 

(b) do. do (brown 

variety). . • . do. 

Pearl Sago(Istsize) Singapore 


The raw material Imported from .Su- 
matra, Borneo and nelghbottrlng Is- 
lands. 


Do. (2nd size) . . 
Do. (small size) . 
Sago Flour. 

Arrow Root Flour 
Pearl Arrow Root. 
Gambler . 

Gold Dust. . . 

do 
do 

■■do," j 

do 

Smelted Antimony 
Tin 

^ '■ do ■ 

' '■ do ^ 

do 


do. 

do. 

do. 

Singapore 

do. 

do. 

. BomeofSangoh 
do. (Sambas) 
MalayPeninsu- 
la (Klantan) 
do. fFahang) 
Malacca 
Borneo 

MalayPeninsu- 
la(Patam) 
do. (Malacca) 
do. (Pahang) 
do. (Johor) 
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TEXTILE MATERIALS ANB FABRICS. 


Ko 


Kame of Article. 


Place of pro- 
duction. 


Remarks, 


157 Tali Rami (in Its 
various stages of 
preparation) 
158|i3ark of the Tmp- 
tree 


Singapore 

Singapore 


151) 

IGO 

101 

101 

162 

163 

164 

165 


Plantain fibre. 

Aloe or Agave fibre, 
prepared as thread. 
Pine-apple fibre, 8 
qualities 

(a) do. prepared for 
weaving doth, 
ditto cordtwine 
Fitee of the mnsa or 
plantaio-stem 
Raw Gotton (goss!-! 
piom herbacenm) 
Raw Cotton (gossi- 
pimn lierbaceum) 1 


do. 

do. 

do. 

Singapore 

do. 

do. 

Sumatra. 

cheen) 

Sumatra. 

iembang) 


Rami is a kind of nettle the rind of which 
furnishes a thread remarkable for strength 
and durabiiitjn See Nos. 2*27 &: 229. 

The Trap is an artoearpus, wlilcli also 
furnislies the Chitta used as fdrd-lime, see 
No. 17. The bark is used for fishing lines, 
cordage, and nets, see No. 230. 



1st Description £0. 0. 4| per Il>. avoird. 
2nd do £0. 0. 2| per do. 

3rd do £0. 0. 2|- per do. 


167 


Cotton Twist 


m 

169 

170 

171 

172 
178 

174 
176 

175 

176 

177 
170 ' 


Bark Cloth. .| 
do. 

Coarse Cotton Cloth 

Cotton Ciotli 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Salendongor Scarf. 
(a) do. do. 

Silk Handkerchief. . 
Silk Handkerchief . 
Salendong or Shawl 


do. 

|Sumatra [Pa- 
I Iembang] 


Malay Penin-I 
sula. ( Kedah )i 
Celebes. (Kaiii 
W.C.) ! 

Bali Id. I 


Borneo. N. W. 
Coast, 
do. 
do. 
do, 

Mal^Pemnsn-, 
la. (Trlnganu) 
Malay Peninsu- 
la. fPahangJ 
Malay Peninsu- 
la. (Tringanu) 
Malay Peninsu-; 
la. (Lingy) 
Tmior Id. 


Manufactured at Palembang by natives 

1st quality £0. 6. 8d per bundle of 68 hanks 
2rd do. £0, 6. 8d. per bundle of 04 do. 

8rd do. £0. 4. 2d. per bundle of 26 do. 
Manufactured by the Semangs or Oriental 
Negro tribes. 

Made from the bark of the paper Mul- 
berry. 

Worn by field labourers and exported to 
Ceram and New Guinea. 

Manufactured from native produce by the 
Dyak tribes, 
do 
do 
do 

Embroidered with gold thread 
do do, 

do do. 

do do. 

Timor Is the most remote of the Eastern 
islands in which textile fabrics are manu- 
factured, the countries beyond producing 
no other cloths than those of bark beaten 
out. The texture of the cotton cloths ma- 
nufactured in Timor & the adjacent islands 
qlosely corresponds witlTthose of theBattas 
iof Sumatra and the Dyaks of Borneo, (see' 

I Nos. 171 to 174 incl.) The manufacture is 
levidently of gTeat antiquity, and ■ must 
! have been Introduced before that of Java' of 
l.the present time, which is of Hindu origin. 
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No 

Name of Article. 

Place of pro- 
duction. 

Remarks. 

180 

Salendong or Scarf. 

Suznatrs(Bata- 

■ In this specimen the cotton and dyes are 
!the growth of Timor. The silk tlireads 
introduced are made from raw-silk impor- 
ted from China. 

Cotton and' dyes of native growth. Raw- 


bara, E. Coast) 

silk imported from continent of Asia. 

181 

Salendong 

Sumatm. (A- 
cheen) 

do. Palembang 

Silk. 

182 

Sarong or petticoat 

do. 

183 

do. 

do. (Acheen) 

do. 

184 

Saluer or trowsers . 

do. (do.) 

Silk and cotton mixed. 

185 

do. 

do. (do.) 

Silk. 

186 

Silk Cloth. 

Cambo|a. 


187 

Saluer. 

1 Sumatra. (A- 

All the materials of native prodiiCtioii. 

188 

do. 

clieen ) 

do, Palembang 

189 

do. 

do. (Acheen) 


190 

do. 

do. Palembang' 


191 

Silk Sarong. 

do. 


192 

do. 

do. 


193 

do. 

do. 


194 

do. 

do. 


195 

do. 

do. 

Silk, 

196 

Cloth. 

Caraboja. 

|Siik. 

197j 

Embroidered Cloth. 

Singapore 

(3 pieces). For adorning the heads of 

198 

Hand-loom. 

Celebes 

pillow cases. 

Hand-loom on which the Biigis mrong^ 

i 

199 

Model of Frame of 


are made, with cloth in the process of wea- 
ving.— N. B. The frame of tlih loam Is to 
be set up according to the acfcompatiyliig 
model (No. 199) the parts of wliiclf are 
lettered to correspond with those on tin* 
fi’ame itself. 

To serve as a guide for setting up the 

m 

Hand -loom. 
Spinning Wheel. . 

Singapore 

frame iu package No 198. 

For making Pine-apple thread. 


PANOY manufactures. 


200 Sill Box. 


201 

202 

203 


do. 

do. 

do. 


, Sumatra 
Palembang 

• do. 

• do. 

• do. 


2041 do, 

205, Writing Box. 

206 Pyramidal Boxes. 

207 Small lacquered box| 

208 do, ' 

200 do. 

210 do. 

211 do. 

212 do. 

213 Lacquered W'ater- 
dippers. 

214 do. 

214 Saiver or Tray- 


do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do, 

do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 


' do. 
do. 

Singapore 


Previous to undergoing the process of lac- 
quering, see following Nos. 

Lacquered plain. 

Flowered and completed. 

Of Kayu Buka. Previous to being Lac- 
quered. 

Lacquered and completed 


Formed in the jungle bj Malay wood- 
men, who bring them into town for sale 
as soon m a sufficient number is collected. 

cost £0, Os 5d each. 
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Ho 


S15i 


2I6| 

m 

218 


221 

222i 


Fame of Article. 


Place of pro- 
dtietioE. 


Remarks, 


Salver or Sweetmeat j Siimat,ra 
Tray. . .iPalemljaiig 


do, 

do. 

Covers for Bislies 


Set of Boxes^Fittiogj 
one 'witiiin tlie otlier; 

i 

Lid of a Ceram Box; 


do. 
do. 

Borneo 
(InteriorofBaE-, 
; massm, S. C.! 
Romeo 
(KotaBinginor 
Waringin S, C. 
Ceram 
(Moluccas) 


As cat from tke forest tree previous' to 
being smoothed and lacqtiered. For the 
;suhsequent process see If os. 216 and 217. 
Partly lacquered. 

Completed. 

!The oraamenta! work closely resembles 
that of the natives of Ceramj hut the'shell- 
work is not so fine. 


22S 

Segar case 

Celebes 

m 

Kopia or skull cap. 

Celebes 

m 

Chess Board 

] 

Pinang 

m 

Bugis Kapok 

Celebes 

227 

Clove Mocid 

Amboyna 

228 

1 Flower basket 

do. 

220 

1 Imit. Tea service . 

do. 


The only specimen of this singnlar manu- 
■facturre that the Committee have beenen- 
jabled to obtain at Singapore, bat arrange. 
Iments have been made for sending to -me 
'Exhibition a set of large boxes now in 
England. This manufactnre has recently 
lexcited a certain degree of interest from 
the close resembiance it bears to the or- 
namental work of the Horth American In- 
dians.* A corresponding manufaetnre is 
met with in Borneo, with similar ornamen- 
tal work of shells or tvampum but it is 
coarser. See No. 218** 

Manufactured from Pandan leaf by natives 
of interior. 

Pandan-ieaf. Worn by the Mususlman in- 
Jiabitants. 

{Exhibiting specimens of the ornamental 
‘woods. 

Model of an Orang Baai or State Barge. 
Manufactured of Cloves by natives of Am- 
boyna. 
do. 

do. Presented by Eobert Bain, Esq. 


FISHIiVG GEAR. 


220 

[a] Floating net , . 

SB 

227 

[a3 do. 

do. 

228 

ra] Casting net .. 

do. 

■229 

[aj Sieue net 

do. 

230 

m 

[al Fishing 
[b] Lines 

do. 

m 

do. 

do. 

232 

[a] Fishing hook,. 
Ksh spear 

do. 

233: 

do. 

234 

Harpoon 

Bo 

235 

Fish sp'ftar 

do. 

m 

Fish gig 

do. 

m 

Turtle |feg 

do. 

ml Fish , trap 

do. 


in t^e neighbouring strait. The twine is 
of cotton, manufactured in lava. 

The twine of this net is made from riie 
Rami fibre, se^ No. 157. 

Thetliread made inJavafrom native cotton. 
Twine of Bami fibre, see No. 157. 


Thread of Trap fibre, see No. 1^, 

Made of lava cotton thread, tanned with 
the fruit of the mangrove. 

Made from thick brass wire. 

For spearing large fish in the dear deed 
{water of the narrows. 

For striking duymigs and large fish. 


When the turtle is stru^dc the peg or har- 
poon comes out of the socket in the staff 
and the line alone remains attached. 


* A set of these boxes waa obtain^ after this list was completed, but la time to 

fee forwarded by the ■ ■ 
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AGRICULTURAt AND INDDSTKUL IMPLEMENTS &e. 


aVo 

Name of Article. 

Place of 
Production, 

Remarks. 

11 

Hand-loom 

Sumatra [Pa- 
iemhang] 

Complete with frame. This shows a iimcli 
higher state of art than tJie Celel^es loom, 
although the principle is iflentical. 

240 

Model of a Plough . 

Malacca. 

Usually drawn hy one or two hiiffaloes. 
which, being semi-ampliibious animals 
peculiarly adapted for the wet land eul - 
ture of rice, to which the use of the plough 
is almost exchisively eonfiiiefl, tlii'-f cmiimal 
or large hoe, being the instrtirnent em- 
ployed in tuiming up the soil In piantation 
culture. 


Model of a Harrow. 

do 

Drawn by one or two buShloes. 

242 

Model of a Sacrider 

do 

Drawn by one or two buffaloes and em- 
ployed in clearing from weeds and luilmaj 
the ground that has already beisn broken 

up by the plough. 

243 

Model of aChung- 
kol or large Hoe . 

do 

In veiy general use among the Htfld- 
labourers of the Straits settlenienfs as a 
digging instrument. 

244' 

Model of a sort of 
Scythe 

do 

Used in clearing the lallang or coarse gras's 
and brushwood from lands tliat havelieeu 
allowed to lie fallow, preparatory tff rc.- 

cuitivation. 

245 

Instrumentforreap- 
hig Paddi 

do. 


246 

Rattan cuttei* 

do. 


247 

Carpenter’s adze . 

Singapore 

Instrument with moveable blade cainiki- 

ted to serve both as axe ar*d adze. 

246 

do. 

do. 

248 

[a] Augre 

do 

Boring instrument, A semi-rotarory me/- 
vement is given by moving the ej hmlrica". 
piece rapidly up ami df)wii liie sliaft. 

249 

Malay Felling axe . 

; do 

Used in squaring timber. 

250 

Malay Carpenter’s 
axe 

do 

251 

252 

Gouge, chizel and 
mallet 

Malacca 


253 

Malay parang 

Singapore 


254' 

Sword and sheath , 

Sumatra [A- 
eheen] 
do 


255 

Ranchong or stilet 
to dagger 


256 

Sword sheath 

do 


256 

[a] Betel Nut- 
cracker. 

Singapore .... 

In very genei'a! use among thenafivesr, 
who are nearly all consumers of betel-nut. 
This instrument appears never to lm\c 
been imitated by the home mamifaclurer 

£0 4s 2d each. 

257^ 

Cocoanut grater . 

do 

258 

Ladle 

Malacca 


259; 

Sandals or wooden 
shoes* 

do 


260 

Sieve. 

Singapore .... 


261 

Fan for cleahing rice 

do 


262 

Basket 

Bawlan or Bu- 
yang Id.[Java 
seaj 


263 

264 

Strainers or cuiien- 
ders 

Singapore 
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m 

Model of a Lanun 


i pirate pahu of Min- 
laanao. 

301 

pad Class] 
do. do. do. 


[lit Class] 

302 

Mode! of a Pade- 
wahkan or Bugis 
trading prahu 


SOS Model of a ^lapaii. 
[Ist Class] 


304 Model of a Singa-j 

pore sampaaor pas-j 
sage toat | 

[2iid Class] i 

305 Model of a Singa-. 
pore saiBjpaa or pas- 
sage boat 

: , [3rd Class] 


' j Carries a crew of about 60 men. Tlie stage or platform 
^ sus^ded totbe mast, with the grapling nooks attacked 
I " to uie end, is used as a bridge for boarding a prize, 

i Carries a crew of 100 men or thereabout. In this des- 
> cription of vessel, the tripod mast, the two after feet of 
5 which work on hinges, is used as a brid^ in boarding. 
The trade with Isew Guinea and the Eastern Islaals, 
(eommonly calied the Bugis Trade,) and the Trepang 
fisheiy on the Korth Coast of Australia, is carried on 
>'Chiefly in vessels of this description, which leave Ma- 
cassar and the other ports of Celebes, for the Eastern 
Islands during the westerly monsoon, returning with 

! the southeast trade wind. 

A description of Imt peculiar to Singapore and remark- 
able for its swiftness both with sails and oaiB. These 
boats when skilfully managed are exceedingly safe, and 
are sometimes employed on ather distant coasting 
voyages, from Singapoa to Pinang for example. 

Employed chiefly in conveying pawengere between the 
shore and the shipping. 

do, do. 
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No. II. 

SUPPLEMENTARY COLLECTION. 


NA1?UEAL FBOBUCTIONS. 


No 


Name of Article. 


Place of 
production. 


Bemarlts. 


1 

EdibI® Bird^s Nests. 

Java 

2 

Petroleum or Earth 



Oil 

do . 

3 

Soap Nuts 

do . 

4 

Dammar. . 

do 

5 

White Dammar . . 

Sumatra. 

6 

Gutta Podoh 

Billiton . 

7 

Bees’ Wax 

Timor 

8 

Kanari Nut 

Java. 

9 

Tangeer Bark 

Macassar 

10 

Gum Catchouk • . 

Lampungs (Su- 
matra) 

Sarawak (Bor- 
neo) 

11 

Gums. 

12 

Mangkudu Hoot . . 

Celebes . ,i 

IS 

do 

'Java. 

14' 

Mangkudu Wood, . 

do 

15 

do 

do ; 

16 

Lopisip Bark 

Celebes 

17 

Sapan Wood 

do 

18 

Bunchong Bui 



Wood 

do . « 

20 

Gaju Gum 

do . 

21 

Kasumba 

Celebes , 

21 

Eesins and Guttas 

Sarawak (Bor- 

22 

Vegetable tallow 

neo) . . 

do , , 

28 

Medicines 

Java 

24 

MassoyBark 

New Guinea . 


Fromj05CKIto£583per pi. of aToirti. 


Used In washing. 

: A resin used instead of pitcli^for pa.}i.rig 
tlie seams of -vessels. 


1 Vegetable Vax. 


This production is not indigenous to Java, 
but has been introduced from the oluceas 
where the Canari trees aiford shade to the 
Nutmeg plantations: This description of 
nut is eaten as a fnilL and the flavour 
cloaely^ resembles that of the almumL I'iic 
uncultivated variety produces a nut re- 
markable for the Quantity of oil it contains, 
vvliich is ^collected in large q«antifi«» by 
the inhabitants of the Moluccas, and is in 
general use for cooking and I'uiniing In 
lamps. In fact it there supersedes coco- 
nut oil, which is scarce. 

Used in making a lye for washing the hair, 
which it is said to cleanse and strengthen. 

India Euhher, 


jCollection of various gums in small bottles. 
A red dye, Morinda UmbeiMta, 
do do 

do do 

, do do 

|A dye 
A Tm dye 


do 

A 

SBrnower (Carthamm timi&ria) 

A great variety 
Melted into a gourd-shel! 

Hoots, herbs, and other vegetable sub- 
stances used by native practitioners as 

medicines. 

.Much used by the.natlves of lava and Bali 
as a cosmetie for .rubbing o? ^ their bodi«.. 








Koj Name of iirtide. 


25 Kudruti" \\ ooci 
2ti Box of 31iaeral3 . . CoBtaiismg comparteiefs. 

No. 1 Cod from Barram. 

2 Pyrites — Barram. 

3 Black & Yellow-Sand 

4 Antimony Ore. 

5 do 

6 do 

7 do 

8 Grade Antimony. 

9 Antimony Ores. 

10 Fresli water Pearls. 

11 Gold dnst. Rongh Diamonds. 

12 Native Iron ; Borneo Copper Ore. 

27 ; Ckiy’'sta! ^ * From the Neiffbboarhood of Mount OpMr. 

• U seful Woods . . 70 Specimens. 

• Fisli Maws . . Dsed as Isinglass. 

• Pipe Clay 

» Yellow Oelire 

• Eed Clay 

•sBamraer . . I 


.Place of Pro- 
duction. 



.AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS AND SUBSTA.NCES MANUFACTURED 
FROM NATIVE PRODUCE. 


28 i'^ekoe Tea 

29 Congo Tea 
00 Cigars 

31 'do 

32 do 

Table Rice 
do 

Ketane Rice 

I do 

.Katcbang Tsnak 


Katcbang Menali 
Katcimng EJoa 
do 
do 

Katcang Tiingali 
do Botor 
Blendju 

Katjang. Kadeleli 
Wiegane. 


ASlCoSee. 


^fhrmw Root 


Uam. 

Manufactured and packed on the Govern- 
ment plantations by Chinese Workmen. 

do 

Soiirabaya 

do 

do 

Indramayo 

(Java), 

• do 

do. 

. Java. 

Pulut Rice of the Malays, see No 127, 1st 
Collection. 

. do 

Dark variety. 

. do 

Ground nut. Much cultivated in the 
neighbourliood of the sugar plantations, 
wliere the refuse, after the oil has been ex- 
tracted, is used as a manure. The oil Is 
iu general are for burning, and among the 

. do 

poorer natives for fryiagfood. 

Red Pea. 

. do 

Green Pea. 

- do 

1 do 

* do 

do 

. do 

Used as a vegetable. 

. do 

The fiour mm in making cakes. 

. do 

Eaten with coffee when prepared as a 
paste and fried with oil. 
used as a vegetable. 

. do 

. do 

Eaten in various form. The oil expressed 

. Saawak (Bor- 

from it is considered to possess cer tain me- 
dicinal virtues. 

neo) 

Passeruaug 

C^siva) 

, Sarawak. (Bor-: 
nm) . 

Produce of the estate of Mr Henty 
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TEXTILE MATERIALS AND FABRICS* 



rava . Grown on tlie rice lands as a second crop 

(nncleaned), 

do . J>o (cleaned). 

do , Upland variety. Grown both as an annn^ 

al and as a perennial, (nncleaned.J 

do . Bo (cleaned.) 

)eiebei . • 
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2Co 

H'.ame of Article. 

Place of pro- 
duction. 

Eemarks. 

SolCottoa .1 

Pamanoekan 

(Java) 

Lowland variety. 

80 

do. 

do 

Upland do. 

87 

881 

do. 

do. J 

Sarawak 

Bali 

From Femambuko seed. 

89: Pine Apple Fibre , 
§1)1 Pap3^n2S J 

Celebes 


Java 

Wood, leaf and bark. 

9i;BarkCiotIi J 

do 

Made from Papyms-bark. 

9^Bai*kPaper .1 

'Madnm 

93Flax. .i 

J,ava 

1st Quality (dressed.) 

94 

do 


2nd do 

§5 Pine Apple Fibre 

do 


96 

Cotton f ifist 

Celebes 

Unbleached. 

m 

. • 


m 

Cotton Twist .’Celebes 

Dyed. 

99 

Cotton Yarn 

Java 

100 


. 


lOlfCottop Tape 

Celebes 


10*2 Embroidered Tape. 

do. 


103 Silk Tape 

do. 


104 Talli Pindlng 

do. 

Waist belt worn by the Natives. 

105 

ao 

do. 

do 

lOS 

do 

do. 

do 

107 

do 

Borneo 

do 

108 

Clotbv 

Bontan 

Manufactured by the so-called Arafuras 
or Mountaineers of one of the remote 
Eastern Islands, said to be New Guinea, 
but more probably Ceram, where the abo- 
rigines are known to manufacture various 
textile fabrics from native fibres. 

100 

Cotton Cloth 

Unbleached. 

110 

do 

Borneo 

111 

do 

do 


112 

Cloth 

Cotton Cloths 

Snmatra 


113 

Pamanoekan 


114 

Cotton Cloth 

(J ava). . 

Java. 

Dyed with the MaB^kudn root.^ 

115 

tIO' Cloths 

do 

Yarn and dyes of native production. 

116 

do 

do 

Yarn and dyes the production of Europe. 
Manufacture native. 

117 

do 

Celebes 

11,8 

do 

do 


119 

T20 

Cotton Cloth 

Java 

Weft, native yam Woof, European do 
Dyes, Native. 

121 

do 

Celebes 


122 

do 

do 


m 

do 

do 


124 

do 

do 


125 

do 

do 


126 

Cloths 

Linga 

Presented by His Highness the Sultan of 
Linga. 

• 

Embroidered Cloth. 

China 


do Cap 

Singapore .j 

1 



FANCY MANITPACT0HES. 


130 

Salad Tongs .1 

I Java 

Made of Bnffalo-hom. 

m 

Pin Cushion .] 

do 

do 

132 

Buttons , 

,do 

Of various sizes, turned from ivory, bone, 
and horn* 
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No 

Name of Article. 

Place of pro- 
duction. 

Seraarks. 

iS' 

184 

Combs 

do 

Java 

do 

1 Tortoise-shell horn. 

m 

Kris Handles 

do 

Carved Ivon% 

136 

Covers for Tumbler. 

do 

Tortoise-shell. 

137 

do 

do 

do 

138 

do 

do 

Buhhlo-horn. 

139 

Cigar Cases 

do 

Variegafed Bamboo. 

140 

do 

do 

Tortoise-shell. 

141 

do 

Celebes 

Bo with spring lids. 

142 

Arm Bangles 

do 

14J1 

Kris Ring & Cocka- 
too Chain 

do 


144 

Finger Rings 

do 


145 

Seal Ring 

do 


146 

Silver Bangles 

do 

Made from the Nautilus shell. 

147 

ChimneyOmaments 

Java 

148 

do 

do 

Bo. 

349 

Ladies Whips 

^ do 


150 

Horn Combs and 
Needle case. 

Celebs 


161 

Cuscus Fans 

Bawian 


162 

Pack of Playing 
Cards, 

Finding 

1 

Celebes * 
Singapore 

Golden Ornament worn by Malaj^an wo« 
men of mnk as a fastening" for the walst- 




Ibelt. 


Set of boxes 

Ceram 

These boxes were received after tlie No 1 




list had been completed, but in time to be 
forwarded by the Inglewood” s^ee No, 
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364 

155 

Models of Weapons. 
Siri or Betel-box . 

Java 

Linga 

166 

do 

do . 

do. 

157 

do 

do . 

do. 

168 

do 

do 

do. 

169 

160 

161 

162 

Knives 

Klewang or Sword. 
HMnng 

Sword 

Celebes 

Batan 

Java 

Borneo 

163' 

Betel Box 

Java 

164 

165 

166 

167 

168 

Chair Mat 

Sleeping Mat 

Dyak violin 

Kayen Guitar 
Native Musical . 
Instrument 

Bawian 

do 

Borneo 

do 

Java. 


, This fom of box can only be nsefl by the 
Sultan. Presented by ll. H. the Snltao, 

of Linga. 

Form peculiar to the Eajali Mnila or heir- 

^parent. 

Form peculiar to the Eiudaliam or Mea- 
surer. 

Fom peculiar to the Tamunggung or Mi- 
nister of War and Police. 

. Made from natire iron, 

. Chopping knife oftheTenggerM ountaineeri 
. Made of native iron by people of Kotai 
East coast of Borneo. 

. Containing 2 male 2 female do- 

amd 2 chilaren’s anklets. 
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IMPLSMINTS AND ABTIODES OP DOMESTIC VSW 


Place of 
Productioo. 


Made of the G-ammiit! Fibre. 
Jlnstrameot u»ed for boring wood. 

4 Made from the bark of the Kasiimba. 


174 Mode! of a Farm 
PstabiishmeEt 


>ore JForapmEmg pine-apple thread. 

For setting broken limbs. 

.'Brass swivel gum, used m an anmament 
, for Malay prahns. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


APPENDIX. 


The articles ennmerated in the foUowin| list arrived from Labuan after the 
Supplementary Collection had been arranged. Those articles adapted for overland' 
transit wii! be forwarded by the dannary steamer:— 

List of Articles collected by the Lahuan Government for the Ex- 
hibition of Industry of all Nations, and forwarded to Singapore 
to be incorporated '^^ith the collection from that place. 

ABMS 


No Name of Article. 


riiaiig 
2 4 Shield 
S [War Jacket 

4 rilang 

5 i Shield 
t; i Spear 


[ ] Spear 
• iTopy 


14 iTopy 

15 Krii 

16 Ditto 

17 Kampilan 
IB Ditto 

19 Dasan knife 

50 Ditto 

51 I (Spear 
n I Ditto 
m I Ditto' 

S4 Chfidn Armoar 

^ I Shields 

% I Ditto 

S9 Case for Arrows 
Sampitair 


Place of 
prodnctlon. 

Bemarks. 

Barrsm Elver 
N. W. Coast of 
Borneo 

Ditto ditto . 

1 The Arras of the Kyan Chief ** J^er 
> Berlari/* presented by Mm to the La- 
) buan Government. 

] The Arms of the Kyan Chiefs* Pamn 
VLajow,^^ presented by Mm to the Dabaaa 
J Government 

1 Ditto ditto . 

jThe Arms of the K 3 ran Chief ^‘Tam- 
> Adding,” presented by him to the La- 
1 baan Government. 

■ Ditto ditto . 

} The Arms of the Kyan Chief ^^Slng 
y Owdin,” presented by Mm to the La- 
1 baan Government 

. Borneo 
. Sooloo 
. Tampassak 
. Mallada Bay . 

> Mengatal 
. Ditto 

. Tampassak . . 

. Ditto 
. Ditto 

. Tampassak . 

. Ditto 

1 Swords ased by the Xllanim pirates on 
fthe Coast of Borneo. 

Used by the Dnsuns or Hill Trib«t. 

VUsed by IHanan pirates. 

worn by Illantm pirates. 

Used by ditto. 

. Ditto 

IJsed by ditto. 
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NATITE MANUFACTUEES* 


No 

Name of Article. 

Place of Pro- 
duction. 

“1 

Cloth 

N. W. Coast 
(Pandassan and 
Tampassuk) . B 

2 

Ditto 

do . . i 

S 

Ditto 

do . - Sf 

4 

Ditto 

do . . ^ 

5 

5 

1 Jackets 

Mengatal . j 

6 

7 

Sleeping Wrapper . 
Waist cloth naed by 

do . . i 


women 

do . . f 

B 

Ditto 

do . . E 

9 

Ditto' 

f do . E 

10 

Sarong 

Binine . k 

11 

Ditto 

do . E 

12 

Hat 

Mengatal . ] 

13 

Ditto .| 

do . ] 

24 

Basket .j 

do . A 

15 

Ditto 

do 

16 

RoliofMats 

do 

17 

Cooking pot 

do 

18 

Ditto 

do 

19 

Ditto 

do 

20 

Ornamental basket 
and cover 

do . D 

21 

Basket 

do . M 

22 

Mats 

Natunas Isids. 0: 

23 

Ditto « 

Brune 

24 

Hand-loom 

do 

25 

Sarong 

do 

26 

2 Gold Ear Orna- 
ments 

do . f 

27 

Ring 

do . t 

28 

Button’ 

do . j 

29 

Ornaments 

Labuan .jEi 


Remarks., 


^ Ma.awfacttired from 
' IS'atiYe cotton. 


[ Worn by Dnsuns. 

fade by Dusms, 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


With Sarong in conrsc of Mannfaetiire. 


► Worn by tiie women of Brune. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


I' Plough 

.{Mengatal(N.Wf 

2 

Harrow 

Coast of Bor-l 

jiieo JMade and used by Dusuns. 

.1 do. J do. 


NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 



Section of the trunk 
of the sago palm . 

Mengatal 

Abundant on all the N.W.Coast of Borneo 

2 

Coal 

Head of the 

Specimen from the outcrop in the bed of a 

3 

1 

Ditto 

Harbour of La- 
buan 

Tanjong Ku-^ 

stream.— 2 veins 18 feet apart and nearly 

3 feet thick. 

From a vein from 12 to 15 feet in thick- 

4 

I 

Tobacco 

bong 

Mengatal 

ness. 

Drown and prepared by the Natives of the 

5 

Coal 

1 

Mount Pisang 

n.W.Comt 


Ditto. ' , , , . 

^outh of the 
Brune River) . 
From bed of the 

'From a very thick vein. 



Kiangiiey river. 

Vein about 19 feet thick. 
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No 


Hame of Article. 


Place of pro- 
duction. 


Remarks. 


7 

'Caoutchouc 

X. W. Coast of 
Borneo 

s 

Kavii Garu 

do 

11 

KuHt kawan 

1 do < 

10 

Kavu Lakkar 

do . . ; 

11 

Kefta Ambiik 

do 

12 

Btfflkita-barrung . » 

do 

iS 

Tortulsesisell 

Lahuanand H, 
W. Coast 

14 

Pepper (black) 

N. W. Coast . , 

10 

Cotton 

do 

ii; 

Native Indigo plant 

do 

17 

Kappau paddi 

do 

18 

-do. ric-e 

do 

111 

Sampangan paddi . 

do 

20 

do. rice 

do 

21 

Pasir paddi 

do 

22 

do. rice 

do . . j 

2S 

Sambas blii paddy . 

do 

24 

Adan paddi 

do 

25 

.liniang ditto 

do 

2C 

Hadin ditto 

do 

27 

Jongko ditto 

do 

28 

do. rice 

do 


Nipalisalt 

do .. ] 

SO 

Treacle 

do ..f 

Si 

Vegetable Tallow. . 

do .. j 

S2 

iMiniak Kapayang. 

do ,.] 

SS 

Beribadak .. 

do 

S4 

'M. Langa 

do 

a7 

M. Kambayo 

1 do 

so 

M. Kamiri 

do . . j 

S7 

M. Kruin 

1 do . . 1 

38 Ciret 

^ do . .f 

Seed pearls 

do It 

40, Miniak Kapur 

do . 

_4I1 

Malacca canes *.l 

do . J 


fj-i 

f! ‘ tlST OF ■ 


i 


do. 


Bipens in 3 montlis from tlie time of plant- 

[ing. 

, AH gromi oii tlie sides of liilis. 


[Interior. 


[matism 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 
Si 
: 9| 

loi 

11 

12 

IS: 

14 


Kayu Arm 
Gabar Bnto 
Kayu Mal,ai!!i 
y, Beneoola 
L«la Karbaa. 
Oobaii 

,5 Tampaipyab.; 
„ Palab pa&wan: 
„ Petong 
„ ■ Laob , 

3, 'KandlsBalian. 

•Plje'' ■ . 

,3 Kalaia Pappa: 

.. Timn ■ J 


JLabnan 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do- 

do 

do 


Height abont 60 feet, diameter 3 feet, 
do 
do 
do 
do 

Height about 40 feet, diameter IS inches— 

bark used ia dyeing dull red. 

Fruit tree. 

Height SO feet, diameter 18 inches* 

„ SO feet, do. IS Inches. 

Small. 

Height SO feet by 2 feet. Fruit tree. 

, SO feet by 2 feet. 

, -SO' to 35 feet by S feet. 







m 


Hoi Name of Article. 


Place of pro- 
duction. 


ary 

Badak ntan 
Taratang 


Samuck 

Bansfas 


Flye (root of) 
Urat Mata - 


Bidarra 

Jfamuning 


88 ,, Limau Limau 

89 Name unknown 

40 do - 

41 do 

42 Kayu Jampalore or 
Jati China 

48 Kayu Sampilow - 

44 j, ^ SenangAnnun 

45 , Benatore bukit 

46 Samala 

4? Madangsisik 

48 Kalim pupa tandok 

49 Dadarra 

50 Madansr lada 


52 Nlbong benar 
58 Nibong sabarani 


Height 30 feet by 3 feet. 

Height so feet by 2 feet. 

„ 20 feet by 18 Indies. 

Fruit tree. 

Height 20 to fO twf by 2 feet, 

25 feet by 1 fout, 

,, 25 feet to 30 feet by 1 foot. 

40 feet by 2 feet 

,, 90 to 100 feet by 4 to 5 fc*et. 

; 5 , 90 to 120 feet by 5 to 6 feet. 

^ ,, 40 feet by 2| feet. 

„ 70 feet by 3 feet. 

: ,, 40 feet by 2| feet. 

j, SO to 120 feet b}’ 5 feet 
: „ 80 feet by 2 feet — used in dying, 

j, 30 feet by IS inches — iiited in coin- 

iBon fiiniitiire. 

,, 30 feet by 2 feet. 

„ 90 feet to 100 feet by 3 to 4 feet. 

„ 40 feet by 2| feet. 

„ 80 feet by IS inch — ^scented mwd.. 

„ 6 inches in diameter- 

Growsto a large size on the mainland of 
Borneo, 

6 inches diameter. 


60 feet by 18 inches. 

60 feet by 20 inches, 

90 feet by 4 feet— An oil is expressed from 

the fruit. 

70 feet by 3 feet. 

50 feet by 2^ feet, 
do. 

12 to 25 feet by IS inches, 
feet by 2 feet 
do. 

50 feet by 3 feet. 

90 feet— .a species of palm. 
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KOTES AT PINAHG, KIDAH &C. 

Bt J, B. Logan. 

Plmang^ Septemher 1850. Yisited Kampong Burmafi and 
examined tlie heads of some Burmese. 

1. Eoimded lozengOj nose broad and fiat at root liheMiiitiray 
spreading at bottom, face large, forehead naii’ow, inoiitli full, top 
and back of bead flat and at'^rigbt angles, from a little above the 
navel to a little below the knee elaborate tatooing of birds, mon« 
keys, floral designs &c., body stout and short but trunk long. 

2. A girl 5 years old of Tavai parents. Square bead, nose as 

No- 1. 

3. A young man — face oblong, large, — small forehead, — a 
Binua head. 

4. A yo'iiiig man, a sharper face, nose higher, angle of jaw 
more thrown out so as to tbrm a greater approach to a true or 
angular lozenge. 

The eyes of all remarkably bright and agreeable. The lips 
have a good humoured expression. On the whole very like some 
varieties of the Malay, Binua, and Dajab 
As it wRs desirable to fix approximately the positions of the 
different mountains of the mainland in ortler to define more ac« 
ciirately tlie river basins, I ascended *the Great II ill to get their 
bearings from it. Their outlines were too much obscured by 
clouds to distinguish them from each other and after %vaiting some 
time I descended. The change on plunging from the cool moun- 
tain air into the close heated layer that covers the plain was very 
strong, and much more marked than the diminution of the tem- 
perature during the ascent. By the barometer I made the height 
of the hill from the road at the bottom to be 2,379 feet. 

Strong southerly winds preventing my immediate return to 
Salangor, I resolved to collect all the information I could get about 
the wild tribes of this part of the Peninsula and to postpone if 
necessary my southern excumion to another season. I therefore 
availed myself of Mr BIundelFs obliging offer of the gun-boat, 
and on the 9th September left Pinang for Kidah at 4 a. m. Light 
winds retarded us till the afternoon when a squall helped us for a 
time, but after it passed we made no better progress than before 
and in the evening were obliged to anchor at Pulo Bunting. 

In the morning we reached the mouth of the 
Kidah, which bein^ very shallow we anchored off the .village of 
Kwala .Kidah a little above the rained and neglected fort, till 
the flood made, when we proceeded up the river. 

Meach. — S. W, by W, at the bend and .on the left side pass 
the village of Sahrang Nonia consisting of about 15 houses, one 
only of which is of considerable size. It belongs to Wan Sme, is 
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stiiToiiiided by a pagai’ and had a prau before ^it, from wliieli 
signs of wealth it would appear that he is the principal man of the 

place.. r«v , • t 

2. N. E. by N. Elephant hill seen OYer the top. On the right 

side at the bend Kampong Bindahara about 6 houses and a sriiail 
feeder, S. Kubang Rotan, up which, about an hoiir^s is 
Kampong Rotan Glam, a few houses. 

3. E. S. E. a distant mountain over the head. A small creek, 
S. Riisa, near head. 

4. Ih. 16' S, for a few minutes, then S. E.; Ih. SO' by E.; 
1. 38' N. N. E; 1.43’ N. by W; 1.48’ N. E. long; 2k S.; 
2.8’ long E. S. E. the nipa now more abundant and with larger 
leaves, on the right S. Mirjang ; 2.18’ E.N.E.^ Elephant hill seen 
N. by W. At the head of the reach on the right bank a paddy 
plain comes into viewt A bend to the N. then 2.25 E. N. E. 
coconuts seen over a fringe of nipas and jungle. Near the head S. 
Mplam 2.32 E. the nipas are now very fine and large ; 2,3f5 N«E. 
by N. mountains over the head — houses on the right bank ; 2.41} 
houses at extremitj’-, a great plaia on the left bankinterpersecl with 
belts of trees and Gimong Jirai rising from it to the soiilh. 

The houses proved to be the village of Alor-Sta/ the usual 
residence of the chiefs. I sent my Malayjurutulis to the Kota, 
and after some time he returned with a Malay and Kling, who 
brought a message from two of the mantris to the effect tliat the 
Raja was absent but they would be glad to see me« I walked 
through a long narrow muddy lane, with dirty and slovenly altap 
shops on each side in several of which cloths w^ere piled up, while 
most exhibited only the usual Malay commodities. At the end 
of the village we crossed a small diteklike creek by a dilapidated 
wooden platform and presently turning to the right saw, a little 
way before us, the ruinous brick wall of Kota-Sla. Projecting for 
a considerable length outside of this was a new wooden house of 
which only the posts and roof were finished. The wood work 
was of large and fine pieces of timber and more like a substantial 
Bugis than a Malayan edifice. In the middle of this, aiaongsl 
planks and saw dust, a few chairs were placed, and my arrival being 
intimated the mantris came out of the Kota and welcomed me. 
One of them, an old man, reminded me that he had been in attend- 
ance to give evidence on the trial of Tuanku Mahomed Saad, a 
nephew of the late king, who was prosecuted at Pinang for 
alleged piracies ten years ago. The other was a young man whose 
acquaintance I had made more recently on the occasion of his 
being sent by Tuanku Dai on political business to Singapore. The 
Raja, they told me,' was living in seclusion some distance up the 
river from fear of small pox, it would take me 2 days to reach 

* The -words .in, common, . pronunciation, are phonetically united hj placing the 
accent on the o and sometimes omitting the r while the final o receives the 
abriipt accent with a naso-gnttnral tone, lienee the name has been written Alostar* 
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liini and I would find no Simangs. Tliey proposed to forward a 
letter of introduction to him which I had received from Mr Blun- 
dellj and requested me to w^ait at Alor-Sta til! they heard from 
him. Fearing delay and considering that the best way of accom- 
plishing my object would be to place myself as near the Raja as 
possible and then communicate with him, I told them I would go 
up with the tide as far as I could without breaking through the 
line of pmtan^ {taboo.) They promised to send me a guide 
and I returned to the boat alter a long conversation whicTi the 
present unhappy position of Kidah prevents my repeating. In 
the night I ascended to Pangkalan Biikit Pinang and in the 
morning found w'e were lying off a watch house where men were 
stationed to enforce the pantang, which proved to be only a quaran- 
tine, for boats that arrive during the day are allotted to proceed up 
at night The guide not being suffered to go further, the letter 
livas entrusted to one of the mata-matas on guard. As different 
canoes arri*?ed, each was made fast at this Pangkalan, so that the 
spot otherwise solitary, for there was no house near it, became a 
busy scene, some of the new comem lounging about and chatting, 
some cooking their breakfasts and some bargaining with the mata- 
matas for dried fish which they had prepared'" in considerable 
quantities and stuck round the watch shed. The bank of the river 
for a breadth of twenty or thirty paces is left uncultivated and is 
covered with grass and clumps of brushwood, with occasional trees. 
On its land side runs a continuous belt of bambus. I landed and 
making my way through the bambus, by one of the numerous 
openings left for the passage of men and cattle, stood on the side 
of a magnificent plain which I can only compare to one of the wide 
plains of Bengal, for there is nothing like it in the rest of the Penin- 
sula* The whole is an immense paddy field, broken at great inter- 
vals by clumps and belts of trees, but only a small part is now under 
culture. In some places ploughs were at work drawn by buffaloes 
and oxen, and in others the women were already planting out the 
young paddy. I strolled down the bank till I came to a succession 
of houses. The Malays here said that the plain w^ inferior in 
fertility to Province Wellesley, which they thought was accounted 
for by the latter being new land and the former old. The average 
produce here is about one kuncha per orlong while the newer 
land, that nearer the sea, as at Alo^ Sta, yields about 2 kunchas. 
Some of the Malays had lived in the Province, and although they 
preferred their present situation they complained of the arbitrary 
and irregular demands that were made on their time and labour, 
several being called away at present for instance to procure 
materials for the Baja% house and aid in its erection. 

The reach in which we were detained, Rantau Alor Ganu, is a very 
long.one.^ While the Siamese occupied the country their chief place 
of residence ivas on its bank. It is close upon the hilly country, 
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wliich is seen rising in several short ranges on the N.E. Theiiearesl 
is a bold range called BaMt Malan (bearing 38® 40’ from the bank 
opposite PaSgkaliaa. Bukit Fimnp) A more roanded rouge ad». 
vances from behind it to the north, its highest point beiiig 24'^ lOh 
Between the summits of these two ranges, mountaim are seen in 
the distance in three distinct ranges. More to the east, 6B® 
20h is a single sharp Ull called B. finggi. The only hill seen 
risifiP' from tlie plain to the west of ‘ north is Biikit Tun- 
jang^ 343® 30’ where Tanka Anam resides. While I was 
takTng these bearings a neat boat shot rapidly round the 
head'^'of the reach and approached the prau. On descending I 
found, iti it one of the mantris, Wan Mot, an easy, good-natured^ 
and polite gentleman, who said he had been mnt by Tiianka D?i 
to receive me and invite me to visit him, his boat being at my 
service. Leaving the prau to follow I went up in the boat The 
river as it becomes more shallow, changes its character from that 
of a canal to a pleasant stream flowing with variable depth over 
a sandy boltora. The banks above Bantaa Alor Gann are very 
agreeable, being sandy more than muddy, witli wavy outlines, 
irregular in height, and covered with brushwood, bambiis and fruit 
trees, marking the transition from the alluvial plain to the higher 
and more ancient land. The residence of the Timku is at Bukit 
Finang, where the banks are high. He received me In a small 
bungalow, or rather balai, built over the river, his house beiiig 
higher on the bank. The dais was carpeted and furnished with a 
table and two chairs. His four sons, interesting boys, decked out 
for the occasion with gold chains, cloth of silk and*gold &c. wera 
placed on the carpet beside us, while Wan Mot and some other 
mantris occupied the lower floor. His welcome was extremely kiocL 
He regretted his inability to procure a Sfmang, as the race did 
not now frequent the interior of the Kidah basirt, and recommended 
me to ascend the Muda or the Krian where they still had their haunts. 
They have long deserted the Ian and other streams of Gunong 
Jarai, mentioned in Mr Andei'son's notices of the Simaog as being 
frequented by them. TJnderetanding that I wished to see the tombs 
of his ancestors at Langar he ordered six elephants to be got ready 
, -mid desired his eldest son, Tunku Ahmed, with Wan Mot and a- 
Bumber of loliowers to conduct me to the place. Our path lay at 
first^ along the bank of the river but w'e soon left it and, after 
passing over some dry and undulaiing-ground covered with grass 
■ -and trees, we struck across the paddy ^ains, the elephants splashing 
through the water and mud when, the fiel& were not yet planted, 
and picking their steps along the narrow batas or embankments 
where the young paddy already grew. The elephants were in 
good diseiplme, hardly once succeeding in their occasional attempts 
to snatch 'a trunkful of the paddy, but a young one which 
trotted at; its mother’s heels, was constantly trespassing. It 
: 'was ; tiBus^ the hasty manner, in which it gathered 
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a last nioutlifiil anti tlieri trotted off, wliofi clisiiirbecl in its 
pilfei-iiig by the angry cries of the mahouts. The Malay Iiowdali 
is merely a large pack saddle with a curved caiiopj^ of plaited 
rattan work over it^ and handles, ( tellnga^ ears, as they call them) 
before and behind^ which the sitter seizes and holds on by, when 
ascending or descending the bank of a nullah or other abrupt 
groiind. After a ride of some hours, mostly across paddy fields, 
we entered a wooded tract and crossing a nulla, formerly the bed 
of the Kidah river, dismounted beside the tombs. They are 
enclosed by an old brick wall and are not remarkable for their 
size or workmanship, while the absence of all inscriptions detmcfs 
fiom their interest. Those of Tunku Abdulla, his father the late 
iiiifortiinate king, and two of his predecessors were pointed out, but 
I saw none of the ancient rulers of the Hindu regime, as I had been 
led to expect. We returned by a nearer route in which we crossed 
several nullas, some so deep that the smaller elephants had to swim. 
It was evening before we arrived at Bakit Pinang, where I found the 
praii waiting and the crew feasting on one of two oxen which the 
Tunku had presented to me. In the evening I again visited him 
at his request and had a conversation of some hours, in which he 
fully explained his position and prospects. I counselled submission 
and advised him to cultivate the good will of the British authorities 
and cautiously avoid giving any umbrage to his present superiom, 
the Siamese. The little hope I had to offer of any improvement 
in his posi'ion seemed to be dependent on his faithfully adhering 
to this policy and waiting events. The uncertainty of his tenure 
and the character of the Siamese government, filled him with 
apprehension, not so much for himstdf as for his children, and I 
could not listen to him, look on the anxious expression of his face, 
and recollect the misfortunes which his family and country have 
endured since they became allied to us, without feeling pity for 
him and sorrow for the part our government has thought fit to 
take. At an early hour next morning I proceeded down the river, 
furnished with a letter from the Tunku to his Pahgulu on the 
Krlan, where I bad determined on going in preference to the 
M uda, the ascent of which is difficult and slow, from the rapidity 
of its current. 

It is much to be regretted that this magnificent plain, which is 
capable of supporting a very large and prosperous population, and 
at no distant dale numbered about 100,000 inhabitafits,shouldremain 
In its present condition, more a great wild than a cultivated land. Its 
proximity to Pinang and the unlimited supplies of rice, cattle and 
all other kinds of native provisions which it is capable of affording,* 
mve us a strong interest in ■ promoting its gradual return to its 
former productiveness. While the government remains precanous, 

, * Itt Kld&koxm cost fromSStoSO^ buifaloes $0to,$6| fowls $2 to- S3 tbe 
paddy. is now at $S but after harvest per kmcM, the filtb part of a 
■cojan. ■■ , - 
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as at present^, there is little prospect of its acquiring a large and 
settled population. When the Malay ^ chiefs retiiriieclj even in 
their reduced state, a number of the old inhabitarife followed them, 
but a large proportion of the Malays who had obtained lands in 
Province Wellesley or emigrated to more distant places, ami of 
those who had grown to manhood since the Siamese invasion, 
preferred to remain in their adopted homes. The present popiilatioiii 
according to Tunku Dai and some of bis mantris, is as fellows:— 


Kidah plain 

Tuankii Dai’s province 4,500 

Tiianku Anum’s 2,11)0 


6,500 

Muda....... i;30l) 

Piirlis 

Siiul 


11,300 

The territory under Tunku Dai’s government is the soutliern and 
most valuable portion of Kidah, extending from the Miida to the 
Kidah, and embracing also the northern part of tiie basin of the 
latter as far up the river as Bukit Pinang, beyond which the right 
or north bank is subject to Tunku Anum, a line running in a 
northerly direction to Alor Che Madi forming the boundary. 
The jurisdiction of the latter extends from the right bank of the 
Kidah, above B. Pinang, to Purlis, which is a separate province, 
as is also SituL 

No tribute of any kind is at present exacted by the Siamese, 
but the Buhga Mas, which costa about three thousand doUaw, is 
sent to Bangkok every third year. 

The native currency is the tra, a small round coin of tin with a 
hole in the centre, of which are a talij 8 tali being equivaleal 
to a dollar. 

The following are the names of the villages and tributaries that 
we passed in ascending the Kidah, those marked I being om the 
left bank descending, and the others on the right. 

Kwala Kidah, Kota, Alor Malaka, Sabrang Nonia I, Suagi 
Kabang Eotan, Kapal Picha Z, Tilo’ Kiche Bat, Bambang 
Panjang 4 Tilo’ Chingai Tafai^au I, S. MiVgong or Mir- 
jang (a la^e kampong on this stream) Mamplain, Kwak 
Bitimbai I, Trus Panda I, Trus Tunku Hassan, FuloKapall, 
S. Limbong 4 AIo’ ■ Sta and Kota Sta, Alor Male 4 Tllo’ 
Ian, Kampong Bada, Kanchut, Data Bindaham’s tomlw, Lubo 
Piringi, _ Alor Se Madu 4 Pumpoi^, Alor Mah4 Suka Menanti, 
Alor Mira 4 Ana’ Bukit 4 Alor Gunong, Alor Singjaya 4 Alor 
Che ^ Madi,; Alor Ganu, Bukit 'Pinang 4 ' T. Dai’s Kampong I, 
: Bukit ' Tiiiggb.B. Lingkwas 4 K. Demng f, Padang Luar 4 Kok 
Mangheo, B. Karbau Beguling /, K. Tanglah, K. Abau I., K# 
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Korang Itam, K. Jeni, K. Indrang I (road to Blimbieg) K. 
Tikai. The stream is now small, flowing tliroiigli Fadang Tra« 
On the right it is joined bj S. Sauwi. From the Kwala to B« 
Pinang may be reckoned 12 houi’s pull From B. Pinang to 
Fadang Tra is said to take a day and a half, thence to Pnfai 4 
days, and from Pnlai to Prangin Palani half a day« On the 
boundary there is^a remarkable mountain called Biikit Sabla, very 
steep os the Kidah side asd flat, forming a cuki¥ated plain, on 
the 'Patani side. 

This i«isit to Kidali and my subsequent excursions enabled 
me to see Grnosg dii'ai on all sides save tlie east. From all 
pointe of view it is long and bold, which so far confirms the report 
of the Malays that its base is of a square form. It seemed to me 
however that it has a consitlerably greater extension from N.W. to 
S. E. than in the opposite direction. Its western face rises directly 
from the sea and its successive ridges and ravines come fully into 
view as we pass between Pinang and Kidah, On all other side^ it 
is surrounded by the flat alluvial plain and must undoubtedly have 
once been an island like its sister mountain of Pinang. The 
western face has regular slopes at its N. and S. ends but between 
them is much broken, presenting a totally different appearance 
from the granitic mountains, insular and peninsular, between 
Pinang and Singapore. The slopes clothed with smooth surfaces 
of forest are in many places suddenly interrupted by steep descents 
on which the vegetation is rougher. Some of these great scaura 
present precipices of bare rork. I counted six of these precipices, 
and a slender white streak on the face of one of them was seen 
through the glass to be a waterfall. The whole appearance of the 
mountain was such as a great stratified mass would present after 
being long worn by the sea, and I think it can only be accounted 
for by supposing that it emerged slowly, and that its gullies and 
cliffs were gradually elevated mto their present position of security 
from the further assaults of the waves. Its abrupt desceBts and 
sharp angles r^emble Tioman more' than the purely granitic 
mountains, and I have no doubt that it will be found like it to be 
mainly composed of stratified rock more or less indurated and 
metamorphosed by pluionic action, but whether it will be seen 
actually passing into granite as in Tioman cannot of course be 
comectured. 

The Malays of Kidah present some characteristics to an observer 
coming from the south of the Peninsula which are worth 
mentioning. In features they more often approximate to, the 
eastern negro type than the southern 'Malays, and I was particularly 
struck by the repeated occurrence of the deep nasal depression, of 
the , Simangs, Australians and Papuans. Small heads,' with all 
the features : as It were contracted and compressed, are common. 
The. language is the same as that of the south, peculiarities of 
expression being the only distinction, but of these there .are,; a 
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oonsideraUe number. The pronunciation however is very different, 
that of the purer Kkkh people being guttural like the inland 
tribes of the south but not harshly so. The r is the Korthiirobrian 
hurt. Words are much compressed, the syllables being pronounced 
in a short abrupt manner, and the same habit appears in lha 
contraction of polysyllabic Mahomedan names, for Mahamecl, 
Mot for Mahmud, Snib for Ismail &e. The monosyllabic 
tendency is also evinced in their choice of words. Since there is 
no doubt that Kidali derived its Malay population from the south 
of the Peuiosula,. this tendency must be attributed to the influence 
of the older tribes, w'hose language retains much more of m 
Ultraindhm character than the proper Malay. 

I regretted that tlm time at xr.y disposal did not allow of mj 
proceeding for a few days to the northward. A number of points 
and islands rising sharply and abruptly fruii the sea, as Elephant 
hill does from the plain, and the deeply serrated outlines of «ome 
of the Lankawis, ail at a short distance from Kwala Kidah, 
shewed that I had reached the latiuide in which the Peninsula 
ceases to present only sandstones and clays barren of organic 
remains, and begins to abound in limestone in which they are 
plentifully preserved. 

SUNGI KUIAN. 

On the 15th I started for the Krian furnished witli a letter from 
Mr Blundell to Wan^ Sme the Pangulu on the Peiu side, whom I 
intended to visit before going up the river to the kampong of the 
Kidah Pangulii who is also named Sme. Failing to procure a 

f uide to Bagan Tiang, which I learned at Pulo Kra was the resi* 
ence of the Pera' Pangulu, and only approachable at high winter 
on account of the broad mud bank which extends along iHe coast, 

I was obliged, when overtaken by night before we r< ached Kw^ala 
Krian, to proceed at once into the latter. Next moiming I stopped 
at the house of a near relative and representative of the Fera^ 
Pangulu and begged him to forward the letter, wdth an intimation 
of the^ cause of my not delivering it in person, and a request that 
any Simangs that could be procured on his side of the river might 
he brought down to Bukit Tunggal, where my prau would" be 
anchored. We then went up the river which is cultivated and 
inhabited throughout on the light bank, and partially on the left. 
Besides numerous clumps and continuoas belts of fruit frees with 
detached h<mses and some small villages, we passed two European 
sugar plantations, one having a neat bungalow close to the river. 
When : I . visited the Krian some years ago there was nothing to 
distinguish, it: from a purely Malayan river, and this character was 
further impressed by’ the presence of the Bin<lalmra of Peru' with 
a small fleet. , Now, shortly after emerging from the mangroves, 
we ' passed a village with a Police tannah at the' end of a road which 
connects ,, it with the. noithem part of the Province and here seiTi?s 
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to convey to. the river the produce of two large and lloiirisliing 
suti'ar estates immediately behind the village. It was late before 
we reached BiiHt Tiinggal, the limit of Province Weljesley^ and we 
had some dilliciiltj In finding the house of the Kidah Panguk 
which lies near the foot of the Hi I a little way beyond the boundary. 
He came on board, read TunkuBafs letter and promised to d^espatch 
a canoe up the river before day break in search of Simangs. 
Next morning he visited me again and was very friendly and 
comiounicative. In the forenoon, when I was going down the 
river to visit Kampong Sungi Papan, a large boat followed by a 
smaller one, both full , of men, passed us. This proved to be the 
Pera’ Panguln, who, on receiving Mr B I undell^s letter last night, 
had immediately started, directing a long canoe of small draught 
to be sent after him to take me up the river. This was more than 
I had asked or expected,^ and I could not place myself in his hands 
without offending the Kidah Pangulu and Tunku Dai. I thanked 
him heartily for his kindness, regretted that he bad taken the 
trouble of coming up in pei’son, and begged that I might not be 
the occasion of detaining him when he had no doubt Important 
affairs to attend to at Bagan Tiang, explaining that my intention 
w^as to remain at B. Tniiggai in the pi*au, where I could with most 
facility make vocabularies of the languages of any Si nangs that 
might be procurable on the Pera’ or Kiiah sides of the river. 
He said that Simangs were found in all the rivers of Pera’ and 
were of three kinds, the Simang Paya who frequented the low 
and marshy alluvium between the sea and the hills, the Sirnang 
Bukit who wandered in the forests of the hills, and the Sakai who 
were confined to the mountains of the interior. There are some 
Simang Paja at Bagan Tiang and he has one domesticated in his 
house. While we were conversing, a Pcra’ man passing down 
was hailed by the Pangulu and told him that at present all the 
Krian Simangs were in the Kidah territory. The Pa rigid u asked 
what had led to this, and he replied that they were accustomed to 
wander about at will, being under no jurisdiction and ready to work 
for a time for any Malay who chose to employ them. The Parigiihi 
is a Patani man who fled when his country was devastated 
by the Siamese. He is an active trader and has been a frequent 
visitor of Singapore. According to him there are thousands of 
Simangs in the interior of Patani, Trangganii, Ki lab and Pera^ 
They abound wherever the countiy is covered with forest and 
there are few or no Malays. In the afternoon the Pasigulu 
returned to Bagan Tiang and in the evening some of his people 
who had gone up the river in search of Simangs came back unsuc- 
cessful, This of course vras merely intended to shew the Parigiilu^s 
zeal. , 

In: the evening I visited the Kidah Parigulu and was told that 
a Ssmang 'would be brought down next day. In the morning, 
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tired of waiting and desirous of seeing a little more of the river, 
I weighed anchor and pulled up. 

8li. 35 W» S. W. nipa or both sides, on the left large and thick, 
on the right small and scattered, a few coconuts liehind ; S. S. W* 
lb, land on R. B. swampy covered with grass and hnishwood, 
formerly paddy, beyond jungle; 9. S. E. ib. Giinong Bubo beaiii 
S. E. by E. ; S. a short reach, then a long bend to E. then N ; 
9.40 E. then S. E, by E. a long reach with 50 houses on the B* 
B. Bagaii Sama. B. Panchur rises dose behind. Paddy is 
cultivated here but without ploughs. The produce is 2 to 2| 
iiioclia«, nearer the sea it is said to^be 4. At ilie head of the reach 
we meet the Pangulu with a Simang wlm is transferred to the 
prau which returns to Bagan Sama while the Pangiilu accompanies 
me up the river: 10.30 W; 10.32 S. long. E. by N. on R. B. 
Kubu 11 houses; 11. S.E. long; 11.10 N.E. by M; 11. 20 N.B. 
Panchur in front. N. E short E. S. E, S. by E. the river sud™ 
denly -contracts and two small openings are seen, that on the S. is 
the mouth of the Samagaga which dmiiis half of the plain between 
the Krian and the Kuraii. On the N. the Kriari, now much 
narrower. I pr oeeeded up as far as Kampong Baja and then 
returned. The Krian as far as I w*ent, retains the character of a 
deep tidal canal. At B. Tunggal it is 7 fathoms in depth. The 
only other large river on this side of the Pera’ is the Kurau. The 
following are the kampongs, streams of the Krian. 

Kwala Krian, S. Udaiig I, S. Datu Pirtang (a kramat,) S. Sta’ 
I, S. Tukang Junta, Rantau Panjang, Tanjong Ipe I, Rantau Ni- 
bong Tabas, S. Bakap, T. Durian, S.^ Papan, S. Kichi, Bukit 
Tunggal, Kampong Telo*, Nibong bedigo I, Bagan Sama, Tande 
Cliuka /, Bukit Trap i, S. Teugge i, Kubn, S. Sulii, S. Simang 
I, K. Besar, S. Samagaga f, K. Raja, K. Pa Moral, Paclang 
lalang, S. and K. Jani Sarapet, S. Liibu Buntau, S. Raja Men- 
yusti I, S. and K. Ijau (inland K Lampan) /, K. Slrdang, K. 
Limau, S. Ti-ap, S. Linta I, S. Silama I, S. Dingin, S. Maharig. 
The last is 4 days’ pull above K. Raja, and a day’s Joiirney beyond 
brings the tmveiler to Kopang on the Patani river. Siiama and 
Ijau are both as large as the Krian. 

Paiigulu Sine’ has been 10 years in Krian. His jurisdiction 
extends from this river to the Pry, but there are few inhabitants 
within these bounds, save on the Krian, the country north of it 
as far as the Muda being a jungle. The Pai%iilu is entitled to 
levy a tenth of rice, dragon^ blood and ataps, four doIlai*s per bhar 
on tin, , and two dollai-s per family on cultivated, land. Benjamin, 
wax : and ivory are ^ royalties. He Is empowered to lax imporls 
but 'does: not. A Jittle tin is procured at present He himself is 
working'.a pit:, (kilian) not far from B. TunggaL Some gita 
tabaU' timhas^ had, attmeted his attention. He had 

never seen' or heard of the substance before. The Pera’ Paiigmlu, 
a shrewd and travelled merchant, w^as well acquainted with it and 
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said tbe tree was comnaon^ in tlie jungles of Krian» He bad 
collecteci a quantity of the gita and sent it to Pinang but the price 
was not remunerative and he abandoned the collection of it 

From the Kidah Pangiilu and other Malays I gathered a few 
particulars respecting the recent history of the district. Their 
knowledge did not extend back beyond the time of Indra Stia 
whose Jurisdiction reached to the Kiirau. He lived. at Kampong 
Maja, and his son Paiiguhi Long, who afterwards acquired the 
title of Raja Stia Jaya, succeeded him and ruled for thirty years. 
His Jurisdiction also included the whole basin of the Krian, that is 
all the land w’atered by its tributaries left and right, and extending 
on the south to the margin of the Kuraii basin. Some of my 
informants held land on both sides of the Krian, Raja Stia Jaya 
appeal’s to have been succeeded by Pangulii Jumahat in whose 
time Nakoda Udin was Paugulu of the Kuraii. The next ruler 
w’as Timkii Nii whose authority stretched from the interior of 
Bafu Kawan to Tanjong Piandang. When the Siamese invaded 
Kidah in 1821 they appear to have been ignorant that Kidah had 
any land to the south of the Muda. At all events they never 
visited the Krian which remained subject to the Malay king, and 
three years after his expulsion his nephew Tunku Kudin took up his 
residence in Krian, governing it and receiving the usual duties. 
He leased the dragon ""s blood, rattans and tin to a Chinese known 
ill Krian as Baba Malacca but whose name ^peara to have been 
Ku Tin. Tunku Kudin lived near Bukit Tuuggal about four 
years. Afler the ex-king was sent to Malacca it would appear 
that Nakoda Udin was requested to hold Krian for him. On his 
return to Kidah in 1842 he took possession of theterritory,butPera’ 
having during his absence made a treaty with the East India 
Company, in which the Krian is mentioned as the boundary of 
that country, the British authorities conceived themselves bound 
to maintain that boundary and compelled Tunku Dai in 1848 
to evacuate the southern half of the basin. I do not ofier any 
opinion on this subject Ail the Malays of whom I made enquiries 
were unanimous in declaring that the whole basin had immemo- 
rially formed part of Kidah, and considered the matter as too 
notorious to admit of any question. Other strong facte, which I 
do not consider myself at liberty to mention here, confirm this. On 
the other hand the Krian river appears to have been always 
regarded by the authorities in Pinang as the boundary. In a short 
account of Kidah written by Mr Topping from information 
supplied by Captain Light before our acquisition of Province 
Wellesley,* it is said Krian produces rattans and canes; this 
is the southern extremity of Kedda and hence begins Perak.^' 
The basin, not the river, Is probably here meant as it would be by 
a Malay in speaking of the produce of the Krian. Malay Mng- 

* Seme account of Ked4ah,” J; L A, Yoh iv. .p. 42. ' 
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doms are agglomerations of river settlements^ ami I doubt if a 
single instance can be found where a rirer district is politically 
divided by the river."^ 

FULO KEA. 

Tlicso islands are interesting in conneclion with the geology of 
the Malay Peninsula. The nearest rocks on both sides— those of 
Bata Kawan on the E. and Pinang on the W. — are granitic. 
The Kra hills are composed of fine soft clays^ irregular in strike 
and dip^ and in many places indurated and altered hy plu tonic 
actb>B. In every respect they resemble the partially altered 
aqueous rocks of the southern extremity of the Peninsula. I did 
not examine the islands all round, and the following notes refer lo 
the places where I landed. 

South Kra. N.W. Point — strike S.E. dip S.W.S2=*, line clay, 
blue and other colours, highly indurated, with ferruglnoiis veins and 
seams, and in many places cfosely resembling the hardLjdianstone 
of Pulo Pisang and some pf the islets of the Singapore strait, 
while in others the rock remains soft and unchanged, but with 
ferruginous cavernous bands like those of the South. At a short 
distance the strike is SSE. | E. and the dip 53 westerly. 
Proceeding along the western side, the next point is li^ht reddish 
day without ffUTUginous bands. The point beyond is much 
indurated and iron-masked, with frequent veins of qiiariz. The 
base is still clay, mostly red but sometimes whitish. Strike S.W. | 
S. dip westerly. Quartz veins, generally 2 to 3 inches, but one 
8 inches in breadth, with iron seams at their sides and crossing 
them, the rock for a foot or two on both sides highly indurated 
and standing out from the wasting of the softer rock, the external 
surfaces of the iron seams Mistered or minutely mamiilated. These 
veins and the ledges formed by them maintain a W. by N. strike 
along this point. They are evidently the original rock metamor- 
phosed, for it is seen here and there included in them and only 
partially converted. In some places the fine laminae of the 
clay are slightly sepamted like the lea ves of a book lying open. 
Similar effects may be seen in Palo Tlkong and other islands of 
the South. 

North Kra. W. side. S. Point is the steep rocky end of an 
abrupt hill. Off the west side is a red rock rising from the sea. 
It is composed of fine clay mostly red, which marks well, and a 
little bluish, both disintegrating into a dark red soil. Strike S. by 
W. dip , 85® westerly. In sailing near other parts of both islands 
the rock appeared lo be^ everywhere the same kind of clay, and 
the ' only observed variations were in colour and degree of trans- 
formation. 

® These slight notes refer only to geographical and historical facts. On the 
policy of gOTcmmeiit I make no remark. 
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It tints appears that tliis remnant of the ancient aqueous rocks 
of this part of the Peninsula, having wholly changed or granitic 
rocks OB both .sides, is identical in all its appearances with the 
nomeroiis islets of the Straite of Singapore® The ferriiginous 
bands, it may be noticed, would yield a considerable supply of 
malerial for roads, similar to that which has been, for some years, 
used at Singapore with so much advantage, under the name of 
laterite* To those nutmeg planters who are interested in comparing 
the soils of the two settlements, I may remark that ^the rocks 
and soils of Pulo Kra, and of Bukit Bf era and B. Jilutong in 
Province Wellesley are entirely similar to the finer ferruginous 
clays of Singapore. I mean the stratified or aqueous clays, for 
those of the decomposed granitic tract in general, from an excess 
of felspar, produce a less friable soil than that yielded by the 
PInang granites, and this I fear will prove injurious to nuteegs 
as their roots descend into the clayey subsoil. 
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sit A Sit A DATOH TAMUNGONG MTJAR (OESEALOCfY OF TlIi: 

TAMUNGONG OF MUAH.*) 

Inila pertiiriman bermula mula asal orang iang membuka tana 
Milan Tetkala daliiilunla Muar itii dibuka dieh Jakiiii dan 
Benua. ' Adapun iang dikeiaarkanBla clagaiigan dari tain- 

f at itii pertama tama gacling dan kajii gahrii^ clan rotaii 
atu dan rotan sagah dan damar batii dan minia’ dun liliii 
dan kamnman dan giiliga dan kayn arang clan giita tapa’ 
dan kaptir barns dan mas — itnla dagangaii iapg katuar pada 
tampat itii pada masa itn, tiada ia berraja dan tiada ia ber|,mi'ig« 
bnlii di tampat itn liinga sampei kapada sanat 910 (A. B. 1504) 
tatkala Sultan Malimood Shah yang pertama-tama diiangar oleh 
Pharingy. Maka alah dia maka larilah ia ka Muar dangari sagala 
raiat tantrania dari sitiila lain ka Pahang dan deri Paining 
laluiah ia ka Johore. Maka adalah raiat Siilfaii itii iang 
maningai di Mnar mambiika tampat kiimdian dari pada itii ber- 
baikla ia di Sagamat nama tampatnia, dan di Pagoh nama kain* 
pongnia dan di Siiugie Riang, kampongnia, dan cli Suiigie Terafj 
nama kampongnia. Maka kampong itu ampat oraiig tiiha-tiiha, 
barang sasiiatu apa apa didalam situ mufakatlah orang tulia-tiilia 
iang berampat itu hinga sampei kapada sanat 1119 (A.D. 1704), 
Maka adalah sa orang-orang dari pada mantri Sultan Abdul Jalil 
Shah dudonia di Johore, namania Sama-di~raja ia it?i asainia dari 
pada orang basar-basar Johore, bukannia asai dari pada katiiruiiau 
raja lalah iang mamohonkan tana Muar itu kapada Sultan Abdul 
Jalil Shah, ia handa^ dudo’ serta mamarenta sakallan orang 
didalam Muar. Maka oleh Sultan itu dikiimiakaii perinintahan 
itu. Maka ia pun pindah-lah ka Muar ia dudo' di dalam Suiigie 
Muar, nama tampatnia ia diam di Pantai Layang, Maka ia 
mamarentah sakalian orang di dalam Miiai', sampei kapada sanat 
1145 (A.D. 1730.) Maka matilah ia ada ia maningai ana’ saorang 
laki laki Pacluka Tuan namania, Maka ana’nia itu pergy niang- 
adap ka Johore mampersambahkan hal kamatian aiahnia pada 
masa itu Sultan Abdul Jalil Shah mamarenta. Maka oleh Sultan 
Abdul Jalil Shah iaiah Mangangkat serta inangurniahy galar 
Datoh Tamongong Paduka' Tuan. Masa itiilah bahrii di sabut 
Datoh Tamongong Paduka Tuan iaiah iang pertama-tama begaiar 
Tomongong didalam Muar mamarenta sampei kapada sanat 1185 
(A, B. 1770) matilah ia, ada ia maningaikan ana’ saorang laki 
laki, namania di sabut orang Buro’ pun dan Adahoh pun ada 
maka ana’ itu pergy mangadap pada masa itu Sultan Abdul Jalil 
Shah, dipulangkannialali galar itu kapada ana’nia iaiah Tamoiig** 
ong iang kadua mamarenta Muar sampei kapada sanat 1214 (A. 
B. 1799.) Maka matilah ia maninggalkan ana’ dim laki laki, 
iang satu bernama Kune’ dan iang satu bernama Ibrahim. Maka 
iang .bemama .Kune’ ituia pergy.- mangadap ka Linga pada masa 
itu Sultan Mahmood Shah iang katiga mampeimmbahkan hal 

* Communicated' by ?.■ L. BAUMGAETaN* Esq. We have not touched the 
Malayan orthography .-..-En. 
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Icaiiiatiaii ayalmia^ maka oleh Sultan Malimood Siiak dipnlang- 
kanialali galar kapada ana^nia ialah Tamongong D&tob Kme% 
iaiig katiga mamarenta Miiar kapada saimt 12^ (A. D» 18S1.) 
Maka mafeilali ia acla ia maningalkan ana’ satn laki laki namania 
Said flan perampnan. Maka Datoh Said pun pergy mungadap 
ka Singapiira pada masa itu Sultan Hussain iang diangkat Sultan 
oleli Ingres clidalam Singapura mampersainbalikan lial kamatian 
aialiiiia, Maka olcli Sulan Hussain dipulaiigkannialali galar itu 
kapada ana’riia ialali Tamongong Datoli Said mamarenta Miiar 
iang kaanipat itu. 


TRANSLATION ,OP THE FOREGOING GENEALOGY OF THE 
TA MUNGO NG OF MUAR. 

The following is tlie descent of tlie people wko first settled 
on tlie land of Muar.^ Previously it was occupied by Jakiins 
and Beniias ; the produce at that time being ivory^ gharrooj rotan 
battiij rotan sagah^ dammar battu, oil, wax, benjamin, guHga, 
ebony, jaggree, camphor and gold. There was no Raja or Pang- 
hiilu lii! the year 919- (A. D. Io04) when Sultan MahmoodShali 
was first conquered by the Portuguese and fled to Miiar with all 
his subjects. From thence he passed over to Pahang and from 
Pahang to Johore. But some of his subjects remained at Muar 
and formed a settlement at Segamat and became prosperous : the 
names of the villages w^ere Pagoh, SungieRiangand SungieTerab.® 
Four elders presided over the villages. These deliberated together 
in public iiiatteis until the year 1119 (A. D. 1704.) At this time 
one of the Mantris or Ministers of Sultan Abdul Jalil Shah resident 
at Johore, whose name was Sama-di-raja, and wlio derived his 
origin from the nobility of Johore, but not of Royal descent, 
solicited the Land of Miiar from Sultan Abdul Jalii Shah wishing 

1 The boundaries of Muar according^ to Newbold are the Seniting River which 
separates it from Pahang, Parrit Sipnt irom Padang. and Marahaw Saratus from 
Johole. 

The Mnar river Is navigable to a great extent, and is separated from Pahang 
river only by a neck of land measuring about one hundred fathoms. It is related 
by a native traveller that traders from Muar river often carry their boats overland 
and launch them into the Pahang river in order to caiTy their goods over to Pahang. 

The tin of Seri 5Ienante also at one time found its way to Malacca through the 
Muar river, but the heavy tolls exacted by the Ana^rajahs, prevented a continue 
ance of the use of the river for this pm*pose. 

2 The ‘‘•'Sejam Malayu” carries the settlement of Muar to an earlier period ; 
— mention Is made in that work of a Maiitri of Seri Iscandar Shah, the Sultan of 
Singapura, being left by that monarch in the interior of M uar, when he fled to 
that countiy after bis city was taken by the Bitara of Majapahit, about the middle 
of the thirteenth century. But no further mention is made of Muar in that work 
until the retreat of the Siamese from Malacca during the reign of Sultan MuzaiTer 
Shah of Malacca, previous to which it Is recorded, the Sultan caused a levy of the 
population of Muar to be made and assembled at Malacca. 

3 Grissi, one of the four principal villages in Sigamat, is evidently omitted here ^ 
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to reside at and rule over the people of that mmtry. His petition 
was granted by the Sultan, and he accordingly removed to Mimr 
and settled at Pantay Laiang in the Muar river and ruled oyer 
the people of Muar until the year 1145 (A. B. 1730,) He died 
and left one sob named Paduka Tuan, who presented himself at 
Johore and reported the death of his father to Sultan Abdul Jalii 
Shall who reigned at Johore. The Sultan granted to liiin the 
place with the title of Batoh Tamongong Paduka Tuan. He was 
the first chief who was called Batoh Tamongong Paduka Tuan at 
Muar. He ruled till the year 1185 (A. B. 1770) when he died 
and left a son whose name was Buro’ otherwise Aaalioh. Buro® 
presented himself to Sultan AbdulJalil Shah who bestowed upon 
him the title of his 'father. He was the second Tamongong and 
governed Muar till the year 1214 (A. B. 1799.) He died and 
feft two sons Kune’ and Ibrahim. Kune’ presented himself at 
Linga to Sultan Mahmood Shah the third, reporting the death of 
his father, and the Sultan restored to him the title. He died in 
1246 (A. B. 1831 ) and left a son whose name is Said and also a 
daughter. Batch Said presented himself at Singapore to Sultan 
Hussain, who was appointed Sultan by the English in Singapore, 
reporting the death of his father, and the Sultan continued to him 
the title. He is Tamongong Batoh Said,^ the fourth Tamongong 
who ruled over Muar. 

F* B,. 

there are four elders or Punghwlus who preside over four Kamponp or 
The Government of Mnar, unlike that of the other Menangkahau states, hm no 
Sukus to controul their respective tribes, wherever they may be located, out like 
that of Malacca has Pimghulus who preside over villages irrespective of trIlies. 

4 Datoh Tamongong Said died without issue, so that the descent in hli line has 
liecome extinct, hut fbrahira the brother of Kune’ and unde of Daloh Said, has 
left twosonsSemail and Deris.— Seraail is now at Segamat, hut owing, it is »id, to 
his vicious qualities, the people of Muar were slow in electing him, and this gave 
Timku AUi, the Sultan of Johore, an opportunity of proposing nis nepliew, the son 
of Tunku Jalii, hut on account of the injustice that would be done to the family of 
the late Tamongong, by this nomination, it is belived the people are averse to the 
proposal. The late Tamongong had requested that Deris might be invested with, 
the Tamongong-ship, but tor the same reason just mentioned, his request was not 
complied with. It is now rumoured that Ismail has at l^t been installed into 
office, and according to custom he must receive his investiture from the Sultan of 
Johore, and if refused, as it is expected from interested motives will be tlie case, 
Ismail will probably have recourse to tlie Sultan of JLin^, as was dose before. 



m THE CULTURE OF COTTON IN THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS^ 

In presentiag tlie reader ivitli some details respectiag tlie culture 
of Cotton^ lAinkit right to state that mj practical knowledge of the 
subject is confined to an experimental 00111*86 carried oe in another 
locality some years ago, but my opportunities of comparison be- 
tween the modes of culture adopted in difierent countries have been 
considerable* Perhaps this kind of miscellaneous information 
proves more useful when the culture is to be introduced to a new 
locality, than the practical knowledge gained by a lon^ residence 
in one particular spot, where pecuuanties of soil or climate may 
reader necessary a mode of culture that will not be adapted to the 
new region. 

Selection of locality for plantation. The cotton plant enjoys 
the vicinity of the sea. Whether the superiority of the produce 
in such positions arises from the plant partaking of the salsolaceous 
character, or from the circumstance of the genial breezes from the 
sea causing the pods to develope themselves more fully than 
elsewhere, I am not prepared to say, but there can be no doubt 
of the fact. The soil should be of that light character which 
admits the small roots of the plant to penetrate freely in every 
direction, and it should also be capable of good drainage, for 
although the plant delights in having its roots moistened, these 
are liable to rot if the water remains stagnant. 

The best spots for plantations are the banks of water courses, the 
beds of which are sufficiently below the surface to afford facilities 
for extending the drainage some distance inland. The Race Course 
at Singapore presents a favourable example, and there is already 
a drain cut at right angles to the water course, which will serve to 
show the system of drainage required. It must not be supposed 
that I wish to see tbe race course appropriated to any other pur- 
pose than it is at present : — only bring it forward as affording 
a favourable example of the sites I wmuid recommend for cotton 
plantations. 

Preparing the land for seed. The land intended to be planted 
should be measured off into squai*es of 105 feet each way, which 
will be a quarter of an acre in extent. Patches of this size afford 
great facilities in making the calculations necessary in experimental 
culture, in fact when plantations come to be extended to thousands 
of acres, this plan will also be found advantageous, as cotton culture, 
if properly conducted, is an incessant series of experiments; the 
seeds from the finest and largest pods being selected every year. 

In this lies the great secret of the success of American planters. 
These patches must he sub-divided into beds or ridges, five feet 
wide, running in a direction at right angles to the ditch or water 
courae that forms the drainage, so that the fuiTows between the 
ridges may carry off the superabundant moisture. This will give 
21 ridges for each patch, but the twenty-first in the direction in 

* Contmuecl from p. 7*37 'ToL Iy. ■ ' 
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wliich tlie plantation is to be extended, sboiiM remain iinciiltivated, 
to be used as a pathway in the instance, and to be converted 
into a drain when the back lands come to be cultivated^ In mak- 
ing the calculations as to the produce per acre, this sjiace is 
iiccoanted for adding 5 per cent to the gross amount. The plough 
may ,be used with advantage in forming the beds, but ibr experi- 
mental culture,, the ckungkal, or large hoe, will be found sufficienf . 
The experimentaiist will then have twenty beds each eapaliie of 
growing 50 to 100 plants, and must next proceed to 

Selection of seed> In the first instance every description of 
seed that can be obtained should ba.planted, whether of annual or 
perennial varieties, for it must be remembered that the latter may 
be cultivated as an annual, indeed cotton of every deserir^tioii 
becomes a perennial within the tropics if allowed to continue its 
growth. The seeds to be obtained durirjg the present season are 
as follows : Pernambuco and Bourbon, both large smooth seed 
cottons, and therefore easily cleaned — Java, Bali, Palembang and 
Macassar varieties, all short stapled, fuzzy-seedeci cottons, by no 
means to be recommended, but the experimentalist will find it 
advantageous to acquire a practical knowledge of the peculiarity 
of every variety. Siam produces several kinds of cotton, one of 
which was tried in America, and after promising well during its 
early stages, failed owing to the climate not being adapted to its 
growth. The Nankin cotton of China is not remarkable for length 
of staple, but the amount of produce is great. It is a fuzzy-seed 
cotton. When seed can be obtained from America and Egypt, 
these, from their already improved staple, are likely to su|)ersede 
all the rest, but as the object of experimental eultiire ivill be to 
test the adaptation of the climate for pioducing cotton, not the 
capability of the soil, which is already well established, one des- 
cription of cotton will serve as w'ell as another ; but variety will 
be useful, as it will enable the planter to Judge whether 3 month, 
4 month, or 5 month blowing cotton will be best suited to the 
seasons. 

Planting, The seeds are to be planted along the centre of the 
bed or ridge, at distances of from one to two feet apart, according 
to the size that the plants are likely to attain. The Americans 
are in the habit of planting twenty or thirty seeds on each spot, 
and gradually thinning the plants as they grow up, until only one 
remains ; — ^but this is unnecessary profusion, and probably only arises 
from their having a saperabundance of seed which they can put to 
no otherwise. ■ Three seeds in each spot, planted a few inches apart 
nre sufficient under ordinary circumstances. A common garden t ro wel 
is the best instrument for planting. With this the spot intended for 
the seeds must be well pulverised when the latter can be dibbled in 
with the fore-finger and covered lightly with earth. Constant 
attention must be paid to weeding, as the season most favourable 
for planting cotton is equally favourable for the growth of weeds. 
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The best season for plantini^ will be from tlie beginning of 
December to tlie middle of February, according to tlie time 
each particular variety takes to flower from the sowing of the seed. 
Some blow in six months from the time of pkiuiiig, others, as the 
Java cotton, in three. The seeds should be sown io time to allow 
the plants to be ready to blow by the beginniBg of May, when 
the first warm wind from the south is calculated to bring them 
into fio-wer, and a crop may soon be looked for. These ^kngin 
Jaw'a’^ as they are called, are calculated to prove highly favourable 
to tlie cotton harvest. They do not come surcharged with dust, 
like the siroccos of Egypt, nor do they blow with siilScient violence 
to sea Iter the cotton, but their drying warmth is calculated to open 
the mature pods almost simultaneously, thus producing what the 
cotton planter delights in, a full picking. 

Crathermg ike crop. This is a very simple process, and is best 
performed hj women and children, who insert their small fingers 
into the newly opened pods, and pluck out the contents without 
breaking the shell, which would injure the fleece by Ailing it with 
dust and splinters. Those wdio have been accustomed only to 
the culture of the perennial cotton, where the picker may often be 
seen dodging round a tree, looking for a pod, like a school boy 
seeking birds* nests, would be surprised at the rapidity with which 
the baskets are filled and forwarded to the cotton shed. The 
gathering should never commence until after the sun has risen two 
or three hours, and the same precaution should be taken after a 
shower of rain. 

Drying, sorting, cleaning, and packing. The cotton shed is 
a light structure, open at the sides to admit a free circulation of 
air. Near one end is placed the sorting table, a fra-me of wire- 
work, which allows the dust, if any has accumulated among the 
fleeces, to fall through. Behind the sorting table are one or more 
compartments enclosed with mats, in which the gins are employed 
to separate the w^ool from tlie seed. The rest of the building is 
occupied by the drying frames. These are light frames, running 
on small wooden whems like the trucks of gun carriages, and 
supporting platforms of split bamboo. The cotton, when brought 
in from the plantations, is deposited on these frames, wkich are 
wheeled out into the sim-shino to harden the seed preparatory to 
the fleeces being subjected to the process of cleaning. Two or 
three days are usually required to dry the seed. On the approach 
of rain, the frames are run in under the shed until the shower has 
passed away. The men engaged in watching the frames are 
employed in turning over the cotton and beating it with sticks, 
which loosens the seed, and greatly facilitates the process of cleans 
ing. As the contents of each frame become sufficiently dry, it is 
wheeled up to the sorting table, where the sorter stands ready to 
receive it. All the pure fleeces are passed off to the right hand, 
and removed to the cleaning compartments ;-— the discoloiired ami 
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inferior ones are passed to the left to he cleaned in a separate 
compartment, and all the particularly fine, fat-Iookiog locks are 
dropped into a basket at the sorter’s feet, to furnish seed for the 
next year’s, sowing. It is unnecessary to describe the processes of 
cleaning and packing. Owing to the improTements made in cotton 
gins, the cleanirig process requires no greater amount of skill than 
as necessary to turn a grindstone, and a common lever press, the 
materials of which can be obtained in the jungle, will fiilij answer 
the purposes of packing. 

Tile cotton harvest will end with the setting jn of the westerly 
monsoon towards the end of October, or the beginning of Novem^ 
her, and now the plants must be ruthlessly uprooted and placed 
in regular diagonal layei's along the furrows with the roots upwards* 
It is here that the planter %vill meet with his first great difficulty* 
The plants will be still covered with incipient pods, ivliich a few 
sunny days might deveiope, and intervals of fine weather often 
occur in November and December. But if he hesitates, his labours 
have been thrown away, for this is the time of^all others best 
adopted for preparing the ground for the next year’s crop* This 
is effected as follows. The ridges or beds are divided down the 
centre, and the earih is thrown on each side so as to cover the 
last season’s furrow in which the uprooted plants have been depo« 
sited. The centre of the old bed thus becomes tlie new furrow, 
and a thorough working-of the land is ensured. The land should 
be ready for fresh planting by the end of November, as it is found 
that the varieties which do not flower until five or six months 
after sowing the seed, produce most abundantly during the cropping 
season. 

In Singapore, the cotton plant does not appear to be liable to 
obnoxious influences in the form of catterpillars and cotton bugs, 
which cause so much annoyance to the planters in the United 
States. The seeds arc sometimes destroyed by a small worni, 
but this only 00001*8 when the pods have been allowed to remain 
long upon the trees after the contents had become exposed, in 
which case the seeds are liable to become putrid and thus generate 
corruption. Even should the two former appear when the culti^* 
vation becomes extended, their ravages may be stopped by taking 
the precaution of planting vegetables in ihe immediate vicinity 
which' the insects prefer as food. In the Southern States the 
toinata is planted between the rows of cotton shrubs for this 
purpose. 

Experimental cultivators should be expressly warned to avoid 
employing labourers who profess the slightest previous knowledge 
of cotton planting. The attempts of the West Indian planters to 
introduce the cultivation of the annual culture of cotton, wfficn its 
superiority was so fully demonstrated by the success of the Ameri- 
can planters,- were rendered abortive chiefly by the obstinacy of 
the slaves, who coiicluded that thok mastCK were mad in atleinpi- 
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ing mode of ciiliore so different from tliat which they had long 
considered to be absolutely necessary to success^ and therefore 
llioaght that they were only doing their duty by neglecting or 
counteracting his plans and. injunctions. The experimentalist should 
allow no one to interfere with the arrangements' of plaatingy but 
Chinese may be usefully employed in conducting the sorting 
department^ as their delicacy of touch peculiarly fits them for this 
occupation* 

In Pinang and Malacca, where the seasons differ somewhat 
fi'om those of Singapore, the dates given above for planting will 
have to be modified to suit their peculiarities, but I have purposely 
made the flow^ering season the key to the entire system. If in 
these settlements the seed is sown at a time which will allow the 
plants to flower about the period in which their dryest season occurs, 
it is impossible to go wrong. 

In concluding my little essay, I cannot hut feel satisfaction in 
knowing that those who may be led to try the experiment will not 
be subjected to any great loss even should it prove unsuccessfiil. 
Those who take delight in horticultural pursuits may pursue the 
experiment without going out of their way in the slightest degree, 
for a cotton bed in full flower is one of the most tasteful adorn- 
ments of the landscape that can be conceived; and with the 
exception of preparing the land, the entire process is of so delicate 
a description, that it seems, like the rearing of the silk-worm, to 
have been designed by nature to afford employment to the gentler 
sex, rather than for the rough lords of the creation. On the other 
hand, should experiments prove successful, what a glorious pros- 
pect would be opened out for these eastern countries, with their 
immense tracts of waste lands, and inexhaustible sources of labour. 

G. W. E 
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KOTICE Of YHE NEW SIAMESE GBAMMAH OF BISHOP PALLEGOIX 

By THE Ret. J. Taylob Jokes, 

I have tie privilege of sending you a new work. Its title-page 
is as follows : — 

^^Grammatica Lingua Thai; Auctore ,D. J. Bapf. Pullegoix^ 
Episcopo Maliensi Vicario Apostolico Siamensi. 

Ex Typograpliia Collegii Assiimptionis B. M. 'V. in civltiife 
regia Krung Tlieph maim nakhon si Ay uthaja^ viilgo Bangkok. 
Anno Domini 1850,’^ 

■It is a, neatly printed quarto of 246 pageSj and, being juiblished 
in a language known throughout the literary world, h is hoped it 
may prove the means of calling attention to the peculiar language 
of this country, more extensivmy than any work which has pre- 
ceded it. 

The Grammar of Coh Low, published many years since at the 
expense of the Hon. East India Company, was compiled under 
many disadvantages — and the typographic blunders by which it 
was disfigured, were so numerous that it would inevitably mislead 
those who relied upon it as giving a fair representation of tlie 
language as used at the capital. This, on the other hand, has been 
prepared under almost every possible advantage. The Bishop has 
resided in Siam about 20 years, in constant and varied intercourse 
with various classes of its inhabitants. With habits of study ami 
observation beyond ordinary, he had the advantage of all the 
recorded investigations of his predecessors for the last 2 centuries. 
Many of these were shrewd .men — and at different periods had 
given much attention to the literature of Siam. 

Besides these advantages in compilation, the work has been 
printed under the direct supervision of the Bishop. The Siariiese 
type made use of in the work owes its neatness and exactness to 
the care and skill of J. H* Chandler Esq, type-founder connected 
with the Baptist Mission at Bangkok. 

The work treats of the origin and genius of the Siamese lan- 
guage, the classes of letters, their combinations, accents, tones, 
classification, and all the modifications that they undergo, with 
such simple rules of syntax as* the language requires, wuli illus- 
trations of idioms, style, and all those topics wdiicii properly 
pertain to grammar. In a language in many respects so remarkably 
simple as the Siamese, these subjects are necessarily treated of 
with great brevity. But there is a large class of subjects essential 
to the understanding of a language, wliich require to be treated of 
in - some form, that do not come naturally into any lexicographical 
or , grammatical classification. A peiBon wishes some knowledge 
of them at the outset of .his studies as the only means of giving 
clearness to his ideas. Among these are the designations of time, 
money, weights, measures &C' reduced to tables, ana the chronology, 
literature, and religion which modify all the ideas and consequently 
all the ramifications of meaning in aU the terms of the language. 

V, In. Siam, as in Burmah and other countries of the East, a vast 
differennp. is fmmrl in fliA 
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writiag, accordiag to the tank and condition of the writer or 
speaker relative to the person to whom such terms are directed^ 
This grows out of the impression that there is an immense natural 
or innate difference in the materials of which human, beings are 
com posed, some being of such a degree of fineness as to justify 
their being addressed or spoken of as Divine Beings, and othere 
of such a degree of coarseness as to authorize their being spoken 
to, or of, on! j as one speaks of the brufe creation. This peculiarity 
prevails to a greater or less extent in all monarchical countries, but 
not to so marked a degree* Here it almost amoimfs to the making 
of two distinct languages. The simplest acts of various classes 
are designated by entirely different words, such as eating, drinking, 
walking, sleeping. The members of the body must not be called 
by the same name. The appropriate use or application of these 
terms would appropriately be designated in a dictionary, but in a 
dictionary they could only be sought out with ^eat trouble. 
Indeed searching them out supposes that they are already known 
to some extent. These have been very- wisely introduced into this 
w^ork under the native designations Saphanam’^ (peculiar names) 
and Raja Saplf ^ (terras of royal use.) 

The eight or ten pa^es devoted to chronol:>gy give a clearer and 
more correct historic^ account of the past history of Siam than is 
to be found in any other work before the European public — but 
should any one attempt to translate it into English who does not 
understand the Siamese he will require to be on his guard in 
relation to the use of three letters of frequent occurrence, viz. x 
as initial, j and v. The sound of v does not occur in the Siamese 
— but the want in French of a w, which is the con’ect representa- 
tive of the Siamese, has led to the uniform employment of v. Hence 
is to be pronounced Wieng^ and La ulA is to be read 
La w6k &c. X is used for ch^ aspirated ; but as almost all persons 
using the English language, whose attention has not been parti- 
cularly directed to the subject, naturally aspirate the ch in reading 
or speaking — needs not for them any distinctive mark of aspira- 
tion. Hence Xiang will be CHang— Xangphuek Changphaek 
&c. in all cases. Then again the sound of the English j is not 
found in Siamese, and wherever it occurs, it should be read as an 
initial g. Thus Juthia — would only be rendered Yuthia &c. In 
this word also, it is necessary to remark that th is only the aspirat- 
ed t not the* English th as in this^ theory ^ neither of which can the 
Siamese pronounce. The Catalogue of Siamese Books, though 
far from being complete, will still seiwe to shew that Siamese 
literature is not so insignificant as it has sometimes been suppo,sed. 
The miscellaneous list contains the titles of about II© distinct 
works, treating of grammar, arithmetic^ astronomy, astrology, and 
histoiy; . Many are poetical, and romances abound. The various 
martial romances of China, which have been faithfully and folly 
translated,;are,very popular. ■ These distinct works vary greatly in 
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dimensions. A few are limited to a single volume — some to 2^ 4, 
5^ or 10 vols. ; but many again rise to 20^ 30^ 50^ 80 or even W) 
vols. The translated annals of Pegue make 20 vols« — the historic 
Becords of Siam, of which the Chronology above referred to is a 
condensed abstract, make about 40 vols, — their code of Laws 55 
vols, so that the mass of miscellaneous reading furnished by them 
all is by no means inconsiderable. 

Then there follo'ws a list of the Budliist Sacred Books to the 
number of 3,683 volumes. For a people who have never enjoyed 
the art of printing, the amount of reading far surpasses that of most 
nations. The form of the books is so diverse from those in Europe 
that there is no common measure for estimating the amount of 
matter contained in them, unless we estimate it by the time requir- 
ed to read them. More matter would be read in a Siamese book 
in the same time than in most European languages, because the words 
in the former, so far as they are pure Siamese, are all nionosyl- 
labic. Each Siamese volume will require from a fast reader, from 
1| to 2 hours to go through it. 

The system of Budhism, as developed in the Traipkimf an 
abstract of w^hich is given in the Bishop's Grammar, Is the popidar 
view as it prevails in Siam, Burmah, Laos, and Kambujsu It 
difiei’s but very little from that in Ceylon, but very widely from the 
modifications of it wdiich prevail in China, Tibet and Nipsl In 
Siam also there has arisen within the last 15 or 20 yeaii? a large 
and learned body w'ho reject all that is miraculous in the Budhist 
representations and adhere only to the moral teachinp of Budh. 
Nearly half the words of the language borrow a tinge or shade of 
meaning from their connection with Budhism. A geneml and 
somewhat accurate view of this system is therefore essential to a 
good knowledge of the fenguage. Without it, a student gains 
only an approximation, often quite remote, to the true import of 
terms. 

The employment of the Latin language gives the w’ork a more 
learned aspect — yet w'e cannot help regretting that the Bishop did 
not make use of his own vernacular French. The Latin employed 
is generally sufficiently pei*spicuous, but from the long time that 
it has been a dead language, it is necessarily wanting in ail the 
terms^ of recent art and discovery— and consequently It wants the 
flexibility which would render it an appropriate medium for use 
In modern times, unless enriched by numerous bai^barisms which 
give it a very uncouth appearance and would render it wholly un- 
intelligible to Cicero or Tacitus. 

The great irregulai'ity in the use of capitals which pervades the 
work, though a minor fault, is to be regretted. As a consequence, 
we have India for India, Sanscrit for Sanscrit, lophaburi for Lopha- 
burl, tenasserim for' Tenasserim, martaban for Martaban &:c. 

Still the work may and should' be recommanded as the most 
valuable introduction to the Siamese language and literature yet 
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before tlie and we are glad to learn tliat the Bishop pro- 

poses slioit! j to commence the publication of a Siamese dictionary, 
which is a ^eat desideratum. 


WLTITATION OF NUTMEGS AND CUOTES IN BENCOOLEK«* 

By Dr Lumsdaikb. 

The mode of culture adopted in the differeut plantations is nearly 
the same. The beds of the trees are kept free from grass and 
noxious weeds by the hoe, and the plough is ocepionally ran along 
the interjacent spaces for the purpose of eradicating the Lallaiig 
(Andropogon caricosum) winch proves greatly obstructife to the 
operations of agriculture. The trees are generally manured with 
cow dung and burnt earth once a year in the rainy season, but 
the preparation of suitable composts and their mode of application 
are but imperfectly understood. The priming knife is too sparing- 
ly used ; very few of the planters lop off the lower verlicels of tlie 
Nutmeg trees or thin them of the unproductive and straggling 
branches. 

The site of a plantation is an object of primary importance, and 
doubtless the alluvial grounds are entitled to preference from the 
acknowledged fertility of their soil and its appropriate organization 
and capability of retaining moisture, independent of the advantage 
of water carriage. Several of the Nutmeg trees of the importation 
of 1798 at Moco Moco are placed in soil of this description, al- 
though never manured they are in the highest state of luxm-iance 
and bear abundantly ^ and I have been informed by a gentleman 
recently arrived from that station, that the stem of one of them 
measures 38 inches in circumference. Some of the trees in my 
own experimental garden, corroborate the truth of this assertion ; 
one of these blossomed at the early age of 2 years ten months and 
a half, a degree of precocity ascribable solely to its proximity to 
the lake which forms the southern boundary. This was the first 
tree that blossomed of the importation of 1803, which consisted of 
upwards of 22,000 nutmeg plants. Next to the alluvial deposits, 
virgin forest lands claim pre-eminence, their surface being clothed 
with a dark colored cai’bonized mould formed by the slow decay 
of falling leaves and mouldering trunks of trees; and next to 
these are to be ranked the open plains. Declivities are objection- 
able from the risk of the precipitation of the mould and manure 
into the subjacent mvines by the heavy torrents of min that 
occasionally deluge the country. Above all, the plantation must 
be protected from the Southerly and Northerly winds by a skirting 
of lofty trees, and if nature has not already made this provision, 
no time should be lost in belting the grounds with a double row 
of the Cassuarina Uttorea and Cerbera manghas, which are well 
adapted for this purpose. This precautionary measure will not 
only secure the planter against eventual loss from the falling off 
of the blossotn and young fi'uit in heavy gales, but will prevent 
the up-rooting of the trees, a contingency to which they are liable 
from the slender hold their roots have of the soil. If the plantation 
is extensive, subsidiary rows of . these tees may be planted at 
convenient distances. No large tees whatever should be suffered 

From a Faper in the proceedings of the Agricultural Societv established iu 
Sumatra in ISeo. 
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to grow among the spice trees, for tliese exclude tlie vivifying 
rajs of tlie^ sun and arrest the descent of the salutary night dews, 
both of w’hicli are essential to the quality and quantity of tlie 
produce* They further rob the soil of its fecundity, and.mter*" 
mingle their roots with those of the spice trees. It is true that by 
the protection they afford they prevent frequently the premature 
bursting of the husk occasioned by the sudden action of a hot sun 
upon it when satimited with rain ; but the loss sustained In this 
way is not equal to the damage the spice trees suffer from these 
intruders. Extensive tracts of land are to be met with in the 
interior of the country well adapted for the cultivation of the 
nutmegs and cloves, end to these undoubted preference is due. 

In originating a Nutmeg plantation, the first care of the culti- 
vator is to select ripe nuts and to set them at tlie distance of a foot 
apart in a rich soil, merely cov'ering them very lightly wdtii mould. 
They are to be protected from tlie heat of the sun, occasionally 
weeded, and watered in dry weather every other day. The seed- 
lings may be expected to appear in from 30 to 60 days, and wdien 
four feet high, the healthiest and most luxuriant consisting of 3 or 
4 verticels are to be removed in the commencement of the rains 
to the plantation previously cleared of trees and underwood by 
burning and grabbing up their roots, and placed in holes dug for 
ilieir reception at the distance of 80 feet from each other, screening 
them from the heat of the sun and violence of the winds. It is a 
matter of essential importance that the ground be well opened and 
its coliesion broken, in order to admit of the free expansion of the 
roo:s of the tender plants, and that it be intimately mixed with 
earth and cow manure, in the proportion of two-thirds of the 
former to one-third of the latter. The plants are to be set in rows 
as well for the sake of regularity, as for the more convenient tra- 
versing of the plough, w4ich is now to be employed in clearing 
the intermediate spaces of lallang and other noxious grasses, eare- 
fully avoiding to trespass on the beds of the trees. They must be 
watered every other day in sultry weather, manured annually 
during the rains with four garden baskets full of the above men- 
tioned compost to each tree, and protected from the sun until they 
attain the age of five years. They will now be sufficiently hardy 
to bear the sun, and from that age until their fifteenth year, the 
compost should consist of equal parts of cow dung and burnt earth, 
and from 8 to 12 baskets full will be required for each bearing 
tree, a lesser proportion being distributed to the males. From the 
power of habit the trees will after the 15th year require a more 
stimulating nutriment; the dung ought not therefore to be more 
than two or three months old, and the mixture should consist of 
two parts of it to one of burnt earth, of which the suitable propor- 
tion will be from 12 to 16 baskets to each tree bienninlly. In all 
cases the prepared compost must be spread out in the sun for 3 or 
4 days previoulsy to its application^ in order to destroy grubs and 
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worms tlmt may have lodged in it, and wMcIi miglit injure tkc 
roote of the plants. 

In all plantations wdiether situated in forest land or in tiie plains, 
the necessity of maBuring at stated intervals has been found 
mdispensable, and is indeed identified with their prosperity. The 
proper mode of applying it is in a circular furrow in immediate 
contact: with the extremities of the fibrous roots which may be 
called the absorbents of the plant. Where there is a scarcity of 
img recourse may be had to the dregs remaining after the pre- 
paration of the oil from the fruit of the Arachis Hypogma which 
In mixture with burnt earth, is a very stimulating manure ; or 
composts may be formed from the decomposition of leaves or 
vegetable matter of any description. A very fertilizing and highly 
animalized liquid nutriment for plants is obtained by macerating 
human ordure in water in proper pits for 4 or 5 montlis, and 
applying the fluid to the r^ical aWrbents of the plants. Sea- 
weed and many other articles may also be resorted to which will 
readily occur to the intelligent agriculturist. 

During the progressive growth of the plantation, the beds of the 
trees axe to be regularly weeded and the roots kept properly 
covered with the mould, for these have a constant tendency to 
seek the surface ; the growtli of the lateral branches alone is to be 
encouraged, and all suckers, or dead and unproductive branches 
are to be removed by the pruning knife, so as to thin t!ie trees 
considerably and to admit of the descent of the night dews which 
are greatly contributive to their well being, especially during the 
dry and sultry weather; creepers are to he dislodged, ami the 
lower verticels lopped off, with the view of establishing an uaim- 

E eded circulation of air. The conclusion of the great annual 
arvest is the fittest time for pruning the trees. After the eradication 
of the lallang, the growthof innoxious grasses is to be encouraged 
in the intervSs between the tre^, whimi will give the plantation, 
the appearance of a park, and the plough is now to be aoandoned. 

The nutmeg tree is monaecious as well as dimcious, but no 
means of discovering the sexes before the period of inflorescence 
are yet known. The relative proportion of male and female trees 
to each other is also undefined, and is indeed the result of chance. 
Betting aside however all pretension to mathematical precision, 
the number of productive trees may be roundly estimated at two- 
thirds of the whole cultivation. However presumptuous it may 
appear to arraign the operations of nature, I cannot but think that, 
with reference to the genus Myristica, she has made a most 
unnecessary provision in the creation of so many male trees, since 
the monfficious plants are fully as susceptible of the rapturous 
impulse of connubial blm, and equally competent for the purposes 
of ardent and successful love.' , The number of male trees therefore 
necessaiy to be retained will depend entirely on that of the mon»- 
cious kind; all above this number being considered as superfluous 
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slioiiH be cut down, aud other trees planted in their stead. Were 
I indeed to originate a nutmeg plantation now, I should either 
attempt to procure grafts on male stocks on such trees m prodace 
the largest and best fruit, by the process of inarching, notwith- 
standing the speculative hypothesis of the graft partaking of the 
gradual and progress! fe decay of the parent tr«e, leaving a branch 
or two of the stock for the purpose of estahlisMng a regular 
polygamy, by which means the plantation would consist of nionffi- 
cious trees only 5 or I should place the. young plants in the nursery 
at the distance of four feet from each other, and force them to an 
early discovery of their sex, by lifting them out of their beds once 
a year and rejdacing them in the same spot so as- to check the 
growth of wood and viviparous branches The sex might thus be 
ascertained on an average within the fourth year, and the trees 
removed to the plantation and systematically arranged, whereas 
In the usual mode of proceeding it is not ascertainable before the 
7 th year in general. 

Upon an average the imtineg tree fruits at the age of 7 years, 
and increases in produce till the loth year, when it is at its greatest 
productiveness. It is said to continue prolific for 70 or 80 years 
in the Moluccas, but our experience carries us no farther than 22 
years and a half, all the trees of which age that have been properly 
managed, are still in the highest degree of vigour and fecundity ; 
and for this reason no term for planting a succession of trees can 
as yet be fix upon. Seven months in i^eneral elapse between the 
appearance of the blossom and ripening of the fruit, and the 
produce of one bearing tree with another under good cultivation 
may in the fifteenth year of the plantation be calculated at five 
pounds of nutmegs, and a pound and quarter of mace* I have 
observed however that some trees produce every year a great 
quantity of fruit, whilst others constantly give very little. It bears 
ail the year round but more plentifully in some months than in 
others* The great harvest may generally be looked for in the 
months of September, October, November and Becember, and a 
small one in April, May and June. Like other fruit trees on this 
portion of Sumatra, I have remarked that it yields most abundant- 
ly every other year* The fruit having ripened, the outer integu- 
ment bursts spontaneously, and is garnered by means of a hook 
attached to a long stick, and the mace being cautiously stripped 
off, and fiaftened by the hands in single layers, is placed on mats 
for 3 or 4 days in the sun to dry* Some plantem cut off the heels 
and dry the mace in double blades, from an opinion that the insect 
is apt to breed m or about the heels, and that the double Made 
gives a better and more substantial appearance to the mace. The 
former idea is enfirely groundless, for if the article be properly 
cured, kept in tight packages, in a dry situation and exposed to 
the sun for 5 or 6 hours once a fortnight, there need' he no appre- 
iension of the imfecti and if it hi not, it wiE assuredly be attacked 
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hj it wlietlier the lieels be cut oiF or not; again^ the insect is much 
more likely to iiesile within the fold of the double blade, and the 
fancied siiperioritj of appearance has so htfle weight with the 
purchaser, as not to coimterbalance the risk of proha!>Ie tleierio*- 
lation and eventual loss. In damp and rainy weather the mace 
should be dried by the heat of a charcoal hre caret ill! j eoiidiieted, 
so as not to smoke it or blacken its surface. 

The nuts liberated from their macy envelope are tniiisported to 
the drying house, and deposited on the elevated stage of split 
neehongs placed at a sufficient distance from each oilier to admit 
of the heat, from a smouldering fire beneath, withmit suffering 
even the smallest nuts to pass through. The heat should not 
exceed 140® of Fahrenheit, for a sudden inordinate degree of heat 
dries up kernels of the nuts too rapidly, and it*« continued applica- 
tion produce fissures in them ; or a fermentation is excited in them 
which increases their volume so greatly as to fill up the whole 
cavity of the shell, and to prevent them from rattling when put to 
this criterion of due preparation. The fire is lighted in the night. 
Tlie smoking house is a brick building of a suitable size with a 
terraced roof, and the stage is placed at an elevation of ten feet from 
the ground, having hree divisions in it for the produce of difivrent 
months. The nuts must be turned every second or liiird day, that 
they may all partake equally of the heat, and such as have under- 
gone the smoking process for the period of 2 complete months end 
rattle freely in the shell, are to be cracked with wooden mallets, 
the worm eaten and shrivelled ones tlirowm out, and the good ones 
rubbed over simply recently prepared well sifted dry lime. 
They are now to be regarbled, and finally packed for transporta- 
tion in tight casks, the insides of which have been smoked, cleaned, 
and covered with a coating of fresh water and lime. If packed in 
chests, the seams must be dammered to prevent the admission of 
air or water. There is no necessity for sorting them, as previously 
to their sale, they are classed into sizes in the Company's Ware- 
houses in London. 

The mode generally practised in preparing nutmegs for the 
market, is to dip them in a mixtui'e of salt water, and lime, ancl to 
spread them out on mats for 4 or 5 days in tlie shade to dry. I 
am however convinced from much experience that this is a perni- 
cious practice, not only from the quantity of moisture imbibed in 
this process encouraging the breeding" of insects and rendering the 
mHs liable to early decay, but from the heating qualityofthe 
mixture producing fissures and occasioning a great loss in* the out 
turn; wdiereas by liming them simply in the dry way as I have 
lecommended, the loss, ought not to exceed 8 per cent. In May 
1816, I made some . experiments on this subject, I cracked a 
quantity of nutmegs that had been smoke dried for 2 months, and 
distributed them into four equal portions. I prepared the nuts of 
one parcel with a mixture of lime and salt water ; those of the 2iicl 
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were rubbed over merely with fine well dried shell lime such as 
the natives use with their betel, although I have no doubt but that 
recently prepared and well sifted common lime would answer 
equally well ; those of the third parcel were mixed unlimed with 
one third of their weight of whole black pepper ; and those of the 
fourth also unlimed with the same proportion of cloves. They 
w'ere then put into separate boxes with sliding tops, and numbered 
1, 2, 3 and 4 in the order I have mentioned them. Attheex* 
piration of the first year they w'ere all sound. After that of the 
second, I found 3 worm eaten nuts in No. 1, and two in No. 3, 
but those in Nos. 2 and 4, remained untouched. The injured nuts 
ivere allow^ed to remain, and after the lapse of the third year, five 
worm eaten ones were discovered in No. 1, three in No. 3, and two 
in No. 4, those in No. 2, being in their original state. Four years 
and four months have now elapsed since the commencement of 
these experiments, and upon examining the several parcels the 
other day, the number of decayed nuts has not increased in Nos. 1, 
3 and 4, and those in No. 2, are as good as the day they were put 
into the box. These experiments not only prove the superiority 
of liming in the dry way, but also the fact that the progress to 
general decay in a heap of nutmegs, even after the insect has 
established itself, must be a work of years. In the shell they will 
keep for a great length of time. I have myself kept them in this 
state for six years, and when cmcked they were found perfectly 
sound. From the report of the London brokem however, they 
will not answer in Europe on account of the heavy allowance for 
shells, which is one third of the weight ; but the Chinese mer- 
chants are in the daily habit of exporting them to Pinang and 
China, were they are in request. It is stated on the best autho- 
rity, that xmlimed or brown nutmegs as the home dealers call them, 
mixed with cloves as in experiment No. 4. are highly esteemed in 
England, and even preferred by some to the limed produce ; most 
probably from the greater facility of detecting the flaws in them in 
their naked state. 

Although the Clove tree attains great perfection in the red 
mould of these districts, it is more partial to a less tenacious soil. 
Its cultivation has been established for many years in the West 
Indies and at Bourbon, and is of secondary importance only. The 
mother cloves are planted in rich mould at the distance of 12 
inches from each other, screened from the sun and duly watered. 
They germinate within 5 weeks, and when four feet high are to be 
tmnsplanted at intervals of 30 feet, with a small admixture of sand 
with the red mould so as to reduce its tenacity; and to be culti- 
vated in the same mode as the nutmegs, only that when full grown 
they require less manure in the proportion of one third. They 
yield generally at the age of 6 years, and at that of 12 are in their 
highest state of bearing, when the average produce may be 
estimated at 6 or 7 pounds of marketable fruit each tree during 
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the hamstj, wliicli takes place in the rainy months^ but with m 
they have Mtlierto borne two crops in three years only. The fruit 
is terminal^ and when of a reddish hue is plucked by the hand^ so 
that the process' of gathering it is tedious. It is then dried for 
several days on mats in the sun, until it breaks easily between the 
fingers, and assumes a dark brown color. It loses about 60 per 
ceiTt in drying. When past its prime the clove tree has a ragged 
and uncombed appearance, and I am. led to suppose that its ex- 
istence is limited to 20 years, unless in v.ery superior soil, in which 
it may drag out a protracted and unprofitable state of being Co die 
period of perhaps 24 years. Hence it becomes necessary to plant 
a succession of seedlings when the old trees have attained eight 
years of age, and this octennial succession must be steadily kept 
in view. 

With reference to the number of labourers, cattle and ploughs 
necessary for a plantation, of 1000 nutmeg and clove trees, after the 
ground has been thoroughly cleared of underwood and stamps of 
trees, I consider that 7 Chinese, or active Bengalee labourers, 
head of cattle and 2 ploughs would be sufficient for airthe pur- 
poses of thb cultivation, with the exception of collecting the clove 
harvest, which being a very tedious process, would require an 
extra number of hands, and indeed the best plan would be to gather 
it in by contract 


STONB AXES, AND SFEAR-HEADS FOUND IN JAVA. 

Br Swaving has sent us a copy of a paper, which appears to 
have been already published in the Natuurkmidig Ti}(hckrift 
voor Nederlandsh I^die, * containing an interesting notice of 
several stone wedges and weapons that have been found from time 
to time in Java. All remains of the kind have an ethnographical 
value, and their abundance in Java is an addition to the evidence 
afforded by language that its was, at an ancient period, peopled by 
tribes of African or Indo- African derivation, like the other islands 
of Indian Archipelago. Dr Swaving alludes to the use of stone 
weapons in New Zealand at the present day. They are found 
nearer Java in the hands of the Australians, whose spear heads of 
stone 'exactly resemble figs lY and V of the plate annexed to 
Dr Swaving^s notice. Figs II a and II h appear to be fragments 
of stone ax^ shaped like those which are occmsionally discovered in 
.the Malay Peninsula, where the Malays, Ike the Javanrae, believe 
them to he thunderbolts. According to Dr Siebold, the Japanese 
preserve and worshm ancient stone impleinents as relics of the God# 
who once dwelt in Japan and from wnom they are d^cenied. 

, We caiiiiot niwiertake to tmmlate all the papers from Datch periodicals tl» t 
are mt to iis. ■ Bat if the authors ' wHl send traa^tioiis or abstracts In Ei^Ush 
we shal M glsd to insert them in this Joi^^ 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE EASTERN COAST OF JOHORE AKB 
PAHANG, AND ADJACENT ISLANDS. 

By J. T. Thomson Esq. f. e. b . s. 

The notes from whicli the following descriptions are derlFed 
were taken by me during the time 1 was employed in survey- 
ing these Coasts and Islands. I set out from Singapore on board 
the H. C. Steamer Hooghly, commanded by toe late Captain 
Congalton, on the 5th July 1^9. We commenced operations on 
the 7th, and the Hooghly remained until the 15th of the same 
month, when the gun-boat Charlotte sent out by the Authorities 
came to recall tliat vessel to Sin^pore. During the period of the 
Hooghly's stay. Captain Congalton and Mr Stewart, chief officer, 
took each their share in the surveying duties, hut on their departure 
I was left in the Charlotte, a vessel of 28 tons, carrying 2 brass 
6 pounders and 27 men to complete what had been beran. 
During the time of the Hooghiy's presence we confined oursdv^ 
to the co^ts between Sidili and Kaban — ^and on her departure I 
stretched across to ' Pulo Aur, a sketch of whieli I havealready 
given' la the pages of this joumaL . From Pulo Aur I proceeded 
to Pulo Tioman, then<^ to Pulo Berallah and after that continued 
■surveying the coast of the Malayan ,, Peninsula and proximate 
groups of islands. At the end of July we were forced to return 
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to Singapore for provisions and amved there on the first of August 
During the month of August I was engaged in sarveying the 
Joliore river aod estuary, on the completion of wliicJi I set out 
again on board the Charlotte for, the E.istem coast* I left Sin- 
gapore on the 12ih of September and returned^ on the compicticm 
of the survey, on the 5th of October* 

Geography. Johore territory occupies the southern extreme 
of the Malayan Peninsula; on its eastern coast it is bounded to the 
northward by the territory of Pahang. The former state is 
governed by the Tomungong of Johore, now residing in Singapore, 
and the latter by the Bindahara residing at Pahang. The exact 
boundary between the two states I could not accurately ascertain. 
That there should be debateable land, where the couiiirj is totally 
unproductive and uninhabited is a natural consequence. The last 
river of importance which undoubtedly acknowledges the supre- 
macy of Johore is Sidiii Besar, but I was informed that Suugei 
Merising, a small creek and river opposite Pulo Babi, also belon«yed 
to Johore, hut this is doubtful. The last river in Pahang of im- 
portance that undoubtedly belongs to that territory is ihe Indau. 
A country covered by dense forest occupies, the interval between 
Sidiii Besar and Indau. It possesses 50 geographical miles of sea 
board in which there are no settled inhabitants and the few 
dammer collectors and rattan gathered that frequent its jungles, 
claim the protection of either chief as they may find it coiivc- 
nient. The group of islands that extends off the coast to a 
distance of 80 geographical miles, commencing at Tokong Eii 
and ending at Palo Beralah, undoubtedly belongs to Pahang 
as all the inhabitants acknowledge the Baja as their chief 
and pay tribute annually. Taiijong Leman, a point of land near 
to the most southerly of these Pahang Islands, was the most 
generally received termination to the tw^o territories amongst the 
inhabitants, and it would appear the most natural one as the adja- 
cent islands north of this point belong, as said before, to Pahang. 

If Tanjong Leman he admitted as the termination of the two 
states, the eastern coast of Johore will extend from Lat. 1® 22” F. 
to Lat. 2® 09’ N., having a sea board of 40 geographical miles 
stretching in a N. N. W. dii*ection. I did not visit the whole 
coast of Pahang, my surveys having been confined on its coast to 
the space contained between Tanjong Leman and Tanjong Balm 
in Lat 3<> 10’ N. a distance in a if. N. W. direction of 70 eeo- 



There are a few Islands lying clc^e in with the shore : — commen- 
cing from the north 'their names are as follows, — Bochong, 
Kompet, Lalan^ Tonas, Xahan, Tudong Kaban, Ujul, 

Man, . Pochong, Gaja Stenan, and Blana. Two chains of islands 
l;e ©IF the coast' which may ' be described as the outer and inner. 
The former chain lies 30 geographical miles from the coast and the 
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latter generally 8 to 10 miles ; botli these chains ran nearly parallel 
to the coast of the Malayan Peninsula and are of nearly equal 
length, viz., 40 Geographical miles. 

Configuration of coast and islands. The coast mamtains 
nearly a straight line from Tanjong Penyiisoh to Tanjong Penia- 
horig near Piilo Kaban. Slightly indented bays, haTing sandy, 
beaches, akernate, throughout this dis'ance, vidi rocky points ; from 
thence northwards a deep sandy bay stretches as far as Pahang. 
The land between Penyusoh and Kaban is moderately elevated — 
but to the north of the latter point the coast is low and apparently 
swampy for several miles inland. The water on the coas^- deepens 
gradually, , carrying genemlly at a distance of a mile from the siiore 
4 fathoms, deepening to 10 fathoms at a distance of 6 to 8 miles. 
In the close proximity of the coast, as already mentioned, are 
several small islands j the principal of these isPulo Kaban IJ miles 
ill length but of little breadth. This island with the main forms a 
strait, which is called in Horsburgh^s Charts Blair’s Harbour. The 
best entrance to this harbour is between Tonas and Kaban ; in the 
entrance that leads to the w^estward of Piilo Leiar, the most north- 
erly Islet, is a dangerous rock only visible at low water. At Pulo 
Kaban w^e found good water but as it was in the dry season only a- 
V(Ty small supply j a good supply is to be had near Pulo Man, on 
the main. lOgeograpical miles to the south of Pulo Kaban lies Pulo 
Gaja, remancable by its being perforated. Pulo Beralah lying in 
3^ 14’ N. at a distance of 12 miles from the coast, is the most 
northerly that I visited ; it is much smaller than represented in 
Horsbiirgh’s Charts being only about 60 feet in diameter and 40 
feet high, crowned by a few bushes. It overhangs to the north- 
east and as it is composed of fragile materials it will not pro- 
bably survive another century’s battering of the waves of the 
E- monsoon. Vessels in coming from the north must pass Pulo 
Beralah before entering the channel that is formed by the Malay 
coast and the inner chain of islandr; this I have denominated the 
Sibu channel. It is almost clear of darjgei*s: — the principal are the 
Margaret Shoal situate in Lat. 2^ 59’ N. and Long. 30’ E. 
distanl from the coast about 4 miles, the Batu Boyah lying off 
Palo Bochong, and Malang Morau lying midway between the 
main and Pulo Tingi. The most northerly CToup of the inner 
chain of islands is that of which Pulo Siribuat forms the principal. 
Pulo Siribaat consists of two islands joined at low water by a coral 
reef, it is of safe approach all round and has generally 14 to 15 
fathoms in its proximity. The two islands measure 3 miles E. and 
W. and 1| miles H. and S. To the south of Siribuat are three 
small Islets called Pulo Mirtang, and to the east is another called 
Santu, Siribuat is mostly bare of forest, there is fresh water on the 
easteiTi or larger Island. In mid channel between Pulo Siribuat 
and Pulo Tioman are two groups of Islets and rocks called Tokong 
. Burong, and Tokong Bara. Tokong is applied by the,. Malays 
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of these parts to all small islets without trees or with only afew« 
Tea miles S. S« W« of Sirihaat is the Babi group, of which PeIo 
BaM Is the principal aad also most southerly, it measnrM 2^ miles 
in length and 1 mile in breadth — Some of this group are bare of 
timber but others are well wooded. Next to Pulo BaM in a M. 
N. W. direction are BaM Tingah and Babi Ujong and to the 
north distant 4 to 7 miles are Pulo Eawa, Batu Kaiabang, Pub 
Goal, Pulo Mensiiip and Pulo Gurong. To the east of Babi, 
distant 3 miles, are two rocks called Malang Sakil Mata and Malang 
Tikus. The term Malang is pven to small rooks that are not 
coFcred at high water but only show a little abo¥e it Ten miles 
to the S. W. of Babi is Palo Tingi, a high island covered with 
forest me^uring E. and W. 4 miles and N. and S. 2 miles. Good 
water is to be found on it at its western side where there is good 
anchorage the steam is to be found 100 yards to the N. W. of a 
small patch of mangrove situated in a small bay. Pulo Tin^ has 
several small Islets in its close proximity towards its S. and E. 
side, their names are Pulo Penjumhan^ IMil, Lantin, Semhang, 
Apel, Mentigi.and Nangeh. To the S. East of Pulo Tingi a long 
chain of islets stretches for a distance of 12 miles. These I also 
include in the Tingi group. Commencing from the northwards are 
Tokong Bangui, Pulo Lima remarkable for a perforated rock on 
its S. E. side, Tokong Raket, Tokong Beleiei, (that is proboscis 
Islet, it is also perforated and the overhanging rock pc^sses a 
resemblance to that appendage,) Tokong Gantang, Tokong Chon- 
dong, Tokong Chupa and last Tokong Yu, already mentioned in 
the account o? Pulo Aur. 

Most of these islets are barren and precipitous, though of small 
height. The soundings inside of the chain average 10 fathoms, 
outside 18 to 20. The last and mcwt southerly of the inner chain 
of islands is that of Sibu, distant from Pulo Tingi south 6 ieiIct. 
Pulo Sibu is a long island covered with forest and on Its S. W. 
shore has a remarkable point of sand, here innumerable sea birds 
roost at night.The lengtn of Sibu N. W. is 3 miles and breadth 
inconsiderable, at one place only a few yards. The other islands 
of this group He to the S. E. of the main one; these are 
Tokong Pappan, Sibu Tingah, Mallang Natcha, Sibu Kukus 
and ^ Sibu IJjon^. The group can be approached with safety 
on its N. E« side, close too, but on its 8. W* it should he held 
at a mile distant. Sibu has little water on it in dry weather. Of 
the outer ' chain of islands, I have already described Pulo Aur. 
Between Pulo Aur and PuloTioman lie® Pemangil (Pisang of the 
Charts) a high woody island, destitute of inhabitants, mmsuring 
in length 2| miles and in breadth 1|. Tioman is the larg^t and 
most lemarkable of either chain, though of l^s importance than 
the populous, PulO' Aur,- it is bold and mountainous and covered 
with^ tajl: forest and possesses few inhabitants, the sounding in ite 
proximity average 20 to 25 -fathoms, it has no outlying sunken 
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dangers^ but may be approached close too on all sides. Its coni- 
giiratioE in Horsbargli’s Chart is incorrectj bat the written descrip- 
tion in the Directory is all that could be wished for as a guide to 
the mariier. There is good anchorage at Tflo Joara during the 
S. W« moiisooii and the hays on the S, W side alFord like shelter 
during the N,E. There are six small islands adjacent, — to the south 
PaiO' G-eifc^ to the N. W. Pule Chiheh, Labas, Sepoi and Tolei, and 
close to the west shore Pulo Pyah. The nearest point of Tiornan 
is 2CI miles distant from the Malay Peninsula 5 it is 11 geographical 
miles in length, N". and S., and its greatest breadth E. and W, is 6 
geographic^ miles, it lies between 2 ^ 43^ and 2 ^ 54’ M. Lat. and 
104® and 104® 16^ E. of Greenwich, Good w'’ater is abundant 
from any of the fine streams that fall into its numerous hays. On 
the southern shore of Tiornan are two remarkable peal» or pin- 
nacle called by the English the Asses Ears and by the Malays the 
Chula Naga (Dragons Homs) they rise out of a spur of one of the 
southern mountains at about 1,500 feet above the level of the sea, 
from this height on one side they spring perpendicularly another 
1,W0 feet. They form a most magnificent feature in the aspect 
of the island and cannot be beheld but with wonder and awe even 
by the most unsusceptable. 

The following is a list of the altitudes of the various eminences and 
mountains taken trigonometiically above the level of the sea : — 


Feet. 

Pulo Leiar« * . 237 

,, Tiornan middle wak. 3,444 

South Peak. .••*«...« 3,168 

KTorth Peak.............. 3,209 

Asses Ear (north). 2,525 

(south)..... 2,294 

Pulo Siribuat 748 

— Gurong. 319 

— » Pemangil north hill. 1,227 

•_ south do. 1,^7 

—— Aur north do 1,521 

south 'do. 1,^)6 

Tingi..... -2,046 

Bttkit Arong. 967 

PuloSibu.......... m 

Gunong Panti (Johore). .................. ......... 1,737 

Samhilayang do. 2,114 

Blumut do. 3,317 

Mintaha 'do. 2,140 

Gunong Rumpin (Pahang). ' 2,181 

Distant do. do............................... 2,534 

Dolphin mountain do. 2,721 

Three peaked do. do.. . ...... .......... ...... .... . 3,194 

Two do. do. do. . ..... 2,645 
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CurrenU^ Durinsj the S. W. monsoon to flie seawait! of ?wIo 
Siribual and Tingi^ the currents set to tlie norlliward. Ships bonne! 
to the southward during this monsoon end falling lo leeward of 
Tioman, Penuiiigil, or Aiir, should without Iiesilation run for the 
Malay coastj either by the north of Piilo Siribuat or the passages 
between Mertang and Guroii*r or Babi and Tingi, which are clear 
of sunken rocks excepting close to the Tiniri slwre. Here rlie 
northerly cuiTent will be avoided and regular fids! currenrs be 
experienced — the tide generally setting to the soiithw'ard during 
the day and to the northward during the night. Durinrr ibe 
strength of the 8. W. monsoon, ships in beating up aga?nst it 
along the Malay coast, will also be much assisted by the land 
breezes that generally come off during the morning and forenoons. 

Miners, On the coast between Tanjong Penyusoh and Pulo 
Kaban there is only oife river of importance, the 8idili Besar. 
The paucity of rivers is owing to the Johore river, which runs 
parallel to the coast at a distance of 15 to 20 miles, receivino^ the 
drainage of the greater part of the S. E. part of the Malay Penin- 
sula. The other streams are for the most part mere creek's. Com- 
mencing from the south they lie in the following order ; Poongie 
Balau, Tingar, Kalisa, Sidili Kichi, Sidili B^r, PaEn, Simobo, 
Jamaluang, Merisong, Tangatu Arong, Tomeclo, Siseh and Man! 
Between Kaban and Pahang the rivers become much larger, as 
they drain the waters of a comparatively mountainous district 
Following the same order we have Triang, Indaii, Doehong, 
Pontean,llumpm, Mirchong, Bubar and Kyu Mali. Most of thew 
rivers possess inhabitants, w’hile those to the south of Kaban have 
none, excepting in the ease of Sidili Besar. The entrance to this 
liver is nearly dry at low water, but inside it contains 5 fathoms as 
far as the village of Sempang, which is situated about 6 miles up 
the river, this was as far as I jproceeded up it. A Malay Raja 
r^ides at Sempang. The river becomes fresh about 8 miles from 
its mouth and is there 100 yards broad. The banks are slimy 
and infested with alligators. A few cocoanuts, fowls and rice may 
he obtained here, but the inhabitants are miserably poor. The 
Indau is about the same size as the Sidili Besar but perhaps the 
h^y of fresh water is greater. I proceeded up it to the villaffe 
of Kassmg, 5 miles from the sea. The river has a bar at its 
entrance with one fathom on it at L. W. Spring tides, and it is 
otherwise encumbered with shoals and sand haiis, there is 5 
fethoms inside as far as I proceeded. The banks of the river are 
more populous than those of Sidili, but I found the people jealous 
and, in some cases uncivil ; they are generally better off than those 
of Sidiii. Rice, cocoanuts and fovris, may be obtained in small 
quantities, 

Notes on the Geology. The following notes are neceiMarily 
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imperfect and can only be offered as an approach to a general 
description. I only examined such prominent stations as I 
visited in the prosecution of the geographical survey— the geolo- 
gical features have therefore not met the minute attention that the 
subject deserves — spaces of 4 to 5 miles often intervene without 
having had any examination, and many interesting features may 
consequently have escaped attention. ^ 

The Coast of the Malayan Peninsula lying i etween Tanjong 
Penyusoh, where granite abounds— Lat. 22’ N., and Tanjong 

Bata in Lat. 3“ 10^ presents shales, sand stones and clays more or 
less metamorphosed or altered by plutonic action. The inner 
chain of Islands are of the same formation, excepting in part of the 
Tingi and Babi m-oups where the granitic and trappean forma- 
tions protrude. The centre chain is entirely of plutonic origin— 
beino- composed of granite and trap formations. In giving such 
observations as I noted down at the points where I landed, I will 
pursue the following route for the sake of easy reference, though 
the spots described were not visited in the order that they are 
given here. — Commencing at Pulo Beralah the most northerly 
point examined, I will proceed southwards along the coast as far 
as Sidili Kichi, from thence to the inner chain of Islands and lastly 



Pulo Beralali (of which 
the accompanying is a 
sketch, which may prove 
interesting at some fu- 
ture time when the 
Island, which is of 


PiOoJBtraZtsA, fragile composidon and 

is fast dilapidating 
under the action of the waves, is levelled to the water’s edge.) 
Above the level of the sea is an incohesive conglomerate or 
coarse sand — below that level the formation is more compact and 
hard. It is stratified, the dip being 30“ North and strike E. and 
W. Nodules of iron stone abound, varying m size from 2 feet m 
diameter to 3 and 4 inches. They appeared remarkably distinct 
from the bases of the formation, so as to lead me to conclude them 
to be foreign boulders deposited on the strata during the process 
of formation. Where they rest, the laminae of the strata conform to 
their pontour as if pressed down and contorted by the weight thus: 
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The -Strata are iatereeeted at intervals of 4 to 8 feet bj feriTigiaoiii 
veins — tliese veins are divided by chinks tliiis: 



These chinks appear to me to have acted during the period of 
pintonie action as outlets to the gases or other subtle fluids 
chai’ged with a ferruginous solution — which in their passage up- 
wards suffused either face of the aperture^ and when absorbed 
changed into hard concrete the spaces affected. At Puio Dachong 
the formation is indurated clay and clay slate, much intersected by 
quartz and iron ore veins. At Batu Bayah the formation is Iron 
stone, at Pulo Kompet near the mouth of the Indau the formation 
is stratified. Dip 90^ strike N. and S, The roek^is black and 
extremely hard not unlike trap, but more probably it is of aqueous 
origin much altered by plutonic action. 

At Pulo Leiar no stratification was discoverable. The base of 
the formation is a hard compact rock of various colours, white, blue 
and drab, it is much reticulated by numerous veins of iron ore. At 
Pulo Kaban the same formation exists. At Pulo Mau, the base of 
the rock takes the appearance of indurated clay much intersected 
by iron and quartz veins. At Tanjong Kisang the fonnatioii is 
analogous, but the rock is more silicious. At Pulo Gaga the for- 
mation graduates into soft sandstone, not much intersect^ by veins 
of foreign matter. Near SungiMerising indurated clay prevails 
intersected by ferruginous vems, and nodules of quartz abound. 
At Tanjong Sikakap a considerable change takes place from the 
formation mat prevails to the northward. Here it is stratified, 
dipping N. W. and sinking N. E. and S. W. Conglomerate 
alternate with compact rocks. The conglomerates are composed 
of ^pebbles partially rounded, and are of the same materials m the 
adjoining rocks, and vaiy in size &om 4 inches to | of an inch. The 
strata are . much reticulated by veins of harder substance, which 
being less affected by the action of the weather stand out in relief. 
Angular pebbles we also found in the conglomerates* la the 
close proximity, strata of red sand stone and red indurated shale 
are also, found. At Tanjong Morau I found the same formation, 
aI.so at Tanjong Tingarah, At Tamong Leman the strata dip 
perpendicularly and strike N. W* Conglomerates composed of 
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round pebbles of small size, in strata varying in tMckness froin 
10 feet to 6 inciies, alternate with sand stone* One stratum fre* 
queiitly mns into the other and both are intersected with ferru- 
ginous veins longitudinally and transversely. At Tanjong Petei 
a micaceous shale is found intersected and reticulated by iron 
ore veins, "dip 90^ strike S. E. This with talcose shales is the 
prevailing formation between this point and Tanjong Pungei near 
the S« E. extreme of the Peninsula. Five miles to the southward 
of Tanjong Pitei, I landed on a rock and found strata of talcose 
shale alternating with pure quartz, iron masked, — dip 90® strike 
S. S. E, Three miles to the north of Sidili Besar the same forma- 
tion prevails, alternating with black compact strata | — at' Sidili 
Besar point the same; — at Sidili Kichi the formation is a black 
and copper coloured shale—dip 80® S. W. strike S. E. Near 
this point is a curious semi-circular contortion of the strata. I did 
not land on the coast to the south of this point. Part of the 
between this point and Romania will be found described by me 
Editor of this Journal, Vol. 2 page 616. 

On the most southerly group of the inner chain of Islands, viz. 
the Sibu group, I landed at Sibu Kukus, and found compact 
rocks and conglomerates. At Mallong Natchu, hai*d red clay 
intersected with iron and quartz veins, also conglomerates. On 
the N. W. point of Sibu, the basis of the rock is hard, drab colour- 
ed and compact, containing nodules of the same substance but 
darker and of harder consistence. On the east of Sibu irregular 
siliceous strata are found intersected with ferruginous veins in 
which the chink noticed at Pulo Beralah is very common. 

At the Tingi group, I landed on the west side of Pulo Tingi 
and found trap and porphyry to prevail. I sailed all round this 
island close to its shores and the predominating rocks seemed to 
to be trappean. At Pulo Mintigi black trap is found graduating 
into porphyry. At Tokong Sangm altered aqueous rocks are 
found, having the appearance of indurated clay, very hard and 
compact and closely reticulated by quartz veins ramifying into 
the most minute branch^, so as to be almost microscopic. JEiyell 
in his chapter on earthquakes and volcanoes, book 2 chapter 19 
(^Principles of Geology) seeks rather to refer the cause of the 
internal heat of volcanoes to chemical changes constantly going 
on in the earth’s crust, for the genemi edect or chemical combina- 
tion is the evolution of heat and electricity. The existence of 
ciirrentB of electricity in the shell of the earth has been deduced 
from, the phenomena of terrestrial magnetism, from the connection 
between diurnal variations of the magnet and the apparent motion 
of the sun, from the electro-magnetic properties of metalli- 
ferous veins and from atmosphere electricity which is conti- 
nually passing between the air and the earth. . These he suggests 
may produce a slow decomposing power like that of Ihe vdtaic 
pile,, and thus become a constant' source of chemical action and 
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eonseqiieBtly of Yolcanic heat. Whether or not th^ese electric cmr» 
rents be the cause of volcanic heat is foreign to the subject under 
notice, Wt I could not but be forcibly struck with the question how 
far electric currents could aid in depositing the innumerable ami 
minute veins of foreign matter that every where intersected the rock 
of Tokong Sangul. Granting that the quarizose matter had at one 
time been in a iuid state, it appears to me that no hydrostatic 
pressure could have injected it in such minute particles. The 
veins present none of the chinks by which gasses charged with a 
solution of it might have been evolved, as I found in some of t!ie 
ferruginous vems| the voltaic action of electricity with its powerful 
chemical agency, by which the elements of bodies may be sepa- 
rated and transferred to distant points, would seem to afford the 
most probable means of solving the enigma.* At Tokong Eu 
I found a black and gray compact rock which appeared to be 
closely allied to greatly metamorphosed aqueous rock and trap — 
it is difficult to pronounce in which class to place it. 

In the Babi groups, Pulo Babi, Babi Tingah and BaH Ujong 
are composed of a gray granite. Pulo Gurong I found altered 
aqueous rock not unlike the formation of Pulo Leiar already 
mentioned, I also visited Mallang Tikus and found this small 
rock, which does not exceed 100 feet in length by 50 in breadth, to 
present many interesting points for considemtion. The prevailing 
colour of the rock was a reddish purple — shale, indurated clay, 
porphyry and granite were found in close proximity and graduate 
mg one into the other. At Goal the formation is sanastone. 

Of the Siribuat group I only visited Pulo Mirtang — its forma- 
tion is altered aqueous rock. I approached Pulo Siribuat close 
enough to observe it to be of the same formation. 

In the outer chain of Islands I have already mentioned that the 
Aur group is composed of granite. Pulo Pemangil is of the same 
formation — I did not land on this Island but sailed close to it. 
At Tioman 1 landed on several paiis of its eastern shore and found 
black trap to prevail. On the western side, Mr J. R. Logan 
informs me, that granite prevails. The islets to the H. W. of 
Tioman are also granitic. I landed on Pulo Chibeh and approach- 
ed close enough to the other Islands to ascertain their formation. 

® ** In tlte soa^liem part of the Feninsala, it will be found that the Iron hu.% In 
most cas^, been acqtiired from beneath, hat in what precise condiUm oiSgiOi By it 
is hardly j^sible in any case to ascertain. Because, wherever It is visible, it um 
long been at or near the surface of the earth, and, in whatever state of combination 
it first entered the rocks, we now only see it highly oxidised.t There !* of en clear 
evidence of its having ascended into them in a state of great rarity or of sublima- 
tion, for In such cases, the alterations effected, while evincing the praence of great 
heat, are totally different from those that are occasioned by the eruption of dea^ 
molten rock. Blectrical cnixents have also^ left m<Mt distinct trai» or their agency 

t The decomposition of iron pyrites, and the diffusion of the Iron in solution, 

S reduce a lateritic rock {Ante vol. I. p. 166.) A similar effect will follow from the 
ecomposition of any other mineral containing a sufficient quantity of iron. The 
rocks containing such minerals in abundance wul always retain a lateritic character 
from the smface to a certain depth. 
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Some time during the firat half of 1796, the office of Superin* 
teiident of the Island was assumed by Major Forbes Ross 
Bfacdonald, by appointment from the Government of BengaL 
From whose hands he received the office is not mentioned but pro- 
bably from those of Mr Mannington. The gallant Major seems to 
have thought that the more he wrote and the more voluminous his 
despatches, the more credit would he earn, as before he had been 
six months on the Island he dispatched two reports which occupy 
upwards of five hundred closely written folio pages, and the style 
being somewhat inflated and redundant the meaning is not at all 
times very intelligible. 

Major Macdonald, on his arrival, seems to have fallen foul of 
the system practised by his predecessor, of being engaged in the 
trade of the place, whether incited thereto by the instructions of 
goveimnient, or by sense of duty, or by failure of the good will of 
the friends and partners of his predecessor, it is impossible to say. 
No one could deny the evils of such a system, but in justice to 
Captain Light it must be remembered that he had some yeai’S 
before pointed out those evils to the government which he served, 
and earnestly intreated that a more Hbeml salary might be awarded 
him, to allow of his withdrawing himself from traele and devoting 
himself to his public duties, with a prospect of eventually securing 
a competence for himself. The request was not granted but no 
orders were ever issued to him to refrain from trade, and conse- 
quently Captain Light must be held wholly blameless, whatever 
the evils of the system as adduced by his successor. 

Major Macdonald and the mercantile community of the Island 
very soon became hostile to each other, though the absence of 
any real ground of hostility, judging from the Major’s own reports, 
raises a suspicion that the grapes must have been sour. If his 

in diffusing It. Great disturbance of the strata, fracture, flexure and twisting of 
laminae and layers, and conversion of the rock into crysfallised quartz, have often 
accompanied its introduction. The mechanical changes that have been effected in 
the stratilled rocks imving directed us to the plutonic basis on which we believe 
they rest, because it rises through them in aft directions, we find it is not only 
irequently highly ferruginous in its composition, but is sometimes tmversed by 
ferruginous dykes, which, towards the surface, present the same appearances as the 
more completely ironmasaed strata. Lastly, a careful examination of these dykes, 
and of the composition and structure of the rock adjoining them, proves that, 
although oxidation has since supervened, they were form^ contemporaneously 
With the mass In which they occur, and thus we are led by strict induction to the 
comsliision that the elevation, breaking and bending of the strata, and the greater 
part of the qnartzose, laterltlc and other ferruginous changes which tliCThave 
undergone, had a simple and single origin — the same which produced the plutonic 
ina« of the Pmiinsula. The mecnanicad force of its intumescence gave rise to the 
one series of changes, and the electrical and chemical action which attended it to 
the other.*^ Notices of the Geology of the Bast Coast of Johore. . loum. ludt 
Arch, vol, II p. 6311 .— Eb, 

Continued from p. 14. 
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orders or his conscience forbade him from engaging in trade, that 
was no reason why the Merchants should be run down in a body 
as scarcely deserving the appellation, nor, considering that the 
mercantile community must ha?e imagined him possessed of the 
light to engage in trade, ought he to have expected tliem to come 
forward and give him, a stranger, such information as might 
enable him to compete with them in trade to their disadvantage. 
The Major is loud in his complaints to ^overnnient, espeeiaily 
against Mr James Scott, the partner of his predecessor Chiptain 
Light, and to him is ascribed ail the difficulties anti impediments 
he has met with. 

The preamble to Major Macdonald's firet dispatch dated July 
17 %, will give a good idea of the style of the gallant officer and 
of the spirit with which he w’as actuated, but a brief outline of the 
remainder of these most bulky dispatches, with a few extracts here 
and there, can alone be given. 

Honorable Sir, 

Since the first hour of my arrival on this Island every 
moment which could be spared from the current business of the 
day, has been devoted to the acquirement of tlie most ample and 
at the same time the best founded information on the commerce, 
population, cultivation, and external policy of this Settlement. 

My success has by no means kept pace with my endeavours. 
The sources of intelligence are but few, and from them the stream 
runs not only scanty but turbid. On every side I have had to 
encounter obstacles, arising from commercial jealousies, secret 
animosities, and hardy, but contradictory details, but above all 
from a selfish policy which dreaded official interference, and 
consequent decline of infiuence. 

The history of the Island, since its establishment under the 
British fiag, is only to be gathered from the Journal and Ledger 
of a certain mercantile house, which, indebted for its uncommon 
prosperity to the preponderating weight it derived from having as 
its principal and most ostensible head the Company's Superintendent, 
and, the convenient command of the Public Treasury, is too much 
interested in defeating all retrospective enquiry to allow more to 
transpire, than what the publicity of certain mercantile transactions 
forbid it to dissemble, or to be gleaned with caution from it's 
equally anxious, although less favored with competitors, who are 
not backward in their attempt to prove by no semty store of 
anecdotes, that to the accomplishment of its interested views, w'as, 
too frequently for the general good, most avowedly sacrificed the 
real interests of . the infant Settlement. 

. 'Between the illusive speciousness of the one, and the strong 
unqualified invective of ' the other, more than a general idea is not 
to be formed of ppt management. ' But I am happy to affirm with 
confidence, that in whatever light individual character may appear 
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foiind to lia¥e ever been progressive. The rapidity of Its first 
advances^ even imder the most favorable circumstanoesj could not 
upon a strict iiivestigationy the prosperity of the Island will be 
have been expected to continue, much less after the effects of war 
came to be sensibly felt by the oldest and most firmly established 
Marts ; it then received a severe blow and that it did not totally 
sink under it, must minister a convincing proof that the original 
plan was founded in commercial wisdom and that the guidance 
of its infant interests was intrusted to a head and hand of no 
inconsiderable ability and activity. 

To the war, and that only, is to be attributed, on a libera! view, 
its visible decrease of speed, and its gradual declension into a slow 
march, mistaken by the cursory observer for qniesctmce, and by 
party spirit and interested malevolence construed into retrograda- 
tion. 

Disappointed very early in my expectation, that a candid state- 
ment of the favorable Intentions of government towards the Island 
would stimulate those most immediately concerned, and most 
conversant with the subject, to an equally ingenuous detail of the 
progress it had made, its actual state, the means by which it had 
risen, and those most likely to ensure its future prosperity, and 
pressed by a dispatch from your Honorable Board, under date the 
4th of April, I addressed a letter to the gentlemen engaged in 
commercial pursuits, requesting them to favor me with such in- 
formation on the subject of trade, and practicability of raising a 
Revenue from it, as their local knowledge, or general correspon- 
dence might suggest. 

The result I have the honor to transmit to you. Had I done it 
sooner, I should have failed in my duty to you and justice to those 
concerned in the prosperity of the Island, feeling as I did a con- 
viction that on every subject of the report, party spirit, and private 
pique had been too freely indulged to admit of a strict adherence 
lo simple fact. 

To soften some of the harsher features of the picture here drawn, 
and to palliate or do away the prejudices which strong allegations 
although unsupported by proof might on a fii*st view suggest, I 
have perused with attention the scanty Records of the Island 
and consulted upon doubtful and delicate points, one or two 
gentlemen of veracity, whose long residence here, and intimacy 
with all parlies, have enabled them to formatolerable Just estimate 
of past transactions. 

What I have been able to collect, I have the honor to lay before 
you in the annexed remarks. I trust, as divested of all party 
prejudice, and dictated with a sincere wish to convey to you the 
purest information, Jt will meet your indulgence. My residence here 
has not been long, and deprived as I have been from various cir- 
cumstances of every assistance, my time has , been so constantly 
occupied that I have had but short intervals to dedicate to enquiry 
or. investigation. 
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When I addressed mj letter to the commercial committee, I 
acted under a conTiction that from Mr Scott alone, of all the 
members, any information of importance was to be gained. But 
that was repeatedly refused or e?aded on private and friendlj 
application, for a reason, which however cogent, w'as little indica™ 
tiv3 of generous pride, or consciousness of reetiliide. That 
owing to an nnfo>*fimate prepossession against Ifis general clia* 
racier, and the idea which had been industriously dmemlnmed 
of his aiming at improper infliienc(? on the I-lanrb the merited 
eradence w’oiild in all probability he refused to his single asssr* 
tiori He urged the formation of a committee, when eoiiute* 
nanced by an aggregate of names (supposed, because asserted to 
be, the designation of netuai and extensiv(dy ersgaged commercial 
houses) he would freely impart %vhrrt his ex|')e?-icnce from long 
re idence, and bis information from a wdde circle of correspondence, 
had enuhkul him to collect* 

I wns not without my suspicions of his iufeiifions, but was fir 
from imagining he would under the mask of such a ieetde baifery 
hazard invective so strong, or censure so unqualified, the less par« 
donable, that in no instance do they hear a relation to the only 
point recommended to the consideration of the committee. 

It is a painful but necessary remark, for to be silent would be to 
deceive, that there exists not a house upon this Islanci, that of 
Scott excepted, which merits the epithet commercial, nor any 
individual out of the pale of that firm of sufficient capital lo be 
with propriety esteemed a merchant in libera! acceptance of that 
word. Of the junior members of that house (which for a purpose 
as flimsy as deceptions has been made to appear two) Lindesay 
alone, whose name could give weight to mercantile opinion. 

My sole motive for this, otherwise invidious observation, is 
limited to my wish that you should be acquainted with wdiat I 
most sincerely believe to be the fact, that, in the report of the 
committee, you either see detailed Mr Scolfs opinions alone, 
dictated, and assented to by the rest, or if here and there those of 
any other individual have been added, the former have gained no 
accession of currency or intrinsic value. 

It remains but to advert to the studied affectation of ever intro* 
ducing^ the merits of Mr Light in contradistinction to the uniform 
culpability of his successor. Under such stigma as may be 
supposed to attach on this attack, the credit of the latter may rest 
unsullied as they are but made to share the obloquy meted out 
with no sparing hand to their superiors. But for those who in a 
sincere endeavour to investigate the truth, have to combat with 
novelty of situation, intricacy of enquiry and strong affirmation, i t 
is not a little fortunate that by this very eulogium they are furnish* 
ed with the means of combating those difficulties. 

■The Panegyrist of Mr Light can have no objection to hit 
evidence, and where that can be appealed to^ and compared with 
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Mp Scott^s^ I trust it will be found to speak a language more 
congenial to liifaut but successful effort, and to tope, infinitely 
more incentive^ 

(Simed) Forbes Ross Macdonald.” 

Major Macdonald must nave entertained a Mgb opinion of 
buinan nature in general and of mercantile nature in particular, 
wlien be adopted the plan of calling on the mercantile community 
of Pinang to give him the aid of their knowledge and experience 
towards devising the best means of obtaining a Revenue from their 
trade, and this too when he was aware that that trade was all but 
monopolized by a few of the oldest residents, men whose lives had 
been chiefly spent among the Malays. 

The Committee assembled by Major Macdonald, on 19th May 
1796, consisted of the following gentlemen viz: — Messrs McIntyre, 
Scott, Lindsay, Hutton, Roebuck, Young, Brown, Sparran, Mack- 
rell and Nason, of whom Young was the Secretary. 

At their first meeting Major Macdonald read to them a letter 
in which he states that he was most anxious for information 
relative to the trade of the Island, and that the government com- 
plained of the absence of it. That a recent author had affirmed that 
the trade of Pinang could bear certain high rates of taxation, but 
that the Supreme Government had suggested a duty of per cent 
on all imports (with a few exceptions) and certain rates of godown 
rent when those of the government were used. The letter concludes 
with On these subjects, gentlemen, I request you will favor 
me with a well digested and candid opinion, bearing in mind 
that the duties of the merchants an^ those of the state are reci- 
procal, and to that assure the former a generous and liberal eontri- 
bution is to he expected by the latter.” 

The Commhteo preface their report with a long string of com- 
plaints against the Government, of %vhich the chief are: The 
uncertainty anil ap|)rehension caused by the formation of a Settle- 
ment on the Andaraaiis and the frequent reports of Pinang being 
abandoned in its favor. The alarm and apprehension caused by 
disputes with Kedduh relative to the payment of the promised 
compensation to tlie Rajah. The indecision and unceriainiy that 
prevailed relafive to landed tenures. The absence of a Court of 
Law and the subjection of the iiibabitanfs to trial by Court- Martial, 
which had deterred nurnerotts people from seniiiig here. The 
want of protection from European enemies. The impressment 
of labourers by milifary force to carry on public Wiirks^ The 
inactivity and unaccommodating manners of Mr Mannington. 
The undefined rate of taxation contemplated by Govemmeni. 

The Committee state that the Seulemeni on the Andamans 
«- though under the direction of men of acknowledged abilities, 
liberally supported by government, yet after 7 yeais exertion, at 
«« a 'great expense nothing appeared there that bore the most 
distant similitude to colonization, cultivation or commerce” ; of 
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Beneooko the committee sar, This Settlement after a eeritiiry 
« and a half has not at this day either the popnlaliorij trade or 
revenue that Pinang had seven years after its fit's! Settlement. 
Adverting to this circumstance we are not a little diverted that 
«a Resident, of Bencoolen (probably Mr ^Mannington) sliotild 
pretend to legislate for Pinang, a commercial phenomenon form- 
ed by means,' of which the Residents at Bencoolen seem perfect- 
ly ignorant/^ 

Under the head of Commerce’' the Committee argue very for- 
cildy against taxing the trade of the Island, as consisting wholly of 
the produce of other countries, which it is the grand object to induce 
to be brought and which taxation might scare away. They point 
out that is the extent of the excliange-Tracle which chives life, 
« activity, riches, population and cultivation to Pinang. The laying 
restraints thereon, if but suspected that it might lessen the trade, 
could not be deemed politic/’ That by a free exchange, the 
increase of population, capital and cultivation would present a 
taxable subject, in the farming the exclusive sale of luxuries to a 
rich and great population, and a duty on the net produce of an 
extensive and valuable cuhivation/’ They conclude with an 
unanswerable argument, But what renders it impossible to 
levy any duty on the trade at Pinang is our not possessing the 
sole sovereignty of the port, and hence ships anchoring at Prje 
on the opposite shore could there trade independent of our 
jurisdiction/' 

Under the head of ^^Cultivation” the Committee observe that cul- 
tivation has not progressed since Mr Light's death, that almost the 
whole of the cultivation carried on by the poorer ivdiiveB imd been 
eifected by aids given by the house of Scott & Co. who have 
mortgages thereon, that these aids w’ere given at the request of Mr 
Light, on a promise of reimbursement, but that his death involves 
either a continuance of the aids till the cultivation becomes produc- 
tive or the loss of the money advanced, that these advances amount 
to near a Lack of Rupees — that the extension of the system offers 
the most certain source of Revenue — ^that a continuance of the 
system is necessary, as the principal cultivation, pepper, cocoa and 
hetlenut require large advances before any returns cun be expected, 
that such continuance of the system would, under some modified 
aiTangements, be more beneficial in the hands of Scott & Co. than 
in those of Company’s Servants lately arrived on the Island, who 
are ignorant of the people and language, that some of the commit- 
tee recommend that the tax on cultivation should he fanned 

othere that it should be levied direct, and finally that no measures for 
the prosperity of cultivation can be effoctuai till « the Supreme 
government pledge, themselves to make good to the cultivators 
any loss they may sustain from the precipitate measures of their 
servants here and that no ciiUivation can exist if the Snperin- 
tmdmi for' the time being can, on Ill-founded information, lay a 
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ilistrict iiiiiler military execution and then leave tlie sufferers^ 
“ when their innocence of any supposed delinquency has been 
clearly proved, to procure redress when, where, and how they 

The Committee commence the section of ^^Popiilafeion” witli/^As 
a perfect freedom of exchange carries trade and industry by the 
most direct means to a maximumjSO ease and plenty carries popu- 
lalioii/' and after describing the several classes of people on the 
IslaiKl, and stating some causes for dissatisfaction, they conclude 
with ^■Hlissatislaetion has lately been such that emigrations daily take 
place and where were only a few fishing lints at Prye, two years 
“ ago, there now appears a town rising as ours decays. This would 
imply that something is virtually wrong in our management 
'Mvhen Malay management has the preference given. .Modera» 
tioii in manners — forbearance in temper, and the most patient 
attention to the complaints and wants of the natives, are quaiifi- 
cations the most absolutely necessary in the members of this 
government on which ail hopes of an increase of population 
must iilr.imately depend.’’ 

Under the head of ^^Exclusive Farms” the Committee describe the 
mode adopted by Mr Light to have been, — To rent the Farms 
of opium, arrack and gambling to the head man of each Chinese 
Provioce, thus making it the interest of all to buy from the 
Farmer and prevent smuggling, this likewise induced a general 
indulgence to offenders, as each had a head in the Farmer. To 
tills was added an assurance that, if by their books it appeared 
they had lost, Mr Light engaged to admit such deduction.” Mr 
Mannington however, observe the Committee rented the Farms 
to one head man and secured the restrictions to the renter by 
severe fines and punishment. The renter soon found he had 
rented the Farm too high, because | of the consumers having no 
interest therein, smuggling began and complaints, fines and 
punishmt nfs became constant.” The Committee go on to remark 
on the excessive fines and on the encouragement held out to 
informers and recommend that the Farms should be confined to 
George Town and not extended to the cultivated districts. 

The Committee conclude their report with 21 suggestions which 
they desire may be laid before government for the general welfare 
of the Settlement. 

1. That the Supreme Government do officially announce the 
intention of keeping the Island and of considering it as a part 
of the British Empire in India.” 2. That the port be declared 
free. 3. That ingress or egress to and from the port be allowed 
without fee or detention, 4. That a portion of the opposite Coast 
be obtained from Keddali so as to secure the so vereignty of the 
port. 5. That the Supreme Government pledge themselves to 
the commimity that the assessment on land proluce shall never 
exceed a given rate, say 10 per cent, 6. That Ihe term of com- 
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mememeni shall not be previotis to a given date (saj 1^). 7^ 
That land be given in perpetuity- 8- That it he not optional with 
the ■ Local Authorities to change the forms under which land has 
hitherto been held^ Iransfered, or mortgaged. 9. The establisliment 
of a Court of Judicature. 10- That pending the establishment of 
such Court a Magistrate he appointed &e. a man of accommodating 
mannersj mild temper and experience. IL That the military he 
no longer employed in executmg civil ordere. 12. That the fines 
for securing the Farms he moderated or disused. 13. Thai 
military guards necessary for protecting the Company^g propert? or 
keeping tne peace be under their proper military officers. 14. Thai 
the necessary orders for general coaTenience or for police'^ be 
no longer carried into effect by the military but by a committee of the 
inhabitants, composed of equal numbers, of each class. 15. That 
it shall, not be permitted to the Sepoys to lend money or make 
commercial contracts, or of they do that no coercive redress be given 
on complaint 16. That those who may be intrusted with making 
advances to cultivator do so with promptitude and a patient 
listening to all complaints. 17. That European cultivators be 
equally encouraged with natives and that the importation of slaves 
be prohibited. 18. That the article of the Treaty with Keddah 
providing for the free eseport of rice, be enforced. 19. That the 
gi’ound allotted to the Chinm as Burial ground be free from ail 
future molestation. 20. That the powers now amumed by the 
Superintendent of sending Settlers to Bengal at his pleasure be 
rescinded, and 21 Tnat we are sorry to observe that your 
government here is rapidly changing from the fostering hand of 
of % kind father to the feature of a severe master and we recom- 
mend that such measures be adopted as will bring it back to it« 
first principle — ^ The benefit of those living unaer it,^ as held 
forth in the general letter of January 1787.'^ 

Acwxnpanying this r^ort are severgd appendices. Among 
them is the report on the Trade of the Island, or rather of the house 
of Scott & Co., drawn up by Mr James Scott. He stat^ that *^Scott 
and light joined stocK» in 1787/' that their trade was conducted 
on four resolutions— 1. Mr Light was to give f^rfecl liberly of 
trade to all frequenting the port but was not to interfere with the 
management. 2. To buy and sell at short profit on the Island. 
3. To purch^ the produce of the surrounding countries at the 
highest possible prices and to sell the produce oOndia and China 
in return as low, as •pc^ible, consistent vrith profit 4. To fix 
at . the beginning of each year the prices at which we would sell 
and buy. He proceeds, ** As our aim was to form a trade, the 
^^measures were in perfect consonance with the aim, yet they gave 
l^neral^ offence to - friends and memies. * « * The great mer- 
in Bengal -couid not bear, with any degree of patience, 
« ffiat Pinang, the other day a jungle, that Scott, &.perfmt Mahy^ 
^‘^'ihould dictate to' them,' and that m spite of all their exertions for 
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relief^ they found themselves bound by fetters he tad formed^ 
The small Merchants of Pinang coald not or would not see the 
propriety of our adhering to our declaration and selling Opium 
" at '350 when aOO was in our option, as thereby they lost ; nor of 
buying Tin at 50 when we could do so at 45 . Hence complaints 
of various descriptions, uniform in their aim of removing Scotty 
carried to the ear of the Supreme Government/' He cob- 
oliicles with Mr Light requested me to prepare a report from our 
books of the nature and value of the import trade, of our 
dividends and of other advantages resulting from the trade.^ * 
This report was not finished when Mr Light died and it 
became a difficulty to whom to send it. I could not send It 
to goverament but through the Superintendent, and I was not 
convinced of the propriety of laying open to Ms inspection 
such a communication of confidence. I therefore sent it to Mr 
" G. Graham/' 

Another appendix contains a most sanguine estimate of the area, 
possible population and cultivation of the Island. It calculates that 
there are 56,250 orlongs of land fit for cultivation and that the pro- 
bable population in a few years may be 140,000. That to feed this 
population with luce will require 33,000 tons of shipping per 
annum, taking away in return, pepper, sugar, indigo, coffee, arrack, 
the produce of the Island &c ! 1 That the whole land being under 
cultivation would yield a Eevenue of 6| Lacks of Rupees, which 
would be greatly increased if pepper be found to yield to the 
extent looked for by the Chinese, and thus would supercede all 
necessity for Exclusive Farms and Duties on Trade. 

An appendix headed Reflections on using the Military in 
carrying civil orders into effect,” discloses a very curious state of 
affairs. It is stated, At the Custom house if a Naquodah from 
ignorance or inattention or a strong wind and tide does not bring 
to the moment the guard calls, he is seized, dragged, literally 
dragged before the under-strapper or Haviidar, and taught his 
exercise with the butt end of a musket or a bayonet and plundered 
under the name of a compromise.* * At the jail, the moment 
a person is confined there he is taught the military step by the 
butt or the bayonet, and if he growls or looks angry, by more 
than one, and as the guard keep the prison keys they maltreat 
those whom they dislike. This insolence is oflen extended to 
those who may bring the prisoners their food. * * As we have 
the most convincing proof that ill-blood exists between the inlia- 
" bitants and the present detachment of the Marine Battalion, we 
think it highly Imprudent to use thfin in such services/' The 
Committee' further observe On the first Settlement of Pinang 
the Serjeant Major of the detachment with the name of Provost 
Serjeant had the charge of keeping the peace. ' Mr . Light's 
uniform ill-health after establishing the magistracy and his cieath 
soon after the arrival of the intended magistrate, Mr Manning- 
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« toiij prefentei the iateijded rnmugemeni tmm being carrieci 
into effect/^ 

Another appendix gives a cimoiis accoimt of the imtnre of 
landed tenures and the mode of transfer of land in those dajs. 
It is as follows ! — 

The mode in which pm2'^0rty in houses mid kimk”'oriffmattd 
md is ww keM in Pinang* 

“A •certificate is given by the Company's native Surveyor, !o 
vrHch he affixes his cnop, describing the name, coiintr? &c.*of the 
first clearer, the site, extent and boundaries of iho hiiid so cleared, 
this empowers the person therein named to hold, sell, mortgage 
or transfer such land by will or otherwise at his pleasure* 

"Property in bouses in George Town originated in being tlie first 
clearers, whieli was the case in the environs or in being the first 
builder as was the case of the streets being lined off, these last are 
registered by the native Surveyor. Sales are made wiilioiit the 
Surveyor's ’certificate, reference to the. register being snfficient, 
this register we believe has been irregularly kept, and requires 
examination. 

" Bills of sales either of houses or lands are wTOte by the native 
Akim bunder or judge of the port* who affixes his seal, this bill of 
sale should be accompanied with the Surveyor's certificate and is 
next registered in the Company’s register and a receipt affixed that 
the duties 2 per cent has been paid .otherwise it is not valid, 

. This bill of sale so chopped, registered and duties paid with 
Surveyor’s certificate, conveys a full and perfect right to the 
purchaser and from him to another and so on. But ire believe 
the formula of a register for both bills of sales and mortgages is 
much wanted. 

"Mortgages to be valid must have attached thereto the Surveyor’s 
certificate and a bill of sale above described, must be chopped by 
the^ Akim Bunder and registered and numbered in the Company’s 
register. 

" Slaves belonging to Quedah cannot be sold unless accompanied 
with a certificate mat they are the property of the person ofieriiiff 
them to sale. 

^ Slaves fi*om the country are sold without certificate, but in 
either case the bill of sale must have the Akim Bunder’s chop and 
receipt that the Company’s duties are paid, otherwise it Is not 
valid. 

* % * « 
u Crrants were formerly mven by the Superintendent subject to 
quit rent which superceded me Malay papers alluded to and right 
in such case is held in virtue of such grant independent of all 
reference., 

grants for lands on a, five 'year’s, l^se have yet, been applied 
, Appawntly.tlie'Cnstom^ioiw writer.: 
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for^ ami here where the co^antnes sarroiinding are jangle and land 
of BO valee it is probable they never will be applied mr^ .the hope 
of being able to leave to their children a honsej garden and lands 
independent of their own Kings and secured by the Company to 
them and their heirs^ was a great inducement to removal from their 
Gwn countries to Pinang, and that hope having been rendered 
dubious or put an end to has a bad elFect/^ 

This report and statement of grievances was forwarded by Major 
Macdonald to Government in the letter of which the preamble 
has' been already given* He comments on it at great length and 
In the order adopted by the committee. Under the head of 
Commerce’^ he fastens at once on the account of the trade drawn 
lip by Mr James Scott, and affirms that it gives no information, 
and above all does not account for the means whereby Messrs 
Scott and Light were enabled to control the market and compete 
successfully with Bengal merchants. He says, ^^had a fair compe- 
tition been allowed for distant capital, had not those boasted 
regulations of the house of Scott, which, with an apparent modera- 
tion and fairness, only evince a more refined but no less engrossing 
policy, barred the door against those, who trading on their own 
a fynds, required a profit proportionate to the risk, we should 
not, after ten years have yet to enquire with but a feeble ray lo 
direct us, the nature and amount of the Pinang trade nor would 
the soi-disant merchants of the committee, when pride and 
interest, two powerful incentives, stimulated them to a candid 
confession, have contented themselves with referring to such a 
document/' Afler describing the nature of the Pinang trade, 
as connected with the ArchipeTago-India and China, he proceeds, 
Such being the nature of .the trade, passing through but never 
halting on this island, it becomes a question for your superin- 
tending wisdom to determine whether such a trade with all its 
advantages of capital, general diffusion, quick and valuable 
returns &c. be a fair subject of supervenient taxation, for it is to 
be remarked that with the' exception of those articles which 
supply the remittance to the Chinese investment, the rest pays 
a duty in some port of the Company’s possession/’ 

Under the head of ^’^Fopulation,” Major Macdonald ridicules 
the estimates of Mr Scott and his descnption of the people. He 
says ^^of the ease and plenty of an old established country, gene- 
mting population, I can assent to, but that either should be found 
in a Jungle — that opening woods, draining marshes and cultivating 
crops, tardy in their returns, should be considered such, I own 
surprises me. * * ^ If of any descriptions of people our numbern 
^^have suffered any diminution, it is of that class who, with a 
versatility little commendable, can play the parts of wood euttere, 
coolies, fishermen, house breakers, thieves and pirates. Of 
such materials is formed, or rather aggregated the new settlement 
« Qf « Prye” so feelingly and candia!3»^ adverted to by Mr Scott 
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« * * ♦ To read Mr Light's and Mr Seotf s aceotmt of tlie Malays, 
a straager would he led to doubt that t!i«se gentlemen had wriiien 
of the same people, that both for several years resided among 
" tliero, spoke their language and in many respects the one and 
in every respect the other assimilated themselves to their dress, 
manners and mode of living. * * With such a portrait before 
^^me I should not hesitate to say, that however incumbent on my 
^^necessides to simulate while in their power, ^ to be a Malay with 
"a Malay' while memory yet but faintly allied me to civilized life 
would be a ^ versatility dishonorable and degenerate.' ^ Of the 
Chinese * ® to bo hardy an assertion as Mr Scott’s, that they 
have decreased in number owing to the variable orders, forms 
and decisions of justice to which this settlement has been pecii« 
liarly subject since November 1794, that is since Mr Manning* 
ion's accession to the superintendence, I am at a loss to give an 
answer at once pointed and decorous. * * * To wdiat part of’ the 
population Mr Scott adverts when he charitably reconimencls to 
"^^the members of this Government moderation in manners, 
forbeamnee in temper and patient attention to their complaints, I 
am at a loss to conjecture. I have simply to remark * * that my 
veranda is filled every forenoon more with clients than complaifi* 
ants. I see the people happy and contented, but they are 
tampered with." 

Under the head of ^^Cultivation," Major Macdonald of course 
combats with all his might the recommendations of the ‘^complai* 
Bant" committee, that the system of advances should continue under 
the arrangement of Scott and Co. He says How tenaciously 
Mr Scott, in the agony of despair at the daily retrogradation of 
his influence from a period somewhat antecedent to Mr Light's 
death, defends this last remaining nook is strongly evinced by 
total disregard of wonted caution. This is no moment for finesse, 
no time for slowly operating sap. The enemy is pressing hard 
upon him and ho is reduced to the ultime ratio— his artillery of 
h’ecent arrival,' ^consequent inexperience’ fignorance of language’ 
inability of discrimination’ ^culpability in the hand of venalitj’ and 
^ unproductive lavishness of public money’ and this not directed 
against any one devoted victim, but against all and every one 
whom Government may think proper to depute * * * Mr Light 
in Ms eagerness to clear, gave away as much to every claimant 
as his avidity prompted him to demand. Malays, sepoys, lascars, 
all desenptions became seized of landed property. * > ♦ Few 
grants were ever issued, consequently since his death, the 
proprietorship has become a soui'ce of cavil and uncertainty, 
"The -native Surveyor’s measurement attested by his seal is al 
" this 'moment, the only document’ which the greater number 
"posses." Major Macdonald complains greatly of the manner 
in which large tracts of the best lands have been allowed to accu- 
mulate ill'' the hands of a few*' Europeans, who do not even attempt 
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to eleap thesis and proposes tliat the grants of land hereafter to all 
description of applicants, be limited. He gets very violent .as he 
proceeds. ^^This arrangement may at first view appear hard and 
Enjust^ but it must be considered that assumptions of land by a 
few Europeans have been very wanton, that the motives, if 
vanity and theoretic speculation make not each an item, are 
.extremely injurious to the prosperity of this rising settlement, by 
vesting properly in a set of low wretches loo ignorant and shoit- 
" sighted to turn that property to advantage, or in their c!iildf*en 
in whom in general are to be traced all the passive vices of their 
parents./^ Major Macdonald concludes this section with a siig- 

n ''on that convicts might be employed in the cultivation of the 
, especially pepper. 

Under the head ^^Revenue,” Major Macdonald appeara to argue, 
successfully against the assertions and insinuations of the com- 
mittee. On their statement of the manner in which Mr Light 
disposed of the farms he observes, — ^^They (the Chinese) must 
^^have altered much since that happy period to -which Mr Scott 
alludes, when their affection for or adherence to their Captain 
a pfevented them from cheating him when possible, or him from 
bitterly complaining — the same men now hold the farms, the 
same most pressingly insisted on laying penalties on smuggling. 
Under an assurance from Mr Light of admitting such deductions 
as their books might prove, they might well indeed be moderate, 
but of that I must beg leave to doubt. I yearly see arrears 
brought forward, sometimes paid * * * Mr Mannington on his 
arrival at the latter end of 1794 found an accumulated arrear of 
near J'lOjOOO ^ ^ * On my arrival I found the settlement in 
confusion, the extension of the opium farm (by Mr Mannington) 
had been followed by violence which led to party spirit in the 
higher classes. Invective and recrimination had gone such lengths 
that to be moderate in their estimation of their several grievances 
was looked on as injustice * ♦ ^ The farm (opium) was put up 
to auction and though the privilege of retailing opium was taken 
off, yielded within J20 of the former set * * As from the 

« vagabond nest at Prye, to which for the purpose some coolie 
Chinaman had retired, the preparation was smuggled in large 
quantities, hence the necessity of the fiscal regulations established 
by Mr Mannington * * I have no reason hitherto to consider 
" them improper. Like all preventive laws they have an appear- 
ance of severity, but administered as they have been, I challenge 
Mr Scott to prove one instance when they have been wantonly 
^^'put in force * * * To George. Town the three farms are and 
ever .have, .^en restricted, ■ a momentary attempt to enlarge the. 
"sphere of that of opium caused much confusion and was punished. 
" Candor would have blushed to make a single exception take 
" the semblance of a general custom. Why that should be recom- 
■" mended which already is established, can only be accounted for . 
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hj supposing the caialogiie of existing evils not furiiisliiiig snf- 
ficient matter for a pliillipic.'’ The Major gives the Coiimiittee 
a hard hut a every fair hit in the follomng paragni pi i It h^ 
been quite as well*, if in place of aiiimadvemoii on past tnnisactionsj, 
“ imkiiid insinuation against present management and suggestions 
to the Supreme Governmentj all pointing to or centering in self 
^^interesty one article at least had gratefully (?) toueheil upon the 
mode most eligible to adopt in raising a revenue iroiii the island* 
For that purpose only was the Committee assembled, and from 
that subject alone have they withheld their deliberation/' Major 
Macdonald then proceeds "to detail a suggestion of his own 
towards payment of the island expenses, viz : that Goveriiinent 
should itself engage in the Straits trade to a limited amoiiut oi‘ 
capital, and concludes his letter by stating that he does not expect 
to raise for the current year more than 126,000 Rs. though the 
estimate had been 281,000. 

To this despatch, in a few” months succeeded another of 2o0 
paragraphs in w”hich Major Macdonald completes his view of the 
state of affairs on the island and oiei*s suggestions for future 
management. From this letter a few extracts under its several 
heads are here given, such as describe the state of the island at 
that time and bear an interest at the present day. 

Civil and Crmmal Judkaiure — Palki* 

^^Each language, in imitation of those under the Butch Govern- 
ment, have had a Captain or head man appointed over it, to admi- 
nister justice in all cases not requiring an ap|)eal to higher po’ivers, 
to keep registers and regulate the Police of their districts, 

^^The men whom I found in office, have to a man, proved unwor- 
thy of their trust. I long hesitated to make any alterations, 
judging it preferable to deprive myself of the assistance which that 
class of police offieei'S might arford than to hazard a nomination 
which from Ignorance, self-interest or favor might recommend to 
the prejudice of the general good, 

^'By this resoliilion I involved myself in perpetual scenes of com- 
plaint^ and litigation, my house w'as every day filled, and my time 
so entirely occupied as^ to divert my attention from the pursuit of 
requisite and ^ general information. But I have derived a benefit 
from tlie^ sacrifice, in a gi*eat measure balandng its inconveiiienccx 
I have ill a comparatively shorter time than I otlierwi’se should 
through even the best channel of intelligence, made myself 
acquainted with the people, their modes and sentimcnls. i am 
pei*siiaded I have gained their confidence, although I may perhaps 
owe much of that to the fiery ordeal through which I have per- 
severed,, not seldom in their defence, administered to me by the 
European settlers who affected to hold in contempt such feeble and 
as they argued, not believed, upstart control* 
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From tlie forej^oing paras : it will easily be perceived that the 
difficulties which have hitherto presented themselves as obstacles 
to a well regulated and impartial administration of justice neither 
ori«dnate from nor were countenanced on the part of the native 
settlers. To the Europeans alone, to their interested motives, to 
their spirit of insubordination must be attributed the general laxity 
of every department, for where could vigour, where could with 
pro|)riety any restrictive regulations operate, while the most conspi- 
cuous part of the community not only held itself sanctioned but 
preached up publicly a crusade against ail Government. 

Formidable however as they thought their opposition to me, 
who uncommissioned, uninstiucted, unsupported by precedent, 
imassisfec! by experienced coadjutoi-s, in reality found it such, it 
has shrunk and nearly withered at the touch of real authority. 
That I have not fallen a sacrifice to cabal, has astonished and 
confounded them. To men pufied up with the idea that the for- 
mer Superintendent gave way before the attack, buoyed up with 
the reciprocal admiration in which each pretend to hold the talent 
or importance of the other, ti-ansition from hope to certainty of 
giiccess was easy and natural. Hence the persuasion that Mr 
Gaunter was charged wdth ray dismission. The disappointment 
operated to investigation, that to recrimination, self-examination 
followed and close upon its heels repentance. 

* # # ♦ 

idea has been suggested and fondly cherished that the grant 
or purchase of land has given a certain' validity, a right to resi- 
dence which is unknown in any other quarter of the Company’s 
territory, and that as the charter has not extended the powers of 
jurisdiction to the dependencies of Bengal, European settlers here 
ai e out of the pale of all legal control. Their experience of the 
genera! lenity of government ministering to them, the flattering idea 
that they may long revel in independence before the arm of power 

will be roused to crush them. 

m * 0 

^^Police weliave none, at least no regulation which deserves that 
epithet— various regulations have been made from time to time as 
urgency in particular ca^es dictated, but they have all shaa^ed the 
same fate, neglect where every member of the community is not 
bound by the same law, where to carry into effect a necessary 
anungement a mandate is issued to one class, while a request 
hazards a contemptuous reception from the other* Police must be 
a partial attempt at order, a mere detail of temporary expedients. 

^^The point on which the town is built, has apparently been 
formed ^ by the gradual recess of the sea, being a deep sand upon' 
a foundation of mud and clay, it is in most places lowe'r than high 
water mark and is only defended from inundation by a sloping 
bank of sand which ' appears to:be gradually dlminisHiig. , It.ii 
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eneoittpsssed to the soElhward aad S* W, by a deep morass iato 
which the tide enters and on the Ml and change nearly coYers^ 
throwing back upon the lower part of the town, such part of the 
drain as it receifes from more favored spots. Owing to this the 
heavy rainS; which fail here, lodge, and being impregnated 
by the variety of ordure which the laziness, and prejutlices of 
every class of oiir population, permit to accumulate, gro%vi putrid. 
Sickness and death among the lower orders, the Chinese particu-* 
larlj, is the immediate consequence. 

the coai'se feeding, and filthy habits, of tlie latter, is to be 
attributed alone the mortality among them, at those seasons. 
Fork is their general, and favorite food, a stye k kept in every 
house, the abundant and nauseous filth of which is seldom 
removed farther than an adjoining hole in their back yards, or 
neighbouring street. A pernicious custom, the more surprising, 
that in their persons, they are cleanly even to a nuisance, for they 
wash twice a day at the public wells in every street, which even 
io . the dr jest weather leaves in every cavity an everlasting bog. 

^^Eeligious prejudices, fostered by laziness, and false pride, forbid 
the Malays to be cleanly in their houses at least below, and In the 
environs of them. 

^ m * 

^^The Chooliahs, though far from meriting the epithet cleanly, 
are such by comparison here. But their streets have little to 
boast beyond the rest. To ramedj this pressing evil the hand of 
power is requisite, but that cannot be exerted without expence, 
and funds have hitherto been wanting. The streets to a certain 
extent, were marked out by Mr Light 65 feet broad, and as 
nearly as the formation of the point admitted, at right angles. 
But even the sanguine views of Mr Light aimed not beyond a 
third part of the present town to those %vho proposed to him the 
extension of a regular system for the whole plot, between the 
point and river Pranghin; he remarked, it would ^savour too much 
of vain - and deceptions speculation to hold out the ideas of such a 
population being possible, ■ much less probable, for yea» beyond 
the lives of the firat settlers, 

lived to see his conjecture disappointed, although not on 
the extensive scale his facility of flattering belief or his present- 
ments soothed by a contrasted view of his, and his opponents 
sphere of action, and consequent importance, induced him to 
report The consequence has b^n unfortunate ; a mixed, a little 
estimable population, five huddled together, in a manner little 
iuperior to their favorite animal the buffalo ; property, and assum- 
ed occupancy, are blended in such a manner as to neark baffle 
discrimination; every species of villany, of depravity and of disease 
here finds an Asylum. 

, .. ^‘Tba .' east face of the town, oppt^i'le to Frye, where centre mer- 
:.eantile „ transactions, where are,, placed our bazars, and slips for 
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reitling and carceiiing — vied with his Eookery^ in every species of 
dissoluteness* I ordered it to be cleared and fondly flattered 
myself that a proposal to the merchants, who had magazines and 
lioases there, to build a stone front, and give the sea face an 
elegant appearance, and a healthy atmosphere, would have been 
put into effect, with the same facility, and cheerfulness, with which 
it was apparently assented to. The share I volunteered, upon the 
part of government, was pronounced generous, filling up behind 
the wall and paving the ghauts at the termination of the perpendi- 
cular streets, with cut gmnite, an expence I could, with the 
assistance of convicts, and the China stone-cutters ^whose labour 
for several months before had nearly flnislied the requisite quantity) 
have met with cheerfulness and economy. 

^^But I had yet to learn the disposition of the people I had to 
deal with, 1 had to experience that what was granted by levity, or 
complaisance to the new Governor, might with the same levity 
and disregard of consequences be refused — a promise or agreement, 
affording no security of performance, a retrogradation suggesting 
no sense of shame. 

» ^ ^ 

'^In the present weak state of our Garrison, we have not had 
it in our power to spare a portion of it to the support of our 
nocturnal Police. The Provost's peons have been our only and 
no bad resource, but their number have not been sufficient to 
grasp at every thing; much disorder, much petty theft, and riots 
has prevailed, I think it is decreasing fast ; the assistance we have 
given to the rising settlement of Prye by sending them some active 
citizens of both sexes, under the penalty of the chain for life, if 
discovered to return, has a good effect. 

^^The more immediately to bring under the eye of Government, 
the varied population of the town, I have appointed a Captain to 
each language, and mean to publish a Code of Regulations for 
their guidance. As the Magistrate's Cutcheny days are Tuesday 
and Friday, they are to hold their Courts on Mondays and 
Tburadays; such causes as may be too weighty for, and all 
appeals against their decision to be carried the next day before 
the Magistrates; they are to keep Registers of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages; to report all arrivals of their languages, and oblige 
every house-keeper to report the strangers, who may lodge for a 
night or more in their houses; to regulate all Assessments ; to 
adjust mattere of Religion, or Caste, they are enjoined to call in three 
OF four Assistants, of a certain age, and known respectability, to 
aid them with advice; they are to be allowed each a clerk to keep 
their register, which will be regularly copied by the Goverment 
writer, In the Malay language, and the books lodged yearly in the 
Public office." ^ ; ■ 

Under the head of ^^ Fortifications, Buildings, &c.," long 
descriptions are given of the Portias it then existed and of the few ■ 
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public buildings, in the town. As neither the fort or buiklings 
described are those of the present day, but little need be extracted 
from these accounts. It appears that vokimiiious as are these 
reports of Major Macdonald, they are far from being his only pro- 
ductions during those few months, as several allusions are made 
to separate letters addressed to Govermnent which do not appear in 
these records and in the present chapter he alludes fo some Ibrmer 
proposition of his for removing the town, or at all events the seat of 
Government from the point to the southern shore, apparendy about 
Batoo Ooban. 

« Our fort was laid out by Mr Light and under his directions, 
I presume, constructed by a jobbing Chinaman. It is placed 
« with the angles of the Bastions diagonalj to the cardinal points, 
on a bed of sea-land unpropped by any solid structure.* * The 
rampart is of a tolerably good breadth, * * * No parapet has 
ever been erected. * * The area contains a low bungalow built 
by Mr Light for his own residence, and close to it, on the spot 
where should have been the western rampart, a row of buildings 
intended for his kitchen and godowns now converted to grane- 
lies. * * The fort in my opinion can never be considered 
in a more respectable light than an armed barrack. * ^ * The 
point is by means calculated for defence, nor is it, I fear with an 
enlarged population for health, but as it must for some time he 
the seat of Government, something should be done to reiider it 
sufficiently tenable against a cuiaory attack. * * I am unwiliirig 
to propose anything which adds to the expense of the Settlement 
without having a permanent effect, and I am decidedly of opinion 
that nothing at the point ought to be permanent. ♦ * • To the 
southward something should be done but I would limit myself 
for the present to clearing away the brushwood, dmining the 
ground, laying out the future town conveniently for coramei'ce 
and strictly for health, * ^ * The example shewn, healfhinei^s 
of site opened and stability promised, a gradual secession from 
the point will take place among the higher classes and the 
dependents will soon follow — not that trade will forsake the 
point. * * The distance Is but 4 miles by water. ^ ♦ ® Public 
buildings we have none except the Custom House, Hospital and 
Jail. The latter, although termed new is in a ruinous state. * * 
It consists of two rooms, or rather holes, which when the doors 
are shut, have , no^ air 5 an enclosed verandah in which remain 
the guard and mixed with them the prisoners whose crimes 
or faults are of a lighter die. * * The situation is inconvenient, 
being in .the middle of the town close to the bazaar. * ^ ^ The 
pre^nt hospital might be turned to excellent account as a barrack, 
" grain magazine, and another built upon a proper plan 
" in some high, airy place at a distance from the town—if at 
" Balu Goban, the future town, the better. ^ • Amongst the 

/'•^desiderata of the first magnitude are our Eoads. With ih® 
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" exception of oae wMch coBtinnes wiili Tarious degrees of 
" excellence for 4 miles from the fort to the interior of the Islandi 
the rest are hnt miserable Iboth-paths.” 

Civil. 

Under this head Major Macdonald draws up a list of the 
Establishmeat he considers requisite for conducting Iiis Admiias- 


tration 

1 First Assistant. A confidential Counsellor & Magistrate. 

1 Second ditto A Collector of Revenue, Guardian of 

Farms, foe. 

A Secretary A confidential Assistantto Superintendent 

3 European Clerks « , . . . . For Superintendent and Assistants. 

2 or 4 Boys From orphan school. — ^^To be taught 

Malay to the attainment of which 
a foundation of Persian would 
much assist. 


Clerk of the Marshal • * . ."As Superintendant of the Department 

and of that part of Police which 
respects cleanliness/^ 

2 Eur^ean Clerks* . , • . . As assistants to the above. 

Head Constable & Jailor. "Improperly here termed Provost.’’ 

2 Deputies (European).. .As Turnkeys. 

A Vendue Master. • . . , . . "Appointed by authority of Government 

with exclusive privileges.” (?) 

S Malay^^Writers } • • • • • Superintendant and assistants. 

12 Peons * . For do. do. 

3 Native Captains One to each language. 

3 Writers One for each. 

The salaries for the above he says he gives in an appendix (not 
forthcoming.) He points out that Mr Light received 1,000 
per month but was allowed to trade. Mr Mannington’s salary was 
double this but he was prohibited from trading and he Hnte that 
this sum was found insufficient. 

The next chapter being of unusually small dimensions, may be 

given in extenso* 

Int&nud Duties. 

There are not any.” 

Landed Tenures. 

"The only tenure upon which land is held upon this Island is 
the Superintendent’s grants, which have been but in very few 
instances, issued. A vague and indiscriminate- order seems to 
have been given, on the moment of setting, entitling every person 
able to handle an axe to the possession of such ground as his 
personal exertion, or his funds, might enable him to clear. No 
farther obligation was stipulated, to cut down the heavy limiters, 
and to raise a little paddy among the roots, was' deemed sufficient. 
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^^T!ie Malays were allowed to roam at large to open as chance 
directed. The effect, as to quantity were soon perceiTed, but the 
benefit which might have been expected, followed fai'ciily ; Tast 
tracts, after the first clearing, and few scanty crops of paddy 
gleaned, ■were left to revert as fet as the operation of nature w'oiiid 
permit, to their original state. 

* « # i» 

^^Had such an industrious class of people as the Chinese been 
imported in sufficient numbers to have iollow’cd at the lieeis of the 
elearers, nothing more w’ould have been requisite but to have 
afforded them protection from the vagrant population and assisted 
their industry by loans ; neither of those requisites were in the 
Superintendeiifs power; possessed of feeble funds, and still more 
feeble means of protection, he was content to irait the slow^ 
operation of time. But when the unexpected prosperity of the 
Island gave assurance of its stability, and a better species of popu- 
lation w^as collected, %vhen from the little business of tlie Shop the 
Chinese were' gradually induced to commence the opemtions of 
husbandry, no better plan seems to been been adopted : — Land 
was a superabundant commodity, considered of little value, to ask 
was to have, or to appropriate without asking was equivalent to 
legal right. 

^^Hence at present much difficulty in ascertaining the difference 
between what has been originally gi*anted by Mr Light, or 
subsequently purchased and what has been taken without any 
permission : — Hence claims of extensive tracts, from 50 to 100 
orlongs, by men whose funds and credit enable them not to 
cultivate more than 15 to 20. 

^^This Island was established, and still continues to be supported 
for the extension and protection of commerce. As merchants only 
should Europeans be permitted to settle, if to their convenience a 
few acres of ground for a house garden and a few cow’s, were 
thought necessary,^ I certainly am of opinion it should be granted, 
and where a spirit of industry, a love of improvement evinced an 
European worthy of the indulgence, I should have no objeetiom 
to an extension of grant. 

* ^ 

purchases from the needy lower classes of the inhabitants, I 
have uniformly hitherto shewn myself averse. — Mr Young, not 
content with 41) times more ground than he will, it is my opinion 
ever cultivate, some months ago purchased from the Burmah settlers 
a large tract, which they had cleared, thus throwing them back 
upon the’: Company's ^ ground, where from charity Mr Light had 
received them on their emigration from Queddah to be a burthen 
to it, and useless to themselves. ■ I have refused to register the 
sale and have ordered the Bunnahs to r^ume their property, as 
they shall not be encouraged' without proving themselves by 
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iadiistry wortliy of protection. Of every spot wliicli Mr Scott^s 
sagacity pointed out as^ at a future hour, likely to become valuable 
he has, by assumption or purchase made himself a part owner. 
But I believe his views, the ultimate bequest of his estate excepted, 
have always turned to the prosperity of the island towards which 
his own improvements, on an extended scale contribute. What 
he does not immediately cultivate, I have reason to think he would 
dispose of to the Company at a lair valuation, or on the terms by 
which he acquired it. Mr Layton is likewise an industrious and 
prospering farmer, as was Mr Brown previous to his junction 
With Mr Young. The latter gentleman I consider in every walk 
a speculatist much too ardent and versatile to permit to any one 
of his schemes' even a distant chance of success. Although here 
a settler 3 y ears, and long possessed of land, no part of it yet pro- 
mises to reward his own labour, or the public expectance from it.’’ 

Land and other Public Revenue., 

^^The only Revenue accruing to the Company from land is a 
trifling quit-rent imposed on all grants varying as caprice or the 
degree of favour in which stood at the time the Grantee with the 
Superintendent apparently dictated. I have taken the average of 
imposition as my guide, fixed it at 2 copangs, or one shilling per 
oriong for farms in general ; in a town or bazar it will be consi- 
derably more— the amount is trifling.’^ 

The Farms are then enumerated and it is stated that they yield 
2,150 dollars a month. After which had resolved in mymind 
and long adhered to the idea of making a Farm of tobacco and 
betlenut, but the difficulty of preventing smuggling has hitherto 
prevented me * * * I am assured that no fewer than 150,000 
betlenut trees flourish in the Island. Admitting them of suffi- 
cient age, 5 to 7 years, to yield for the market, a tythe on them 
alone at one copong would give us 15,000 dollai's per annum.” 
The above, and the following extract from the section of Marine 
show that Major Macdonald was quite equal to his predecessor 
in forming brilliant anticipations of future prosperity. ^‘No 
“ situation can be found more eligible for every department of 
naval architecture and marts, and timber of every requisite 
dimensions can here be procured and under the auspices of 
the Company laid up under shed to season, as well as fumish- 
" ing the other Settlements with such quantity as they may 
require.” 

The dispatch concludes with the following final blow aimed at 
the obstreperous English settlers, and as the only appendix forth- 
coming contains the replies of these men to the call made on 
them, a lew of their answers are here riven and thus concludes 
this terribly long report upon the state of Finang in 1796. 

. Immerialely on the' receipt' of your commands, I sent in circu- 
lation to the European Inhabitants requesting the authority under 
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whicli eaeli of them lias taken up his R-esiclence here, their answer 
I Iiafe the honor to forward to you. Ad¥erliiig to the contest 
I lia?e had with the majority I could wish to decline stating my 
opinion of their characters as merchants or rather traders. It is 
not ?ery favorable to them, the house of Scott excepted ; what I 
have beibre said of them m the aggregate on further knowledge 
I confirm ; that by their removal neitner the particular interests of 
the island, nor those of trade in general, could on the most mimite 
scale of deterioration be affected ; not that I wish any step to be 
taken to their prejudice. I would much rather Witness their 
prosperity, provided they ^merited it by a quiet and orderly 
behaviour. In what estimation they may stand with their 
employers as agents J know not, but as traders on their own 
ac-count, their sphere is certainly very limited. 

Of Mr Fenwick I have not heard for some time, report speaks 
of him as prisoner to the French ; previous to his departure, I 
had some idea he had repented of his folly ; his violence made 
him the stalking horse of more prudent men. The only difference 
between them was, he attacked openly, while they were contented 
to work by sap.^^ 

Copy of a Cicular Letter to the European Inhabitants. 

Sir, 

I have the honor to enclose to you a copy of a paragraph 
of a general Letter from the Supreme Government, under date ilie 
27th August 17^, received yesterday by the ship Diana,” with 
the purport of which you will be pleased immediately to comply, 
that I may take the earliest ^portunitj of forwarding your answer 
to* the Governor General in Council. 

I am See* 

« ^ ^ [Signed] Forbes Rcw. MacDonald. 

Fort Cornwallis, 2l8t Sept 1796. 

Answers 


To Forbes Eo^ McDonald, Esquire. 

Superintendent 

Sir, 

■ a-l ^ Letter of yesterday, I have to inform 

yj"®? ^ ^ <>n this island under the protection of 

Mr Light ^^riy in the year 17^, and have been on it since that 
tiine,^ but 'have no authority or permission whatever for mv 
raiding here. ^ 


I am &e. 


Pinaiig, ^nd September, 1796. 

To Forbes Rc»s McDonald, Esquire. 

Superintendent 

■■■, ■ ■ 


[Sd.] W. Linisaj. 


I bave to acnowledge tie receipt of your Letter of 
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jesterday witli the, paragraph enclosed, I beg leave to inform 
joii, that I have la inj possession the Counterpart of iny Covenant 
as Free Mereliant for Prince of Wales Isiandj and which I will 
produce if required, 

I have &c. 

[Sd,] William Scotf. 

Piiiangj 22nc! September^ 1796. 

Sir^ 

As the paragraph to the Letters is to this island only^ I 
beg leave to inform you, that although my stay on this island has 
been miieli longer than wislied for, yet I never thought of being a 
settler here, as I belong to Calcutta to which place I return as 
soon as I can settle my alFairs. 

I have &c. 

[Sd.] James Scott. 

Pinang, 21st September, 179C, 

Sir, 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of. your 
Letter of yesterday’s date, with the paragraph of a general Letter 
from the Supreme Government authorizing you to require the 
European settlers to produce to you their authority or permission 
by which they reside in India. 

In reply to which, I have the pleasure to inform you, that I 
came to India a Serjeant in His Majesty’s Hundred Regiment 
in the year 1781, that for my long services and the hardships in 
prison after the defeat of the Army under the command of General 
Matthew's in the Mysore country, my Commanding Officer was 
induced to recommend me to Lord Cornwallis, who was pleased, 
not only to give me my discharge, but to permit me to reside in any 
part of India, and personally recommended Prince of Wales’s 
Island as the part most likely to answer my expectations. 

I have &c. 

(Sd.) Thomas Laylon. 

Prince of Wales Island, 22d Sept. 1796. 

Forbes Ross MacDonald, Esquire. 

Superintendent. 

Sir, 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter under date the 21st instant, covering the following pamgrapli 
received by the Ship Diana, under date the 22nd August, 1796. 

You are to require all the European settlers on the Island to 
produce to you the authority or permission under which they 
reside there, and to report their nam^s and character to the 
Governor General in Council, that he may determine on the 
propriety of withdrawing or coniirming the permission. 

(Sd.) Ross MacDonald. 

In answ^er to which, I beg leave to inform you, for the 
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mhrmttlm of tie Goiermf Geseral in CoiiiiClIj, tbat mj aiitliorifj 
or permission to reside io Indis^ is from His Majesty King George 
the Thirds 6od save Mm^ also from Siiperintenclant Fr?ificis Lights 
Esquire^ commencmg the lOtli day of Sepfember, 1786^ the public 
faith being pledged for that purpose contimied and am al f*reseiit 
BO ^considerable settler, having in my possession Houses anil 
lands to considerable amount 

And as to my character, I shall take particular care tlial it be 
laid before the Governor Genemi in Council, since the year 1779 
by Admiral Baiaer, also by other respectable characters, till the 
preseal period. 

I have &c« 

(Sd.) William Henry Kason. 

Pieang, 22iGid Sept. 1796. 

23rd September, 17^, 

Sir, 

In your letter of the 22nd instant, in answer to mine of 
the 21st, yon say that ^^your authority or peniiissioni for residing 
in India is from His Majesty King George the Third.” 

You will please to furnish me for the information of the 
Governor General with a counterpart or tenor for such permission. 
You likewise say that your settling and residing liere is by 
Official Licence and particular desire of the former Super in tend* 
ant Francis Light, Esquire, and that the fniblic fuitli has been 
pledged for that purpose.” 

You will please to furnish me with copy of your Special Licence?, 
and of that document by which the public faith luw been pledged 
to you. 

lam &c. 

(Signed) F. E. MacDonald. 

Mr W. H. Nason. 

Forbes Ross MacDonald, Esq., 

Superintendent. 

Sir, 

I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of yoiir letter 
of the 23rd in answer to mine of the 22nd instant, wherein you 
demand for the information of the Governor General in Council 
my authority or permission from His Maj^ty King George the 
Third for residing in India* 

In answer to which, I beg leave to inform you, that I was sent 
out to this country by command of His Majesty George the Third, 
under the command and protection, of Captain, now Admiral 
■Rainer In the year 1,779, and to whom as the representative of 
His Majesty George the Third, I must beg leave to refer you for 
any partieulare, during the whole time of the last French War, in 
India., „ ^ 

You also Sir, wish to he informed by what Licence I reside here, 
in answer tO : which for the farther information of the Governor 
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General in Coiiiicil^ I beg also to inform^ tbat I came down here 
on the lOlh day of September 1786, at the instance and recommen- 
dation of John Ferguson, Esquire, and Thomas Henry Davis, 
Esquire, Advocate to the Honorable Company and now deceased, 
to the then Superintendent Francis Light, Esquire,' with whom, I 
not only lived with, but also received the sacred pledge of his 
Honor and Word, likewise that of the Honorable Governor Gene- 
ral in Council, and not only for protection of person and properly, 
but also for Assistance, in the hazardous attempt to cultivate a 
vile jungle and in full assurance and reliance on such Honorable 
testimony, I began my opperation, and have the pleasing satisfac- 
tion to assure you Sir, that I am the man that cut the firet tree, 
raised the first plant, produced and cultivated and finally sold the 
first estate to the IIon*ble Company, 

By the public faith being pledged I allude to the Hon^ble the 
Governor General in Council and their orders, and directions they 
had given the Superintendent Francis Light, Esq., for the purpose 
of inducing people to come here and settle, and by %vliich means 
only they have at last formed the most flourishing settlement in 
the World. 

I have &c. 


Piiiang, 24th Sept, 1796, 


(Sd.) William Henry Hason. 


The Records for the two following yeai*s (1798 and 99) consist 
wholly of a series of complaints addressed by the Superintendent 
to tlie Supreme Government against the European residents on 
the Island generally, and Messrs James Scott, Young, Roebuck 
and Nason, in particular* Even a supposed Chinese conspiracy 
is made ground of complaints against the Europeans as being 
entirely owing to the example and encouragement held out by 
their systematic and contumacious opposition” to all the measures 
of the local Authorities. The Supreme Government or the 
Secretaries, if indeed they ever went through these voluminous 
dispatches and still more voluminous appendices containing abso- 
lutely nothing but details of quarrels with individuals, must have 
been heartily sick of the Island and its affairs, and that they did 
not feel quite satisfied that their officers were always in the right 
seems clear from no attention having been paid to their complaints, 
except in the case of Mr Young, who having gone to Calcutta to 
prosecute his complaint against the Superintendent was prohibited 
from returning to the Island in consequence of the violent language 
in which he indulged. The prohibition however w'as soon taken 
off on his promise of amendment of conduct and of apologising 
to the Superintendent for his violence, ' 

Out of near a thousand closely written folio pa^es, tliq following 
alone relate in any way to the general progress of the Island : 
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Extract of Leitsr from ike Actmg Superintmient qf Prince of 

Wales Island j dMed IQth August 1798« 

The Surprize brig afrived here a few days ago from the Molucca 
Iskiicls and brought fi?e park slaves belonging to the Honorable 
Company which were sent by the Resident at Banda to look after 
the niitmeg plants at this island* 

A very large quantity of nutmeg and clove plants have been 
offered to me by the Captain of the Surprize^ on the Honorable 
Company’s account^ on the same terms as had been paid by the 
Beneoolen Government for plants imported into that settlement, 
hot having no instrnctions on that head, I declined taking them* 

Those plants are now I understand to be offered to public sale 
which will I presume answer the views of Government equally 
well with purchasing them on the Company^ account as it matters 
not by whom, so that they are propagated on the island. — -About 
six hundred nutmeg plants belonging to the Company are iioi? in 
a very thriving way but the clove plant appears to be difficult to 
rear, there being not above half a dozen alive of those sent here 
by the Company’s botanist.’' 

Major Macdonald, the Superintendent, appears to have died in 
the early part of 1799 when absent from the Island for the second 
time, either on account of his health or to make good liis com- 
plaints against the countenance given European residents of 
Pinang. It was during his first absence that his locum temns 
Mr Caimter detected the China conspmaey above alluded to and 
the Straits residents of the present day wdll smile at the statement 
of the ground of his alarm as given below. Mr Caunter succeeded 
Bfajor Macdonald as Acting Superintendent, pending the appoint- 
ment of a permanent successor. 

The chief object of this combination, at the head of which was 
a servant belonging to Mr Roebuck, who superintended his pepper 
plantation, appears to have ^en, to form a jurisdiction indefienclenl 
of the Company’s authority under a Captain and Magistrates of 
their own choosing. The abovementioned servant of Mr Roebuck’s 
who was their Captain with four others are now in confinement 
waiting the arrival of the Superintendant to take their trial. 

Reports mention that near five hundred pereons had entered 
their names under the strictest oaths of secrecy and fidelity to their 
Captain, hut as there is reason to believe the book in which their 
names ^were ^enrolled has been destroyed, I have not been able to 
.ascertain ’ their number with any degree of certainty, 

* m # 

^ , On , my receiving the first intelligence of this busing, I thought 
it ^proper to communicate it privately to Captain Polhill that he 
might be on his guard, at the same time requesting he would keep 
It secret until I,. could, get further intelligence and be able to secure 
the ringleaders, fearing the w'hole mass of Inhabitants might take 
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tlie alai’Hfij and tlioiigli it would appear that not a single -European 
seemed to have the least idea that such a thing existed previous 
thereto^ no sooner were the ringleaders apprehended then a ramour 
immediately took place, that a plot was formed for surprising the 
fort, that the Malays secretly instigated by the Rajah of Queda, 
•were in league with the Chinamen and that scaling Ladders, were 
actually provided by the latter for that purpose. Finding that this 
report was seriously believed by Captain Polhill and his^ Officers, 
and most of them in consequence having retired into the fort at 
night, and fearing the consequence of such a report gaining belief 
amongst the reatives in the Bazar, where it was said to be the 
Current Report, but which from every enquiry I could make 
no person there had even heard of at the time, I thought it 
incumbent on myself to trace if possible from whence or from 
whom it had originated, and at length was informed by Captain 
Polhill that Ensign Lindsay heard it from his brother Mr William 
Lindsay, a Partner in Mr Scott’s house, and Lieutenant Sealy 
declared to me that he had it from Mr Nason, who said it was the 
common conversation amongst the Chooliahs in the Bazar. Copy 
of my letters to those Gentlemen with their answers I have the 
honor to enclose, which will serve to shew, without any eommennt 
of mine, the extraordinary line of conduct the settlers here upon 
every occasion think proper to adopt. These reports will appear 
to be strikingly contrasted by the sentiments of Mr Roebuck, who 
is almost in the daily habit of communication with the other 
Gentlemen and who (as well be seen by his letters Copy of which 
with my instructions is also inclosed) seems to think tliat the whole 
business from the beginning is nothing more than a private quarrel 
between the Captain China and his servants, and that the former 
has invented the whole in conjunction with another Chinaman for 
the purpose of revenge.’’ 





bemaeks oh the cumitai»ioh of COTTOM m SIH0APOEE. 

By T. O. Gkahb, Esf. 

iHyoar mumheT for Becember I find m essay on the Caltnre of 
Cotton in the Straits Settlements. Your talented correspondent 
has not taken that ample Fiew of the subject which he might hare 
done^ or has been misinformed with regard to the experiments 
made in Singapore. As mj experience does not extend beyond 
this island/ yoiir readers must remember that I treat only of 
Singapore^ as the same difficulties may not exist in our sister 
Settlements. On the Bfalayan continent I doubt much that they 
do exist, and as regards Malacca I shall offer some remarks on 
another occasion. 

Your correspofident has quoted from Mr G. E« Porter^ 
^‘Tropical Agriculturist” some remarks regarding soil, of the 
correctness of which there does not exist a doubt. In the preceding 
paragi’aph to that, he says the extent of territory adapted for the 
better description of cotton is limited to the islands of Singapore 
and Pinang.” As I am treating of Singapore only, I would ask 
him, what land there is now available, and adapted to the culture 
of cotton on this island ? The only belt that offered any chance of 
success, is that now occupied by one entire field of cocoanut trees, 
from Sandy Point (or Tanjong Rhu) to Biiddoo. There may he 
a few acres between that and Tanjong Changi, but not sufficient 
ever to make Singapore a cotton growing island, were it in every 
other respect successful. The belt of land extends from the sea to 
the Siglap road, and eastward only to Arthura Seat. The flat 
north of that road, known as the Paya Lebar district, is partially 
cultivated with cocoanut trees and sugar cane, moreover the soil 
is not at all suited for cotton. 

Before I commence my remarks upon the culture of cotton in 
Singapore with my opinion, resulting from nearly three years of 
actual experience, labour, and outlay of capital, I must correct your 
correspondent in other points, on which, had be taken a little more 
pains, he would not have erred. In speaking of the climate he 
says, This is the only point on which any doubts are likely to be 
raised &c.” and goes on to say that Singapore the only settle- 
mant in which it seems to have been attempUdf can scarcely be 
said to have a decided dry $mmon and the failure of the experi- 
ments made by the late Sir Joze D^AImeifla about -10 year$ ago 
were attributed to this cause.” Your correspondent might have 
said that Singapore has decidedly no dry season^md not the climate, 
but the. want of a dry season, was the cause of the Cotton not 
ripening in sufficient quantity.- at the -same period to render it 
profitable to the cultivator. 

■ . He ;says' ^Hh^ introduced were tlu^e of the Bourbon 
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colton with a lone and fine staple and the Pernambiico varietj^ 

with a long hut harali and wooly staple both of which were 

perennials/^ 

I shall now proceed to give you an account of the experiments 
made by myself^ at the time that the late Sir Joze Almeida 
made his experimenfe. We were brother labourers in tie same 
caascj and cult!? ated a similar soil;> and our operations generally 
were carried out iii the same manner, with only perhaps a diifereiit 
opinion as to the kind of chiton most likely to succeed, 

I comineaced clearing ground at Taojong Katong in February 
1836 jijleem mars ago* Sr, Jose fimt sowed the Pernambueo 
seed about March, he having at the time seveml plants of that 
kind in his garden at Campong Glam. It was I believe originally 
introduced from Rhio, and as a garden plant it throve well and 
produced excellent cotton. The first seed I obtained, was from 
Sr. Jose, I put it in the ground on the 26th April, and It 
came up vigorously, but we soon found that the young plants 
were very much attacked by the large grass-hopper or locust, the 
head nipped off and consequently the plant destroyed. We then 
had little conical bamboo baskets made, to protect tbe young 
plants, but for a time we were as much troubled, with quite as active 
an enemy. During the night our baskets were all capsized by the 
monkies, then abundant in the neighbourhood— out of sheer mis- 
chief or curiosity, for they seldom meddled with the plants further 
than exposing them. On the 14th May I had collected a small 
quantity of the seed found in Singapore, supposed then to be 
indigenous to the island. Of this species we found several plants 
in front of the late Baba Whampoa^s cocoanut plantation fronting 
the beach at Tanjong Katong and a few plants up the Gaylang 
river (undoubtedly planted there) near the hut of a Malacca man, 
but this proved to be the Bourbon cotton. It was known by the 
Malays as capos Murice* 

The Bourbon came up well and appeared to me more likely to 
succeed. My neighbour the late Sir Jose was still in favor of the 
Pernambuco, and he having abundance of seed from his garden at 
Campong Glam, planted out sewral acres of it, I preferring 
the Bourbon, had by the end of August 5 to 6 acres planted out 
with that kind. In the mean time f had written to my brother 
Mr W. C, Crane, who was then residing in Calcutta, to send me a 
quantity of all kincfe of seeds procurable from the Agricultural and 
Morticultural Society of India. Before the close of the year I had 
received from that Society through him abundance of Upland 
Georgia, , Hew Orleans, Egyptian, Peruvian, and Sea Island., ' I 
also received a small quantity of Teneveliy and had obtained two 
Muds from Manila, the white and nankeen colored. The whole of 
those kinds were tried during the. year 1837 and part of 1838, 
and- without :an ' exception ail failed as a remunerative speculation. 
It would be useless for me to go into detail, with respect to our 
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operations during the space of nearly^ three years. I wili simply 
^ive an outline of the result of each kind of cotton planted by the 
late Sir Jose and myself, and some reports on samples sent to 
Calcutta and England, which will close my answer to your coixesj- 
pondent’s first letter* As I see he has continued his essay I shatl 
continue to give the agricultural amateur for cotton ci^ure my 
opinion as to the likelihood of its future success, and offer some 
general remarks for those who may feel inclined to try it here, or 
elsewhere. I sincerely hope your correspondent will not attribute 
these remarks to any wish on my part to dampen any enterprisuig 
spirit that may wish to increase cotton cultiTation in our coioiues, 
or in the Straits. Nothing can be more desirable, and every 
means ought to be resorted to, to attain so great a boon to the 
mother country. 

Pernambuco Cotton. 

Of this kind I had about 3 acres well up at the end of 1836 and 
ought to have taken from the field by that time for my first crop 
900 to 1,000 lbs weight of clean cotton, but it did not yield more 
than 100 lbs, consequently a complete failure. The plants grow 
to the height of 5 to 8 feet and I have seen some higher. As a 
garden plant it thrives well, the pods being generally full and come 
to maturity, but the produce under the most favorable circum- 
stances scanty : in the field the plants appeared sickly and the pods 
seldom came to perfection, being attacked by a small maggot, 
destroying not only the seed but also the wool, it becoming dis- 
colored by the oil from the decayed seed. I did not continue this 
kind. My neighbour had a much larger field and continued for a 
second crop and I believe a third to the end of 1838, at which 
time our cotton experiments were given up altogether. 

Bourbon ani Sea Island. 

My first experiments in these were apparently successful, with a 
small patch in a very favourable spot-— but the first crop of 1836 
did not yield the quantity necessary to make it worth cultivating ; 
neither of the kinds ever podded freely at the time they ought to 
have given a full crop, consequently could not be cultivated as 
annuals. — From accounts received from India regarding the Bour- 
bon, and from America respecting the Sea Island, they are reported 
to grow about 3 feet high 5 the plants in Singapore appeared to 
have altered their nature, here they rose to six feet throughout the 
field, and some higher, the pods of these two descript ions generally 
were perfect but too scanty at the time they ought to have yielded 
a full crop, continiiing to flower and pod throughout the yoar, 
consequently subjecting the cotfon to be spoiled in the pod, we 
were also troubled very much by field rats, which destroyed the 
cotton if not taken immediately from the plants. 
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Upland Georgia^ New Orleans 

And the other kinds were complete failures, the plants not 
thriving well, here and there some beautiful plants, but showing 
on the whole a bare and scattered cultivation. The ground occupied 
in 1837 by the different kinds was about 23 acres, my neighbour 
Sir Joze had I believe nearly 30. 

The whole produce collected by me, say two crops of 1836, 1837, 
was 

3 bales Bourbon shipped in June 1838 on the ^^John DugdaV^ 
to Liverpool, weighing cwt which was sold at 9|d per lb. and 
reported as a fair specimen, and 

6 bales shipped in December 1838 containing 9 cwt. of Sea 
Island which sold at Is 4|d per lb.; this was pronounced to be very 
good, but somewhat mixed, and not carefully picked, which no 
doubt was the case, our cotton gins being very imperfect. The 
remainder of my labours I sent to China, about 4J piculs, making 
altogether about 15 piculs, not more than one quarter of %vhat at 
the lowest calculation it ought to have turned out for one year’s 
crop. 

NOTES. 

Calcutta Beports^ llth, April, 1837. 

On samples of Singapore grown cotton. See Proceedings of the Agricultural 
Society Calcutta, vol. iv page 48. 

Presented by Mr Crane at the last meeting grown at Singapore from seed 
originally Pernambuco and Bourbon.” 

The Pernambuco kind is “decidedly of inferior quality, being coarse, harsh, 
short in staple, and very weak.” Of the Bourbon, Mr Willis reports more favor- 
ably. It is fine, and silky, and of pretty good strength of staple ; yet not quite so 
strong as it ought to be : its complexion is good also. “ Mr Willis values this 
cotton with reference to the latest advices from Liverpool at about 9d per lb. the 
seed is represented to be smaller than usual in this description of cotton, but does 
not consider this as an invariable criterion in contrasting the quality of the wool, 
and vej-y appositely asks how is it that we sometimes find inedible and other fimits 
improve in either flavor or the volume of pulpy and fibrous matter when the seed 
become much diminished under improved cultivation.” 

“ Mr W. C. Crane submitted some very fine specimens of cotton grown at Singa- 
pore from Upland Georgia seed which he had received from this Society in Ociwer 
last and from seed received from Manila. A pod of the latter was without excep- 
tion the most perfect, beautiful and largest ever groim or seen in India, Mr 
Crane terms it Manila cotton” From the same; volume v. page 202. 

“ From W. C. Crane, Esqre. dated 6th July 1836 — presenting a specimen of Sea 
Island grown at Singapore from seed forwarded by this Society. Mr Huftbagle’s 
report : 

“The specimen of Sea Island cotton grown at Singapore, from American seed 
by Mr Crane, is according to my opinion superior to any of the other samples before 
me. It is silky; long in staple with a strong and even fibre. I cannot however 
form a correct estimate of the average quality of the cotton from this plantation 
as it appeal's by Mr Crane’s letter that he has sent us only a few of the first pods 
which have no doubt been carefully picked. The soil however “ sandy and near 
the sea” appears to be well adapted tor this variety and if the whole crop will bear 
any comparison with the first portion produced, this experiment at Singapore may 
I tnlnk be considered as very successful.” 

Reports on further samples sent. 

‘*lne Upland Georgia cotton does not seem to be so well adapted to the soil 
and climate, being wooily, and the seed separable with difficulty, but the staple is 
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good.” “ The Manila appears to be a failure, being harsh, with a short and weak 
^'’JI^Ltof aletterfr^W. C.C^ 

sScS sS“lSiM2 SJds) toUitend for the gold ineda| sa 
to sSkl^t fortbinurpose-that^ *>« 

^wn in India and would hare earned the pme easuy. 
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abstract of the SIJARA MALAYU or MALAYAN a NJC lti 

WITH NOTES, 

By T, BilADDBLLy Esq. 

Introduction, 

The Sijam Malayu (Malayan Annals) purports to give a 
history and genealogy of all the Malayan kings. We are informed^ 
in a preface to the work^ that a Malay Hikayet had lately (this 
was written in 1612) been brought from Goa^ and it having been 
judged proper that it should be altered according to the institutions 
of the Malays, to the writer was intrusted the task of alteration. 
In consequence he produced the work known as the Sijara Malayu 
which consists of 34 chapters or annals. 

In the present paper it is proposed to give short abstracts of 
each annal, with a few notes and explanations, as far as the limited 
information of the writer extends. The abstracts are taken from 
Doctor Leyden^s translation, altered when it appears necessary, 
from the original, using for that purpose the version lately printed 
at Singapore : and the whole is intended as a preliminary to assist 
in further investigations into the origin of the civilization and 
literature of the Malays 5 as well as into the general history of 
that interesting people. 

l$t Annal^ 

It happened on a time that Rajah Sekunder^, the son of Rajah 
Darab^, a Roman the name of whose country was Macedonia, 
and whose title was Zul Kurneini^, wished to see the rising of the 
sun®, and with this view he reached the confines of India*^. 

There was a certain Rajah® in the land of Hind, named Rajah 
Kida Hindi®, whose empire extended half over Hind; on the 
approach of Rajah Sekunder, this Rajah advanced to meet him, a 
great battle was fought, in which Rajah Kida Hindi s army was 
overcome; and, having been taken prisoner, he was obliged to 
embrace tbe true faith 1 ®, according to the Prophet Ibrahim^ the 
friend of God. 

This Rajah Kida Hindi had a beautiful daughter, who was 
given in marriage to the victonous Rajah Sekunder, after due 
consultations between the Indian Ferdana Mantri^^ and the Pro- 
phet Khizei^®, who was the minister of Rajah Sekunder. The 
name of the Princess was Shaherul Beriah^^, and the dowry paid 
was 300,000^® Dinars. Sekunder carried his bride with him to the 
Eastward, and on his return^®, her father requested that she 
should be permitted to remain with him for a short time^^, to 
which Sekunder agreed, and took his departure. 

The Princess in due time produced a son^®, most beautiful &c., 
who was called Rajah Araston Shah| and who, on becoming of 
full age, was married to tbe daughter of the Rajah of Turkestan ^ ® 
by whom he had a son named Rajah Aftas. 
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Rajah SekEnder returned to Macedoiiia^o after 45 years. Rajah 
Kida Hindis i died, and left as his successors « Rajah Araston 
Shahs 3^ reigned 350 years^^, succeeded by Rajah Aftas^^— 
ISO years. Iscariiyatse 3 years, Casks- ^ 12 years. Amatabiis^® 
13 years, Zainzeyus^®, 7 years. Kharus Kainat^o^SO yeare, 
Arhat Sicaniyata^ (not giyen) Cudurz Guhanss gon ot Amatabus 
(not given), after Cudurz Guhan Nikabus^s, 40 years after Nika- 
bus Ardesher Migan^^, who married the daughter of Nashirwan 
Adik ^, and by her had a son called Beramass®, whose descen- 
dants occupied the throne till the time of Tam Bardanis^ % who 
was son of Zamrut^ 8^,gi.a,ndson of Shah Tarsi^ gi*eat grandson of 
Beramus, and gi’eat gi’eat grandson of Ardeshir Aiigan, who was 
the son of Gudurz Guhan, grandson of Amatabus, great grand- 
son of Sabur^o, and great great grandson of Aftas, who was the 
son of Sekimder Zulkarneini*^ ^ . 

Eajali Tarsi Bardarus married the daughter of Rajah Salan*^^, 
King of Amdan Nagara^^; supposed by some to he the grandson 
of Mashirwan Adik*^, the son of Rajah Cohad, a gi’eat King &c, 
JBy this marriage Rajah Tarsi had three sons, 1st Rajah Heiran'^^ 
who inherited Hind, 2nd Rajah Suran^^ to whom 'ivas given his 
grandfejther’s place (Amdan Nagara) and 3rd Rajah Panden 
who reigned in Turkestan^ . 

On the death of Rajah Salan, (of Amdan Nagara) Rajah 
Suran reigned in his place-^®, with increased power, all the Kings 
east and west acknowledging his allegiance, except China^^ which 
country he determined to subdue. Having collected an army of 
1,200^ laxas, he set out for China, and after marching two 
months arrived at Gangga^ ^ Nagara. The king of the country 
was named Rajah Ganggi Shah^^ Juana, his capital was situated 
on the hill, steep in front, but uf easy access behind. The fort was 
situated on the bai»k of the river Binding, in Perak. The fort was 

taken, the king killed, and his beautiful sister Putri Gangga^ ^ 

was manned to the conqueror, on which the inhabitants submitted. 
Prom Gangga Nagara Rajah Suran advanced to Klang^^ Kiu, 
the king of which country. Rajah Chulaii,^^ was superior to the 
surrounding countries ; a terrible battle was here fought, in which 
Rajah Chulan was slain, and the Kling^® troops entered the fort 
victorious. Putd Onang Kiii, the lovely daughter of the deceased 
monarch, was also taken in marriage by Rajah Suran, who now 
advanced to Tamsak,^’’^ on his way to China. The king of China, 
alarmed at the approach of the powerful force of the Rajah Suran, 
hit on the following expedient for preventing that warAork advance, 
A boat was fitted out in w^hich were placed a heap of rusty nee- 
dles, some growing trees, and a few old women, and dispatched to 
Tamsak. On the arrival of the old women, near the camp of 
Rajah Suran, they were interrogated by the officers of that mo- 
narch, as to where they came from, and how far it was to China. 
They replied, that when they left China they were young girls, 
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tiiat tlie needles^ now worn away with rustj had been large bare of 
iron^ and that the trees^ now grown up, had been just planted from 
seeds. When the Rajah Suran heard the account of the great 
distance to China, he despaired of being able to transport his great 
army thither, in consequence gave up his design of invading that 
country, and prepared to return home.^s 

Being now sufficiently acquainted with the countries -on the 
surface of the earth, Rajah Suran wished to acquire information as 
to the contents of the sea, accordingly he shut himself up in a glass 
chest and was let down into the depths of the ocean. The chest 
reached a land called Dega,^^ where our Rajah was hospita- 
bly received, and obtained in marriage the Piitri Mahtab® ^ al 
Bahri, daughter of the King of Dega, by whom he had three sons# 
After spending some time in this delightful country, Rajah Suran 
began to reflect what a loss the upper world .would sustain if 
the line of Sekunder Zul-kameini was cut off, accordingly he 
mounted the horse Sambrani,®i and returned to earth. A 
history of this adventure was inscribed, in the Hindee language, 
on a stone, adorned with gold and silver j the Rajah declaring that 
one of his descendants should discover this stone, and in conse- 
quence, should subdue all the countries under the wind.®^ Rajah 
Suran now returned to the land of Kling, and founded a city 
most magnificent &c. &:c., which he called Bijnagore/^ which 
exists till the present day. 

The Putri Onang Kill, daughter of Rajah Chilian, (King of 
Klang Kin) presented Rajah Suran with a daughter, most beauti- 
ful &c., named Chandani^^ Wanias, and Putri Gangga (sister of 
Gangga Julian) threesons. — 1. Bichitram®® Shah. 2. Palidutani.®^ 
S. "Niiumanam.®® Chanda wani was married to Rajah Chilian, 
son of Rajah Hiran, (her cousin-german.® Palidutani was 
placed in the government of Amdan Nagara, and Nilumanam in 
in the country of Chandukani,'^ ^ to Bchitiram Shah was given a 
territory of small extent, which so displeased that young prince 
that he determined to emigrate. Collecting therefore his followers 
he set sail, with 20 vessels, and after innumerable perils and 
adventures, his fleet was dispersed in the sea of Silbou,^ ^ one half 
returned to Ghandukani, and the fate of the other half remained 
unknown (probably to those in Ghandukani.) 

NOTES TO THE FIRST ANNAL. 

I. This abstract is takes from Doctor Leyden's translation, corrected, where it ap- 
pears necessary, from the text of the edition of the Sejam Malay n lately printed 
at Singapore*, which, I presume, is the most esteemed version. 

Colonel Low informs us, in a note attacked to his translatlonof the Keddah 
Annals, that Doctor Leyden had the annals read over to him by Ibrahim, the Malay 
Moonshl, who accompanied him to Calcutta, and merely wrote down wlmt appear- 
ed to him the most interesting portions. This mode of writing asroigtit be expected 
has given rise to errors, one of which Is presented in the first paragraph of the 
tranMation. In the original the passage stands thus— ‘‘padapada suatu masa 
baliwa Rajah Iskandar, anak Reuah Darab, Rum bangsania, Makdonia nama 
negrinia, Zuikamemi gilirannia, sakaliperistiwa baginda, berjalan, hendak malihat 
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mataliari terbet, kc” this is translated. — It happened on a time that Bajali 
Secnnder, the son of Rajah Darabof Rum, of the race of Makedonia, the name of ■ 
whose empire was Ziilkarneini, wished to see the rising of the sun &:c.” 

Secunder or rather Iskander is the oriental pronunciation of Alexander. 

8 . Bajah I)arab. In order to understand this allusion to a King of Persia, a 
short abstract of Persian history, according to Persian writers, is giyen at the end 
of the notes 5 it is almost needless to add that this account owes its origin to a 
desire on the part of the Persians, to screen their country from the stigma of 
haying been conciuered by a Greek. This they effect by making Alexander the son 
of the 1 st Barab, and on the death or rather murder of Darab II, on the field of 
battle, Alexander succeeds to the throne by inheritance. 

In order to elucidate the subject more fully a short statement is also added shewing 
the origin and career of Alexander the Great, according to the Greek historians. 

4. Bum. The first use of this word by orientals appears to have been by the 
Persians, at the period of the Roman conquest of Persia. At that time Rome 
included ali civilized Europe, and the word Rum was so applied, but on the decline 
of the Western Empire, the communication of Rome Proper with the east almost 
ceased, being taken up by the easterner Byzantine Empire, to which empire, includ- 
ing Greece and Asia Minor, the term was then^applied in the 12th, 13th and 14t!i 
centuries. The Byzantine Empire gradually declined in territory till it at last In- 
cluded only the city of Constantinople, to which the name Rum was confined and, 
on the taking of that city by the Ottomans in 1453 A I),itrefained the eastern 
appellation of Rum, wliich was then and is now properly speaking confined to the 
City of Constantinople, but is sometimes extended to the country immediately round 
that city, and more seldom to include Greece and the vrhole Turkish Empire. 


The proper name for Greece however is Yonanfi*om Yun (called 

Javan by us) the son of Japhet. 

5. Zulkarneini. An Arabic compound from yu or du — two, and Kam a 
horn — two horned or powerful. 

The origin of this title appears to be involved in doubt. The eastern writers 
apply it because Alexander in his career conquered the world, from one horn 
m the sun to the other : thence two homed or whole world conqueror. The 
Hebrew term horn signifies power and it may have been used in this sense 
by the Arabs for very poweiful The Greeks derive it as follows : — xlfter the 
fall of Tyre and Gaza, Alexander went to Egypt, founded Alexandria, and while- 
-part of his army was engaged in the necessary work about the new city, 
the conqueror determined to visit the Temple of Jupiter Ammon, from whom, 
according to the ideas of the times, he derived his descent. After incredible 
Alexander safely brought his detachment through the Libyan desert, 
conducted on the way by ravens and serpents), to me oasis in which the 
e was situated. Jupiter was here worshipped under the form of a Ram, 
and Alexander^ as his descendant, assumed the hora of the Ram on his Tiara, 
as a bad^e of distinction. On seeing this badge, the Orientals attached their 
own meaning to the horn, and doubled the num^r with the figurative meaning 
attached. This appears to be the most probable origin of the term by which 
Alexander is known from Constantinople to China. In connexion with this 
subj^t see the VIIL chapter of Daniel and the explanations of the Prophecies 
or Faber, in which Alexanders career is marked out as the subject 
of Prophecy. ^ 

« of the Sun. This is in allusion to the ancient beliefthat the world was 

journeying to the extreme east one would arrive at the extremity of 
xne eartn and consequently see the sun under foot. Long after the increase of 
f rejected this idea in the west, it continued to be the received opinion 

01 tile oriental nations, and among the more backward, is even now not entirely 
expiodea. In some of the Malayan romances it is difficult to say whether the term 
2 s used figuratively or literally, as for instance in these annals we are loform^i, 
page^ 11 , that Alexander after his marriage went on with his bride to the east ami 
saw the sun rise Judah melihat mata hari terbit.” 

7» Mind. The Indians called this country Barahta Varsha or the country 
OT Bahrata (one of their early Kings) but it has always been called Hind or 
Persians, and after them the Arabs, most probably deriving 
xnat term from the Indus with the territory about which river they were beat 
acquamtea. India is again subdivided by the Persians into 3 great divisions— 

hikran /'fmm Glanges and the Deccan or Dak- 

aS ” Stan pl&e, south place or country) 

ana they further add that there were three grm empires, oSe in each ofth^ 
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divisions, under wliicli wei*e numerous tributary stales or principalities, tlie 
degree of independence enjoyed by which depended on the character of tlie 
Suzerain. 

8. Majak is a Sanscrit word apparently derived from or allied to the word 
rajna to shine. Shakespear gives the meaning as government, reign, kingdom, In 
composition used for Prince, E^iiig. It is observable as the title exclusively used 
by the Sumatra and Peninsular Malays before the Arabs introduced the Arabic 
Sultan and Persian Shah. The use of the title has latterly been very much extended, 
being assumed by all the governors of provinces and given to many of the officers 
of the court See the list of precedence of Acheen in which the number of officers 
bearing the title of Rajah is very great. 

9. Mi'/a Hindi, Great diimrences exist as to who Kida Hindi was, some 
think Taxiles, others Porus, while others again are of opinion that the immediate 
predecessor of Sandracottus of Palibothra, was the monarch alluded to by the 
Persian historians; the Greeks do not mention any name like Keidor Kida, and 
the point Is now well ascertained that Alexander did not advance beyond the 
Hyphasis, though it is not so satisfactorily proved that he had not crossed that 
river. Justin book XII. c. 8, asserts that Alexander did advance to the Ganges, 
and oveicame the Gangaridae; Plutarch also, in his life of Alexander, brings Sim 
to the banks of the Ganges; but the weight of authorities to the contrai 7 over- 
balances these two, whose assertions have been ascribed to flattery. The Persians 
on the other hand write that Alexander after conquering Keid, advanced against 
the Khakhan of China, and from both of these he exacted enormous ransoms ; but 
as the Persians frequently confounded China proper with Tartary, it is probable 
that the expedition against the Khakhan may be referred to Alexander's second 
campaign against the Tartars, on the north of the Paropamissus, when that 
people revolted from Amyntas, the Lieutenant left in command there. 

10. True Faith, The word used here is Islam which requires explanation 
as many have looked on this passage as a gross anachronism. The word Islam 
in Arabic according to Mr Sale (in Prelim Bis.) means, resignation or submis- 
sion to the service and commands of God*’ and it was fixed on by Mahomet as 
the proper designation for his religion. Islam included besides Mahometans, Jews, 
Christians, ana probably Sabaists before the introduction of astral and angel 
%vorship corrupted Sabaism ; bnt, on the advent of Mahomet with anew dispensation, 
Jews and Christians were excluded, on account of their rejection of the Prophet, 
and the term was exclusively applied by him to his own followers ; since that time 
others have agreed to the appellation. Islamism is now considered as synonymous 
with Mahomedanism, but at the time x’eferrcd to by the annalist it was received 
in its more extended signification. 

11. Ibrahim the friend of God, A great portion of the Din, or practical 
part of the Mahomedan religion, is borrowed from the Jews. Among other things 
they acknowledge the Prophets, but on a different footing. According to Mahomet 
there were 124,000 Prophets, 313 of these were Apostles, sent with special com- 
missions, and 6 brought new laws, or dispensations, the last arriving abrogating 
the previous ones; these 6 were Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus and last 
Mahomed. Ail of these professed Islam as above explained. Mahomedans believe 
their Prophet to be the Paraclete foretold by John (see his Gospel XIY. XV. and 
XVI. chapters) . Abraham was distinguished by Mahomed as the friend of God, 
Khaleel Allah, 

In connexion with this subject a sin^lar account is given by Josephus— see his 
Antiquities by Whiston, Book XI. c.8. Alexander after reducing Gaza went to 
Jerusalem. Jaddua the high priest on hearing of his coining became alarmed, but 
was reassui’ed by God in a dream and received directions howto conduct himself. 
On the arrival of the conqueror near the city, the inhabitants went out to receive 
him, headed by their high priest dressed in his robes ; when Alexander perceived 
the high priest, who was easily distinguished by his dress and the which 

was worn on the forehead, he approached and adored the true God whose name 
was inscribed on the Petalon. (The Petalon in a gold plate worn by the high 

f riest on his forehead, it has Holiness to the Lord'* inscribed.) When asked oy 
is followers, why he paid worship to a man, he replied that he did not worship the 
man but “that God who hath nonored him with his high priesthood^** for, he 
goes on to say, I saw in a dream, at Dios in Macedonia, when considering within 
myself how to obtain dominion in Asia, this very person, who exliorted me to 
proceed boldly and pass over the sea, for that God would conduct my army and 
give me dominion over the Persians. I am not aware if tliis is mentioned bv 
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any of tbe Greek liistorians but suspect not. If true it forms a ground for M aliome - 
dans to say that Alexander was an Islamite in contradistinction to tbe Idolatrous 
Persians (nreworsliippers) and Indians (Hindoos.) 

12. Jterdana MantrL From Arabic fenf, sole, incomparable, and mantri 
Hindee, a minister; lienee sole, or prime minister. 

13. KkizeL Tbe annalist fells into a common error bere in confounding tbc 
ministers of two Alexanders. Kliizei or more properly Kliizer was Vi: ler to Cal 
Kbosru an ancient King of Persia of the 2nd or Caianian dynasty. Kliizer drank 
of the cup of life, and is consequently supposed to be immortal, be is belieTcd, by 
meterapsyebosis, to have Jived in Elias, and, according to others, in St. George of 
England, w'liom they call Khizer Elias The king above menf ioned, as well as 
another, Jemsbid of tbe 1st or Peishdadian dynasiy, are often coiifomidecl with 
Alexander the Great. Jemsbid is considered as the founder of almost every art 
and science known to man, but be is even more famous by the discovery (in digging 
in the foundations of Persepolis) of tbe cup whicli bears bis name. Pytliagoras is 
given as bis vizier, which is sufficient to point out bow loosely these fables are 
conceived by tbe Persians, as that Philosopher died 497 B.C. Jemsbid by the 
lowest calculation was killed 780 B. G. The celebrated rampart built between the 
Caspian and the sea of Aral to confine Gog and Magog, (probably a figurative 
expression for the Scythians) is indifferently ascribed to all three of tliese celebrated 
characters. 

14. Shalwr Ul Beriah appears to be a compound of tbe Arabic Sbaber tbe 
full moon and Persian Beriah, golden or bright ; it approximates to tlie name of 
Alexander’s Queen Hushun, (called Roxana by the Greeks,) whicli signifies light 
or splendour. 

15. 300,000. The annalist, doulitless wishing to surprise us, names this appa- 
rently large sum, which, at the liighest rate for dinars of gold, would not araoimt 
to more than £150,000 sterling. At the marriage festivities at Susa 20,000 talents, 
about £4,000,000 sterling, were distributed among. the soldiery in addition to band- 
some marriage portions to 80 of the principal officers, and 10,000 soldiers who liad 
married Persians, 


16. On his return. The annalist is very obscure in this part of bis narrative. He 
says Alexander spent 10 days at the marriage festival, then took bis bride witii 
him to the eastward ; on bis relmm, (no time of absence given) Rajah Keda Hindee 
was so passionately fond of his daughter that he begged . Alexander to allow her 
to remain ^ we can judge from circumstances mentioned that tbe Princess could 
not have lived with Alexander more than 6 w'ceks or tw^o months. 

17. This is evidently added to excuse the short time Alexander devoted to his 
Indip bride, but why say in this paragraph that he took bis departure and im- 
mediately after that be returned to Macedonia after 45 years. 

• through this son that the annalist derives the descent of his 

Kings. The three public marriages of Alexander in Asia are, 1st 333 B.C. to 
Barcma, widow of Memnon the Rhodian, who was in the service of the king of 
P^ia. 2nd in 327 B.C. to Roxana, the aaugther of Oxyartes, the Bactrian. 3rd 
326 R C to Statira, eldest daughter of Darius; the Persians appear to confound 
this last vvitn Roxana, whom they call the daughter of Darius. The first of these 
Queens had a son named Hercules who died young, the second, a son called Alexan- 
declared emperor on the death of Alexander in conjunction with 
Fnillm Archideus his uncle, and was shortly after murdered, with his mother, 
j M was childless. In addition to these, Curtius says that, on the surrender 
01 Massaga, the chief city of the Assaceni, on the Cow river, the Queen Cleophes 
Alexander carrying her infant son, with such attractive grace, 
result of the meeting. This son was called A lexander and 
oecame the head of the tribe of Saltani,who ai'esaid byAbuI Fazeel to have flourished 
^TT ^ correct account of their geneology, See Ayeen 

^ work myself but quote on the authority 

probably this geneology would thi’ow some liglit on the early pail of 
that now to come under consideration. r 

quently^^eiT^^ Turan in Persian geography, will be explained suhse- 

M “n according to Greek, and 36 according to 

the more respectable Persian authorities. 

eaa Hindee. Keda the Indian — there is an Arabic word Eeid which 


e language bearing the least resemblMce to it. 
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Saccmor. Here is more confosion, first Rajah Sekunder is Kine on the 
resignation in his favour of Rajah Kidah Hindee, then Seconder take his deoS! 
ture, then after 45 yeara Secunder returned to Macedonia, then Keda Hindcedies 

and leaves a snccessor to a tlirone he had before resigned, 

“23. Araston. ^ h^j\ There is no name like this either in the Persian or 

Indian list of Kmgs, it may he derived from Arasta embellished, adorned Tfap* 
annalist gives him the Indian and Persian titles, one before and one after his name 
R^ah Araston Shah. ^ 

S4. ^0 Years— -dates of this kind are usually allowedin Eastern history to Include 
a whole dynasty. 

•25. Aft.s probablyfrom the Persian Aftah, sunshine. 

*26. Iscmihjat probably from Ashk or Ishk the 1st of the 

Bahkhanian dynasty (see table; with the addition of Khan or a corruption of that 

27. Caslas or Casalaas, Dr Leyden translates Casidas probably 

from Palash 6th of Ashkhanian dynasty. 

“28. Amatabus. There is no name like this in the Persian list 

and we can hardly suppose our annalist to have taken it from the Greeklist<i 

^pp^aWo translated into sometirg 

29. Zamzmjus. likely meant for Yezdejird Kth of the Sassa- 

nlan dynasty. 

30. Kharus Khainat. Perhaps Khozru Khan Ilth of 

the Ashkhanian dynasty. ^ 

31. Arhat Salainat orSaTteainat Aa, j No resemblance is per- 

ceptible here. Saka in Sanscrit means an era, and Saia Kama to establish an era 
and metaphorically to distinguish oneself by heroic actions, so we St sav 
■here Arhat the distinguished. ^ wc uxignt say 

32. Cudurz Yuhan. ^ost likely Cugarz 4th of the Ashkhanian 

dynasty who was sMed the great, though I cannot find any word like Yuhan na 
Persian, Arabic or Hmdostanee Dictionaries) which signttes great. Ttois a 
Sanscrit word Gun or Guaii which means skill, merit &c. ° ^ ^ 

33. mkttbiis. There is nothing like this in any of the lists nor does 

it appear tote a word of Eastern origin, it is more like Nicator (eonouerorUhe 
surname ol Seleucus than any other word 1 know of. im 

34. Ardeshh- Nigan called in another place /jij | 

evidently Ardeshir Babegan the founfe of the Sussanian dynestv^2 Yd" ^ 

35. TifasMrwan Adil. 21st of Sassanian dynasty 530 AD. 

35. X>ermamis or Dramanus. j^yL^^yorasDoctorleydenhasit 2>ema 

Unm, This is not not the common Mahomedan 'name Deraman which is a con- 
traction of Abd'al Rhaman or Abd the merciful, a pure Arabic origin where as 
the other or Deramus is probably of Hindoo origin. The Sanscrit Derma Justice 
Dermauter (or Derma Avatar, the descent of Justice from heaven,; is a respect- 
ful mode of address to a Hindoo sovereign. Derma Wangsa is a name sometimes 
met in Malayan literature as in the annals of Acheen. One of the Kings bears it 
and in^ the Javanese Brata Yudha one of the heroes is named Derma Wangsa. 
The origin of the term is as follow’S : — ^The Ox is sacred to Buddha the God of 
Justice and is called Dherma ; the attribute of the God Is by Sgure attached to the 
substitute, whence Dherma is synonimous with Justice itself, 

37. Tatuni Btordaras ^ ^ Tarsini is most likely a clerical error 

38. Zamrut. Unless this be a corruption of the name of Zoroaster, cal- 

f*er»ians, 1 know of no name in the least resembling it in any 
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S0. Skah T&ni. Narse of Asbgliaiima dynasty. 

for Tarsi by the erroneous addition of a dot over the letter sim In that word^ tlie 
word Bardaras or Bardras may be a corruption of the word Fariborz the famay 
name oi the Asghanian dynasty. 

40. i^'abar. k^x-c In Arabic means patient. I can fix no probable origin fcr 

this word. It may be figurative— as Sabur did not enjoy the crowns the ainalist, 
ill a facetious moment, may have styled him the patient or expectant of one. 

41. The translation of pit of the genealogy is not very correct, the latter part 
is given in a new and literal form. 

In offering derivations for some of the above names, it must be repllected that 
the annalist received them at second or third hand and we can easijj fancy the 
aiteratioBS and changes which would be made in successive translations^ of even 
the simplest word from Persian to Arabic and tiien to Malay, but it Is hoped 
that sufficient has been shewn to prove that the names in the above genealogy have 
been taken from the list of Persian Kings. The Tarsi Bardaraus last in the list is 
great grandfather of SriTribuana who founded Singapore in 1160 according to 
Mr Crawfurd, so that if we allow 60 years (doable the usual time) for each gene« 
ration we have Tarsi Bardaras flourishing in 980, say 950 AD — add BC in wlikh 

Alexander died, we get 1,273 years from Araston Shah to Tarsi Bardaras, 127 
years each of the 10 descents. Again, according to the annallst^s own showing, wt 
have 586 years from Alexander’s death to Tarsi Bardaras and adding 60 years for 
Arhat Skainat and Gudurz Gulian we have 645, which taken from 323 Alexan- 
der’s death leaves 322 BD for the commencement of Ardeshir Migans reign ; our 
previous calculation upwards from the foundation of Singapore gave 050 AD as 
the commencement of tiie reign of Tarsi Bardarus, so that his 4 predecessors mast 
have reigned 528 years or 157 years each. 

42. Salan, The best explanation I can offer for this word is the supposition that 
the annalist has incorrectly placed Panden for Salan in the division of empire as 
explained in Note 47. Salan most likely is the Salm mentioned in that note, as 
inheriting the western portion of the empire. We need not be surprised at such 
an error ; numerous others of a graver nature have been pointed out already. 

43. Amdan Eagara. From the connexion this term Is evidently applied to 
Persia and fortunately the derivation is simple. Nagara is obviously the s^anscrit 
Nagarand Nagari whence the Malayan Negri atown, country, which gives the town 
or country of Amdan. Amdan appeal’s to be the Amadan or Hamadan of Barab 
11. Sir W. Jones in the explanations attached to his French translation of the 
History of Nadir jShah gives the following. 

Hmmdan, Ville de I’lrak Perean, Celebre par son air serene, la beaute &c. &€<. 
Elle fut reparee et forfcifiee par Bara ben Bara, roi de Perse, qui en fit !e siege de 
son empire See. 

Dara ben Bara was son of Barab I. 330 BG. and if he made Hamadan the seat 
of his empire as Sir William says, the name would extend to the wdiole empire, so 
that we have Amadan Nagara, the country of Amdan. Hamadan Is situated about 
50 miles to the south w'est of Tehemii. 


44. Sashwean A dil. This is one of the numerous errore made by the annalist. 
He marries Ardeshir Migan the Rabigan of the Persians who lived 200 AD— to a 
daughter of Nashirwan Adil who commenced his reign 530 AB. There can be no 
date more satisfactorily settled than that of Nashirwan, the attention of the 
Mahomedaii world was drawn towards him, ffiom the circumstance of Mahomed, 
(who was born In Ms reign) having conferred on Mm the title ofAdii or just. The 
annalist fixes him as son of Cohad so that there can he no mistake of his meaning 
( 5ee tab?e of Persian Kings.) 

This is probably put in for greater purity, as the annalist endeavours to. 
keep the several marriagesas much as possible in the same family. 

4&, M^ran. Has already been accoimted fir as a corruption of 

Iran. 

46. Twmw. Bee note 47. In order to prevent surprise at the circumstance of 
xms eany part of Persian histoiy being knewn to the annalist, it may be noted the 
4 k . r»aine and other histories and romances reiatingthe deeds of Rustom 
tne Persian hero who flourished shortly after the time referred to, are widely cir- 
culated and well know all over the east. 

the annalist takes a deeper step into Persian history, this division 
ot the empire 18 clearly copied from that made in the reign of Feridonn, fifehoftht 
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Peiahdadlan dyEasty, about 750 BC. We are informed that fiudfEg the cares of 
Eoyalty unsuitable to the tranquility, necessary at his advanced period of life 
Ferldoun determined to divide Ms empire among Ms three sons. To Salm he 
gave the western portion including Syria, to Tiir the country ^tween the Oxus 
and Jaxartes, (modern Sir and Gihun both of which rivers Ml into the sea of Aral) 
which thenceforth was called Turan after its fii’st king. To the youngest son 
Irage the central and most fertile provinces, thence called Iran. The Helraii of our 
annalist Is evidently copied f rom Iran and the Suran from Turan. 

48. A?nda7i Nogma, Here is a sudden change from India to Persia; the 
annalist, previous to this, settles his family in the dominions of Keda Hindee in 
India ; Rajah Tarsi Barderus the 15th in succession from Alexander marries the 
daughter of Rajah Salan, the KingofAmdan K agara, and apparently obtains that 
kingdom wBh his wife, his son Rajah Turan inherits Amdan iSagSim forMs portion, 
on the division of his fathers empire, and now on the dfVision among his sons, 
Amdan Nagara falls to Palidutani, of whom we hear no more except that Ms great 
grand-daughter was married to a great m’andson of Rajah Turan; Nilumanam 
obtains tiie country of Chandukani and Bichitram another small and unnamed 
province . The portion of N ilumanara , called Chandukani, from its name is evident- 
ly Indian and if t aken from fact the name will be identifiea in some of the numerous 
petty principalities formed after the decay of the great empire of Palibothra or 
Canouge or of the empire of Vicramajitr 

49. China, Probably, from the reason referred to in a previous Knote, for 
China Tartary is meant in which case the expedition is most likely copied from 
some of the numerous 'wars which were carried on between Iran and ‘Turan, subse- 
quent to the division of Persia, as above. 

60* 1,200 iaxas — this is an instance of Oriental license, a laxa is 10,000, conse- 
quently 1,200 are equal to 12 millions. 

51. Gangga l^agara. From Nagara, country, as before, and Gangga Ganges. 
So far the annalist correctly descrioes an expedition coming from the west, if 
we assume Amdan Nagara to be Persia but in the next sentence he transports us 
to the river Binding in Ferak, (a Malay state to the south of Province Wellesley 
a dependency of Pinang) it is not necessary to follow out the course of this expe- 
dition. wdiich, most likely, is merely given to shew off the power of the king from 
whom the Malay soverei^s are descended. Gangga Nagara would probably be 
applied to the empire of Naliputra afterwards Canouj one of the they great Indian 
empires. 

52. JRojah G&nggi Shah Juan. Juan young and Brave 

Heroic. Th^ brave young king His Majesty of the country of Gangga, or about 
tlie Ganges. 

53. Putri Gangga. From Sanscrit Putr a son and Putri a daughter but by 
Malays only applied to children of Royal birth. Ganga a Hindoo Goddess 
[Ganges] daughter of mount Hiraa'vut [ffomthe river taking its rise in that mount 
[the Himalaya.] 

54. Glang Kiu. Said by the .annalist to be derived from Glang Kiu which 
means in Malay, perbandlmran permata, a treasuiy of precious stones. 

65. Chilian. This Rajah is said to be superior to all the Rajahs beneath the 
wind , migh t i t not refer to Siam ? In the analysis of tha annals of Siam published 
in the Journal of the Indian Archipelago Vol. III. we read that there are eras the 
greater and the less or Chula. In the same place N ang is also mentioned as a name 
which with the interpretation above of Kiu for precious stores wo-uld forth the 
name Gnang Kiu, In the Hikayet Proat Nangmeri [taken from the Siamese] 
such names as these will he tbund. 

56. Kling. Throughout these annals this word is applied to the whole of 
India more particularly tlie southern parts, although properly speaking it extends 
only to the north of the Gadavery. 

Ferishta says the word Deccan is derived from Dekkan, the son of Hind, the 
son of Ham, the son of Noah. Deccan had three sons Meerut, Buzz and Telinga, 
who divided the Deccan among them ; to Telinga fell the portion lying on the 
East coast -which took his name, and as that portion of India was earliest and 
best known to the nations of the Arcbipel^o (through 'trade,) the name of 
Kling was attached by them to it in the tot instance ; and by ignorance the term 
“W'as afterwards extended to the whole of India. ^ 

67. Tamah or Tamasak may be formed from Tamir a garden and ask or isk 
love, the garden of love. In a subse^ent part of the annal it appears that Tamasak 
was the name of the oountiy where Singapore was founded. 
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58. Tlisfl device Is probably borrowed fi*om some of tbe romantic aceoants of 
the King of China coming in disguise to Alexander's Campj where lie was 
discovered, and his noble bearing so pleased the conqueror that a treaty of peace 
and amity was made which saved China from an invasion— -China, as before re- 
marked, probably being an error for Tartary, 

59. i)ega. Deg is Persian means a Cauldron, These names are so Incorrectly 
spelled by the annalist that there is no guide towards tracing them except the ear 
otherwise they might be found at once by referring to the several Dictionaries. 

60. Mahtak At Beriahs From Matah Persian the moon and perhaps Berhiya or 
.Beriah Sanscrit, loving— amorous. 

61. Sambrani, A fabulous home apparently of Sanscrit or Hindee origin, much 
used by romancers in extricating their heroes from difficulties and dangers by land 
and sea and, being winged, in. the air also. 

62« Is this an acconift of a visit to some eountiy, the history of which is at pre- 
sent obscure, as for instance to the ancient emporium of Zaba,or is it a dark allusion 
to an initiation into some recondite Buddhistic or Zeudavestian mys‘:e-’ies ? The 
learned Bishop of Gloucester (see his Divine legation of Moses) was enabled to 
trace the initiation of Aeneas into the Eleusinian mysteries from the description 
of Ms descent to Avernus, but I fear any attempt to follow this descent would be 
fruitless, and we may at once ascribe this episode to the sensual ideosyncrasy of 
an inferior oriental writer describing pleasures enjoyed by his hero in a strange 
land, and probably deriving his clue from some of the romances of Irem, the 
fabulous garden of Chedded, an ancient King of Arabia. 

63. This tradition of the jewelled inscription appears not likely to be fulfilled 
immediately, as we find the Malays decreasing in power, retrogradingincivilization 
and probably diminishing in numbers and if we may judge from past events not 
likely to make any immediate start towards an improved condition. 

64. Bijanaygar, A country to the eastward of Goa, it was first formed into a 
separate monarchy by Bijaclmnd from whom it took its name Bija and Kagar 
country or country of Bija, On the fall of the shortlived empire of Mahva and Guz- 
zerat founded by Vicramayit about the end of the first century of our era, a city 
pf the same name was built by Billaul Deo in the year 1344 AD. 

65. Chandani Wasias, Perhaps from Chandru, the moon beams — all those 
names commencing with Chand are called after Chandru the moon who was the 
founder of the race of Kings of the 2nd or moon dynasty. 

66. BicMtram, Most likely from some of the ancient Indian Kings of India 
as Bya or Vicrama, Kichitravira or Vacharpati one of the names of the Hindoo 
Jupiter. 

67. Palidutani, This name will perhaps he found in some of the lists of Indian 
Kings, 1 have none like it. 

68. J^Uumana7n. There is no name like this in my list; it might be from the San- 
scrit Nilmani the name of the precious stone sapphire. 

69. The close connexion observed in almost all the marriages of this family is 
very ^ curious ; — glance at the genealogical table annexed will point out several 
marriages of first cousins, whether this is correct, or merely devised by the annalist 
to prove the purity of the Royal blood may admit of doubt, as neither Hindoo or 
Mahomedans permit marriages between such near relations. 

70. CkandtikanL The nearest names to this in my Bst are Chatmkutu in 
the south of India, Churmubanga in the north east. There is a mountain Kan- 
dlmani but the word may be fictitious from Chand the moon Khana a place, the 
place of the moon. 

71. Sea of Silhoti^ Probably Sillebar is a corruption of Siibou improperly 
pronounced by the first Europeans; if so we may consider the sea of SiiBoutobe 
the sea about Siliebar, to the south of Bencoolen, and immediately opposite Palem- 
bang at wMch place the Indian Prince first appeared. 
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BESCRIPTION OF THE EASTERN COAST OF JOHORE ANB PAHANG, 
WITH ADJACENT ISLANDS* 

By 1. T. Thomson, Esqre, F. r. g* s. 

Population, The difficulty of estimating population is tery 
great in countries the inhabitants of which are extremely scattered^ 
where cultivated localities are separated by dense foreste which 
can only be traversed by small foot paths, whose sinuosities and 
ramifications are only known to the local populations. Even where 
the villages stand on the banks of rivers or creeks, obstacles are 
interposed by the intricacy of the navigation and the numerous 
branches into which they run. Such estimates must consequently 
be received with caution. Newbold estimates the population of 
Pahang at 40,000. The following estimate I received from a 
native well acquainted with the country, but it is not offered as 
being in any way conclusive or satisfactory, but only as being the 
best under the circumstances that I could obtain^: it is also so far 
incomplete that it does not include the populations of the rivem 
belonging to Pahang, situated to the north of the main river and ' 
the northern termination of the territory. 

* Contlniied from p. OS. 
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PoDElatioii on Paliang ri?er and branches. . « « . o . • lOjCICX) 

Indaii 25OWI 

Pontean, ««•.- .. ICIO 

Riimpin^ ^ 50 

Bubar 40 

Merchong. * * 20 

Tioman Island • . » « ........ 200 

Tingi and Sibu and proximate islands. 600 
Anr, 1.400 


Total. . 14,110 


This estimate contains the Malay and Arab populations only^ my 
informant could not venture on an estimate of the numbers of the 
Chinese and Orang Sakai (indigenous population that inhabit the 
inteiior.) 

Trade and Produce. As I did not visit the town of Pahang^ 
though strongly tempted to do so, by our being in its close vicinity, 
I need say nothing of its products and manufactures, as the informa- 
tion could only be from hearsay and not frompersonal observation* 
On this topic I have little of interest to oner, as ray visiis were 
confined to parts of the country, which remain almost in a state of 
nature, possessing scanty populations and productions, as necessarily 
follows, equally trifling. 

Tioman produces 4 piculs of edible bird^s nests, which the Malays 
search for in the cliffs and caves, %vhere the swallow builds its 
little domicile ; it also produces rattans, dammer and other raw 
products of the forest. Tioman had remained deserted to within 
these last 10 years, the island having prior to that been subject to 
the attacks of the Illanuns ; these pirates earned off 70 of the 
inhabitants about 20 years ago, and sold them into slavery, during 
the interval the island remained desolate, the residue of the inhabi- 
tants that escaped from the pirates abandoned their homes fleeing 
to Pahang, Johor and other places until the clearing of the 
coasts of this most formidable sect of sea marauders that infest the 
eastern seas, had been effectually and it is to be hoped, finally 
accomplished in the year 1838, by the destruction of a fleet of 
them, by the H.C. steamer Diana commanded by the late Captain 
Congalton, assisted by a party from H. M. S. Wolf, since which 
event the former inhabitants have ventured to return. 

Pulo Tingi, Sibu and adjacent Islands also produce bird’s nests, 
but I did not learn the quantity. The black kind are valued at 
J'lSO per picul (133 J lbs) and the white at The inhabi- 

tants, besides a little occasional quiet piracy, which it is not now 
either so profitable or so safe to engage in, as formerly, speai^ the 
turtle, and gather their eggs, also collect beche de mer (gamul or 
trepang) for the Sm^apore market 
The Indau was formerly ■ (that is prior to 1838) the principal 
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mart for captives taken by tlie Illanuns, who brought them to this 
coast from BoreeOj J ava &c. for saie* Slave-dealers from Pahang^ 
Kalantaii and Tiinganii • frequented the place, to make their pur- 
chases« The Ilianuns were not allowed to enter the Pahang fiver, 
hut were restricted to the more obscure ports, for two reasons, first 
the chief of the territory dared not too openly incur the displeasure 
of the British ^Government, by countenancing at the seat of Ms 
Government this detestable ti’affic, and secondly fear of the piratical 
sect, prompted him to avoid exposing his own town to be ransacked 
by them, who were well known to prey equally on ^al! classes, 
when a moment of unguardedness might have offered an opportu- 
nity* The principal sTave-deaie3*s at Indau were Chinese, who 
had their confederates in Singapore, to purchase and send powder 
and fire-arms, which met a ready sale amongst the pimtes, either 
by purchase with money or exchange in slaves or plunder. The 
Soulh West monsoon w^as the musim perompah (pirate season) 
at Indau. 

At Indau, I found the monetary system different from that of 
Singapore, There is no copper currency, the coins are silver, 
either old Butch silver money or Spanish dollars. The smallest 
coin is a Tali valued at 50 quarter cents, 3 talis make one old Java 
rupee and 8 talis make a Spanish dollar. Now that the slave 
trade of Indau has been suppressed, the inhabitants engage in 
legitimate pursuits, they collect for the Singapore market to 
exchange for Europe manufactui'es, Rattans, Gita Taban (Gutta 
Percha), Chandan, Gharu, Kapor Barus, and Ebony, they also 
cultivate paddy and rear poultry. Between Indau and Pahang the 
inhabitants up the various rivers engage in the same pm’sults. 

Sidiii which is, as already mentioned, the only large river belong- 
ing to Johore on its eastern coast, is of little- consequence to com- 
merce ; I was informed that the population does not exceed 300, 
who were principally engaged in collecting Taban and Rattans for 
the Singapore market. The proximity of this coast to Singapore 
allows the export of timber to be profitably engaged in | wood 
cutters are found up most of its creeks. 

Incidental notices of the manners^ superstitions of the inha* 
hitants. In giving a description of their superstitions, tmditions &c., 
as illustrative of their moral condition, I will pi'efer in as far as 
possible, that they be told in the words of the natives themselves, 
as they expressed themselves to me, they are of too puerile a nature 
to be subjected to staid narrative. The course adopted it is pre- 
sumed, will also give the reader a more lively idea of the genius of 
the people, their familiar traits will also by this means be inore 
characteristically expressed. Before proceeding, I may mention, 
that in the sketch of Pulo Aur,T have alreadjr given an account 
of some of the superstitious beliefs and' pmctioes,' that cloud the 
native mind in that interesting island. . Amoi^st the remarkable 
objects of superstitious veneration was ' the ' Berallah China, of 
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wMcli I had not then the means of offeriiig a representation. I 
now take this opportunity of doing so. The Berallah is composed 
of granite^ and im entering the smail harbour formed betwep Pulo 
Aur and Pulo Bayang from the westward, h stands conspiciioiisly 
out fi’om amongst the cocoaniit groves, having the appearance of a 
huge mishapen Idol, 50 to 60 feet in height. This is the view it 
presents endwise, but laterally or from the north, the shape entirely 
alters, taking the appearance of a head with prominent features 
reclining. [See sketch,] 

Tioman being mountainous and bold in its configuration, and 
abounding in lofty pinnacles, peaks and precipices, naturally 
inspires feelings of wonder not unmixed with awe, when closely 
approached. These emotions may be occasionally heightened if 
the observer where nearing it, experience, as was the case with, us, 
a heavy squall, which covers the towering masses, w'rapping the 
whole in gloom, exaggerating their apparent heights, when these 
occasionally can be discerned through the lurid haze. It is there* 
fore not to be wondered at, that we find this island to be the 
subject of mythic tradition. The feelings which the scene inspires 
in the breasts of the simple races that inhabit these parts, have 
sought expression in figurative language j they have represented me- 
taphorically what otherwise it would have been difiicult to explain 
or at least have required lengthened description. Tioman has 
been pictured as a dragon, the most hideous and powerful monster 
of fabulous tradition ; whether or not the myth may have had its 
origin in a metaphor, the native now literally appeals to the peaks 
and ridges, in which he seeks to discover a similitude to the various 
parts of the monster, to give credence to the traditions that flow 
out of the prior idea. Thus on my asking our cicerone what the 
Malays termed the high peaks at the south end of the island, close 
to which we were at the time approaching, he replied : These, 

tiian, are the Chula Naga (Dragon’s horns) for is not Tioman the 
mighty Dragon Sri Gumom, that formerly held its abode in the 
Uhl Pahang, but which on its attempt to visit its sister Gunong 
Linga (Lingin Peak) Sri Rama prohibited, and changed into stone. 
The slough that it came out of is still to be seen at Pahang unto 
this day. Truly Tioman is the most beautiful of ail islan«fe ; it 
has no outlying rocks to swamp and wreck the prow of the 
Malay, deep water suiTounds its steep sides, other islands have 
their karangs, batus and bittings, (shoals, rocks and sand banks) 
hut Tioman has none. The Dragon Sri Gumon fell into the deep 
aea and there remains. ■ See you not his nostrils as it were inflated, 
at the most southerly extreme, these we call the Beralah Bugis. 
Then there is the fore-head and crowning Chula, here Ms Jagged 
hack rises ^up in seii-ated ridges, thence to the north lapel's down 
his long tail, the extreme of wmch is called UJong Salang. Does 
this not prove that he was proceeding from Pahang to Linga, his 
tail to the former and his head to the latter 
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As we proceeded close along tlie sliore, tindeic the shelter of 
•whose bold coast we were securely protected from the storm tliat 
was raging 0¥er head, the guide in passing pointed to some cliffs 
and continued Ms narrations. these cliffs/^ said he, 

situated a cavern full of edible bird’s nests, objects which you know 
are much coveted for their value, and a picul of wdiicli w^ould be 
a fortune to one of us orang miskin (poor people), but to this 
cavern there is scarcely a possibility of gaining admission. The 
small birds enter through fissures 100 feet over head, only large 
enough to admit themselves. The mode of access to man is by 
diving under water along a subterranean passage, from whence 
admission is had upwards to a large hall. This passageis guarded 
by a liantii (spirit) the most destructive, and by a fish the most 
voracious. Many have been the unlucky wights who have been 
tempted to destruction by the prize, for the nests are of the whitest 
and those best relished by the fickle and fastidious palates of the 
Ana China (sons of China). AH have ventured only to perish, 
for the dewas (demigods) are most difficult to propitiate, by cun- 
ning offerings. A pilgrimage to the highest and most inaccessible 
peak must be made to procure holy earth, and a chasm is to be 
descended to lop the twig of a sacred tree, all of which must be 
done w'ith appropriate formulas and prayers, the most difficult 
to remember and in which the missing of a syllable renders the 
whole inefficacious, and brings down perdition on the devotee, 
thus the prize is only to be snatched by the superior and gifted, 
such as were ourDato Nene (forefathers).” 

Many I dare say will recognize considerable similarity in the 
spirit of these legends, to those that still attach themselves very 
generally to old castles, towers and remarkable places in the 
mother country, and which in many cases are as characteristic 
and typical of the spots and their scenery These local traditions, 
however childish and absurd, seem to cling with a pertinacity to 
tlieir sites, only equalled by the moss and decay that cover their 
grey sides, for though not believed in with the unshaken faith of 
the Malay, they are yet retained in memo 2 *y by the educated, out of 
curiosity, and by the peasant out of love for the marvellous. 

A practical test of the superstitious faith of our Malays, soon 
presented itself. After casting anchor in the little bay of Joara, 
some remarkably blue rounded stones lying on the beach attracted 
my attention. I consequently gave orders for the boat to go 
and fetch one or two, but an unexpected difficulty arose. The 
crew with rueful faces, while they declared their most un- 
bounded wish to serve me in every thing, declared that they 
dared not meddle with these identical stones that I had ex- 
pressed a wish to see, but that they would fetch me any 
other stones in the bay, even a ship load of them, should it 
cost them a whole night’s work for the crew of a Lanun prow, 
equally ignorant with myself of the circumstance that the 
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spot was haunted by- a destructive spirit^ who had placed them 
there and moulded them into smooth round attractive forms^ had 
loaded them for ballast— they had sailed away but perished be- 
fore they had got many houra on their voyage towards the Tannali 
Ilanm (land of Ilanaii). That this was heartily credited by the 
whole creW| was sufficiently evidenced by the gestures of fear and 
ludicrous caution with which they approached the spot^ to cany off 
one of the haunted stones, and they expressed considerable thank- 
fulness when they saw the stone pitched overboard after inspection. 
Had any accident happened to our little craft, no doubt to this 
circumstance would our mishap have been atti*ibuted« 

In taking leave of this subject, in which I fear I have incurred 
the imputation of descending to trifles, 2 I may mention that I 
have generally noticed that the Malays not only of this Island but 
of all parts of the Peninsula, pay great respect to any remarkable 
natural object, and in passing a place that is notable for being 
kramat, (holy or haunted,) they take care to speak softly and 
refrain from laughing, much under the same influence as would 
appear to actuate in his bearing towards the ^%ood people’^, 
on the night when the fairies are said to hold revelry* Actuated by 
the same motives, as the sons of Hibernia, they are careful not to 
use any bad expressions, towards these aerial spirits, or question 
their benignity®. 

The celebrated Kaempfer visited Tioman on his passage to 
Japan. He describes the island at his time, to have %eii much in the 
same condition, as it is to be seen at present. He anchore«l on its 
western side and 'describes a small bay, probably Tiio Ginting 
(narrow bay) where it appears the Dutch Indiamen were in the 
habit of touching for wood and water. One remark of his, 
connected with our subject, is worthy of notice as affording an 
instance of the immense change that has taken place since his time, 
caused by the use of steam power and power looms in the 
manufacture of cloth. The natives, he mentions, wear the bark 
of trees round their loins, as their only covering. This primitive 
dress, now only worn by the ruder tribes of the Feninsula, has at 
Tiomp given way to the comfortable sarong and other druses of 
English manufacture. 

At Pulo Tingi, we found many Orang Laut or sea gypsies assem- 
bled, A large crop of Durians this season had attracted tribes of 
them from the coasts of the Peninsula as well as from the islands 
of the Johore Archipelago | six boats from Moro, an island of that 
group, we found on their way to Pulo Tingi. They had travelled 
by Fea a distance of 180 miles, to partake of the fascinating fruit. 
This would a|)pear incredible were it not explained, that these 
people always- five in their boats, changing' their positions from the 
-Various islands and coasts, according to the season. During the 
S.W, monsoon the eastern coast' ot the Peninsula is much frequen« 
ted by ■ them, where they collect as they proceed rattans, dammer. 
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turtle^ to exchange for rice and clothing. Tlie attractions of 
Piilo Tingi are also of a more questionable kind, by ils offering 
during the season that the Cochin-chinese visit Singapore, in 
their small unarmed trading junks, considerable facilities in com« 
milting occasional quiet piracies, on that harmless class of traders. 
Prior to the introduction of steam vessels into the Archipelago, by 
the Dutch and English Governments, these sea-gypsies were noto- 
rious for their piratical propensities, though less formidable than the 
lilanuns, owing to the smallness of their prows, which while it 
rendered them harmless to European shipping, did not cause them 
to be the less dangerous to the native trade, which is earned on 
generally in vessels of small burthen. The smallness of the draft 
of their boats, and the thorough acquaintance which their crews had 
with the coasts, enabled them to lurk amongst the rocks or under 
the shelter of the mangrove bushes. Thus concealed they could 
watch opportunities to pounce on the traders, whom they judged 
they could easily master. By these means they kidnapped when 
even on the thresholds of their homes, the inhabitants on the coasts 
of Java, Sumatra and the Malayan Peninsula, to which countries 
their cruizing ground was mostly confined. This piratical propensity 
though curbed is by no means extinguished, but only lies dormant. 
The tribes though professing Islamism, are only partial observers of 
its tenets, they circumcise and refrain from eating the fiesh of swine, 
but are immoderately fond of intoxicating liquors. They had 
purchased arrack in large quantities for their carousals at Palo 
Tingi, and I have seen an individual of their class swallow half a 
botue of brandy without flinching. Like most indigenous tribes 
the small-pox proves dreadfully fatal to them, of its vicinity they 
betray the greatest terror, so much so, as to overcome all natural 
feelings. While I was surveying the shores of the Island in July, 
I learned that one of their chiefs by name Batin Gwy had brought 
the seeds of the disease with him from Singapore, where it was them 
raging, and was now ill of it at Pulo Tingi, in a small hat on its 
western shore. In this miserable condition ne was deserted by his 
mother and femily, and would have died in solitude, had there not 
even here, been found a good Samaritan in the person of a Chinese, 
w^ho, notwithstanding he with all his goods incurred the pantang (ta- 
boo) for a month, attended upon him to the last and buried him when 
dead. The Chmaman was a small trader, and made his living 
by exchanging rice &c. with the orang lauts, but they would buy 
nothing of him, nor have any personal communication with him 
until the month was elapsed. 

The orang kut believe that the small-pox is a separate malignant 
spirit, who moves about from one place to another, and those of 
the tribe that were located on the east side of the island, closed all 
the paths that led to the western, with thorns and hushes, for as they 
said/ he, i. e. the spirit, can get along a clear pathway, but he can- 
not leap over or pass through the barrier that we have erected. 
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On my return Coast in September^ we found that tlie 

Bril and Tambiisu tribes had left Pulo Tingi, but there were a few 
of those of Moro and Galang still remaining. The former had 
settled down for the season at Sibu. We proceeded to that 
Island and took on board two young men of the Brii Tiihe, to 
act as pilots and to point out sunken shoals^ which miihoiit 
their assistance it would have been impossible to discover^ and 
also to make us acquainted with the names of topographical 
objects. We found them perfectly competent for the task^ for 
they had' lived in the vicinity all their lives, and in -their pursuit 
after the turtle, which frequents shoals and rocky places, they had 
gained a thorough acquaintance with ail their positions* This 
proved of the greatest service, and without their guidance we would 
have missed laying down many sunken shoals, most dangerous to 
shipping. In marine surveys the employment of fishermen well 
acquainted with localities is indispensable, and in the absence of their 
information, a chart is sure to be incomplete in the most requisite 
items, viz, the sunken shoals. Even in harbour surveys, where the 
soundings are carried close, a sunken shoal may be passed over 
dozens of times, without the lead striking upon it, and in sea 
surveys the chances, without other guidance, are infinitely increased, 
where the lines of soundings are carried at mile or two mile dis- 
tance 5 this will account for so many new shoals, still coming to 
light even in the well beaten track of the Straits of Singapore. 
Our two native pilots were named Chalong and Attak, the former 
of rather prepossessing appearance and pleasing deportment, consi- 
dering the race he belonged to, who judging from the large collec-* 
tion that I saw, were the most ill-favored of races. Living as they 
do constantly in small boats : men, women and children with cats, 
dogs, fire place and cooking utensils huddled together, cleanliness 
and regularity, with their concomitant comforts, are unknown. One 
prow generally contains, besides the head of the family, a grand- 
mother, mother and several young children ; these when on expedi- 
tions, they carry to places of safety, and the male part only 
proceed in the expeditions. The filthiness of their habits and coarse 
mode of living generate cutaneous diseases, leprous discoloration of 
the skin is frequent, particularly on the hands and feet ; itch covei^ 
in some cases their bodies from hand to foot with a scaly covering. 
Their complexion is much darker than the agricultural or land 
Malays, and their features are much coarser. Some of the men 
were notable for their great muscular strength and breadth of 
shoulder. Their hair they allow to grow and fall down in long 
shaggy matted locks over their face and shouldem 5 when it strag- 
gled so far forward as to interfere with their vision, they would 
shake it off backwards, disclosing a face in some cas^, the most 
ugly and disagreeable that I had ever witnessed; in which the 
symptoms of no stray virtue could be detected, but utterly forbiddiog 
and typical of ferocity and degeneracy. I could not fancy such 
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people to be capable of a siiic^le act of commiseration to the iin- 
Imppy victims of tlielr piracy, and could only feel pity for those that 
sire so unfortunate as to come under their power* They and their 
tribe look upon Chinese and Cochin-chinese as of no account, and 
they are well known frequently to dispatch them in cold blood, as 
lliey would spear a turtle,, for the sake of a bag of rice or a few 
cents which their victims may have about them* 

Though the vice of piracy may he stamped on the whole race, 
this developement of ugliness of features did not extend to all, but it 
was extremely common. The women with more subdued features 
are equally 11 i-favored, such as are good looking are only so at a ten.*" 
der age, the exposed mode of living and share in the toils of their 
Iiiisbands, combine to expel whatever beauty they are possessed of. 
At early old age, many were absolutely hideous, the WTinkled 
skin and peoduious exposed breasts, which they betrayed no wish 
to conceal, presented a picture by no means pleasing to dwell upon* 
The two young men of the tnbe, whom we took on board 
as pilots, though necessarily upon their good behaviour, could 
not occasionally entirely conceal the predisposing habit of the tribe. 
Judging from occasional expressions wMch escaped from them 
they appeared to look upon piracy as a highly manly pursuit, and 
as giving them a claim to the approval of their fellows. Thus At- 
tak would occasionally say, the Orang Gallang (Men of Gallang) 

do so and so, or such is the custom with them.’^ He appeared to 
think that notorious class highly worthy of imitation ; when asked 
to sing, he would say I know none but Gallang songs, and such 
as he gave, I would take to be quite characteristic of that people. 
I was hardly prepared to find the songs of Gallang so entirely 
diiferent irom the style of the Malayan. They possessed none of 
the soft plaintiveness that predominates in the Malayan song. One 
day we were lying at anchor off Siribuat, waiting for the turn of 
tide. It was a calm sultry day, when not a caf s paw’^ was to 
be detected on the surface of the water, and the sailors lay 
stretched under the scanty shade that the awnings over a flush 
deck afforded. One of them had opened a cocoanut and in 
denuding the nut of its husk, threw away the pieces which 
floated away in a long string astern. Chalong was observed 
in a brown study with his eyes fixed on vacancy towards 
the receding pieces. On asking what occupied his thoughts, with 
such apparent intentness, he repliefl, with these cocoanut husks 
how easy it is to take a Cochih (Cochin-chinese tope.) How do 
you manage that ? ^^Why, Tuan, we light the fibres and they burn 
brightly by the addition of a little oil, each light as it floats away 
the Cochih take as a separate sampan, this frightens them so 
much, that a single sampan manned with three men, will take a 
tope manned by a dozen/' And how long is it since you took a 
Cochih in that way ? Ohl such things were only done In dulti 
kala (olden times)". But you seem intimately acquainted with the 
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process? My Grandfather told me now-a-days^ who would 
think of going on a cruize, wliat with steamers and gun-boats the 
perompah (pirates) lead no easy life of it, with the hand of eTcry 
man against them, they are forced to lie concealed in deserted places 
without food and water for days, in the mangrove tormented by 
the agas and niamok (sand fly and mosquito), or out at sea to be 
driven by the squalls and tossed by the waves* If captives be 
teken there is no disposing of them now for their value in dollars, 
I have heard of -a junk full of Chinamen redeemed at Sangora foj’ 
a catty of Java' tobacco each and a few sugar canes ; ' even this 
was something, but now-a-days, if the barrang barrang (goods) 
be taken, the niawa (life) must be taken also to save our own 
necks/' It is to be hoped you will not follow the example of your 
forefathers ? Oh no, we have all become good people now/' Do 
you venture far out to sea in your small boats ? Yes, we 
occasionally cross to Sambas, Pontiana, Siantan and Sirliassan ; 
if heavy weather comes on, our prows are pandei main ombali 
(clever at sporting with the waves), when they can't bear any 
sail, we cast out our wooden anchor with a small scope of cable, so 
as not to touch the ground and sit quietly till the squall is over." 

These tribes, and I have found it to be the case with the natives 
of the interior of the Peninsula, who are neaiiy equally low in 
the scale of civilization, in a certain measure Iook upon the pow- 
erful lower animals as their co-equals, they have constant reason to 
di’ead their physical powei’S for they daily cross their path, in the 
rivers the alligator frequently snatches his victim from the small 
jalor (river canoe) and in the forest the tiger, elephant, rhinoceros 
and bear they have equal cause to beware. These people, 
almost equally with the lower animals, are entirely employed in 
searching for food, they seem hardly cognizant of the fact, that the 
reasoning power of man when exercised, places him far above the 
lower seme of creation. Thus the Malay of Keddah when crossing 
the print of the foot of a tiger, will tell you, say nothing bad of 
him, he does not eat men, for he is kramat (holy) he is our date 
(grandfather/')^ Elephants so useful to them in carrying them 
across their wild and difficult country, they will at times adenow- 
ledge to have more sagacity even than themselves, and with that 
animal and themselves they frequently institute a comparison, 
their constant theme is how they compassed them when meeting 
wild ones in the jungle and so forth. We found the shark to be 
regarded much with the same feelings by the orang laut. Thus 
one day on noticing a shark following our track, Chalong 
remarked we orang laut are not afraid of sharks, I have never 
known an orang laut to be taken by one, though our oecupation 
leads us constantly into the water, in diving for Siells and corals/' 
How do .you for that? ^^Whj, Tuan, sharks are our 

brethren, they are perompah laut (sea pirates) like ourselves, so 
they know better than meddle with us." Then I presume that 
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perompali darat (land pirates, meaning tigers) will be equally 
friends ? No, tuan, our tribe know the contrary to our cost; not 
long ago my uncle when fetching water at Tanjong Morau was 
set upon' and killed by no less than eight tigers, they are our 
enemie^/^ 

When off the Indati River, I found it necessary to enter it 'for 
the purpose of procuring fowls and other provisions, as we had 
been disappointed in meeting Pahang traders from whom these are 
always to be procured. After crossing the bar w® found numbers 
of people fishing, and emplopng themselves in various amuse- 
ments, children were seen running along the beach, and the women 
employed in gathering shells &c. On the right bank was a tent, 
with various temporary kadjang huts studded near it. The tent 
we learned was occupied by the Sato Jennang, ^hief of the river) 
whose customs he rents from the Bindahara of Pahang. He had 
descended the river with his family and followeiB to partake on the 
sea shore of recreation and change, now that the Cholera which had 
been raging a month previously, had left. They had been obseiT- 
ing our motions with some curiosity, for on our pushing from the 
gun-boat in our sampan, for the vessel could not venture over the 
bar, a messenger was dispatched from the tent to infoim us that 
the chief of the river was there, who wished to know our errand, 
on this I proceeded to pay my respects to him. We found him 
sitting on a mat under the shade of a cloth kept extended by poles 
fixed in the ground. He received us with apparent waraith and 
was polite and friendly in his addi*ess, and was particular as to his 
enquiries after the health of the English Authorities at the Siiat, 
(Straits of Singapore). He seemed an adept at the little unmean- 
ing compliments that are passed at such meetings, though when I 
informed him of my wish to proceed up the river, to procure 
provisions, he could barely suppress symptoms of dissatisfaction. 
He evidently disbelieved this to be my motive. He represented 
the distance of the kampongs and the long time it would take me 
to reach them, and added that it would create much alarm amongst 
the women and children, in an orang putih going up, to where 
they had been left alone, the men having all accompanied himself 
to the kualla (mouth). On arriving at the villages I need hardly 
say that we found these statements to be incorrect. Many con- 
siderations induce a jealousy in the Malay of the visits of Europeans 
to theii* settlements, and the unfrequency of such visits render them 
the more important, a fear that some political measure is intended 
in coming to tingoh negri (see the country) or that some accident 
happening to the visitor may bring the chiefs into trouble, are 
not the least amongst the causes that retard the footsteps of the 
traveller in the Peninsula. So formidable has been this barrier that 
the geography of the , interior of- the Malayan' Peninsula is 
represented by a mere blank on our best and most recent maps ; 
we know little or nothing of its topography its coast lines 
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are vaguely traced^ and its chief sea ports almost without exception 
incorrectly denominated* We found the most interesting event 
that had lately occured at Indau, %vas Mr J * R. Logan having 
crossed from its sources to the west side of the Peniisukj from 
whence he returned by the interior of Johore^ a herculean task 
wMeh can only be duly appreciated by those acquainted with the 
intricacy of the forests^ which everywhere cover the countiy* Before 
taking leave of the Jennang^ I was led to ask who the messenger 
was who had come to m^e us aware of his (i* e. the Jennaiig's) 
presence^ as I had been struck with his polite address and 
superior' bearings which broadly marked him from amongst the 
Jennangs followers* I learned from the Jennaiig that he had 
formerly been one of an Illanun pirate prow and was of that race^ 
hat that he had left off the roving life and had taken a Malayan 
wife and settled at Indau. Considering the terror that the name 
inspires amongst native tradei*s, I was hardly prepared to find 
an individual of the race^ who so far from being coarse and 
ruffianly^ not only possessed a mild and courteous mein but was 
of handsome and prepossessing appearance. ^ 

On reaching the kampong (village) we were invariably received 
with distrust. Each referred to his neighbour as being possessed of 
the articles that we were in want of, though assured they would 
be paid for their goods, A person by name Inche Kachong was 

f enerally pointed out as the most wealthy man in the neighbour- 
ood and as having an ample quantity of all that we required* 
We consequently pulled up to his house. This feeling of distrast 
is, in a great measure, owing to the custom that prevails amongst 
their own Rajahs of taking from the Ryots, without asking leave 
or offering payment, anything they may take a fancy to, whether 
it be a gold mounted kris or a catty of rice. I was not unwilling 
to try how far Inche Kachong was under these infiuences ; and 
without landing, asked himsepaiutely if he could supply each of the 
articles we were in need of, a fi>icible negative was returned to 
each query, but knowing to the contrary we landed to see for our- 
selves, and found ample stores of everything, and on showing Mm 
the money, he quickly desired his wife to attend and see what 
the orang puteh was in need of. 

I found Inche Kachong to be a man of independent bearing, 
he spoke of the To Jennang as being true enough the Rajah 
of the river, but, he added emphatically, not the Rajah over Mm. 
He told me be had two hundred slaves, orang Utans (men of the 
jungle, a conten^tuous term for the primeval race that mliabit 
tbc: interior) whom he intended to convey to Merising, there to 
buka negri (open^the country.) He pointed to a large family of 
sons whom he' evidently looked upon as his main supports. I 
found , that however obsequious he "might have been to Ms own 
Rajahs, notwithstanding ' Ms assumnce to the contrary, he 
considered my visit a nt opportunity to make up deficiencies. 
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He wouM part with BotMng at less than four times the Indaa rates^ 
and double those of Singapore. These demands we were forced 
to comply with^ out of necessity, as our provisions were nearly 
done ; when leaving he wound up by a request of a present of gaii« 
powder, which of course was not complied with. 

Midway between the mouth of the Indau and the kampong, 
Chalong pointed out to us a small pondoh (hut) on the banks of 
the river under the high forest. This he said covered the gi*ave 
of a brother and sister. The circumstances connected therewith 
serve as an example of the abhorrence in which the uimatura! 
Clime of incest is held by the natives. He informed us that a 
few months previously the crime had been detected by a near 
relation who dispatched both by his own hand. This relation had 
also an amour with the girl, and jealousy might have impelled 
him to the deed, but his act was held justifiable. Their bodies 
could not be placed in sacred ground and so were deposited in 
this desolate and gloomy part of the forest, apart from all habi« 
tations. 

JDeiultorp Remarhs, I was much struck with the beauty of 
the scenery along the coast, particularly afier entering the Sibu 
Channel. The Straits of Malacca, on the opposite side of the 
Peninsula, have invariably called forth the admiration of travellers, 
but they must yield the palm to this side of the Peninsula. Spacious 
bays and fine sandy beaches extend uninterruptedly along the 
coast, shaded by the high primeval forests, whereas on the other 
coast, the greater part is fringed by mangroves and slimy mud 
banks. The numerous Islands outside the Sibu Channel also tend 
to impart great variety and beauty to the view, some high and 
mountainous, assuming fantastic shapes and rugged outlines, 
others low and diminutive, but in their turn presenting almost 
equally interesting features. By the exposure of their northern 
sides to the Horth East monsoon, the action of the waves has 
beaten down the soil and worn the softer rocks into cliffs and 
caverns. While most of the islands are covered with lofty forests 
otheis remain denuded, and where not barren and rocky are cover- 
ed with tufty grass, a circumstance uncommon in these latitudes. 

When we arrived on the coast in July, the weather was 
delightful, gentle westerly breezes prevailed. This ‘ was put an 
end to on the 18th of the same month when strong S.W. and S.E. 
winds set in to How. A few days prior to this the atmosphere 
had been unusually calm, and sultry, occasionally interrupted 
by' squalls from the shore. I shall endeavour to describe one of 
these days. In the morning the sun would rise out of a clear hori- 
zon, tinging with Hs rays, alternately purple, crimson, red and 
yellow, the few cirri which alone could be discerned in the Hue 
sky. Early in the forenoon the solar rays would have gained 
great power causing the most inured to seek sope cover 
from their influence. The white mists that in the morning spread 
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tliemselves over tlie Talleys and 1o%t lands liaTe now risen 
and been dissipated. Towards tbe eastern liorizon and halfway 
up towards the zenith, a yellow haziness envelopes all objects, 
and while it renders their outlines obscure, neightens and 
emicbes their effect, by clothing them in the warmest tints.^ Towards 
the west all objects wotild be clearly brought out in their natural 
garbs, and in the distant horizon cumuli, only to be detected by 
the experienced eye, are to be seen rising. By noon all nature 
would be still, not a breath of air to resuscitate the weakly or 
expel that, langour which overcomes the frame of even the 
most vigorous. The sea as calm as glass, reflects in the 
water inverted images of the islands and other objects within view 
in all their w^arm and variegated hues, or where a slight swell 
moves along the sea, these images are prolonged downwards, on 
the surfaces of each wave inclining from the observer. Cumuli 
have now appeared along the western horizon and distant thunder 
adds another token of the coming squall. In the aflemoon these 
will have risen in dark masses, and as they approach the zenith 
form an arch extending from the northern to the southern horizon. 
Vessels that half an hour ago were seen lying with all their sails 
hanging loosely from the yards will now have reduced them to 
the last ^^stitch of canvass” and the Malayan prahiis will have 
rolled up their kajang lemvs to the smallest possible breadth, 
awaiting the coming blast. This is soon over and is succeed- 
ed by heavy rain, the wind again lulls to a gentle and cool land 
breeze. By evening all the accumulated masses of vapour brought 
by the squall will have been carried out to sea, and will be seen 
only as rain clouds gradually dissipating themselves on the eastern 
horizon. A starry night succeeds. 

On the 13th of July, an embryo water spout was seen, project- 
ing downwards from a driven cloud near Pulo Sibu, this was 
at 6 in the evening. When the cloud came over head a slight 
squall was felt, but the water spout was spent before it reach- 
ed us. On the 29th of the same month another observ- 
ed at a distance of two miles ; this was off Tanjong Lompat. 
It descended from the cloud and attached itself to a chaotic 
vapour rising from the surface of the sea. It remained stationary 
in full play for about 10 minutes and then broke off, the vapour 
settling down to the surface of the sea and the spout being with- 
dmwn to the cloud, (See sketch) This was at ten in the morning, 
just when the sea breeze began to. set in against the land wind. 
The cloud from which it descended was a nimbus, when the 
spout began to form it took the annexed appearance (See 
and then extended' downwards. This phenomenon is generally 
supposed to be confined in its formation to the day time, and 
Captain Horsbnrgh expresses himself to that effect but mentions 
one me to the contrary. (See Directory) The water spout we saw 
at Sibu as stated above is also an exception to this general rule. 
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aBd Captain Congalton informed me that he once experienced one 
near the Andamans at 2 o’clock in the morning, in wkicli the 
vessel (the Elizabeth of 600 tons) sprung the heel of her top mast, 
when nothing but the topsail was set, this was in 1825. I ha¥e 
seen it stated In a scientific periodical to which I cannot now 
refer, but I think it was the Mechanic’s Magazine, that a 
water spout in breaking over a vessel covered the deck with salt 
water, an important fact for the elucidation of the tl>eorj of their 
formation. 

That water spouts are originated by the agency of electricity has 
frequently been hinted by wTiters on the subject. Sir W. Snow 
Harris (Electricity, Weale’s Series) supposes them to arise from 
the operation of electrical attraction, they occur, he continues, in 
months most liable to thunder storms arid closely resemble what 
might be expected from the prolongation of protuberances of 
electrical clouds, occasioning then by a mutual attraction between 
the water and clouds. This supposition appears to be fully borne 
out by all the facts that I have observed. That they do not pour 
down w'ater from the clouds as their name would imply, I 
have been sufficiently close to ascertain, on several occasions. 
The spout or more properly rain or vapour tube which descends 
from the cloud frequently reascends several times, before it forms 
a junction with the vapour rising from the surface of the sea. 
Several vapour tubes may be noticed depending from one cloud at 
the same time, one after the other low'ering themselves down to- 
wards the water. By some of the vapour tubes the junction is 
effected and they remain in operation from 5 to 20 or more minutes; 
othei*s never effect the junction, and after several attempts are 
reabsorbed into the cloud. The part that depends from the cloud 
is composed of an inner column free from vapour and perfectly 
transparent. This is surrounded by a tube of revolving vapour 
more or less opaque. Centrifugal force will account for the 
particles of vapour not closing in upon the vacant centre; and the 
atmosphere charged with the vapour of the tube, forced through 
the aerial stratum in quiescence by the attracting infiuences, will 
cause the rotatory motion, revolving in a helical curve and carry- 
ing particles of moisture either down to the sea or up to the cloud, 
alternately or even both ways at the same time, as appeared to be 
the case in one that I once viewed from a distance of | a mile ; but 
this point is difficult to ascertain owing to the motion of a helix 
misleading the eye, as may be observed % the thread of a carpen- 
ter’s augex when descending into vrood, appearing actually to be 
ascending. 

As water spouts very generally depend from nimbi, an 
opportunity is offered of compann^ their apparent density 
with the density of the falling ram, this they appear not 
to exceed. The vapour contained in the tube of revoivmg air 
appears in no greater proportion than that supported by the undis- 
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turbed atmospbere above and around tlienij thougli this is ofter 
exceedingly dense. The minute spi’ay which rises at their lower 
extremity from the sea I have noticed not to exceed in density 
what may occasionally be seen rising from the breakers along the 
coast.' In proving the popular idea of water spouts to be incorrect^ 
as not consistent with facts, the name misleading those who hme 
never seen them, I may suggest that a more proper designation 
of the phenomenon would be a rain %vhirl, it being nothing further 
than a rotatory atmospherical disturbance charged with rain or 
vapour, in the same manner as the sand pillar of the desert is 
charged with sand, or the w^hirlwind on shoi*e is oceasionaily 
charged with leaves and other light substances coming within its 
influence. 

The state of the atmosphere favorable to the formation of the 
phenomenon may be suggested as the following: — It would require 
a dry stratum of air over the earth’s surface supporting an upper 
stratum charged with moisture ; this moisture though generally seen 
in the form of clouds is not always necessarily sufficiently condensed 
to be apparent to the eye, for at high temperatures the air may 
contain as much as {-^d of its weight ofinvisible steam (Tomlinson, 
Weale’s series) and they are consequently sometimes seen to form 
without any clouds resting in the upper air, a fact observed by 
Dampier in his voyage to iNew Guinea (VoL 3p.223) and also by 
Cpionel Bead and other authorities quoted by him (Law^ of storms 
p. 401). The charged atmosphere or electrical clouds being 
insulated cause a mutual attraction to exist between them and 
the surface of the sea, carrying up and down light particles disen- 
gaged from either surface, in the same manner as the gold leaf or 
other light substance of the experimentalist is attracted to the 
insulated glass pane charged with electricity. 

During the latter end of July we experienced strong S. W. & S. 
S. E. winds with a short disagi’eeable sea to beat up against. The 
wind would be from landward in the mornings and from seaward 
in the afternoons. At night there were calms ; few native traders 
were to he seen. One small Pahang fishing boat sailed with iis 
for 6 days, beating against the wind in a most gallant manner, 
the boat being small and open. She had been 12 days in coming 
from Pahang to Sibu. She was loaded with fowls for the Singa- 
pore market. These they intended to sell for the purchase of 
sweetmeats, which are consumed in ^eat quantities at the end 
of the Mussulman fast now approaching, which is celebrated by 
a great feast. In the boat there were three women. In the 
mornings the boat would stand boldly out to sea 10 or 12 miles 
from the coast and then anchor until the sea breeze set in, and we 
followed their example; thinking they would be well acquainted 
with ' the winds, but on two occasions we experienced very heavy 
squalls, from the 8.W. which drove us back to where we set out 
in the morning. These squalls- were so- heavy that we could on!}?" 
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earry our fore stay sail, and it was with considerable apprehension 
that we furoed our looks towards the little native boat to see if 
she still braved the storm, but she came in safe on both occasions. 
They can carry a heavy press of sail. One or two men stand on 
the weather gim-wale hanging on by a rope fixed to the mast, by 
which they balance the boat, and render her stiffer. They throw 
■themselves outwards to prevent her from capsizing, when the sal! 
bears the whole effect of the gale, and draw themselves inwarik 
when that lessens. In this manner constant vigilance is requisite. 

On the 25rd of September we anchored off Pasir Lanun, within 
Bkir^s harbour. Off this quiet beach the Pirates used to lie under 
the cover of Kaban an adjacent island, and from whence they 
could command the Sibu channel without being observed. All 
the native boats must pass close to this position and were conse- 
quently pounced upon without chance of escape. Near Pasir 
Lanun is a point called Tanjong Peniahoug where they used to 
gather for cock-fighting, the name in English is cock-pit point. 
Several small traflem were now to be seen pursuing their peaceable 
voyages without fear of molestation. This change of circumstances 
formed a pleasant reJSection. 

On the 26tli of September a considerable swell set in from the 
North East though we had no winds from that quarter. Could this 
have bean a distant indication of a Typhoon in the China Sea ? 

Before our return to Singapore on either occasion, the little 
cnriy stuffs and vegetables which the Malay crew of the gun-boat 
provide for themselves to season their meals of rice, had been long 
expended. The want of these articles they made up for, whenever 
opportunities presented themselves, in our landing on the coast, 
by searching for known roots and leaves. The most useful 
and at the same time the most palatable vegetable is that 
affoi'ded by a small palniite, termed by the Malays the Buah 
Piiku. They cut off the young shoots and less mature branches of 
this tree and after scraping off the outer rind and dividing the 
heart that remains into pieces not exceeding 2 inches in length, 
they simply boil them to serve as a separate dish, or mix them with 
their curries. This palmite may be easily distinguished, by its 
bearing a fruit on the top of its stalk much resembling the pine 
apple in outward appearance though not internally. This fruit 
may also be made serviceable as food after considerable preparation 
by beating its pulp to extract a farinaceous substance which after 
continued exposure to the sun, may be cooked and eaten. The 
orang laut have recoui*se to this in times of scarcity. I could not 
help observing how easily the natives could subsist for months on 
this coast, without obtaining any other food than what the Jungle 
and sea beach affords. Our sailors seemed quite at home in these 
extensive wilds, and seldom landed without brining off quantities 
of edible leaves, roots and vegetables of various kinds, besides shell 
fish, and oGcasionally turtle eggs, picked up on the beach. They 
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were perfectly acquainted with what to pick up and what to avoid* 
A shipwreck on this coast would hardly be felt as a hardship by 
them* During the day they could travel along the beach main- 
taining themselves, as they proceeded, and at night they could 
easily and comfortably lodge themselves, under tlie shelter of a 
hat, constiucted between two or three trees at a sufficient height to 
be safe from the attacks of wild animals* With their constant 
helper the parang rbiil hook) in ten minutes they could construct 
such a temporary aomicile from the numerous palmites and cree- 
pers that everywhere abound. How, differently w^oiild the European 
fare if left to the same fate, he would soon sink under the exposure 
to the great heat of the sands along the beach, the only part traver- 
sable, or allured by some poisonous fruit, in appearance fascinating 
to the thirety lips, he would taste of it| at night he would be prey 
to the mosquitoes and sand flies, whose sting is unsufferable to him, 
though almost innocuous to the native* During rains or chilly 
nights he would be ■ less expert in covering himself by the most 
suitable leaves and branches, and cbnsequently would be more 
exposed to the baneful influences of the climate. 

At Pulo Stenan we observed millions of Bats flying over the 
mangroves, so close did they fly that we brouglit one down with a 
musket ball. When examined, the bat seemed to be of the same 
species as that figured in Dampier’s book of voyages. The head 
was remarkably like the head of a miniature calf. 

On returning to Singapore at the end of J uiy, when rounding 
the Romania Islands, a man jumped overboard, and swam with 
all his might seaward. The vessel, which was running freely before 
the wind at the time, was hove to, and the boat despatched afler 
him. He increased his efforts, but was soon overtaken and hauled 
on board. When once captured he made no further attempts to 
escape. When brought back to the vessel he would make no 
reply to our enquiries, but remained silent and maintained a 
stolid immobility of features; he was therefore put in irons and 
chained to the grating to prevent another freak of the kind. Two 
or three days previously he had been observed by his shipmates 
to be absent in his manner, and before leaping overboard he gave 
all his tobacco fan article much prized on board as all the stores 
had been expended) to a comrade. While he was under the pro- 
cess of being secured, he seemed indifferent to what w^as passing, 
but after remaining for some time by himself one of his shipmates 
approached him and in a kind manner asked him what he meant 
by leaping into the sea, thus rendering it necessary that he should 
he chained down. At this mark of sympathy hi$ pent up feelings 
burst forth in a flood of tears. He spoke iocoherently, but 
from what could be gathered from him, he appeared to be 
labouring undwa conviction that some great injury had been done 
to him or was intended against him. His mind under this morbid 
state, had incited him to escape fi'om the vessel, imaginary ills long 
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brooded over bad brought on a teicporary lota! aberration of the 
reasoning faculties. His comrades remarked amoLsgst tbemselve® 
that it was ontong (lucky) that he had not a kris in his hands or 
probably he would nave made an amuck of it, a dreadful course 
that the peculiar constitution of the East Indian Islander renders 
him prone to ; in the amuck or amok he becomes blindly infuriated 
and wreaks Ms vengeance indiscriminately on those who may 
come on his way: the cherished kris is plunged into the hearts 
of his nearest relatives, the wife, brother and child fall equally 
victims. But this is an isolated failing in the Malay which by its 
awfulness and its peculiarity to the race, is apt to be too promi- 
nently set forth, when estimating their general character. The 
lower classes of Malays have many virtues to recommend them, 
amongst which bravery and faithfulness, under kind but firm 
treatment may be safely included, but his pride and love of freedom 
will not brook a glaring or unjust insult. 

Note 1. Two paraliel legends naaj^ be quoted from amongst the many that are 
popularly known on the Borders — Origin of the Eildon hills. Yet to these hills 

lovely as any that looked laughingly to their maker’s heaven, snperstition lias 
ascribed a demoniac origin, the evil one having it is said split one hill into three 
to convince Michael Scott of his power.”^ — Border Tour p. 126. Again, ‘‘near 
Embleton are the ruins of Bunstanbury. When beheld from the sea the castle is a 
“very striking object and not less interesting w.hen closely examined. Nor has 
“tradition failed to people the ruins with beings shadowy and terrific” — Sir Guy 
“the seeker, when employed searcliing for hidden treasures at the midnight hour 
“ which spirits call their own, the entrance to the innermost recesses was thrown 
“ open and he was invited to enW.” 

“Sir Guy pushed bravely on till he reached a portal whence swung a sword and 
“trumpet, with an inscription heaiing that the treasures of the castle were to be- 
“ come his who made a proper choice of the instruments. He seized the trumpet 
“ and blew a loud note, when suddenly the lights were extinguished. Cries of 
“ defiance were changed to tliose of derision and voices were heard in i he air, 
mocking the craven who called for aid when his own right hand should have 
“ achieved the adventure .” — Ibid p. 17. 

“Among the old ruins of Shannon harbour I had witnessed the dread 
of the Irish after dusk, at the thought of supernatural spirits ; I had now on the 
“ bosona of the beautiful Shannon an opportunity of seeing with what zeal they 
“can talk of the invisible world on a fine sun shinny day.” “In geneml their 
“ fairies and spirits are known under the comprehensive title of the “good people” 
&c, Kohl’s Ireland, Scotland and England, p. 34. 

Hoife 3. The jealousy of the Malays is amusingly described by Sir Stamford 
Baffles (Memoir by his widow p. 348) in his journey to the Menangkabau states in 
the interior of Sumatra. The whole country was raised by his peaceable invasion, 
and the whole conclave of chiefs held consultations at each stage of the journey as 
to allowing his further progress, placing dues and impositions on the most frivo- 
lous pretences. At one place he mentions that they detained him at least 6 or 7 
times in the course of two hours until he paid them a certain sum by way of cus- 
toms for the liberty of passing through the country. All hands seemed determined 
to get something by him. Sometimes no guides could be procured and at other 
times those procured purposely misled him and his party through diflScuIt paths 
and circuitous routes. While he speaks in raptures of the fertility and populousness 
of the country, In summing up the results of his observations he ominously for the 
independence of the Maiayan^iefs, suggests that Menangkabau, whose sovereignly 
was at one time acknowledged by the whole of Sumatra, may at no distant day 
rise under British influence into gi'eat political importance. These extensive 
sehemes were put an end toby the withdrawal of the English establishments from 
Sumatra and the possession of the factories being transferred to the Butch in 
exchange for Malacca; since then the rise of that lanatical sect called Fadrles 
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iraTe occasion for the interference of the Diitcli power with the politicBj of tlie In- 
terior of Sumatra and which cost that nation vast treasures and s gi eat deal o! 

Darapier in the year 168S, visited Mindanao or Magindanao whkii 
Is cicely adjacent to the country of the Illaniins, whom he mentions under the 
name of Mdanoams and says that they live in the heart of the counti^ having 
little commerce by sea, yet having prows that row 12 or 14 oars a piece. ^ He makes 
no mention of piratical ^tablishments either there or m adjacent ^as or islands, nor 
would such a circumstance have escaped Ms observation thou|h he armed in the 
same questionable character himself. The Mindanayans who have long been 
equally piratical with the Illanuns, he describes as inendly, and anxious lor inter- 
course with the English, but to be treacherous after eontmed acquaintance. The 
Mindanayans attemped to obtain possession of the^ pimticai vessel of wliidi 
Bampier formed one of -the crew by bringing the ship into the ri ver, m whicli the 
sea worm was very destructive, and the general (probably bultan) expressed iimcfi 
chagrin when he found his knavery thwarted. Forrest who visited the same part 
in 1776 received much kindness and hospitality, though owing to the weakness of 
the Oovemment, much circumspection was requisite in his mfercoarse with the 
various chiefs of factions, he describes the inhabitants individually in iavorable 
terras, but collectively as highly piratical. Several piratical expeditions arrived 
departed during his stay mom and to the Phiilipines, and the Mollucca islana®. 
He measured one of their piratical prows and found it the following dimensions 

Stem to tafferei 91 feet 6 inches 

breadth S6 „ 0 j, 

depth.. 8 ,, ^ - . . 

It may be interesting to compare these measurements with a Oallang pirate prow 
lately ascertained by myself ^ . 

Stem to stern post 25 feet 9 inches 

keel 21 ,, 6 „ 

breadth ^ f ’’ 

depth 3 fj u }t 

The Magindanao prow carried 90 men, rowed with 40 oars and upwards of a side on 
two banks. The vessel, Forrest adds, brought 70 slaves into port. The Gallang 
prows carry 18 men viz : 12 rowers and one steersman. They generally dispatch 
the prisoners as unsaleable and dangerous as witnesses against them, being con- 
tented with rifling ^e merchandise. How much may not be ascribed to the 
government under which these races of pirates live. A Magindano pirate by name 
Si Tundo won the esteem of Sir James Brooke by boldness, courage and constancy, 
combined in a person tall, elegantly made, vrith small and handsome features and 
quiet and graceml manners.— Exped. of H. M. S. Dido vol. 1. p. 205. 

JVofe 5. That intelligent German Traveller Kohl says of the Irish in 1844. 
<< Even granting then that there may not be a particle of truth in many of these 
** old tales, the fact is still remarkable enough that the Irish like the Indians should 
have built up for themselves a system of traditions that spreads out its roots to 
the grayest antiquity. Nor is it less remarkable that a whole people should still 


** historical it certainly is an ethnographical and psychological phenomenon, and 
“ to the best of my belief nothing Tike it is to be met with in any other part of 
« Europe.” (Kohl’s Ireland, Scotland and England.) 
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Eahly in ISOOj Sir George Leith was appointed Lieutenant 
Governor of the Island and arrived here on the 19th April. He 
was accompanied as his private Seoretaiy and general Assistant 
by Mr W. G. Phillips, who for the next five and twenty years 
played a conspicuous part on this little theatre, and who'affer 
another quarter of a century of happy retirement from public life 
has lately gone down to the grave, full of years, and witli the 
affectionate respect and attachment of those who know him in his 
days of power in this Island. 

The instructions under which Sir George Leith assumed the 
government of the Island are given below. It was evidently 
hoped and expected that the high powers conferred on him would 
suffice to quell the audacious and contumacious conduct of the 
mercantile body, but subsequent events proved the fallacy of these 
hopes, for Sir George Leith very soon begins to trouble the 
government with his disputes and quarrels with this unintimidated 
body. 

Instruction No. 6 is a summary mode of getting over a 
difficulty and one that would somewhat astound the Indian 
hierarchy of the present day. 

The repeated remonstrances made to government on the subject 
of the inadequate salary awarded to the Chief Authority on the 
Island, seem to have had good effect, inasmuch as Sir George 
Leitlf 8 salary was not only fixed at 2,000 Pupees a month, being 
double that of his predecessor, but all his expenses are to be paid— 
that is, a house is to be provided for him fully furnished, together 
with table and conveyances — in fact the 2,000 Rupees a month 
were merely pocket money. 

Sir George Leith's fii^st dispatch to government after his arrival 
here, is given, following his instructions. The old argument of 
" the more you spend the greater will be the profit" is here made 
use of to induce the government to be liberal in providing him 
with a handsome residence, but he failed on this occasion and his 
plans and estimates were not sanctioned. 

Mr Caunter, the Lay Chaplain, was more fortunate, his salary 
being sanctioned. 

To Sir G. Leith, .Bart 
&c, &c. 

Sir, 

Para. 1. I am directed by the Right Honorable tlie^ 
Governor-General in Council to , furnish you with the following 
instructions for the execution of the Commission which his lordship. 

* Continiied from p. 93. 
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lias issued, appointing you Lieuteiiant-Govenior of Prince of 
Wales Island : 

Power of the lAeutmant-Gomrmr. 

2. Your Cominissioii from tlie Right Honorable the Governor 
Genera! in Council, vesting you with the whole civil and military 
government of the Island. All persons in the civil, inllitary 
and marine service of the Company, belonging to the establish- 
ments attached to this Island, are consequently subject to your 
authority, and are hound to obey all such orders as you may issue 
to them relating to the public service, and immediately upon your 
arrival, you will issue a proclamation reciting your Comnaission and 
requiring obedience to your Authority accordingly.^ 

3. If any European, belonging to the civil, military or marine 
establishments of the Island, or any European inhabitant of the 
Island, shall be guilty of disobedience or disrespect to your 
Authority, you are empowered to send him to Calcutta, Bengal, 
by the first opportunity, that the Right Honorable the Governor 
General in Council, may take such notice of his conduct as he 
may judge proper. 

Creil and Marine Estahlkhnent 

4. Mr Gaunter, the first Assistant, is to be the first Assistant 
under your Secretary, and you are to assign such duties to him, 
the several civil and marine officers under you as you may Judge 
proper. 

5. You are empowered to suspend, until the pleasure of the 
Governor-General in Council shall be known, any of the civil or 
marine officers, who derive their appointments immediately from 
his Lordship in Council or from the Court of Directors, for any 
cause which shall appear to you sufficient. Office! s appointed by 
yourself, are to be subject to dismission at your pleasure. 

6. The Ecclesiastical Establishment of Ben^l not admitting of 
the appointment of a Clergyman to Prince of Wales Island, you 
are empowered and authorized to nominate any person whom you 
may think proper, for the performance of divine service. 

7. It will be adviseable that some European should be engaged 
to act as your Malay interpreter. 

Malay Chiefs* 

8. Europeans are to be strictly prohibited from all correspon- 
dence or intercourse with the Malay chiefs, excepting such as may 
be strictly of a commercial nature. Any person engaging in 
intrigues or improper connections with those princes, is to be sent 
to Bengal. 

9. The prince or chief of Quedah should be required to fulfil 
'that, part of the treaty concluded with him, which stipulates for 
the free export of provisions from his territories to the Island. 
On the other hand, no time should be lost in liquidating the 
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arrears of tlie simi which the Company are bound to pay to him 
annually as a 'consideration ioi* the cession of the Island. 

10. The Right Honorable the Governor-General in Council 
trusts, that the liberal and upright conduct which that prince, as 
well as the other native chiefs will experience in their transactions 
with you, will enable you to impress them with a due respect for 
the British government, and to inspire them with’ a full confidence 
in its justice. 

11. You will report how far it will be expedient to endeavor 
to obtain a tract of territory on the Qiiedah shore for the purpose 
of breeding cattle, and for securing the entire command of the 

port. 

12. The Right Honorable the Governor-General in Council 
has had before him the several points relating to the internal 
government of Prince of Wales Island, contained in the corres- 
pondence of the late Superintendent. 

13. Several of these points are of a nature which do not admit 
of immediate decision, and as his Lordship in Council is desirong', 
previous to any final arrangement, of having your sentiments 
respecting the whole subject, munded on your own personal obser- 
vation and experience, His Lordship proposes to defer any deter- 
mination, until he shall have received your report from Prince of 
Wales Island. 

14. Your attention will in the first instance be directed to the 
following points: 

TOe Administration of Civil and Criminal Justice. 

15. The Right Honorable the Governor-General in Council 
having reconsidered the circumstances which have hitherto pre- 
vented the establishment of regular Courts of Justice at Prince of 
Wales Island, entertains no doubt of its being equally the right 
and the duty of the British government in India to provide for the 
administration of Justice to the native inhabitants of that Island. 

16. The laws of the different people and tribes of which the 
inhabitants consist, tempered by such parts of the British law, as 
are of universal application, being founded on the principles of 
natural Justice, shall constitute the rules of decision in the Courts. 

17. You will accordingly proceed to frame regulations for the 
administration of J ustice to the native inhabitants, founded on the 
above principles. 

18. The reflations should define the constitution and powers 
of the Courts, the cases in which an appeal is to be allowed to you 
in the first instance and in the last resort to the Governor General 
in Coimeil, and they should also specify the fees, which circum- 
stances may admit of your establishing on the amount of the 
money, or the value of the property for which suits may be 
instituted, with a view of defraying the expences of the Court, 
including the salary to be allowed to the judge or magistrate 
before whom causes are to be tried iu the fimt instance. 
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19. As the code of regulations for tiie administration of justice 
in Bengal imj be of material assistance to you^ in forming 
regulations for the administration of justice at Prince oi Wales 
Island^ a copy of that code is bow sent to you. 

20. With regard to Europeans, residing in the island, 
they should be required to render themselves amenable to the 
same courts as the native in civil cases, and also in those criminal 
cases in which the party injured can be compensated by damages. 

21. You will furnish a draft of the covenants which you would 
recommend that Europeans should be required to execute with a 
view to the application of the above principles. 

22. Until 'the regulations which you are now required to 
prepare shall have been confirmed by the Governor General in 
Council, you are to consider the regulations at present in force as 
the rules for your guidance with regard to the administration of 
justice. 

23. Europeans guilty of murder or other ci’imes of enormity 
should for the present be sent under custody to Fort William. 

Mevefiiies, 

24. The Eight Honoiable the Governor General in Council 
conceives that the sources from which a revenue is to be derived 
towards defraying the expenses of the Government of the island are: 

25. 1st, A tax on the produce of the island, such as pepper, 
cocoanuts, beetle, fruit trees &c., whether it will be expedient to 
levy tin's tax on the articles or at a given rate on the ground on 
which they are produced, will be a question for your consideration. 

26. 2clly. The customs, by which is to be understood, a mode* 
rate tax on goods landed on the island for Home consumption and 
the duties on anchorage and port clearances. 

27. Were merchandize landed and re-exported to be subjected 
to a duty, it ' might operate to discourage slnps from touching at 
the island, and making it a dep 6 t for goods for the eastern trade. 
On this point however you will of course furnish His Lordship 
in Council with your sentiments. 

Farms. 

28. 3dly. These include the opium, arrack, and other farms, 

Marim Stores. 

29. 4tlily. The sale of marine stores and timber for ship building, 
masts, yards, &g., should be reserved exclusively to the Company. 
These articles should be sold at a fair advance 5 care being always 
taken that the pri('e be not such as shall check the demand for 
them. A price which would have this operation would both 
distress the trade and defeat the object of raisiiig a revenue from 
these ariicles, 

30. You will prooceed without delay to stale your sentiments 
as the best mode of di’awing a permanent revenue froiii these 
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difiereat sources, as well as from any others wliicli may appear to 
you likely to be productive^ submitting to His Lordship in Coun- 
cil drafts of regulations stating the principles and riiles^ agreeably 
to which tliat revenue is to be assessed and levied* 

Landed TemreB, 

31 * It is the intention of His Lordship in Council to rescind 
the orders of Government of the 1st August 1794 restricting 
grants of land to the period of live years and to render all existing 
and future grants perpetual. 

32. This measure is essentially necessary to the improvement 

of the island. 

33. Previous -to carrying this order into effect the Governor 
General in Council will await your report on the restrictions and 
regulations by which it may seem to you advisable to accompany 
its execution. 

34. It appears however to the Governor General in Council 
that a general survey should be made of all the lands in the island, 
that a complete registry of them should be fornied comprising all 
necessary points of information, and that new grants having a 
permanent operation should be issued. 

36. All new grants of land should be made subject to the 
confirmation of the Governor General in Council. The extent 
of these grants must be regulated by circumstances, care being 
taken tliat too large a quantity of land be not given to any indivi- 
dual, and that no person already in possession of lands obtain a 
second ^rant until the lands in his possession shall have been 
brought into a proper state of cultivation. 

36. It can never be advantageous to the public interests that 
the Government should retain any considerable tracts of land in 
its own possession. It will be proper however to reserve a suffi- 
cient quantity for all public purposes. 

Coinage, 

37. You will report the state of the currency of the island with 
such arrangements as may appear to you expedient on this impor- 
tant subject. 

Military* 

32. His Lordship in Council desires you will report on the 
sufficiency of the present military force for the defence of the 
Island, and what alterations you %vould recommend to be made in 
the strength of that force. 

39. You will state whether it will be practicable to form an 
efficient Militia, or to raise a Provincial Corps on the Island, 
specifying the description of which the Corps should be constituted, 
and the regulations under which it should be embodied. 

Marine* 

40. You will report what establishment of armed vessels is 
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necessary for the pi-otection of the trade against the piratical 
depredations of the Malays^ whether it will be expedient that the 
vessels should be constructed at Prince of Wales Island op in 
Bengal^ and the regulations under which the estaMishment should 
be maintained so as to prevent its becoming a burthensome expense* 

Water, 

41 * The Governor General in Council understands that great 
complaints are made of the expense and difficulty attending the 
procuring water for ships, and often of the bad quality of the 
water* 

42. Many objections occur to leaving the supply of this article 
with the Master Attendant j you will report the best means which 
may occur to you of supplying ships expeditiously with good 
water at an expense not exceeding what may be necessary to 
reimburse Government for the charge of the supply* 

Fortifications and Fuhlic Buildings, 

43. The Governor General in Council has ground to believe that 
notwithstanding the considerable sums which have been expended 
on Fort Cornwallis, that Fort from its construction, and from the 
great depth of water close to the Batteries which admits of the 
largest ships anchoring close to them cannot be defended with 
success against any ship of considerable force. 

44. You -will report wdiether it will be advisable to make any 
alteration on this Fort or whether it will be preferable to leave it in 
its present state, as affording sufficient protection against vessels 
of small force, relying for the defence of the Island on the strength 
of the positions which might be taken to oppose an enemy invading 
it with a considerable force. 

45. The Governor General being informed, that no House at 
preset exists on the Island sufficient for the accommodation of 
the Lieiitenant.Govfirnor, his Lorship directs your attention to 
this circumstance, and if you should find it absolutely necessary, 
you are authorized to erect a Government House of a size and 
construction which will afibrd you comfortable accommodation, 
sending the estimate of the expense to the Governor Genera! and 
Council for their approbation. 

46. A proper Hospital should be erected sufficiently spacious 
for the accommodation of the sick of the Garrison; and also of 
any ot His Majesty^s Ships which may occasionally repair to 
Pinaog. 

47. A Chapel for the performance of Divine Service, with an 
Arsenal, Barracks, Magazine, and a Jail, will also be requisite; 
all these buildings should be gradually erected on the most econo- 
mical scale pa'acticabie, consistently with the purposes for which 
they are intended. The estimates of the expense should be 
previously submitted to the Governor General in Council, 
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Convicts, 

48. A compensation will be made to Mr Hutton for liis tronbk 
and expense in attendini? tlie sick Convicts and an allowance will 
granted to biin for attending the Convicts in future. 

49. You will state what additional number of Convicts can be 
useful!}^ employed on the Island, and the manner in which it will 
be advisable they should be subsisted and furnished with the 
requisite cloathing. 

50. The regulations which you are required by these instruc- 
tions to form ibr the better Government of the Island, as well as 
all other propositions with a view to the same object, which you 
hereafter have occasion to submit to the Governor General in 
Council, are to be drafted in the form prescribed by the 41st 
Regulation of 1793 of the Code now transmitted to you. The 
Regulations when approved by the Governor Genera! in Council 
will be printed in Bengal. 

51. You are authorized to publish such parts of these instruc- 
tions as you may judge proper, 

52. The Right Honorable the Governor General in Council 
relies on your constant vigilance and attention to prevent any 
undue expenditure of the public money, and also on your exertions 
for establishing a Revenue to defray the charges of the Island. 

53. You will fiirnish the Right Honorable the Governor Go- 
vernor General in Council with such information as you may 
occasionally deem deserving of his attention, respecting the Com- 
merce and the Natural Productions of the Island, and also the His- 
tory, Trade and Productions of the Eastern Islands and Countries 
In general, 

I am &c. 

[Sd.] G. H. Barlow, 
Chief Secretary to Government. 

Fort William, 15th March, 1800. 


To G. H. Barlow, Esq,, 

Chief Secretary to Government. 

Sir, 

Pam, 1. I have the honor to inform you of my arrival here 
on the 19th April after a passage of 25 days from the pilot, 

2. On the 1st April we joined the Convoy under charge of 
Captain Adam in His Majesty’s ship la SybelL 

3. On my arrival here my Commission was read at the head 
of the troops, and a proclamation issued agreeably to ilia directions 
contained in the 2nd paragraph of my instructions. 

4. Captain Adam sailed on the 22nd to Join the Admiral. 
The Portuguese ships proceeded on their voyage to China; 

5. On the Union, Captain Burgh, which sailed on the 27th 
April, I sent to the Resident of Bencoolen copper pice to the 
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amount of Spanisli dollars 500, which were not current here. 
Some years ago the Superintendent found it necessary to piohihii 
all copper money from passing in the bazar that was not coined 
for tm Island, it having been &covered that the pice of Bombay 
and Bencoolen had been imported to considerable amount, which 
though 50 per cent, less in value, passed current on the Island, 
so that in a few months the copper of the Island w’as carried off, and 
none current but that of inferior value, this was the occasion of 
having so large a quantity of Bencoolen pice in the Treasury. It 
being useless here I judged it better to send it to the Resident of 
Bencoolen, requesting him to give credit for the amount to the 
Bengal Presidency, it has been wu’itten off the books of the 
establishment 

6, I am sorry to observe that it will be impossible, for me to 
comply with the orders I received, respecting the retaining of lands 
for public buildings, as I find that the land belonging to the 
Honorable Company in the town and vicinity, to be extremely 
limited, and much dispersed. The only spot of any tolerable size 
is a square, where it will be advisable to build the Chapel, I hope 
there will be also suificient room for a Cutcherry. There is not 
a foot of ground on the sea beach from the Fort to the entrance of 
the harbour (with the exception of the small spot on which the 
hospital now stands) reserved for government. The whole has 
been wantonly given away to individuals, wdio taking advantage 
of the situation, are most exorbitant in their demands. I have 
been induced to make a purchase of a very excellent piece of ground 
on the beach, for the purpose of building the new hospital, it is 
extensive, dry and airy, and considering me value now put upon 
lands, very moderate viz, 1,800 dollars, this being the sum offered 
by a merchant here. I have directed a plan, elevation, and 
estimate of the Hospital to be made by Captain Stokoe of the 
engineers, which will be forwarded as soon as possible to be laid 
before bis Lordship in Council. I shall in the meantime, order 
the materials to be collected, the present hospital being in a very 
ruinous condition. 

7. I found on my arrival that the house formerly rented to the 
Superintendants, had been purchased by Messrs Scott and Lind» 
say, who have declined letting it to government, unless upon terms 
which I think highly unreasonable, and the price they demand 
for the premises viz. 14,000 dollars, so exorbitant that I could 
not think of recommending the purchase* 

8® I must therefore beg leave to recommend the building of a 
government house, as the cheapest and most eligible pkn which 
can be adopted, the difference between the house rent, and the 
intei*est of money required for building, will in a few years repay 
the capital, when the Company mil possess a valuable properly ; 
some small lots of ground must be previously purchased, there not 
being anywhere groimd sufficient belonging to the Company for 
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tlie purpose^ but as the spot^ which I propose recomiuendiEg^ has 
not been built upon^ the expence of purchase will be smw!® I 
shall ha¥e the honor to transmit a plan elevaiion and estimate of 
the house to be laid before His Lordship in CoimciL 

I am now using all my endeavours to forward to His Lord- 
ship in Council a plan forjtlie Administration of Civil and Criminal 
Justice* 

10. The Eevenue to be derived from the taxable produce of 
the Island^ will^ I am afraid, fall far short of what has hitherto 
been held forth as certain, it shall however be my anxious study to 
increase the Revenue by every possible means, taking care not to 
oppress the inhabitants or check the rising cultivation. One of 
the most certain sources of Revenue, and the least objectionable 
would arise from the sale of Marine Stores, which should be sent 
out annually on the China ships. I think the most beneficial 
efiects would be felt from this plan. The certainty of meeting 
with marine stores at stated prices, will induce ship-builders to 
settle here and as the exclusive sale of ship timber remains with 
the Company, a double advantage would arise. The original 
price of the marine stores, may be remitted to China and the 
whole sum arising from the sales applied to the use of this island, 
as may be judged most advisable. This and the three farms of 
opium, gaming and arrack will I fancy form the principal resources 
of this island for some years to come. The latter have this year 
sold for near 40,000 dollars. 

11* I have appointed Mr G. Gaunter to act as chaplain with 
an allowance of lOO dollars per month, the salary not to be drawn 
without the sanction of His Lordship in Council. 

I have &c,, 

(Signed) George Leith, 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

ComwalUsy lOj?^ May^ 1800. 

Extract from a Uttefr from Sir George Leith to the Secretary 
to Government , dated May 1800. 

I must request the orders of his Lordship in Council respecting 
the disposal of those lands reserved for the Honorable Company, 
in different parts of the Island. To enable his Lordship to form a 
Judgment of them, I shall point out their relative situation, and 
humbly offer my opinion. 

1. There are between twenty and thirty orlongs at the back of 
the town formerly a mangrove jungle, and at present a swamp, but 
from its vicinity to the town, when the population encreases, it 
will become valuable, I would therefore recommend its being still 
reserved. 

2. In Ayer Etam valley there is a fine estate of 200 orlongs, 
more or less— at present it is uncultivated— -after reserving about 
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50 orlongs for the botanical garden and pasture land^, I would 
advise the residue to be sold. 

3. At Sungy Cloan 300 orlongs %vere kept for the purpose of 
forming a pepper plantation, the land is now in a great measure 
overgi^own with small jungle, but might be easily cleared, and if 
planted with betelniit trees, would prove ajery valuable estate to the 
Hoif ble Company. The expense attending this kind of caltivalioa 
Is not very great, and though the returns are slow, they are certain, 
in the present condition of the estate the planting every 1O,(X)0 
betelniit trees, would cost by contract (including three years care) 
about 4(K) dollars; at the end of seven years from the first planting, 
each tree would produce at a very low calculation 6 pice net, or 
every 10,000, 600 dollars annually, — each ojlong contains 16,000 
trees, 300 orlongs 480,000 trees, cost of planting 480,000 trees 
19,200 dollars annually, revenue after seven years ^,000 dollars, 
I think I can venture to recommend this plan to his Lordship in 
Council as one unattended with risk, and as a source ®f future 
revenue to the Island. I have not presumed to* give my opinion 
on the subject without consulting those best able to direct my 
inexperience ; should this proposal not meet wdth the approbation 
of his Lordship, I would advise the land to be sold. 

11. In the course of a few days BIr Mannington, the 2nd 
Assistant, and who acts as Land Surveyor, will proceed to take a 
new and accurate measurement of each district, this is absolutely 
necessary, in order to acquire an accurate knowledge of the 
boundaries of each estate, previous to the calling in of the old 
grants and issuing new ones ; but before I do this, 1 must request 
to be honored with the orders of his Lordship in Council, as to the 
quantity of land to be granted to one person. It appeara to me 
tiiat 400 orlongs are as much as should be granted to an individual, 
it is probable there will not be many demands for so large an 
extent of land ; at present there is only one who has so much, a 
few have upwards of three hundred, but if sugar is cultivated here, 
a less quantity than 400 orlongs, would not be sufficient. No 
grant beyond this should be issued without the previous sanction 
of the Governor-General in Council. The Lieutenant-Governor 
should be empowered to issue grants for the restricted quantity. 
In order to prevent improper speculations, a clause must be 
inserted in all grants issued to those who apply to clear grounds, 
that if not brought into a state fit for cultivation within a fixed 
period, the whole shall revert to the Honorable Company. 

12. The revenue to be derived at present from this source will 
not be very considerable, but it will gradually increase, though I 
am afraid not to the extent which has been held forth as certain. 

I have deemed it most for the advantage of government to farm 
the tax upon pepper, betelnut and cocoa trees, for the first year, 
commencing 1st August next, to one man by private contract for 
7,000 dollars, instead of attempting the collection on aceount of 
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govenimeat ; tlie contractor is bound to furnisli governmenl with 
an exact account of the quantity in each district of taxable produce^ 
as weli as of those articles which are not yet taxed, and to give in 
an estimate of what the taxable produce may be for 1801-2 5 there 
will be a check upon the contmctor’s estimate, as Mr Mannlngton 
when taking the survey of each district, will be particularly 
instructed to procure the most accurate returns in his power of the 
cultivation, and ■ population of the Island. The tax to be levied is 
not quite 7 per cent. 

13. The plants brought here from Amboyna thrive so well 
that I think it an object worthy the attention of government 5 there 
are now 1,300 plants in the botanical garden, some thousand plants 
might be easily procured, which I have no doubt, in a few years, 
would prove a productive source of revenue.” 

The whole of the suggestions contained in the above letter 
appear to have been approved of by the government, but there are 
no traces of any government betelnut plantation on the Island, 
and probably Sir George soon found out that he had much 
exaggerated the probable profit of such a speculation on the part 
of government. 

Extract Letter from Sir George Leith; dated Prince of 
Wales Island, the l%th July 1800. 

Para. 4. On the 29th June arrived the Amboyna, Captain 
Alms, from Amboyna, with clove and nutmeg plants forwarded 
by Mr Smith, the botanist, for this Island, and difierent plants and 
seeds for Bengal, in a high state of preservation, as nearly as we 
can ascertain about 15,000 clove and 5,000 nutmeg plants have 
been received by this conveyance. On the George and Thomas 
we also received a considerable supply of clove and nutmeg plants 
and seeds principally of the former. The freight for those brought 
on the George has been paid here, amounting to Spanish dolkrs 
102, and I understand the freight for the Amboyna is to be settled 
in Bengal. Mr Farquhar, Resident at Amboyna, freighted the 
Thomas, Captain Young, at 7,000 star pagodas payable at Madras. 

5. It appears to me that our supply of clove plants is quite suf- 
ficient ; we still require a great addition of nutmegs. I am making 
every preparation to transplant the difierent spice trees, and have 
added a large space to the Botanical Garden, but we feel the want 
of some person duly qualified to simerintend the plantations in 
their infancy, and to point out the different soils which w^ouid suit 
such plant. I therefore beg leave to recommend Mr Smithes being 
ordered to come here as 'soon as possible to take on himself the 
charge of the Botanical garden and spice plantations* Should his 
Lordship in Councii be pleased to order Mr Smith here, I request 
to know what is to be the amount of his salary.” 

The above is the first letter of Sir G. Leith^s on the subject of 
spice cultivation but as we proceed we shall find him a steady and 
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coBsisfeEt ad?ocate for the iEtroductioE of this eultivatioa whicli^ 
though superceded for a time by that of pepper^ has now been 
carried to an extent little imagined by those who have not had the 
opportunity of witnessing it. 

IE the following extract from a dispatch to the Court of Direc- 
tors, the reasons are given for appointing^ Sir^G. Leith to Pinang 
and for increasing the allowance of the situation. Notice is here 
ii*st found of the appointment of Mr Dickens as Judge and 
Magistrate in Pinang — an appointment from which, much was 
expected, and which would have justified those expectations had 
not all his valuable labour in drawing up Eules and Eegulations 
for the guidance of both Judge and Magistrate, something, in 
fact, approaching to a local Code of Laws, been frustrated and 
rendered useless by the institution of a Recorder's Court. Mr 
Dickens however was some yeai*s on the Island before this event 
occurred, and the undefined powers of his office and those of the 
Lieutenant Governor seem to have led to intricate and interminable 
disputes and correspondence between them, with which the records 
are as full as those of former years are filled with other local 
disputes. 

Exti'act of Fuhlic Letter from Bengal, dated^d September, 18(X). 

Para : 26. Tlie Governor General in Council, in his letter of 
the 1st of March last, acquainted your Honorable Court that he 
had appointed Sir George Leith to be Lieutenant Governor of 
Prince of Wales Island. 

27. His Lordship's instructions to Sir George Leith are record- 
ed on our proceedings of the 20th March last. 

28. The increasing importance of the Settlement of Prince of 
Wales Island, its distance from the seat of the Supreme Authority 
in India, and the factious and disorderly conduct of some of 
the European inhabitants of the Island rendered it indispensibiy 
necessary that its local kdministration should be established on a 
respectable footing. 

His Lordship in Council therefore judged it necessary to 
substitute the special designation of Lieutenant Governor for that 
of Superintendent and to annex to the office the extended powers 
detailed in the abovementioned instructions. 

30. The Governor General in Council selected Sir George 
Leith for the Office of Lieutenant Governor, from his pereonal 
knowledge of that officer’s prudence, firmness and integrity, and 
from his Lordship's conviction, that the services of Sir George 
Leith will be eminently useful by secui’ing to the Company all the 
advantages to be derived from this important Settlement. 

31, The late superintendent having repeatedly represented to the 
Governor General the inadequacy of his allowances, for defraying 
his necesspy expenses and his Lordship being satisfied on a full 
investigation of the subject that those representations were well 
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foiiiiiledi the Governor General in Council has authorized the 
Lieutenant Governor to charge for his table and other personal 
expenses attending his situation,. in addition to the Salary of 2,CKK) 
Rupees per month, allowed to the late Superintendent. 

S2. This arrangement appeared to his Lordship preferable to 
any increase of the established salary, as the expenses of the office 
iuctiiate with the resort of ships and troops to the Island, and his 
Lordship can rely on the approved honor of Sir George Leith, 
that no charge will be made beyond the expense actually incurred. 

33. The improvement of the Revenues of the Island, and tli@ 
clue administration of its Government must necessarily depend in 
a great degree on the integrity and vigilance of the Lieutenant 
Governor. It is therefore equally just, wise and consistent with 
the principles of true economy, that the allowances annexed to the 
office should be placed on such a scale as shall enable the Lieute- 
nant Governor to defi’ay those expenses necessaiily connected with 
the respectable maintenance of nis situation, and also to reserve 
what may be deemed a reasonable remuneration for zealous and 
honorable service. 

34. Considenng it to be necessary, that an officer should 
always be on the Island prepared to undertake the temporary 
administration of the government in the event of the absence or 
death of the Lieutenant-Governor, we have appointed Mr William 
Edward Phillips (a gentleman whose character and abilities 
qualify him in every respect for the situation) to accompany the 
Lieutenant-Govenior as his Secretary ; and we have given to Mr 
Phillips a rank above the other civil officers on the Island. 

35. We have fixed Mr Phillip’s allowances, at Sicca rupees 
one thousand per month, a sum bearing a very moderate proportion 
to the duties and responsibility of the office and to the unavoidable 
expenses necessarily attendant on a residence at that Settlement. 

36. With a view also of providing more effectually for the 
administration of Justice on the Island, the Governor-General in 
Council has appointed Mr Dickens to be J udge and Magistrate of 
the Island. This gentleman has practised for several years, as a 
Barrister in the Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William, 
with considerable reputation and he is fully qualified for the 
discharge of the judicial duties of the Island, which are now 
become laborious and important. 

37® The Governor-General in Council has not yet determined 
on the allowance to be granted to Mr Dickens, his Lordship 
proposes to take a future oppo! tunity of addressing your Honorable 
Couit on this point as well as on the subject of the constitution of 
the Court of Judicature, which he proposes to establish at Prince 
of Wales Island^^ 

In April 1801, the following letter was wiitten to Sir George 
Leith on the subject of Mr Dicken’s appointment : 
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Sil* 

^ In mj letter of the 14th August last^ the appointment of 
Mr Dickens to the office of J udge and Magistrate at Prince of 
Wales Island was communicated to you. 

I am now directed to inform you that his Excellency the Most 
Noble the Governor-General in Council has been pleased, to order 
that officer to proceed to Prince of Wales Island, and to direct him 
on his arrival to enter upon the discharge of the duties of the 
office to which he has been appointed and to continue to act upon 
the principles of the existing laws and regulations of the Settlement 
until farther orders. 

Mr Dickens has received a farther advance of Sicca rupees 
10,000 on account of the allowances which may hereafter be 
assigned to the office he holds, and an allowance of Sicca rupees 
2,700 for passage-money to Prince of Wales Island. 

I am, &c. 

(Sd.) C. R. Crommelin, 
Secretaiy to Government. 

In May 1801, the Lieutenant Governor sends up to Government 
an estimate of the value of the ground which he recommends to 
be purchased from individuals for the purpose of forming the site 
of the proposed fortifications and which he suggests should be 
given without delay as the value of land is increasing every day. 
The following is an abstract of the estimate. 


Proprietor’s names. Estimated Valuer 

Messrs Scott & Co 9,435 

Mr H. Warney 4,000 

Mr Shepherdson 1,600 

Mr Machill 2,500 

Other Europeans 8,000 

Chinese and other Natives 25 in No 4,500 

China Baker 1,600 

Lt. Sealey.... .... ' 2,250 

Captain Stokoe (Engineer). 7,000 


40,885 

The Committee who framed this estimate state in their report 
that in front of their premises and without the limits of the grants, 
the proprietors have carried out embankments of masonry on the 
mud flat, and on that constructed by Scott and Co. pucka biiild- 
ings of considerable extent have been erected which as well as 
the embankments are not included in the present estimate/' 

Thus 14 years after taking possession of an uninhabited island, 
the Government have to pay 40,000 dollars for a bit of ground, 
on which to build a fort for the general protection ! In those days 
the Government dollars flowed fast and freely. 
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The following opening paragraph of a letter from Sir George 
Leilh to the Secretary to Government, dated 9th June 1801, must 
have proved ominous to that officer of a reciuTence to the old state 
of quarrels with and complaints against the European settlers in 
Pinang, notwithstanding the increased powers and status accord- 
ed to the Lieutenant Government of the island, 

" I am much concerned to be under the necessity of intruding on 
his excellency the most noble the Governor General in Council, 
at a period when every hour of his time is occupied by import- 
ant business, anything relative to the conduct and behaviour of 
individuals of this island ; and I trust His Excellency will be 
convinced that nothing but an anxious desire to maintain the 
^ authority entrusted to me in a proper manner, w’'ould have 
induced me to trouble him ; but as I find I may write to indivi- 
duals for ever without their adopting what appears to me a 
proper line of conduct, I am compelled to make this reference 
and should I be honored with the approbation of His Excellency 
in Council in this instance, I hope it will put a stop to that 
litigious and turbulent conduct which has and still continues to 
influence the actions of many members of this settlement/’ 

The letter whence this is extracted forwards the voluminous 
documents connected with, 1st, the refusal of Mr J ames Scott 
to comply with the judicial decree of the Lieutenant Governor, 
before making his appeal to the Supreme Government, and 2ndly 
the complaint of Mr Machill of having been horsewhipped by 
Captain Macalister, Commandant the Artillery and the refusal of 
Captain Macalister to abide by the decision on this matter of the 
Lieutenant Governor. Neither affair is of sufficient interest or 
importance to call for any further notice. 

It was not till March 1803 that a reply to this reference was 
sent from Calcutta. It seems that the papers connected with the 
case in which *Mr Scott had defied the Lieiit-Governor were 
submitted to the Advocate General, whose opinion was adverse 
to the decree of the Lieutenant-Governor, and in consequence, the 
Governor-General in Council reverses the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
decree but at the same time directs it to be intimated to Mr Scott, 
the Governor-General in Couucil considers the conduct of Mr 
Scott towards the Government of Prince Wales Island, to have 
been in various instances highly disrespectful and inconsistent 
with Mr Scott’s duty as a pei^son residing under the protection 
of that Government, and that should Mr Scott’s future behaviour 
be marked by the same exceptionable pidnciples, he will not 
" be pemitted to remain upon the island.” 

The reference on the subject of Captain Macalister was probably 
submitted for military opinion and nothing farther is said of it in 
these records. The cause of the violence on the part of Captain 
Macalister was a reputed assertion of Mr Machill’s.that the officers 
of the Mess sold beer and liquors and that he had purchased soma 
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from Mr Machill denied having used words to that efiecf. 

The following letter from Sir George Leith's discloses some of 
Ms plans for raising a revenue on the island. The reply from 
Governmeiit (not til November 1802) sanctions his levying an 
export duty of 2 per cent instead of 3, and also approves of the 
relinquishment of the tax on island cultivation^ but in the extracts 
from^ this reply^ which alone are given in the records^ there is no 
notice of the plan of making a little profit by a beilenut specu- 
lation to China, 

To G® H, Barlow, Esq. 

Chief Secretary to Government, Fort William. 
Sir, 

I have the honor to forward the annual books of this 
Government for 1800-1 and also to transmit you an estimate of 
the expected receipt and disbursements for the year 1801-2. 

2. You will perceive that a considerable addition has been 
made this year to the Revenues of the Island. The increasing value 
of the Farms must be attributed principally to our increasing 
population, and consequently we have every reason to believe 
they will not in future diminish. The farms have been let for a 
period of two years from the 1st May last instead of one year as 
formerly, 

3. I am sorry to say the Tax on Island cultivation is not likely 
to prove so beneficial as I was led to believe it would last year, 
being the first in w’^hich the Tax was levied. The renter had no 
good gi’ounds on which to form his estimate, it was entirely a 
matter of speculation and from the very heavy loss the renter 
will sustain, as w^ell as from the trouble and vexation which has 
attended the collections, were the Tax to be continued I do not 
believe it would produce much above one-third of what it did last 
year. 

4. As the mercantile part of the inhabitants of this Island 
have for many years enjoyed ail the benefits which its advanta- 
geous situation for Trade and the liberal protection of Government 
afforded them without contributing in the smallest degree towards 
defraying its expences ; I thought it was but reasonable that they 
should now begin and accordingly I directed, that an Import duty 
of 2 per cent should be laid on pepper, tin and betel-nut from the 
1st of May last to the 30th April 1W2. 

5. Finding it impossible to obtain any thing near a correct 
Statement of the^ Imports to this Island, and the most favorable 
accounts not giving me reason to believe the duty w’^ouH produce 
about 5,000 dollare, and as this would have barely defrayed the 
expence of collection, if done by a custom master, on the part of 
the Government, I determined to sell the dufy with the other 
Farms, but only for one year, that should it prove burthensome oi 
the particular method of collecting the Tax or throw too miicli 
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iniiience into tlie hmis of an individual^ it miglit be altered at tlie 
expiration of that period* 

6* The house of Messrs Scott and Company became tlie pur® 
chasers^ and gave the very unexpected and large sum of 12^360 
dollars for the duties ; but as I have since learnt, they were 
determined at all events to become the purchasers in order to obtain 
an iniiience in the Trade, no just conclusion as to the real value 
of the duties can be formed from the present very high prices. 

7. To prevent in future any mercantile house acquiring an 
undue influence in the Trade from their becoming purchasers of 
the duties either on Imports or Exports, and to prevent a repe» 
tition of the partiality which has already been evinced, I would, 
with respect, beg leave to submit to the consideration of His 
Excellency the most Noble the Governor General in Council the 
propriety of appointing a Custom Master for this port. 

11. An establishment will of course be required for the Custom 
House. I cannot at present take upon myself to say what the 
expence may amount to, but his Excellency in Council may be 
assured it shall be formed upon as small a scale, as the nature of 
the duties will admit. 

12. As there are some objections to an import duty ; and as I 
conceive the continuance of the lax on cultivation should be 
relinquished for some years at least, I would respectfully submit 
to the consideration of His Excellency in Council the propriety of 
subsisting a general duty of 3 per cent, on all exports in place of 
the above, with an exception in regard to China goods, on which 
a duty of 3 per cent, should be levied on all imports, and a draw- 
back of one per cent, be allowed on those articles imported into 
Bengal, Madras or Bombay, which pay an import duty on either 
of those Presidencies. 

13. As I cannot expect that the farms or taxes alone, will 
ever defray the expences of this government, it becomes my duty 
to find other resources, and submit them to the consideration of 
His Excellency in Council. 

14. A considerable trade is annually carried on from hence to 
China in betelnut, the price of which article varies here, from 
3 to 4 dollars the picul, and sells in China from to The 
regular chartered ships, which stop here on their voyage from 
Madras to China, would carry the betelnut without any additional 
charge for freight, but in order to ascertain at once the quantity 
which would be required, and to prevent the possibility of any 
loss on the part of government, I should wish for permission to 
write to the Chief Supercai*go at Canton to enter into contracts 
there for the ensuing season for any quantity of betlenut not ex- 
ceeding 10,000 piculs. The whole of the contract price, after 
deducting shipping charges &c., to be paid into the Honorable 
Company's Treasury at Canton and the nett difference between the 
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cliarges ieciiiTed in tlie purchase &c.^ and the sum so receiTed^ 
to he carried to the credit of this gO¥emmerit» 

IS. Till within these three years, it was always customary 
to send down a certain quantity of opium. If his Excellency in 
Coimcil does not think a continuance of this custom would inter- 
fere^ -with the more important consideration of the general piihiic 
sales, I should be very glad to receive 50' chests anniially which 
could be disposed of with ease and great advantage. 

I have &€., 

(Sd.) George Leith, 

Lieutenant-Governor. 

Fort Cornwallis, PHnce of Wales) 

Island, 27th June, I80L § 
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ABSTRACT OF THE SIJARA MALAYU OR MALAYAN ANNALS 

WITH NOTES 
By T. Beaddell, Esq. 

%id Amial. 

There is a country in Andelas called Paralembangan^ whose 
Rajah was called Demang Lebar Baun^ and who was grandson 
of Rajah Chilian^ (King of Giang Kin — jSee 1st annat') 
In Ms country there 'svas a river, called Muartatang^ with a 
tributary called Siingei Malaya near the source of which is 
the mountain Segantang Maha Meru'^. Two young w^omen Wan 
Ampu and Wan Malin, employed in cultivating hill rice, beheld 
one night their rice fields glittering like fire. On going out to 
examine into the cause of this phenomenon, they saw three young 
and handsome men, one being in the dress of a Rajah, and 
mounted on a bull,® white as silver. On being questioned, one 
of these strangers answered — ‘^We are neither Jins^ nor Peris ^ ° but 
men. I am Bicliitram Shah, son of Rajah Suran, and descended 
from Secunder Zulkanieini, whose genealogy ascends to Rajah 
Soleiman^^ ; the name of this person is Nila Palawan, and the 
other Kama Pandita'^^/^ (The Prince here goes on to relate 
the story of his descent from Sekunder shewing the damsels his 
regalia, a sword and lance of miraculous power and the signet 
used in correspondence with Rajahs, This narrative so con- 
vinced his hearers of the truth of his assertions, when considered in 
connexion with the glittering on the rice grounds, that he and his 
two companions were taken home to the house of the fair paddy 
planters, who shortly after married Nila Palawan and Kama 
Fandita. From the vomit of the white bull a man named 
Bafh^5 emerged with an immense turban, he at once commenced 
to recite the praises of the Prince in the Sanscrit language, 
giving him the title of Sangsapurba^'^ Trimarti TriMhuvena. The 
sons of the Princess two companions by Wan Ampu and Wan 
Malin were called Baginda Awang and the daughters Baginda 
Bara, hence the origin of the Awangs and Baras. ^ ® Bicliitram 
Shah, henceforth called Sangsapurba, was not fortunate enough 
to obtain a helpmate^ all who aspired to the honor of his alliance 
were stricken with leprosy by reason of his supereminent rank 
not permitting any of inferior race to mix with him. 

After some time Bemang Lebar Baun discovered tbe presence 
of the three illustrious strangers and on coming to visit the des- 
cendant of Secunder %vas so delighted with the young Prince that 
he invited him to his palace. A negociation was opened for a 
marriage between Sangsapurba and Wan Sandaria, daughter of 
Bemang Lebar Baun, which was at last concluded on the follow- 
ing terms and conditions. — Sangsapurba engaged for himself and 

\Coiitmued from p.' 194. 
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Ills descendants that his subjects should receive liberal treatmeiii— 
that on their committing laults he should not expose them to 
shame, or use opprobrious language towards them, but that if their 
faults were great they should be put to death according to law ; 
OR the other hand it was agreed that Demang Lebar Daiin and 
his family should submit themselves to their new King and that 
neither they, nor any other of the people, should rebel or use treason- 
Me pmctises against the sovereign. From this agreement it is 
that the Malay Rajahs never expose their subjects to disgmce or 
shame and that none of the Malay race ever engage in rebeliioii 
or turn their faces from their Rajahs. 

Great ■ rejoicings succeeded the marriage and Sangsapurba com- 
menced his reign by appointing Demang Lebar Baiin to be Ms 

Mancobumi.2 0 

A Foaml/el! containing a young girl of extreme beauty was one 
day brought down the river and landed near the palace ; on 
being brought before the Rajah he %v«as so enchanted with the fair 
stranger that she was adopted as his daughter and called Putri 
Tanjong-bin.3 1 

By his Queen Wan Simdaria (daughter of Demang Lebar 
Daun) 4 children were presented to Sangsapurba, two daughters 
of remarkable beauty &c., Putn Sri Devi,^" and Putri Chandra 
Devi, 2 3 and two sons Sang Miitiaga^® and Sang Nila Utama.-® ^ 

The beauty of these princesses was noised abroad, and the King 
of China sent an embassy to demand one of them in marriage. 
Putri Sri Devi was in consequence sent to China, where she was 
married to the King, and her children and descendants reign in 
China till this day^^. A Chinese Prince belonging to the embassy 
remained at Palembaiig and was married to Putri Tanjong Bui 
the King’s adopted daughter. 

After remaining quietly a long time at Palembang, Rajah 
Sangsapurba was seized with a desii'e to view the ocean, and to 
form new settlements. Accordingly a Beet was prepared and 
accompanied by his Queen and family with Demang Lebar Daun 
he set sail. A younger brother of Demang Lebar Daun was left, 
in conjunction with the Chinese Prince, (husband of Putri Tan- 
jong Bui) to govern Palembang. The present Rajahs of Palem- 
bang are descended from the Prince 

After sailing to the southward 6 days and nights Sangsapurba 
with Ms family arrived at Tanjong Pura where they wore 
honourably received by the Prince of that country. The Bitarn^ ® 
of Majapahit^'^ on hearing of the arrival of a descendant of 
Secunder Zulkamini at Tanjong Pura quickly came there to visit 
Mm, and obtained the hand of his daughter Chandra Devi, (the 
younger sister of the^ Queen of China) in marriage. From this 
alliance the succeeding Bitaras of Maiapahit derived their 
descent.^® ' 

Sangsapurba having resided a long time in Tanjong Pura again 
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Bet out on his Toyage of discovery, 2 9 leaving ills son Sang 
Mutiaga,* who had been mai’ried to the daughter of the King of 
Tanjong Pura, and had succeeded to the throne* The Royal 
family of Tanjong Pura derive from this Prince-® 

On leaving Tanjong Pura, Sangsapurba sailed till he arrived at 
the Straits of Samhoi,^^ near the hill of Linga^ The widowed®^ 
Queen of Bentan^ ^ Permisuri Secunder Shah, on hearing of the 
arrival of the illustrious voyagers near her domain, sent to invite 
them to visit her ; the invitation was accepted and Sangsapurba 
after remaining a short time again set out, but his son Sang Nik 
Utama was united to Wan Sri Bini the beautiful daughter of the 
Queen of Bentan and remained to rule that country. Demang 
Lebar Baim was so much attached to his grandson Sang Nila 
Utama that he determined to remain at Bentan with him. 

Rajah Sangsapurba arrived at Riico, ^ 4 after a dayk sailing 
from Bentan, and from thence proceeded to the point of Balang, ^ s 
where he observed a populous country at the mouth of a great 
river the Cuantan 3 6. On ascending this river he arrived at Me- 
nangkabau where the people were greatly pleased at the grandeur 
and splendour of his appearance. On hearing from his attendants 
that the strange Prince was a descendant of Rajah Secunder^ ^ 
Zulkarneini, they determined to elect him for their King, on 
condition that he should destroy the snake Saktimuna, which at 
that time committed great havoc in the country. A champion 
called Permaskii Murabang was sent with the sword Chora and 
easily succeeded in destroying the monster. The sword however 
received 190 notches in the combat. After this Sangsapurba 
was established on the throne of Menangkabau and from him are 
descended all the Kings of Pagarojang^^ till the present day. 

NOTES TO THE SECOND ANNAL. 

1. Andelas a name of Sumatra (see Marsden pag*e 5.) 

2. Palembang, anciently called Paralembang whlcb probably will be found to be 
of Hindu origin, as for instance paral and lemba, the first the name of a plant, the 
latter long. 

3. Demang Lebar Daun — Deraang is given by Marsden as a Javanese word, 
chieftain or appointed Govemoi*, but Hafiies gives no word like it for chieftain under 
the head of government. 

4. Chulan. This notice is interesting, if it can be substantiated, as pointing 
out a close connexion between the royal families of Sumatra and the Peninsula 
previous to the arrival of Bichitram Shah, but suspicion attends it from the evident 
mania tliroughout the genealogy for connecting the several persons who figure in 
the annals, by family ties. 

5. Muartatmig is a compound of Muam and Tatang, the first the outlet of a 
river probably from Munh and Ara, near the mouth, and the latter is a name of 
the Musi river near its source, so we may consider the Muartatang to be the main 
stream of the Musi, a river rising in the Rejang hills and flowing past Palembang, 
to the sea, at the north end of Banca Island. The annalist says ‘‘ at the upper part 
of the Muartatang is a river, the M alayu, at whose source is a mountain, the t>a^n- 
tang Mahamiru. In Raffles^s Map there is a river (nameless) which, rising m 
Mt. Dempo, flows into the Musi river ^ this exactly answers the Annalist^s deS'' 
cription so that we may consider the Gunong Dempo to be the mount referred to 
by the annalist under the name of Sagan tang Malia Miru. 

fi. Mala^yu, Tins is the first notice we have in the annals of this word. Several 
derivations have been given of the term as the Mala Aya, sword bearers of Celebes 
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and Malaya runaways of Javanese tradition. Tlie word appears to me to be of 
Indian origin. We kiiow in the early history of the world that men gave 
their names to countries and to races. In Indian mythology we read that 
Rishahu had by lyantee 100 sons— 82 of whom became Brahmans— § hermits, 
and among the remaining 9— their lather's kingdom, India w^as divided ; to 
Malay u, 4th of these 0, fell the jjortion which took his name Malava or 
Malwa whicii at that time included a great portion of western India. 
Alexander met Malay u's descendants under the name of Malli on the Indus 
(see note on first annal). The Maili afterwards colonized on tlm west coast of 
India to which they gave their name ^Malabar) here they turned tlieir attention to 
commerce and carried on a flourishing trade at several important ports. Is it 
improbable that such a people colonized part of Sumatra ? Tliey may have come 
as traders and, acquired such an influence over the ignorant inhabitants (If they 
were such) of the Archipelago as to have been called to occupy through marriage, 
thrones already established, or have themselves tended kingdoms. These king- 
doms as well as all the countries subordinate to them would have adopted the 
name of the tribe to which their King belonged. A system of emigration such as 
this may have been the basis from which the tradltionaiy account was framed, yet 
that account, divested of the evident exaggerations common to Asiatic historians, is- 
not improbaole. The story simplified is that a Prince sailed from India with 20 
ships to found a settlement, the fleet was wrecked, the prince or a prince and his 
two companions were saved on the Silebar coast, probably near tiie river Andalas, 
they crossed the hills, at tliat place close to the beach, perhaps finding the shore 
inhospitable, and, on descending on the Palembang side, came tet to settiementa 
of hill planters, whence, after refreshing themselves, they went on to the capital of 
the kingdom, here they were well received, their chief was married to the daughter 
of the reigning monarch, and by her he had 4 children j bein^ ambitious, and not 
content with the kingdom of Palembang, our Prince detemimed to migrate from 
that place for the double purpose of settling his children and providing a better 
kingdom for himself The lame of a prince of miraculous descent, according to the 
belief of the ignorant, having preceeded him, the prince was wxdi received at 
Tanjongpiu’a, Bintan, and Menangkabau. A Mallia himself, if he did not give his 
name at that early date to all the inhabitants of Palembang, most probably he did 
to those who chose to follow him in his emigration j and his son 8ri Tribuana, 
who founded Singapore from Bentan, would also give the name in like manner, if 
not to all the Bentan peoi)le, at least to the followers wdio accompanied him to 
Singapore. Being evidently of a superior race all who had any connexion wdth 
his family wonld be proud to assume their name, so that in course of time this 
name, Malay u, would ha\e extended to the countries when we find it pure at 
present, that is the southern states of Sumatra, and the states on the south of 
the Malayan Peninsula, which were enabled to preserve a distinct nationality 
against the Siamese encroachments. A furtlier proof of this hypothesis will 
consist in an examination of the origin of the names of countides &c. given by the 
descendants of Bichitram. Shah as compared with those found in countries with 
which they had no connexio •. This comparison may be made previous to tha 
appearance of the Arab missionaries as we must remember in arw reasoning on 
this subject, a distinction will be drawn between facts before and alter that era, as 
the Arab influence, of habits, laws and literature, affected all the inhabitants of 
the Archipelago in an equal manner; whereas the Hindu influence of this one 
family acted only on the places colonized by it. This theory will of course fail if 
the use of the term Malaya can be proved at a period prior to the arrlvsd of 
Bichitram Shah ; but as far as X am aware we first hear of the word in these seas 
after that date. It was a well known term on the west coast of India as far back as 
Arrian’s time. Even earlier we hear of the Maiayes or mountaineera supposed 
derivation from the Mount Malens of Pliny (probably the Mount Malayu of Hindu 
geography from which the Krisna and Godavery descend.) [In our Journal 
Sketch oflSumatra, Ante Vol, HI. p. 365, we derived Malayu li*om the Malaym 
of Southern India.— Ed, 

7. Sagantang Maha Miru, I am not aware whether the derivation of this 
word has been satisfactorily settled. The following is offered as a probaMeone 
from Hindu mythology. We are informed that the earti is circular and flat, 
4^000,000,000 of miles in circumference, in the centre is Mount Mera 600,000 miles 
high &c. &c, this mount has three peaks, one of gold, one of silver, and one of iron, 
the seats respectively of Brahma, Siva, and Vishnu, &c. &:c. The Himalaya 
mountains are called Maha Miru, but whether figuratively, as resembling the 
geneial descriptitn of that mount, or Eterally, I am not aware; nor does it appear 
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to be of mncli coBsequence. at present. Bichitram Shab is described as descending 
to tlie Palembang plains from Mount Maha Miru, and we can suppose that, at the 
time these annals were written, that event had become traditionary, and would 
consequently be involved in mysteiy and fable. . The Indian prince, of a superior 
race, and of a bfglier degree of civilization, would probably among the simple 
inland Inhabitants of Palembang, be considered as a new Avatara, and the mountain 
from which he descended, wouTd be holy as the heaven or Maha Mera of Vishnu. 
At the very place described, as that from which Bichitram Shah appeared, we have 
the sacred Gunong Dempo and a further similarity will be found in the fact that, 
111 conjunction with Bempo, are two other peaks Lumut and Berapi, the latter as 
its name denotes being a volcanic mountain, which, among all uncivilized nations, 
Is the object of veneration. These three would form a sufficient likeness, taken in 
conjunction with their great height, to the original Maha Meru. (The Semiru of 
the Brata Yudlia, see Baffles Java, has most probably a similar origin.) 

I cannot give any explanation of the term sakantang or sagantang-»it 

would be no information to say that that word in Malay means a measure (about a 
gallon) also ginting a tile, gunting scissors and gantong (ail in Malay spelled alike) 
to hang — this last might be applied as the hanging or overhanging mount. Probably 
however an origin may be found in the Hindu pantheon, the nearest 1 know of at 
present is Sakanda the commander of the celestial armies, brother of Ganesa son of 
a daughter of Himalaya ; the term may have been an incorrect quotation of the 
annalist who be it observed is frequently guilty of gross errors in quoting or 
applying Hindu and Persian liistory. 

8. This episode is purely Hindu but from the mention of Jins and Peris we may 
doubt its antiquity, it is probably an interpolation of the Arab era as the words Jin 
and Peri are respectively Arabic and Persian, and consequently not likely to have 
been used at the time retWed to in the text. 

9. J'inSf Arabic, Demons. 

10. Peru, Persian, Fairies. 

11. Soleiman. Although not received by Mahomedans as one of their prophets 
Soleiman (Soliman) holds a high position In the minds of the Arabs as the greatest 
temporal prince who has ever reigned on earth. His histoiy, particularly the 
maritime portion, including the friendship of Hiram king of Tyre, who assisted in 
collecting materials for building the temple, and the visit of the Queen of Sheba, 
are well known and commented on by the Arab writers of old. 

12. Nila Palahwan, Nila the Champion, a Persian word. 

13. Carna Pandita, Cama the Pundit, Sanscrit. 

14. These afterwards formed part of the Menangkabow regalia. See Marsden^s 
Sumatra. 

15. BaFh a kajd or learned man. 

16. Sanscrit— -this is a clear evidence, setting aside the Sanscrit names and style, 
of the region of the civilization introduced by the prince. 

17. Sangsapui'ba Trimarti Tribuana, Sanscrit. The first appears to be a com- 

f ound probably from Sang a stone, and Purb a fiat diamond — the second Is the 
lindu trinity, Brahma, Sivu and Vishnu, and the tliird is the universe includ- 
ing heaven, earth and the infernal regions. 

18. The sequiier is not very clear, the annalist neglecting to inform us why the 
children were called A wang and Dara— the fo rmer means a cloud and the latter 
Hood. 

19. This agreement between Sangsapurba and his new subjects is a favourite 
allusion with Malayan writers, it is brought forward on all occasions to excuse any 
want of spirit in subjects not resisting the tyranny of their sovereigns, and from the 
tradition being so generally received it doubtless has had an effect on tJie conduct 
of kings and subjects towards each other. It is generally said that a Malay cannot 
rebel but to reconcile facts there is a saving clause added in the original agreement. 
Very well (said Demang Debar Daim) if your descendants (the kings) break their 
agreement probably mine (the subjects) will do so also. 

20. Mancabumi. Another, and apparently more ancient, title for Perdaiia mantri, 
or prime minister, derived from tlie Sanscrit Bumi, the earth and perhaps muni a 
sage or learned man with the possessive pai’ticle ka, mani ka bumi. 

21. Futri Tanjong Bui— Princess Foam Bell of the Point (or bend in a river) 
Tanjong, in river geography is the projecting head and lubuk the opposite or hollow 
side, 

22. Sri Deri, Sri, Hindu, auspicious, Devi fern, of Devu a God, one of the names 
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ofBliawaBi the goddess of fectindity. 

Ctiandra Devij chundrui the moon. 

China. Tlie coimexion between the Malays and Chinese appears to ha¥e been 
much closer in former years than at present j if we may credit these annals a 
daughter of the emperor of China was married to the king of Malacca at a subse* 
quent date. Doubtless the introduction of Mahomedanism did much to put a stop 
to the intercourse^ as, the Arabs would have opposed a connexion so obnoxious to 
their interest. In addition to the Chinese prince who accompanied the embassy 
and remained at Palembang, there were 100 young men and 100 young women sentj 
who formed the nucleus of the future Chinese population of Palembang; In the 
same way as at Malacca. On the arrival of the embassy which brought Li Po the 
campong China, was marked otf for the Chinese who came with that princess and 
they increase and multiplied there according to the annalist. It is generally 
supposed that Malacca and other Malayan states paid tributeto China; and If 
they were married to Chinese princesses, they were daughters of the slaves of the 
palace, but the Malays strongly deny this, and in these annals a story to the fol- 
lowing effect is to be found, which they produce with great exultation as a proof 
that the communication between the countnes was carried on with the most perfect 
equality. When the ambassador who brought the princess LI Po to Malacca 
returned to China they carried with them a letter from the Malacca sovereign 
which highly gratified the Chinese king, but two days afterwards his Majesty was 
seized with an unmentionable complaint, which none of his physicians could cure ; 
at last an aged Doctor presented himself, and told the king that his disease was 
sent as a visitation irom God, on account of his receiving from the Halah of 
Malacca a salutationas from an inferior ; and that the only way to core the disease 
would be by drinking the water which had washed the feet and face of the injured 
king— an embassy was sent to Malacca for such water, and on its arrival in China, 
by allowing the prescription, the king was cured. Any comment on this unsavoury 
story would be superfluous. 

It does not appear clearly from which of the two princes here mentioned the 
kings of PalemWng descend. On the departure of Demang Lebar Daun with 
Sanggapurba, the annalist says the youn^r brother of Demang Lebar Daun was 
directed to remain in tlie' government of Palembang, and the Chinese prince- 
according to some, was m^e Bajah of the upper country of Palembang and had 
the command of all the Chinese in Palembang. the present Eajahs of Palembang 
are all descended of this family." Of which family? 

26. Tamong Pura. Fri}m the southern course steered and the time allowed 
Tanjong I%ra will probably be found to he In the Straits of Sunda, it a^ar« to 
have b^n a government subordinate to Majapahit It is sing[alar that Banka is 
not mentioned in this voyage, they must have been two days in sight of it — could it 
at such a comparatively late date, have formed pari of the island of Sumatra ? 

. 26. Bitara is a singular title xor a temporal prince, it appears to be the Avatara 
or incarnation of VSinu, an account of which nas already been given. A curious 
circumstance in connexion with this is that Sir T, S. Raffles seriously recommended 
Lord Minto Governor-General, to assume the title of Bitara which he told him 
was equivalent to Lord Protector in order to preserve a commaiffling influence 
with the Malayan states in the event of the Dutch receiving Java at the next 
peace. See Sir Stamford’s famous political letter of the 10th June 1811. 

27. Majapahit, one of the capitals of the Hindu empire of Java, Sir S. Baffles 
visited the rivers in the district oi Wirasaba and fimm his account it appears to have 
been the seat of a poweriul empire. The remains are on a scale of grandeur and 
maraificence which might well excite surprise. 

28. An examination of the Majapahit annals will prove or dispwve this portion 
of the narrative which will he reverted to at a future period. 

20. Discovery— Sangsapurba does not appear by any means to have emigrated 
fiom Palembang on account of overpopulauion in that country ; but rather, if we 
are to believe tne annalist, depending on his exalted rank, he felt certain of being 
well received in whatever country he visited, and of being able to provide a kingdom 
for himself, and separate inheritances for his children. 

60. Sambor. Probably the Straits of Saboyor to the south of Lic^a. 

Cuantan is the name of the Indraghiri at its source. 

Bmtm an island forming pari of the south boundary of the Straits of Slngapore- 
It has since been catted Bintang (star) probably from a resemblance in sound to 
that word. 

31. Llngga' or Lingen— an Island on the Line, 10^ E, Longitude,- with a high 
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peak. It is situated about half way between Banca and Singapore. 

Q2. The annalist says the king of Bintan had been lost at Siam. Could he hare 
been tributary at that early period '? In subsequent annals we hare frequent 
accounts of Siamese invasions but none of so early a date as this. 

84. Euco probably one of the Durian Islands. 

85. The island opposite to Bentan has been supposed to l)e Balang but the Po|nt 
Balang here is described as at the mouth of a great river, the Cuanian (Indragliiil) 
so -that it must be either the point Baru or Bassoh at the opposite sides of the 
mouth of the Indraghiri. 

86. Cuantan. Ascending this river Sangsaparba arrived at Menangkahau — so 
that it Is another name (and I believe now used higher up the river) for the Indra- 
ghiri. 

37. Tills descent is of gi'eat use to the annalist; he has a set form by which it li 
introduced on many occasions, but as it is most probably a mere form of words^ 
Introduced at a later period, it would serve no good purpose to enter into an enquiry 
as to how the Menangkahau people heard of the Zuiksrncini, before the arrival of 
Sangsapurba at Pagaroyang. 

38. Sacktimunaf or »Sacatimuna appears to be derived from the Hindu Sacti 
supernatural power and the^l/«<3 Damunhe thejname of a serpent having two 
mouths. 

39. Sword Chora Samandang Eian-— for an account of this sword and the 
other portions of the Menangkabow regalia, see Marsden’s Sumatra. 

40. Pagurmjang the capital of Mena.ngkabow is situated on the hills about 20 
miles south of the equator within 40 miles of Priamun and 130 or 140 miles from 
the East Coast: The chain of hills runs down close to the West Coast 3-4ths of 
the width of the island to the eastward, a plain through which the Racan, Slak, 
Cam par, Indraghiri and Jambi flow ; ail of them taking tiieir rise in or near Me- 
nangkabow. 

50. Sang Mufiaga probably from Sang — stone and muti a pearl. 

51. Sang Nila Utama, perhaps — Sang stone, Nila blue — and a compound of at 
and ama to signify progenitor, 

52. This is of course an error as, since the time referred to, a new dynasty has 
been founded in China. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

This annul hears all the appearance of being a genuine document. The style is 
sedate and business like and It is not disfigured with the improbable fictions which 
make up the first annal. The notices of the glittering paddy, Bath — ^the bull &:c, 
are episodical and do not interfere with the general narrative of events. There is 
no supernatural agency in the chief facta of the annal, the shipwreck, the ascent 
of the hills and arrival at Palembang, are sober history whether true or not remain 
to be proved. It is evident however that the annal as it now stands has been 
written out from a book of an older date as many Persian and Arabic words are 
used which could not have been known at the time of recital — this quite agrees 
with the account of the annalist in his preface, that the Hikayet from whence these 
annals were written came from Goa A. D. 1611 or 12 and to him was entrusted the 
task of altering that Hikayet according to the institutions of the Malays. In 
another place a few remarks will be offered on this preface. 
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Chapter 111. 

The ¥6Fy socondafy intepesl wliicli lias liitherto boon attaclioii 
to tbe two other peninsulas of Celebes^ coupled witli the small 
number of details which we have been able to collect regarding 
the administration^ the productions of the soil^ as well as r« lative 
to the manners and customs of the inhabitants of the North-East 
peninsiilaj induce us to unite the details which have come to our 
knowledge in one chapter* 

The peninsula^ which extends in a North-East direction^ is 
administratively divided into two unequal parts j the northern 
part, which is the least considerable, is a dependency of the 
residency of Menado, whilst the southern part, the most extensive 
of the two, as well as tbe whole of the South-East peninsula, are 
included under the jurisdiction of the resident of Temate } at least 
such was the territorial division under the authority of ^ the 
Company, although, following a more natural and better contrived 
disposition, it would have been desirable tbat they should have 
been administratively placed under the authority of the Governor 
of Makassar. When all the surface of this island shall have been 
explored, when all ^arts are known, and it shall be possible to 
found there an admmistmtion similar to that established on J ava, 
a Governor or Chief will doubtless be installed, under whose 
authority aE the different parts of the island will be united ; but 
it. is probable that many years will elapse, .before we can hope to 
see established on Celebes a system of cultures such as exists in 
Java, and before it wdli be possible 'to introduce the administrative 
organization in force in that island. However, it should never be 
lost sight of, that in the time of the Company, even at the period of 
its greatest splendour, above all when it strove to turn to the b^t 
account for its treasury, the extensive conquests acquired by^ its 
arms, the island of Java, at present so flourishing and so productive, 
did' not offer in any of ite aspects, in the incertitude of its future 
destiny, a more favorable or encouraging prospect, than what the 
island of Celebes now presents. The introduction of refor^ into 
the social order of the Javanese, of institutions of public utility, m 
well as the promulgation of laws and ordinances in the civil 
administration' and that of cultures,' have powerfully contribuled 
to advance the welfare and augment the prosperity of this capital 
of the Archipelago. The fundamental base on which the ad- 
ministrative edifice which some day will be established in the 
Island of : Celebes will be erected, wiE probably be, with some 
modifications, similar to that on which the Javanese institations 
are placed. If these ' should come to be adopted, there can 

* Traiislated from Temminck^s Coup-d’cell vol. III. (Contmued from p. 765 
Voi iv. of this Journal) 
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be no doubt that Celebes will enjoy a future no less brilliant 
than Java; for ilie soil and climate of Celebes promise the best 
prospects to the cultivation, whilst its geograpliicai position, as 
well as the natural taste of the greater number of its inhabitants 
for navigation and commerce, assure to them numerous sources 
of prosperity. 

As a complement to what we have stated, it would be useful 
and necessary to present here a comparative view of the different 
elements which these two islands offer; but we are deficient, for 
this purpose, of the requisite knowledge and this can only be 
attained by a sojourn and excursions in the different parts of these 
countries, and as the result of Sequent intercourse with its 
inhabitants. 

We have seen that the northern part of the North-East penin- 
sula is dependant on the residency of Ternate. This division of 
authority in the same island dates about two centuries back; it 
remounts to the time when the sovereigns of Ternate and Tidor, 
then very powerful, disputed the authority over the wide surface of 
the sea of the Moluccas and in the numerous islands which there 
form a very extensive Archipelago. The power of these despots 
successively decayed in these latitudes, and suffered rude assaults; 
at first from the invasion of the Spaniards, attracted from the 
Philipines towards these regions by the rich productions of the 
soil of many of the islands; then by the commercial and armed 
excui’sions of the Portuguese, whom the same spirit of conquest, 
and an equal thirst for amassing riches drew towards these 
countries, which the Portuguse charts of the period designate 
under the name of the Archipelago of St. Lazarus. The no less 
enterprising character and the equally adventurous spirit of the 
fii*st Dutch navigators who penetrated into these seas, gave occa- 
sion (as the consequence of their exaggerated accounts of the rich- 
ness of the vegetable kingdom in these islands) to the formidable 
armaments which the Dutch Company sent against the possessions 
of Spain and Portugal. The flag of three colors, after 
many years of struggles against the naval forces of these states, 
at last gained the ascendancy over these powerful adversaries, 
who had planted their flag in the principal islands in the large 
Archipelago of St, Lazarus, of which a part at present bears 
the name of the Moluccas. The Company having conquered 
and subdued the Sultans of Ternate and Tidor, established civil 
and Judicial authorities in the first of these islands, with the forces 
necessary for their defence; then it conceded to princes, henceforth 
reduced to the subaltern rank of vassals, the nght of governing in 
its name the people whom the despot^, iheir predecessors, had 
brought under their power. The two great peninsulas of the East 
of Celebes also formed part of the conquests w^hich these Malay 
princes had made from the indigenous Alfoiiras ; their reimion 
under the sway of the Company arises from the right of sovereignty 
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which It never ceased to exercise over the Sultans of Ternale 
and Tidorj and who at the present date remain Iribiifarj lo^ the 
Dutch power* 

The portion of the North-East promontarj, dependant on the 
residency of Ternate, and which is separated from the north shore 
by a roounfaiiions cliain^ is very little known | it is inhabited by 
idolatrous AL'oiiras^ amongst whom are found many individuals 
who have adopted some of the precepts of the Koraiij such as 
those of circumcision, ablution,' &c. The country is mountainous : 
the giound, beginning from the shore, becomes 2 :radually elevated 
towards the interior where it forms a chain of high inoiintaiiis, in 
%vhich are found iron, steel and glamor, w’hich the inhabitants use 
in forging those beautiful daniasqucd arms of an excellent temper, 
which are found throughout the Archipelago. The knowledge 
acquired respecting these countries, is based upon the details 
furnished by the nomadic Malays of the race of Orang-hqfu^ who 
from time to time visit these coasts in their vagrant voyages. The 
inhospitable character and the sanguinary habits of the natives, 
have always been a bar to any kind of regular traffic, and we may 
state for certain that no European has ever hitherto visited this 
part of Celebes. 

We are indebted to the Suh-Resident Vosmaer for more satis- 
factory details regarding the South-East peninsula of this island. 
Mr Yosmaer, charged in 1831 with the hydrographical exploration 
of these coasts, acquitted himself in the most satisfactory manner. 
This functionary discovered and made known the bay of Kendari, 
since called in his honor Vosmaer’s bay ; in 1835 he published a 
correct chart of it, accompanied by a most interesting memoir. 
By his efforts the elements of a permanent factory were established 
in this bay, and the way for commercial relations was opened by 
him in this little know n portion of the island of Celebes. 

Although this peninsula is not covered with high mountains, 
the ground is nevertheless mountainous ; but it is also interspereed 
with beautiful plains, many riveiB intersect it and produce a 
remarkable fertility, which is not inferior to that of the most 
productive localities of the Archipelago; yet, viewed from the sea, 
it would not be thought that the interior of the country contained 
a productive soil, seeing that the shore is covered with rocky 
heights shaded by forests, and that the eye cannot discover the 
slightest trace of habitations or of cultivated ground. Beyond this 
wild looking and altogether savage rampart, are found beautiful 
tracts w^atered by numerous rivers some of which are navigable, 
and this country, hidden from the view of the passing mariner, 
only Feq[iiires a more numerciis population with the advantages 
which civilization brings in its train, to leave nothing to be 
wished for by the industrious man who should establish himself 
there. Should the ground be wrought and turned to account, 
the intercoui*se which will follow with the other parts of the 
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Archipelago will cause its agriculture to he appreciated^ and 
throiigli it promote the trade. But the population^ although 
they are sufficiently numerous, and although they cannot he 
reproached with idleness, do not turn the soil to account except to 
supply the necessaries of life: the miserable condition to which 
they have been reduced from time immemorialj the plague of 
piracy which has always been turned against them, the state of 
neglect in %?hich they have been left for more than two centuries, 
foined to the sanguinary customs which exercise their fatal and 
exterminating influence upon them, have made this people, by 
nature mild and hospitable, ferocious savages, whose principal 
occupation is to pursue their fellow men in order to procure as 
many heads as possible, for the purpose of orRamentfng their 
dwellings with these hideous trophies. What we have mentioned 
in another part of this work relative to the custom of the Dyak 
and Alfouras Jiead hunters, is confirmed by the testimony of Mr 
Vosmaer, especially that it is not an innate vice, an imperious 
necessity, a thirst of blood, or the desire to feed upon human flesh, 
which is the motive for committing this barbarous action. Mr 
Muller and others of our countrymen who have resided for a 
longer or shorter period in Borneo, Mr Yosmaer and some otliem 
who have visited the countries peopled by natives of the Alfoum 
race, imanimously assure us that supei*stitious ideas, a motive 
somewhat religious, induce them to commit this infamous action ,* 
that otherwise, it is rather a custom, a usage transmitted from 
father to son, and to which they do not attach any anthropophagic 
appetite. It is generally thought that it would be easy w'itbout 
employing coercive means, to make them adopt a different opinion 
on this point. We may cite tw'o remarkable instances which tend 
to confirm this opinion, first the Banjercse Dyaks of the South- 
East Government of Borneo, and next the Alfouras who form 
part of the population of Menado, the north peninsula of Celebes; 
the barbarous custom which we have been noticing no longer 
exists amongst these peaceable inhabitants, and the hideous 
trophies of human skulls no more serve to decorate their hospi- 
table dwellings; from time to time perhaps homicidal forays of 
head hunters may be revived in distant districts; but the occur- 
ence is becoming more and more rare. For the rest, it would be 
unjust to accuse the Alfouras of Celebes of anthropphagy. 
Humanity requires us to come to their aid with all the means 
which civilization furnishes ; the degradation in which they have 
been plunged for centuries, ought to have an end; their internal 
quarrels ought to be put a stop to, for these people have a claim 
on the efficacious care of the masters of the Malay Archipelago. 

This peninsula, Mr Yosmaer in substance informs us, is divided 
into a number of states, continually at war with one another. On 
the western coast are those of Ussu, Lellewau and Bai-kooka, ' In 
Lellewaii the dialect of the inhabitants differs from that of the two 
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otlier states^ and it has some affinity to ^tlie idiom of Tabiinkii. 
The ground is cultivated with more care in Ussu than in the two 
other districts ; very rich mines of iron exist there and much wax 
Is collected. The kate of Bai-konka fonp the southern point of 
the Peninsula ; the interior is covered with high mountains said 
to be uninlmhited. The residence of the is situated at the 
bottom of a bay which forms-a large basin covered with a great 
number of islels^ and into which many rivers discharge themselves^ 
some of which are navigable. The cultivation of the soil occupies 
a great many hands ; rice is abundant and the forests pro- 
duce sago and cocoanuts. The inhabitants are inveterate head 
hunters. They exchange the productions of their soil for other 
goods with Biigis and the islanders of Salayer. The inhabitants 
of the districts of Poieang and of Rumbia, tributaries of the Rajah 
of Baton, continually commit hostilities against Bai-konka. 

The productions of the soil consist of rice, maize, sago, &e« 
They ai’e bartered at Buton for cloths manufactured in that island ; 
very extensive forests of teak wood are found in these districts. 
To the east are the states of Laiwui and Tabunku; many rajahs, 
chiefs of districts, unceasingly engaged in hostilities with each 
other, exercise the power there; this source of continual dissen- 
sions, as well as the murders which are perpetrated to obtain 
human skulls decimate the population. These very fertile 
countries, watered by many beautiful rivers, are generally %vell 
cultivated. The resources are sufficient to maintain a very numer- 
ous population, and the great number of navigable rivers, some of 
which flow from an extensive lake in the interior called by the 
natives I-opa, furnish easy means for transporting the productions 
of the country; many of these rivers have their embouchure in 
the large bay of Kendari (Vosmaer) where there is a harbour 
w hich might become the entrepdt of a very considemble commerce 
if only order and tranquillity were giiamnted to the settlers who 
should establish themselves in this bay. All the necessaries of 
life are here found in abundance, and the cultivations which 
demand more care wrould undoubtedly succeed, for the natives 
cultivate for their own use si^arcane, tobacco, siri &c. The forests, 
independently of timber, offer sago, cocoimt and betelnut. The 
country abounds in large game and the sea swarms with Ashes, 
erustaccea and molluscs. The houses, raised upon piles, are never 
collected in hamlets or villages but are dispei*sed here and there, 
according to the extent of the cultivated tract comprised in the 
enclosure with which each property is surrounded The effectual 
protection of European power, would assure to this agricultural 
and laborious people an existence free from the devastating incur- 
sions which the pirates of the neighbouring coasts frequently make 
on their solitary retreats. To break up the soil and plant rice, 
the rohabitants follow a very simple method of cullure as they do 
not practise rice culture by irrigation (sawali.) They set ire to 
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the tract wMcIi they propose to cultivate. Wlieii they proceed to 
plant the rice^ a superstitious usage requires them to till a dog ; 
they pretend that by means of this saciihce, which is preceded by 
many formalities, the land acquires a higher degree of fertility and 
that the labourers will be exempt from calamities and sickness. 
When the harvest is finished, rejoicings and festivities commence ; 
at the end of the time consecrated to rejoicings, the most notable 
men quit their abodes and go to fulfil by murder a reli^gious duty, 
or rather they commit it to render homage to their deceased 
parents*. The head hunter^ furnished with his klewang f^sword) 
alone or accompanied by some other individuals, sets out, directing 
his steps by preference to a hostile district. He often also goes 
in quest of a victim along the shore, in the hope of meeting a 
stranger whom he may slay ; the sex and age of the victim are 
indiferent to him ; ail means are good which can be put in opera- 
tion to obtain the coveted head. When he has succeeded, the 
murderer immediately returns but before entering his dwell- 
ing, he suspends his hideous trophy at some distance. Three 
days are passed in rejoicings and then the head is carried beneath 
bis roof, the upper part of the skull, garnished with hair, is taken 
off ; then commence rejoicings in which the less fortunate neigh- 
bours are invited to participate ; all then walk thrice round the 
house in procession taking care to sacrifice at each time as many 
fowls as there are individuals who have taken part in the murder. 
Then custom requires that the scalped part of the head or a portion 
of the cranium should be suspended at the gate or placed at the 
parental tomb. They terminate the ceremonies with the discord- 
ant sounds of musical instruments, ciies and rejoicings which often 
last many days. They often divide the skull into many parts 
taking care to offer a morsel to the chief. When the capture has 
been made by the chief this partition does not take place. 

To the north of the district of Laiwui is found that of Tabunku; 
its extent is very considerable, the country is more mountainous 
than in the state of Laiwui, and it is waterod by fewer nvers; a 
pliysical co astitution from whence arises the aridity of the ground, 
and the little attention which the inhabitants give to its cultivation. 
The dialect not being at all the same as that of the neighbouring 
people, and their religious ideas presenting some difference, these 
are thought to offer grounds for not attributing the same origin 
to them; it is certain that these disparities give rise to incessant 
discords betwixt the inhabitants of these acyoiBing states. The 
chief place of the state of Tabunku it a town of the same name, 
situated on the shore, on the slope of the mountains which come 
down to the sandy coast; this is covered with deep holes and sand 
banks which make the access difficult; the shallow water even in 
the port, only makes it accessible in light vessels. The coasting 
trading on the neighbouring coasts and on those of the island of 
Bongai is carried on by a gi’eat number of native boats, such as 
kom-Jmraj jeran^kaU) and fodmakan. This port would b® 
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more regularly visited by tbe Malay trader if he were certain of 
finding shelter and protection there^ against the piiates. Hot- 
withstanding the unprotected state in which the coasts are lell^ 
many ■ Bugis and Makassar boats come to Tabuokii to purchase 
the productions of the country, amongst which tiipan^ tortoise- 
shell, shark^s fins and wax are the most valuable. This trade 
would become much extended under a protecting power, which, 
uniting the will with the means, should compel the rajah to give 
more safety to the peaceful trader and should destroy, by its 
steamers, not only the prahus of the pirates, but annihilate pimcy 
in the haunts of these robbers, where the pirates of the eastern 
islands, known under the name of Tobelio, also find a refuge® 
The districts of this coast noted for their participation in piratical 
acts, are those of Losernareh and Tomori; they are at the present 
time, as they were formerly, the asylum of a collection of vaga- 
bonds, who come there to commit all kinds of depredations, and 
whose lawless exploits as well on shore as at sea, disturb the 
repose of the other states, endanger the slight degree of prosperity 
which they enjoy and place a barrier to the development of com- 
merce in these countries. The rajah himself, should not be 
allowed to encroach upon the rights of neighbouring states, as he 
has done by wresting from that of Laiwuii the power over the 
district of of Lasolo formerly dependant on that state. 

The absolute power at Tabunku is hereditary in the two sexes. 
Mahomedanism counts a few followers, very remiss in the perform- 
ance of their religious duties, but the greatest part of the population 
is idolatrous. Murder and robbery are carried on under less 
concealed forms than in the neighbouring states ^ attempts of this 
nature are not only made individually and by ambuscade ; but 
expeditions, the chief object of which is to obtain human heads, are 
made by large armed bands, often embarked for this purpose in 
prahus 5 these murderers carry desolation wherever they fancy 
‘they will obtain heads to cut off, and furnished with this bloody 
booty they return in triumph. The authority of the rajah 
extends to the bottom of the gulf of Tolo; it also comprises the 
state of Tomaiki, a part of Celebes respecting which no trust- 
worthy information exists, but which is said to be rich in gold, 
iron and pamor ; a lake of large size and at a considerable height 
above the level of the sea, exists in the interior; a large 
river runs out of it which is said to be navigable to a consideraWe 
distance inland. 

The rajah of Tabunku, although exercising absolute power in 
his states and asserting an unlimited authority over his subjects, 
nevertheless in 1826 recognised the Sultan of Ternate as his feudal 
superior; an armed expedition supported by some vessels of our 
Government, imposed this obligation as well as that of paying 
an annual tax: to the Sultan; since that time an utmsar (envoy) 
of the Sultan of Ternate is ' chaiged to superintend ihe conduct 
of the rajah* This method of exercising surveillance may proba- 
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My be recommended on the ground of economy, but its efficacy- 
may be doubted in a moral and political point of view. 

Tlie bay of Kendari, now called Vosmaer’s bay, of which we 
have made mention above, is situated in a country watered by two 
beautiful rivers; the ground is elevated, and very well cultivated 
by a population scanty in proportion to the extent of the country 
which they occupy. The coast is covered with wood adapted for 
ship building and carpentery purposes. E-ice as well as all the 
other articles of first necessity, are very cheap; the climate is texn- 
perate and the air salubrious; from the month of April to August 
which Mr Vosmaer spent in this bay, the thermometer ranged 
from 70® to 89® Fahr. The road offers an anchorage and the 
necessary resources for trade ; ships of large tonnage can enter 
and will find all naval requisites* For the rest, the following are 
the terms in which Mr Vosmaer expressed himself in 1831, 
relative to the importance of his discovery. — A crowd of 
circumstances combine to make Kendari an establishment of 
extreme importance to us. As under the management of a 
clever administrator, this point of the coast could not fail to 
become one of the principal markets of our possessions, our in^ 
fluence on Celebes would be largely increased. When the trade 
shall have been fixed at Kendari the advantages which will fiow 
from it will unite more closely to us the native tribes under the 
authority of the Government. A great number of prahus, which, 
in the present state of things, shuii our ports while nevertheless 
visiting the richest parts of our possessions, and which carry on 
the most active relations with foreign possessions, would come 
and establish themselves here and be principally dependant on 
us. The trade, well regulated, as well as the establishment of 
a regular power, w'ould act favorably on the condition of the 
population of these distant countries, and above all it would have 
a beneficial influence on the safety of the navigation in these 
latitudes, by furnishing the natives with more numerous means 
of an honest livelihood. If, as has been proposed by Govern- 
ment, it is w^ished to try by means of gentleness and persuasion 
to reform the pirates and to bring them to a better state of life, 
there could be no better point on the coast chosen for such an 
experiment.'^ 

Vosmaer's bay is large and beautiful, and well situated for 
trade. It stretches from east to west. The entrance is in 3® 53' 
20" South Lat. and 122® 31' East Long. The best anchorage is 
about two cables length from the shore in 10 fathoms with the 
fort bearing North East. The principal village is called Kamdong 
Tiworo. The country is healthy, hilly and agreeably diversified 
with heights and valleys; further in the interior there are exten- 
sive plains where the country is well adapted to the rearing of 
cattle; the country is modemtely wooded with more extensive 
forest in the interior. 

{To be Contimed*) 
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ADVICE TO INVALIDS BESORTING TO SINGAPORE.* 

Those who only purpose making the trip for tlie benefit of the voyage and a few 
days stay at Sinram>re can be tolerably weU accomodated, at two respeetabie 
Hotels; where if they do not obtain lu^es they can at aU evente get good 
wholesome necessaries, for such sojourners Hotel aMomt^ation xs suttcirat, but tor 
individuals or femilies who wish to avoid some of the hottest months m Calcutta 
bv a more continued residence here it witt be preferable to rent a House. These are 
ffmerally procurable of a sufficiently commodious descnptios, m eligible situations 
for from S to 40 Dollars a mouth, they can be readily tumishedfrom the shops of 
the Chinese carpenters at trifling expense, probably realizing by auction on the 
departure of the owner within 10 or 15 per cent ot oiigmal cost. Good fish and 
poultry are abundant. I^owls full grown are to be had at alK)ut ^ the dozen, 
Tui’keys $2 per pair, Ducks S3| per dozen, Geese $l each, Mutton is procuiuMe 
two or three times a week of excellent quality, an hind quarter costs 1^5, Beet is 
tough, lean and generally unfit for use except as soup-meat, of yegetabies and traits 
I have already spoken. I would recommend persons leaving Calcutta to bring all 
their household servants with them, those they will find here are of the very worst 
description, and exorbitant in their demand tor \vages, Chinese are to be procui-ed 
for out door work, but are not safe to be trusted wnere there is temptation, parti- 
cularly by strangers, when good they are about the best class of household servants, 
but when bad they are clever and dangerous rogues. There are numbers of palan- 
keen carriages for hire in the Bazaar, but they are dirty, unsightly vehicles and for 
the most part quite unfit for a Lady’s use. The hire per month is about 25 Dollars 
for one of the best, so that persons intending to make this their place of residence 
for some months had better bring with them a light Pony Phmton if they wish to 
be comfortable, good Ponies are generally procurable for from 50 to $100 each. If 
the visitor be particular about his wines he had better lay in a stock at Calcutta, 
those procurable here are always inferior. Europe articles such as Hams, Jams and 
all Oilman’s stores are generally abundant and reasonable. The visitor must not 
expect to find many external resources here, the Community being composed of 
working busy people, they have no time to throw away upon idlers, who left to 
themselves are apt to complain of neglect, this is not altogether fair or reasonable, 
a man’s business must always be paramount to the gratification of cultivating new 
acquaintances. The roads are pretty good and the drives about Town numerous, 
the longest Boad ffiom Town is about 12 miles. Pleasant little excursions may 
he made to neighbouring Islands or round the Island of Singapore itsell^ a trip that 
mustafibrd full gratification to the lover of the picturesque, the waving outline of 
the Island with its pretty little coves, and occasional sandy Beach, the vai’ying 
tints of ibiiage from the small hills wmcli stud the Island being plac^ at diiferent 
planes of elevation and covered with various sorts ofTrees, the jutting headlands 
which on the northern side project so tar as to give the voyager the idea of sailing 
through a series of beaautiful Lakes, so completely do you appearto be shut in by 
them, the smooth clear water, all contribute to form a scene calculated to soothe 
ike irritability of the invalid and grat^ the admirer of nature’s loveliness. So far 
the Invalid can enjoy the best exercises for the recovery of health, in occasional 
boating, or riding and driving in the open air during the cool moxhings and ev enings 
which he can remain out with perfect safety until 7 o’clock unless on some particu- 
larly hot morning. May and June are less agreeable than the rest of the year from 
the prevalence of tlie southerly winds and it is rather remarkable that the 
stronger the^ winds blow the more enervating they are, strangers are very apt 
to tit in this wind and call it a fine breeze, old Residents cannot do so with im- 
pumty, on the contraiy they carefully avoid its influence. I would strongly adviro 
all who aw desirous of keeping their health to carefully exclude It, even at the 
expense of tem|»orary heat ana discomffirt. There are no public amusements or 
evm Library t in the place and the only lion is the Chinese Temple at Teluk Ayer,. 

^ ^ sp^imen of^ Chinese taste and rich carving is not unworthy of a visit. 
.Mtiiough the h^t during the day is frequently oppresrive the nights are 
always sufficiently cool to ^low of refreshing sleep and this alone to an invalid 
ja 01 vast .importance and is perhaps upon tiie whole the greatest avantage to 
be derived by a change from Continental India to the Straits. 

valuable re|>prt on the Medical Topography of the Island 
vraahotlritteSforpuffixtto” but winch wemay remind ourreaders 

t A Library has since been formed. 
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NOTICES OF PINANG.* 

The arrival and long residence of Mr Dickens in the island as 
J Edge and Magistrate was not attended with the permanent benefit 
which no doubt was contemplated. It seems tlmt bis functions 
were not confined to the administration of Civil and Criminal 
J ustice, hut that he was to legislate for the island, and from the 
documents here published the reader who feels an interest in the 
question will be enabled to form an opinion as to whether the 
island would have benefitted more by the introduction of the system 
proposed by Mr Dickens than it has done by the establishment 
of a Recorder's Court, which event it was that in 1805 supereieded 
Mr Dickens altogether and necessitated his return to Bengal. 

Mr Dickens arrived here on the 7th August 1801, and shortly 
after a dispatch from which some extracts here follow was ad- 
dressed by him to the Governor-General, the Marquis of Wel- 
lesley. 

25th October y 1801. 

My Iiord, 

1. In obedience to the ordei'S of your Excellency in Council 
having embarked on board the Clyde, I arrived at this Settlement on 
• the 7th of last August. After my arrival the Lieutenant-Governor, 
Sir George Leith, notified my appointment by proclamation, and 
thereupon I assumed the duties of the magistracy, and pursuant 

* Coiitinued from p. 172. 
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to your Excellency’s commands I have acted ^ and sliall continue 
to act on the principles of the existing regulations until further 

orders. , . -r. « 

2. I have the honor to enclose tor your Excellency's perusal a 
copy of a letter which I found it necessary to address to the 
Lieutenant Governor of the Settlement^ who has been gra-ciously 
pleased to tell me as far as lies in Ms power^, he will ^ be happy to 
attend to my suggestions in aid of the Police establishment^ and 
for the full elucidation of this subject^ I have now submitted for 
your Excellency’s perusal, a return of the Magistrate’s establish 
ment and an abstract return of the state of the Gaol, on the day 
of the date of my amvai at this island. 

3. As the property in houses and cultivated lands on this island 
is of considerable value, some focal law is requisite for the guidance 
of the Judge in the complicated questions that frequently arise 
in the Court of Adawlut, and from several recent instances of 
apparent fraud, I cannot too strongly recommend to your Excel- 
lency the enacting of some law, for the security of titles to 
purchasers &c., and to prevent fraud and imposition in the sale and 
mortgage of houses and lands on this island and its dependencies. 
I take the liberty of enclosing the draft of a regulation, which I 
humbly submit as" effectual for the aforesaid purposes. 

4. It is also necessary that the Magistmte or some other person 
should be empowered as Ordinary to take possession of the real 
and personal property of persons dying intestate on the island or 
where they leave executors, and these are absent from the Settle- 
ment, to hold the same, in usum jus habentis, till such persons, or 
those they appoint administer the same in due course of law. 
Great frauds are said to prevail in this respect, and the creditors 
on the island at present find it impossible to make the assets of 
the deceased available to the payment of their debts, no one being 
resident in many cases whom they may call to account for the 
distiibution of sueli assets. 

5. I forbear to trouble your Excellency with any other obser- 
vations of a less important nature, well knowing the want of leisure 
which your high avocations will not allow oi being bestowed on 
objects of little relative importance, but all such other remarks as 
focal experience has enabled me to make, when called upon I 
shall be happy to submit to your Excellency’s consideration. 

Sir George Leith, Baronet, Lieutenant-Governor, &c. &c. 

Sir, 

Since my arrival at this Settlement, I have inspected the 
public: records, and find the law- and regulations for the adminis- 
t 2 *atioii of justice, to be contained in a letter dated the 1st August 
1794 from the Governor-General in' Coimcii| addressed to Mr 
Light the then Simerintendent of the island. 
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I confess,, tliat I cannot readily conceive it to liave been tlie 
intention of His Excellency the most Noble the Goveraor-General 
in ■ Council to appoint me Judge and Magistrate of this Settle- 
menty and at the same time to withhold from me judicial and magis- 
terial authority^ and I am also fully aware of my Inability to 
render the goTornment or the public much service, under the 
existing regulations, which 1 lament were not made known to me 
prior to my departure from Calcutta. But I will cheerfully exert 
myself in performing my share of the public business, so as to 
lessen the public inconvenience as much as the personal labours 
of an individual can effect it, and when it is considered that the 
cuiTont business of the Court of Adawlut is managed through the 
medium of Portuguese, Chinese, Malay, and Siamese interpre- 
tation, that the proceedings of every case criminal and civil are 
reduced into writing, that there is not a single officer attached to 
the Court, but the Provost or Gaoler, that the Judge or Ma- 
gistrate had neither register, clerk nor assistant of any kind, and 
that the business civil and criminal is considerable, independent 
of the Police, it will be apparent that little of it can be well per- 
formed, that much, of it must be delayed, and that until the afore- 
said regulations are entirely abolished, justice cannot be effectually 
administered to the inhabitants of this populous island. To 
establish a regular Court of J ustiee for this Settlement, is a work 
that may easily be effected, and I hope will not any longer be 
delayed. 

As I am of opinion that the power- given to you by the afore- 
said regulations, of demanding of British subjects to account 
with their creditors, and in certain cases of summoning them 
before you &c. &c., is not suclfa power, as could be delegated by 
you to me, I have been under the necessity of declining all 
interference in complaints against British Subjects of either a civil 
or criminal nature, but as I had the honor of personally declaring 
to you, that I was at all times ready to give you my opinion as a 
Lawyer, when you should think proper to call for it, permit me 
now to repeat that declaration, at the same time guarding it witli 
this proviso that the opinion be not privately required in any case, 
wherein I may be afterwards required to examine in my official 
capacity, that is in any case wherein a British subject may be 
the complainant and when the defendant may plead a set off or 
other counter claim to the British subject. 

I consider it as part of my duty as Magistrate to Superinten- 
dent the Police, and when I state tliat I am assisted only by the 
acting Provost Mr John Brown, that I have only two peons, 
ignomnt illiterate men, and that the Provost (who acts also as 
Sheriff, Goaler, Coroner, Constable, Bailiff’ and Officer of Police) 
has under Mm only 1 Jemadar and 5 Peons, that the prisoners in 
Gaol are upwards of one hundred persons, and that the state of 
society among the mixed population of the island, requires a 
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vigorous superintendence hj daj, and a strict watcli and giiard 
by niglit^ it will he self-evident, that no means of preventing 
offences can be taken witli any hope of success under siicli an 
inefficient Police. The Captains of the Choolias and Chinese have^ 
it is true, each 5 peons to go their rounds, but it does not appear 
to me, that this force can in any respect be relied on for the 
security of the town, its harbour and environs. I am of opinion 
that a very considerable addition of the police establislinaeiit is 
immediately requisite and that two or more Tannahs or night 

f uards should be established, that patroles should go every two 
ours of the night round the town and harbour, and that one boat 
at least during the night should be in constant readiness, for the 
use of the police establishment, and if I am to have the Superin- 
tendance, I shall want people to bring me intelligence from all 
quarters of the island to enable me to perform my duty in this 
department. 

Abstract of the pay &c. of the officers under the Judge and 
Magistrate of the Sestiement of Prince of Wales Island for the 
month of September 1801. 

To Andrew McIntosh Interpreter of the Portuguese, 


Malay and Moor Language. . 25 

To a Mussulman officer to administer oaths. 8 

To two Peons attending the J udge. ® .. ... ® 10 

To John Brown, Provost, his Salary. ............... 45 78 

To House Rent for the Provost* 20' 

To Salary of one J emadar and 4 Peons attending the 

Provost 24 

To one Extra Peon to oversee Prisoners when at work. 4 


Spanish Dollars 1J36 78 


(Signed) J. Dickens, 
Judge and Magistrate. 

Fort Cornwallis, October 1st, 1801. 


Previous to quitting Calcutta, Mr Dickens had been called upon 
by the Supreme Government for his sentiments as to the nature of 
the law and the mode of administering it, best suited to the circum- 
stances of this island at that time. The paper drawn up and 
submitted by Mr Dickens on this occasion, though lengthy and 
not applicable to present: times, may be read with interest, as the 
opinion of a talented Lawyer of -the day on the best mode of 
introducing both the, forms and substance of justice into Prince 
of Wales Island. Fj’om tins document also may be gathered an 
insight into the mode of administering justice which existed, at the 
time of Mr Dickens' arrival on the island, but the bulk of the 
paper is occupied with suggestions for the establishment of a more 
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efficient system botli Civil and Criminal, which were stihseqiiently 
matured by time and local expenence and finally submitted to 
govemment in a definite shape, but at the time this was effected 
the Home authorities had determined on the establishment of a 
Becorder’s Courto 


Oe tlie Civil When Mr Light as before stated took possession, 
jiirispradeEce of Prince of Wales Island for the East India Com- 
?£ 5^ ps^^y^ he was appointed to its government, under 

Wales Island, Superintendent, f have not learnt 

whether he was furnished froin the Governor-General in Council, 
with a commission giving him judicial authority on the island ; 
but I have rather understood that he was not so armeds 


It appears that in August 1794 Regulations for the Adminis- 
tration of Justice at Prince of Wales Island, in a letter signed by 
Mr Secretary Barlow, were conveyed to the then Superintendent. 
I have not had the benefit of perusing that document as it was 
not among the papers received by me from the office of Mr 
Crommelin, and I am ignorant whether any subsequent regulations 
have been enacted by the Governor-General in Council. 

It appears however from sundry papers, which I have perused, 
that there now is, and for some time past has been, an European 
gentleman acting as Magistrate on the island and that he holds a 
Court for the trial of civil cases in the fii’st instance where the 


matter in dispute exceeds in value a certain sum. This Court is also 
in otlier cases a Court of Appeal from three subordinate Courts, 
wherein three persons preside respectively, under the appellation 
of Captain of the Chinese, Captain of the Malays, and Captain 
of the Chooliars. These subordinate Courts take cognizance in 
such cases only where the matter in dispute is under a certain 
value, and the Captain of each subordinate Court is assisted by a 
certain number of his class, who are all called assessors. The 


Court of the European Magistrate is held on Tuesdays and Fridays, 
that the suitors may have the benefit of an immediate appeal from 
the Courts of the Captains, which are held on Mondays and 
Thursdays. It does not appear from the papers I have perused, 
whether any criminal cases, wherein either Europeans or Arme- 
nians were defendants^ have been decided in the Court of the 
European Magistrate. 

Prince of Wales Island being first peopled under the flag of 
the English East India Company, must I apprehend be accounted 
a colony planted by British subjects, and it seems to be the only 
establishment belonging to the Company in the East Indies, which 
can be properly called a British Colony. It is the only place in 
India, where Britons in common with Asiatics, have acquired, 
under the Grant of the Company, property in the land which they 
cultivate. In this island, there are not any aborigine owners, or 
possessors of the soil 
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Tiicre could not be any Laws in force on this island at tlie time 
of its cession, as it was not inhabited. 

Now it is a maxim of the Law of England when an iinirihabiteci 
coimtry is planted by British subjects., that they carry with them 
so much of the Law of England, as is applicable to the sitiiation 
and condition of their infant colony. 

And this maxim would apply to Prince of Wales of Island were 
it not for the several Acts of the Legislature and Charters of the 
King delegating to the East India Company and their represen- 
tative the Governor-Geueral in Council Sovereign Power to 
direct, control, and order the civil -governments established, or to 
be established within the limits of the Company’s exclusive trade.* 

In the exercise of this power these are facts, which may be 
properly submitted for the considemtion of the Governor-General 
in Council, viz. 

That the several inhabitants of Prince of Wales Island entertain 
very different religious persuasions, that they possess distinct and 
various prejudices, have peculiar manners, and have brought with 
them from the several countries from wdiich they have emigrated 
many local usages and customs. 

In enacting regulations for the Civil Jurisprudence of the island, 
it must be of importance that the peculiar prejudices of all classes 
of the inhabitants are known, so far at least as to enable tlie 
Governor-General by a reasonable accommodation to enlist and 
call these very prejudices in aid of the Laws. This effected, the 
regulations will acquire a vital principle not otherwise to be com- 
municated to them. 

With a view to this accommodation it appears advisable to 
preserve to each class its religious rites and ceremonies, and all 
their civil laws, usages, and customs, in all cases of contract 
cohere the classes are not yuhred^ either respecting property in move- 
ables, money or other matter, in all cases of successioii or 
inheritance to moveable property and in all the rights and duties, 
which appertain to individuals in each class respectively in their 
several subordinate civil relations of master and servant, husband 
and wife, parent and child, guardian and ward, and if any dispute 
arises between members of the same class respecting these mattere, 
the case should be decided according to the law's, usages, and 
customs of that class. 

But if any dispute arises between individuals, who are not 
members of the same class^ respecting any of these last mentioned 
rights, or duties, the case must be decided according to the princi- 
ples of natural justice and equity, as there could not be any 
peculiar law, usage or custom common to both parties; but in 
the case of contracts where the plaintiff and defendant are not 
members of the- same class., the law of the defendants should 

Vide 03 Geo. 0 pr. Sec. 40 consolidating all former powers. 
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decide the case, imless the parties have agreed in coiilractinc®’ 
what law shall decide any dispute that might at any time arise 
between them respecting the construction of such contract. 

In questions of succession to moveable property as before 
mentioned, the law, custom and usage of tlie class to which the 
deceased appertained, should decide the controversy, but if the 
question arises upon the construction of a uill or written instru- 
ment, such question should be determined by the intention of the 
party, to be collected only from the will or instrument a7id 7 iotfrom 
any parole evidence of that intention. 

In cases of personal actions from wTongs such as assaults 
false imprisonments, trespasses upon either person or moveable 
property, niiisances and defamatory words, the peculiar local law 
Of usage of either class could not furnish a fit rule to decide them. 
In these cases a complainant in a civil action merely asks a 
compensation in damages for a civil injury done to him, and the 
Magistrate in such cases is fully competent to apportion tlie 
damages according to the circumstances of each case, and the 
relative situations of the parties. 

I have hitherto remarked only on J urisprudence, as it affects 
moveable property in contradistinction to immoveable property.*'* 

By moveable property is meant all sorts of tilings which a man 
may carry with him wherever he goes, and by immoveable pro- 
perty is meant land, houses, or whatever is fixed to the soil. 

I think the civil Jurisprudence regulating the right to immove- 
able property at Prince of Wales Island in cases of disputed titles, 
either by succession, devise, gift, gmnt, contract, mortgage or 
judgment, should be general and universal among all classes of 
the inhabitants of whatever description or colour w^hether 
European or Asiatic. 

I propose to shew that the Governor-General by enacting a 
regulation to this effect, would not infringe any law, custom or 
usage of any class of the inhabitants, nor any contract express or 
implied on the part of the Company, and afterwards 1 flatter 
myself, I shall make it abundantly ^apparent that sound policy 
requires such a regulation. 

I shall assume it as an uncontrovertible position, that all the 
land of Prince Wales Island belongs to the Company, as Lords 
paramount, subject to such legal and equitable rights as the present 
possessors may derive under the implied or express grants of the 
Company. The following statement will, I apprehend, establish 
this position. 

In 1786, when all the island was uninhabited and ceded, in that 

* A regulation Is necessary empowering the Judge to determine all disputes 
among Mariners respecting wages &c. This at Prince of Wales Island has here- 
tofore been a matter of much litigation. It might he framed with analogy to the 
proceedings on the Admiralty side of the Supreme Cbui't under a Eibel against 
the Ship owners and Commanders. 
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atatej to the Company, by the cession the property in the mil. 
became vested in the Company. ^ Afterwards Mr Light invited 
Chinese, Malay and other colonists, to settle on the island, and 
for encouraging them to remain, permitted each individuai to 
occupy a particular spot of land which he assigned to him, in 
exclusion of all others. The new colonists having bestowed their 
labour in clearing the spots so assigned to them, assumed it after- 
wards, as a necessary consequence, that they, their heirs and 
assigns, had an absolute and exclusive right to this portion of the 
island ; and under this title, some of the first occupants, their 
heirs or assigns now hold divers parcels of land. But there are 
others who hold land by virtue of written and registered grant from 
the Superintendent of the Island, in which grant there was not any 
limitation of time, and therefore they were disapproved^ by the 
Governor-General in Council, and in 1794 the inea Siiperinteii- 
dant was directed not to issue any more grants of land, unless tliere 
was inserted in each gi*ant, a limitation of its duration for a certain 
number of years. Now admitting, that those who hold under either 
of the before mentioned titles, are entitled to the full extent, of 
either what is expressed in the grant, or what is fairly to be 
implied from the circumstances attending their first occupancy 
of the land, yet this matter is indisputable, — that not a single 
possessor, or owner of land at Prince of Wales Island can derive 
his title, under any peculiar local law of the place from which such 
possessor emigrated, for each and every possessor, owner of the 
land, or those under whom he derives, gained their right by one 
general mode, that is, by the express or implied grant of tlie 
Company, the Lords paramount of the island; and then as such 
a regulation as is recommended would not be repugnant to such 
gmnts and would not interfere with any local law, peculiar usage 
or custom of either of the classes, it is clearly competent for the 
East India Company through their legal representative the Go- 
vernor-General in Council exercising legislative authority, to 
establish one general iinivemal law for all classes, as the law of the 
land, the Lex rei sitae, to govern and determine all questions 
of right to the land of Prince of Wales Island. 

Having thus established the competency of the Governor-Ge- 
neral in Council to enact such a regulation, it remains to prove 
its expediency. 

And I think the civil policy of such a regulation is shewn, if 
we consider, that it would furnish a certain rule, and readier means 
of determining all disputed questions of title to land, by any of 
the modes by which a right to the possession of land may be 
acquired or lost, than if the Judge was laid under a legal necessity 
of referring to various, and perhaps discordant, intricate, and to 
him unintelligible laws, customs and usages, brought by various 
classes of men from the diftereut countries, from which they 
emigrated to Prince of Wales Maud* 
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One genera! universal law respecting tlie acquisition or alienation 
of laiidj would also have more publicity and stability titan a 
variety of local laws^ usages and^ customs culled from all the 
countries from which the new colonists had emigrated. Such local 
lawsj usages, and customs, could not give the rule where the 
litigating parties came from different countries and were of distinct 
classes, and this inconvenience must constantly attend the intro- 
duction of such local laws, usages and customs, viz.— The law that 
is to govern the disposition of land, must follow the person of the 
tenant, and must change as the land by alienation shifted its 
owners from one class to another class of the inhabitants. Then ' 
the law of the land would be as various as the several classes of 
its inhabitants, and each new comer would bring his own law of 
the land along with him. But the policy of all the civilized part 
of the world has determined otherwise. In England and on the 
Continent of Europe while the law of transitory actions follows 
the person of the owner, and while it has in most countries been 
settled that when a stranger dies in a foreign country leaving 
effects there, the right of succession is according to the law of the 
place where he was domiciled, the law directing the succession 
to immoveable property has been emphatically called the law 
of the land’^ that is the Lex Rei Sitae’’ and is the same for all 
men, owners of land in all those countries, which are considered as 
civilized. 

The civil policy of such a regulation will be also apparent, in 
as much as by furnishing a certain rule or ready means of deter- 
mining all disputed cases of title to land, it must necessarily lessen 
litigation and prevent fraud, and it will also furnish to the govern- 
ment some security for the fidelity of the land-owners of the 
island; for then, the land-owners however divided in interests by 
their peculiar prejudices, manners and customs, will have one 
common tie, one bond of union with the State, all holding under 
the EastTndia Company by the same general universal law; they 
will be all interested in the support of the established government; 
and by thus opposing their general interests as land-owners, to 
their peculiar interests as members of a class, a proper balance may 
be preserved between all classes and a check be given to any com- 
binations against the government. 

The civil policy of such a regulation will also be found by its 
furnishing to government a ready knowledge of the fact who is 
the real owner of every spot of land on the island and particularly 
if the possession of landed ])roj)erty to a given value should be 
made an indispensible qualification for any Asiatics holding any 
office of trust, such as Captain of a class, assessor &c., and it such 
a qualification in England is necessary, a multa fortiore” is it at 
Prince of Wales Island where you cannot have any firm reliance 
on the morals or fidelity of the Asiatic colonists to the government 
there established. 
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Siicli a regiilatioE would undoubtedly aceelerate ibe tmmhr 
and circulation of the landed property of the iglaiid^ and this is a 
veiy important point if it is considered that^ Prince of Wales 
Island may be made an emporinm and the mediiiin of a eommeree 
extending to India, the Coasts of Arabia, Africa, America and 
Europe from China and the whole Eastern Archipelago. 

Such a regulation would quiet every land-owner in his posses- 
sion of the land and would thereby occasion larger capitals to be 
laid out on its improvement. 

The whole island would by necessaiy consequence be brought 
into cultivation at the earliest period which its population could 
effect 5 and finally the island would thereby afford t»i the Company 
an ample revenue through the medium of an equal and moderate 
Assessment according to the value of the land*, a revenue sufficient 
to provide for the expences of its civil government and without 
such Tax in any manner operating so as to prevent the full 
population of the island or at all interfering with its coininercial 
prosperity. 

With respect to what may be called the form and figiirs 
Judicis^^ to be hereafter established in the Court of the Judge of 
the Settlement of Prince of Wales Island, perhaps, it w'ould be 
proper that this Court should not in the first instance entertain 
original jurisdiction in some particular cases, where the parties 
were of the same class of the inhabitants, or in actions of debt or 
on promises among people of the same class, where the matter in 
dispute w^as under a certain value, and therefore I beg leave to 
submit, whether it would not be proper to preserve the Courts of 
the Captains of the Chinese, Malays, and Chooiiars, under proper 
checks and regulations. These Courts, perhaps, might be allowed 
to have cognizance in the first instance of all disputes, where the 
litigating parties were of the same class, and that should hereafter 
arise between masters and servants, husbands and wives, parents 
and children, guardians and wards; and also in matters of contract 
where the matter in dispute w'as under 10 dollars, and the dis- 
putants were of the same class. An appeal however in ail cases 
should be allowed to the Court of the J udge from the Courts of 
the Captains, if it was prosecuted within a given time. The Court 
of the Judge might entertain original and eajcteiue Jurisdiction of 
all actions, or causes of action between members of different 
classes, even %vhere the litigating parties were in the beforemen- 
tioned relative situations of masters and servants &e., and where 
the cause of action was not a matter of debt, promise or contract, 
but a matter of wrong or injury, such for instance as actions where 
a : reparation was sought in damages for a trespass and assault 
upon the person or goods, for a nuisance or defamation, and 
particularly in all mattei’s of disputed title to land either by 
eontract^.or' succession; and also in cases of disputed succes- 
sion to moveable property ; and in all actions of contract 
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where the matter in dispute was above a certain value. 

A form of process being established^ some discretionary power 
might be given to the J udge to vary it if necessary^ in particular 
cases^ in compliance with any prejudicesj that might be found to 
exist in any of the classes; and with respect to those defendants in 
civil suits, w^ho neglected or refused to appear or absconded to 
avoid answering the plaintiffs demand, when regularly preferred, 
some regulations, analogous to the exparte proceeding to a Judge- 
ment through the medium of the sequestration of the defendanf s 
lands and goods, as practised in the Supreme Court of J udicature, 
mioht be adopted at Prince of Wales Island in the Court of the 
Judge of that Settlement. 

Previous local knowledge is however indispensibly requisite to 
form an exact judgment on what should be the process of the 
Court of the Judge of the Settlement of Prince of Wales Island; 
and perhaps summary proceedings might in most civil cases be 
more conducive to substantial justice than a plenary suit How- 
ever in plenary proceedings, where an appeal is to he allowed to 
the Sudder at Calcutta it will become a question whether the mode 
practised in the Zillah Courts, of sending the depositions of 
witnesses taken down by way of question and answer shall be 
followed in the Court of the Judge at Prince of Wales Island, or 
that practised in the Supreme Court upon an appeal to the King 
in Council by sending only the depositions of the witnesses, as 
written from their mouths by the clerks, who blend together the 
questions and answers, and where each deposition is afterwards 
signed by each witness. Or the mode followed in England where 
the Jury find a special verdict of the facts thereby exercising 
their judgment on the evidence, and leaving only the law to the 
Court that is ultimately to decide. In favour of the latter mode 
the great difference between written and oral evidence may be 
urged, and against it that by such a mode all control would be 
removed from the J udge, who if he was corrupt might securely 
effect his wicked purposes in the perversion of justice. 

It is for the wisdom of the Governor-Genei-al in Council to 
determine the nature and mode of appeal from the Court of the 
Judge of the Settlement of Prince of Wales Island to the Court 
of the Sudder Adawlut at Calcutta. 

On the Crimi- papers of the office of the 

nal Jurisprudence Secretary to the Public Department that a Court 

Prince of Wales of Justice for the Trial of all Criminals ^except 
Island. Europeans) has been established at Prince of 

Wales Island. The members of this Court appear to have been 
the Superintendant or Acting Superintendant, and the Magistrate 
or Acting Magistrate for the time being; to these a third person 
was added who was stiled Assistant to me Superintendant. This 
Court seems however to have observed no regular form of pro- 
ceeding, nor practised any of the established rules of evidence. It 
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proceeded so far in capital cases, as to pronounce sentenee of 
deatli, but the judgment was not executed till eoiiimied by tlie 
Governor-General in Council. 

The right to inflict punishment for crimes and misdemeanoFs 
committed on Prince of Wales Island, being vested in the Go- 
vernor-General in Council, under the Statute which authorizes 
Mm to direct and control its civil government, 33 Geo. 3 Ch, 
Sec. it may be superfluous to consider whether this right 
would not belong to him independent of Statute but as I have no 
doubt of its being necessarily vested in the Governor-Geiieml in 
Council (independent of all Charters, or Statutes) as the Sovereiga 
executive power of the island, I will beg leave to state my reasons 
for writing so decided an opinion on this subject, on which I have 
heard other opinions have been entertained. 

In a state of nature, the right of inflicting punishment for an 
injury done to Mm by another man is vested in every individual. 
But when individuals, as at Prince of Wales Island, enter into a 
state of society, such right for the general good and by the implied 
consent of all is transferred to the Sovereign executive power of 
that society 5 and this cannot be denied %vithout reverting to the 
law of nature and making every individual who is injured by another, 
the Judge and Avenger of his own wrong j and what w’ould this 
be but to dissolve all the bonds of society. If then Prince of 
Wales Island is in a state of society, and not in a state of nature, 
the right of inflicting punishment for all crimes committed against 
the persons or property of individuals on that island must be 
necessarily vested in the Governor-General in Council who now 
is the legal representative of the Company, the Sovereign 
executive power of that society, and in conflrmation of this 
Doctrine (if it needed any) it may be urged that as crimes com- 
mited in one State of Society, are crimes immediately against that 
state and against that alone, the cognizance of them can only 
belong to the Sovereign executive power of that state of society, 
for it is a maxim of the law of nations, that one state will not take 
cognizance of crimes committed in the territories of another state 
and then it necessarily follows, that (except British subjects, who 
by statute are made amenable to the King’s Court of Fort William, 
&c.) all the other inhabitants of Prince of Wales Island are 
amenable only to the Court of Criminal Jurisdiction established on 
that island under the authority of the sovereign execiitive power, that 
is the Governor-Generai in Council, and cannot be brought before 
any other Court in any^ other flacey for any ciimes by them 
committed on Prince of Wales Island. It is generally the place 
where a crime is committed, that detennines the Jurisdiction, The 
Court of Criminal Jurisdiction for the Settlement of Prince of 

^ A Scotsman, or an Msliman cannot be tried in England for a crime by Mm 
committed in Ireland or Scotland, and tliongh apprehended in England, they am 
sent for trial to the place where the crime was. coxamitted. 
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Wales Island must liowever in one instance entertain jiirlsdictioii^ 
altliongli tlie offence be not committed on the island, or within 
the limits of its dependencies, and this is allowable by the laws 
of nations, which is the law of all countries in the instance alluded 
to. In the case of piracy,” a crime I am sony to say of frequent 
occurrence in the seas adjacent to Prince of Wales Island. A 
pirate is defined as the hostis humani generis,” and the crime of 
piracy consists in committing acts of robbery and depredation 
upon the high seas, which are the road of the universe, it too 
often unites with it murder and other crimes, and cannot be so 
easily guarded against as other robberies. It therefore demands 
exemplary punishment on a well known principle of Criminal 
Jurisprudence.* ^ In all countries of Europe, it is punished with 
death, and considering the Malay neighbourhood, and the great 
propensity of these people to piratical pursuits, perhaps it is at 
Prince of Wales Island that the crime of piracy should be more 
severely punished than at any other place. As to the punishment 
of other crimes, I know not of a more perfect Criminal Code than 
that of England. Then I humbly submit that it would be proper 
to establish (by a Commission to be issued by the Governor- 
General in Council) a Court of Criminal J urisdiction for the Trial 
of all Crimes and Misdemeanours committed at Prince of Wales 
Island or its dependencies, and the trial of all piratical acts com- 
mitted on the high seas, by any person or persons whatever 
(except British subjects) who may be brought before this Court. 

Such Court might consist of three members, two of whom (the 
Magistrate being one of the two) should in case of the sickness, or 
absence of the third, be sufficient to form a Court. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of the Island, the Judge and a third 
person to be selected from any of the civil officei’s of the govern- 
ment might perhaps be thought fit persons to be named in this 
Commission. 

The Lieutenant-Governor, when present, to preside, and in his 
absence the J udge who might act also as Recorder to the Criminal 
Court. In capital cases if there were but tw'o membei’s present 
and dissentient opinions, the case should be adjourned to a full 
Court and no jud^ent given. And if in a full Court there should 
not be an unanimous opinion in the coital cases, the case should 
be referred to the Sudder at Calcutta, in other cases, the majority 
of voices should decide unless it should be where there were but 
two members present, in which cases also, the judgment should be 
suspended, and the matter referred to a full Court for its determi- 
nation by the voices of a majority of all the Judges. 

A Session might be held on stated days every three months in 
the year, and the following method oi proceedings might be 
observed in the stages of a criminal prosecution from the arrest of 

^ siiBt peccata maxime, quae difScillime procaventur.” 
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the party accused to tlie execution of tlie sentence pronounced 
against hini^ viz. 

All persons whatsoever (except the Lieutenant-Governor) 
should be liable to arrest by the warrant of the Magistrate when 
legally accused before him of any crime but no person should be 
arrested unless he was previously charged' upon oath before the 
Magistrate with such crime as would at least justify the holding 
him to bail when taken in the very act of committing the crime or 
upon hue and cry after it, in which cases no previous charge 
could be necessary. When the person accused should fee brought 
before the Magistrate, he should proceed wdthoiit any unnecessary 
delay to examine into the circumstances of the crime alleged 
against the prisoner and if it manifestly appeared that no such 
crime had been committed or that the suspicion entertained of the 
prisoner was wholly groundless, then he should be discharged; but 
otherwise according to the circumstances of each case, the prisoner 
should be either committed, or admitted to bail. In what cases 
bail should be admitted of right, might be determined by the 
principles, which guide the Magistrate in England, or by any 
particular regulation to be for that purpose enacted by the Go- 
veraor-General in Council. 

When a pi’isoner is brought to trial, that is called to answer the 
matter charged upon him, the accusation should be read and ex- 
plained to him, in such manner that he may clearly apprehend of 
what he is accused. This accusation should have been previously fram- 
ed according to the evidence before the Magistrate, by an officer of 
the Court, and it should set forth the name, degree and class of tha 
accused, the time and place where the fact is charged to have been 
committed, and it should describe with perspicuity and certainty, 
the offence charged upon the prisoner. Previous to the trial, the 
prisoner should have had due notice when it was to take place ; 
and the assistance of the Magistrate to enforce the attendance of 
any w'itn esses whom the prisoner desired to call, should be offered 
to him, and the goaler should take down in WTiting a list of the 
names of such witnesses for the prisoner and their places of abode, 
and deliver such list to the Magistrate a day or two previous to 
the trial. At the trial, if the prisoner openly and voluntarily 
confesses the fact of which he is accused, such confession being 
the best evidence thereof, the Court has nothing to do but to 
award judgment, humanity however might perhaps make it 
desirable that it should be a rule with the Court never to record 
such confession, without advising the prisoner of the fatal consequen- 
ces thereof, and permitting him to retract the confession, and in such 
case the Court should proceed to try the case, the same as if no such 
confession had been made. If a prisoner obstinately refused to 
answer to the accusation perhaps the better way would to be proc- 
eed exactly the same as if he denied, the charge, but in, England, 
such refusal is considered as tantamoiinf to a confession of the fact. 
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The mode of trial Biust be by the suffrages of the Judges, whose 
duty it will be to pronounce upon the fact/ and upon the taw 
arising tlierefroin, and the Criminal taw of the Island should be 
promulgated by a regulation to be enacted for that purpose, that 
all people may strictly watch over the conduct of the Criminal 
Court in the exercise of such great powers as must necessarily be 
entrusted to them. The office of the Court will be to find the fact 
and to eledare what punishment has by the regulations been an- 
nexed to the crime. It should be the strict duty of the Court to 
construe the Criminal Law by the Letter of the Law, and by no 
means to assume to construe the Criminal Law by what to them 
may appear the spirit. The power of softening the rigor of the 
general Law, in such criminal cases as merit, from their particular 
circumstances, an exemption or mitigation of punishment, might 
be entrusted to the S udder at Calcutta, and for this purpose the 
Court at Prince of Wales Island should be authorized to suspend 
the execution of the sentence, which should nevertheless be pro- 
nounced after conviction, as its necessary consequence. 

The pow'er of pardoning offences after conviction, should not 
rest with the Court of Prince of Wales Island, because it is irrecon- 
cilable to polity, that the power of condemning, and the power of 
pardoning should center in and be exercised by the same Court, 

Montesquieu has justly remarked, that this would be to oblige 
a Court to make and unmake its decisions, this would tend to 
confound ail ideas of right among the mass of the people, as they 
would find it difficult to tell whether a prisoner was discharged 
from circumstances requiring it, though convicted, or obtained a 
pardon through favor which he did not deserve. 

If the Court at Prince of Wales Island see no reason for recom- 
mending a convicted prisoner for mercy to the Sudder at Calcutta, 
the execution of the judgment will follow as its consequence, and 
in case of murder, it is of importance that the execution of the 
sentence should not be delayed. This is every where of great 
necessity, and no where more so than at Prince of Wales Island. 
The prospect of revenge, or gratification of another passion, which 
too often has tempted a Malay inhabitant of that island to commit 
murder, should, if possible, be attended with the idea of its imme- 
diate punishment; nothing can tend more to awaken that salutary 
idea at the instant when passion tempts, than the punishment 
immediately following the conviction of murder. Delay of execu- 
tion serves only to separate this idea, and then the execution itself 
aflects the minds of the spectators, rather as an horrible sight, than 
as the necessary consequence of transgression. 

* A trial by Jury in Criminal cases is not practicable at I^rince of Wales Island, the 
minds of the colonists are not prepared for the exercise of the lunctions ol a Juror; 
a previous habit of performing all the moral dutiesj and a disciplined judgment, 
with senriments of public duty, are indispciisiblC quaHikations for a Juror; tlic rufir. 
inind of a 31 alay agitated by passion, and the callous crall ol’ a Chinese, Utile 
accord with the dignified character of an impartial Judge. 
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There appears to have been a person officiating at Prince of 
Wales Island in the character of a Coroner, and Provost or 
Goaler. And it would be very useful that a pereon fit for the 
Judicial office of a Coroner, and of the Ministerial office of a 
Sheriff (both of which the Coroner is competent to perform) 
should be appointed to perform those offices, and this person under 
the denomination of a Coroner might appoint a Provost or Goaler 
and other subordinate officers, for whose conduct the Coroner 
should be dvilly responsiih, as the Sheriff of Calcutta, or the 
Nazir is in the Zillah Court in Bengal for his subordinate officers. 

, „ . It appears that for some time past the 

ofwV^ilaud® European Magistrate of Prince of Wales 

of wales isiaua. department 

of Police, in which he has been assisted by the before described 
Captains of the Chinese, Malays and Chooliars, by the Provost 
and by other subordinate and inferior officers. It has been also 
the duty of each Captain of a class to keep Register of the births 
and mamages, of all those of their class who are resident on the 
island and to report all new arrivals of people of their class, to 
ascertain how many of their class are house-keepers, and to report 
the exact number of their family and the names of all strangers 
who should lodge for a night or longer at their houses, to regiriate 
all assessments upon their class and all their civil and religious 
rites, ceremonies and public exhibitions, and in the performance of 
these duties they have been assisted by writei'S, and others paid.by 
the Government. The reports of these Captains have been copied 
by writers in the pay of Government in the office of the Magistrate 
and hied there of record. 

As preventative justice upon every principle of reason, of 
humanity and sound policy, is prefemble in all respecte to punish- 
ing justice, too much care cannot be taken in establishing an active 
and efficient Police at Prince of Wales Mmd to prevent the 
commission of crimes 5 and as preventative justice operates cMeiy 
in deterring men from the commission of crimes through a steadfest 
belief that if committed they will not escape detection and 
punishment whatever lessens this belief, therefore should if possible 
be removed. 

Now at Prince of Wales Island tbe facility with which a person 
after the commission of a crime may escape its punishment by 
crossing the narrow channel which divides it from the Malay 
Peninsula, must unavoidably lessen the belief of inevitable piinisb^ 
ment following the commission of a crime, and the Police cannot 
more effectually administer to the end of justice than by rendering 
it very difficult for any person to cross that channel, without 
permission from the Magistrate or his subordinate officers of Police. 
In another point of view, this matter is of great consequence if 
banishment is to make a part of the punisliment in the criminal 
code of that island, for it is tH|ually uccessaiy to the 
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punishment that a man banished the island should not have ready 
means of clandestinely returning, as it is important, if he has 
committed a crime that he should not have the means of absconding 
to avoid its punishment. In England to prevent such return the 
legislature has had recourse to the severity of punishment and has 
made it capital to be found in England before the time has expired 
for which the culprit was transported. The commission of this 
crime of returning from banishment is however by nature much 
more guarded against in England, than it can be at Prince of 
Wales Island. The distance of Botany Bay from England seems 
in itself almost an insuperable difficulty, to the return of a poor 
convict, and if it is a just principle of criminal jurisdiction that 
among crimes of equal malignity, those should be most severely 
punished, which cannot be so easily guarded against as others, the 
punishment of returning to Prince of W ales Island before the time 
of banishment was expired, should be capital, but on the contrary 
there is reason to suspect that it has hitherto escaped any kind of 
punishment whatever at Prince of Wales Island. Some regulation 
is certainly requisite on this subject to render the means of 
escaping irom the island, or of returning there from banishmant, 
equally difficult for offenders to accomplish, guard boats appear 
requisite to effect this desireabie end. The crime of perjuiy at 
Prince of Wales Island appears to be very commonly committed 
by the Malays'^ and it has occurred to me that some measures of 
prevention might be taken to restrain this vice and if we can 
determine from its commission, through a steadfast belief that it 
will not only be punished by the deity, but also by the Mamstrate, 
we shall render the gi'eatest assistance to the laws and to the ends 
of justice — so far however from any regulations being put in 
practice at Prince of Wales Island with this view, the crime seems 
to have been committed there with perfect impunity and owing to 
the following causes. In their own country among the Malays a 
strange custom of giving evidence seems to have prevailed and 
which no doubt among them has greatly contributed to the 
commission of peijury by making it a crime of difficult proof and 
detection. It should seem that in their courts (if this term can 
with propriety be applied to such barbarous assemblies) evidence 
is not given on both sides of the question. The witness (for either 
the accusation or the defence) who is to establish a fact is told 
before the judge what fact he is to prove and if he chuses to 
confirm this fact by his oath, and if the party interested also 
deposes to this fact, it is then legally established in proof and no 
evidence is admitted to encounter this proof, nor is any cross 
examination allowed. But the great cause of the frequent occur- 
rence of perjury among them will be found in the impunity with 

f Bwt after experience |)roved that this crime was less committed by yialays than 
other classes of a more civilized sort 
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which it is committedy it being contra*y to tlieir castoiBs eYer to 
attach any infamy to the crime, the cognizance of which according 
to their prejudices belongs alone , to the deity, and ■ is not 
a. subject of punishment before any human tribimal. 

With respect to the commission of perjury by the Chinese 
colonists of the Island, the Chinese language it is said does not 
contain a single word synonimous to those which in other languages 
express the existence or attributes of God. Their morals hinge 
only on the doctrine of nature and reason as taught by Confucius, 
and -the form of their oath is to place a China plate on the head of 
the witness who imprecates evil on himself if he speaks an imtriiili. 
They appear to be little infected with superstition ; therefore as 
religious awe will conduce nothing to check this vice of perjury 
among the Chinese, it is the more necessary that human law^s 
should punish it severely when detected, indeed" it has been observed 
of these people Le baton est le souverain de la Chine^^ and it 
would be well applied if it could extmct truth from a Chinese. 
The measures that might be taken to prevent the commission of 
perjury among either the Chinese and Malays as well as the other 
classes, seem to be these. Fii-st to discover (Tor it does not appear 
to be yet discovered) that mode of affirming solemnly to a fact 
which in the minds of the witnesses of each class of the inhabitants 
of the island would be obligatory on their consciences and 
operate most powerfully on their fears, prejudices and superstition. 
Then the oath should be administered with great ceremony and 
solemnity, and the mind of the witness should if possible be 
impressed with awe,* and lastly, certainty of punishment operating 
more powerfully to prevent the commission of crimes than severity, 
it should be the invariable practice never to pardon the' commission 
of this crime. A regulation is requisite to declare the penalty and 
punishment attendant on a conviction of perjury. 

The crime, of murder at Prince of Wales Island has been very 
often committed by the Malays. The punishment of this crime 
among tbemseives in their own countries is by fine similar to the 
Saxon Weregiid,” <‘Des amendes qui se partagent entre la 

personne offensee ou ses heritiers et le Magistrat, sont Funique 

punition du mentre.” Neither the certainty nor the severity of 
punishment therefore have operated so much as they might have 
been made to have done among these people to prevent the com- 
mission' of this crime. At' Prince of Wales Island the|Malays 
do not immediately on their coming there, acquire better habits. 
It is indispensibly necessary therefore, with a view to prevent the 
commission of murder, that no Malays on the Island should be 

® The summary mode of administering oaths in the Courts of Justice in England 
has certainly occasioned much penury; if the hurry ofhusinessisurged as some 
apology the consequences of the crime of peijury if duly considered will completely 
destroy that excuse; for loss of time is an evil of infinitely less magnitude than the 
fatal effects of peijury. 
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allowed to wear or possess creeses or any kind of offemim 
weapons ; and those who are house-keepers^ if they are permitted 
to possess clefmdve arms^ (which scarce seem necessary) should 
register these with the Captain of their class, and be responsible 
that they were not used by any one for other purposes. The sale 
of Opium (which drug by its peculiar qualities has been thought 
conducive to the commission of this crime by those Malays who 
use it to excess) should be strictly regulated and if a murder is 
committed by persons unknown, the house-holders of the district 
where the body was found, or if it should appear that the body 
had been removed out of the district where the murder was com- 
mitted, should be heavily amerced, each householder being obliged 
to pay in proportion to his property, of which the Magistrate 
should be the Judge and the fine to be paid into the Company’s 
Treasury. 

The island being divided into districts the inhabitants should be 
classed under an officer of Police and each householder should be 
the security for the behaviour of all and every one of his class who 
were householders, unless the class repudiated for cause any 
householder from this class, and if the cause of the objection of the 
class to such particular householder, after hearing both parties was 
established before the Magistrate unless such householder was a 
land-owner or could give security for his good behaviour, he 
should not be permitted to remain on the island but should be 
sent away by the Lieutenant Governor on a representation being 
made to him by the Magistrate for that purpose. 

The criminal cases of a slighter degree, such as trifling thefts, 
riots, drunken excesses, misconduct of servants to their masters, 
deceits practised by the bazar tradesmen, cheating &c. &c., an 
immediate punishment being requisite, it would not be fit to refer 
the decision of such matters to the Criminal Court. The Magis- 
trate might be entrusted with this duty and the plain and easy 
proceedings before Justices of Peace would be his model. The 
Magistrate might for the commission of such offences, be empow- 
ered to inflict small pecuniary mulcts to be paid into the Company’s 
Treasury, and corporal punishment by sitting in the stocks, 
flagellation and impidsonment with hard labour for the service of 
the Company, for a small period of time. The proceedings 
before the Magistrate necessarily must be summary. However it 
should be always made a rule to summon a party accused before he 
is condemned. If he absconds prior to being summoned the Magis- 
trate might seize his effects to enforce appearance, but should not in 
criminal cases proceed to condemnation, or even trial. After 
a summons' however has been served, of which service the Magis- 
trate should take evidence on oath, although the party did not 
appear, the Magistrate might go on to examine the witnesses 
upon oath, and to acquit or condemn according' to the evidence. 
The conviction should ■ always be made in writing and fileddn the 
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office of the Magistratej tipon conviction the Magistrate slioiiH 
have power to issue his Warrant to .apprehend the convicted 
offender in cases where corporal punishment is to be his punish- 
mentj and in cases where a penalty is to be le viedj to issue his warrant 
to levy the penalty by distress and sale of the moveable property 
of the oSeniefy unless he voluntarily pay the penalty adjudged 
against him. 

Thus I have endeavoured to render the foregoing observations as 
ittingj as my abilities permit, to meet the eye of the most Noble 
the G-overnoirGeneral, and I cheerfully submit them though not 
confidently, trusting in the indulgence which will be shewn to him 
who endeavours to deserve well, although he may fail in the end 
proposed. 

(Signed) John Bickens, 
Judge and Magistrate of the Settlement 
of Prince of Wales Island* 

Calcutta, 1st October, 1800. 


C. R. Crommelin Esqre. Secretary to the Government in the 

Public Department, 
Sir, 

I request that you will be pleased to present the enclosed to 
the most Noble the Govemor-Geneml, and I am, with great 
consideration and respect. 

Sir &:c. 

(Signed) J olm Dickens, 

Judge and Magistrate of the Settlement of 
Prince of Wales Island. 

Calcutta, 22nd Jany. 1801- 

Since I had the the honor of submitting to the consideration of 
the most Noble the Governor- General in Council some observations 
written with a view to the enacting of certain regulations by the 
Governor Geneml in Council for the administration of Civil and 
Criminal Jurisprudence at Prince of Wales Island, I find that I 
had been misinformed as to the fact that Prince of Wales Island 
when ceded to the Company was without any permanent Inhabi- 
tants* 

It is therefore that very respectfully I now venture to submit to 
the consideration of the most Noble the Governor General, some 
further observations grounded on the circumstances that Prince of 
Wales^s Island, was neither desert nor vacant, w'-hen it was ceded 
by the Quedah Rajah to Mr Light and when actual poM^ession 
thereof was taken by Mm for the East India Company. 

By virtue of that cession the sovereignty and dominion of the 
island was transferred irom the former Sovereign and under their' 
charters,: confirmed by Parliament, became vested in the East 
India Company. 
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Blit tlie GoTerBor-Geeerai in Council as tlie representative of 
the East India Company is by Parliament invested with the actual 
possession of that Sovereignty and dominion and particularly by 
that 33 Geo ; 3^ Chapter 56, Sect. 40 he is empowered to direct^ 
control and order the Civil Governments established or to be 
established within the limits of the Company's exclusive trade. 

If Prince of Wales Island when ceded to Mr Light as aforesaid 
had not been included within the territorial possessions secured to 
the Company by their charter confirmed by Parliament, in 
consequence of the cession thereof by its former Sovereign to a 
British subject the sovereignty and dominion of the island would 
have been transferred to the Crown of Great Britain and Ireland. 
It would have become a distinct though dependant dominion of the 
Crown, subject to the control of Parliament but not bound by any 
Act of Parliament unless partictdarly named j and as it would 
not have been any part of the Kingdom of England, so the 
common Law of England, as such, would not at Prince of Wales 
Island have had any binding authority. 

All the rights, prerogatives, and privileges, which under other 
circumstances would by the transfer of the Sovereignty of Prince 
of Wales Island have been vested in the political character of 
the king (had they not been granted to the East India Company 
by charter confirmed by Parliament) are now and for a time yet 
to come vested in the Company, but the exercise of these rights, 
prerogatives and privileges by statute belongs alone to the 
Governor-General in Council as the legal representative of the 
East India Company. 

And with respect to the nature of these rights, prerogatives and 
privileges, there is clear, express and high authority. 

If putting aside the Company’s charter, as I have before men- 
tioned, the sovereignty of Prince of Wales Island when ceded 
would have been transferred to the Crown, and if it then had 
possessed laws of its own, these would remain in force till they 
were changed by the king. The king however without the concur-^ 
rmm of Parliament, under such circumstances would have had prior 
and legal right to alter the old laws and to introduce new laws. 
Lord Mansfield in the celebrated case respecting the island of 
Grenada, after four solemn arguments had been heard at four 
difierent times, thus delivered the unanimous Judgement of the 
Court of King’s Bench. We think it quite clear that the King 
without the conmrrefnce of Parliament has a power to alter 
the old and introduce new laws in a conquered country, 
this legislation being subordinate to his own authority in 
Parliament” andBlackstoneinhis Commentaries observes ^^That 
in conquered or ceded Countries that have already laws of their 
own the King may indeed alter and change those laws but till 
he does actually change them the laws of the Country remain.” 
What under other circumstances would have been the rights, 
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powers aii?i privileges of the King, under the existing circum- 
stance of the King’s grant confirmed by Parliaineet, are the rights, 
powers and privileges of the Governor-General in Council. 
The right therefore of the Governor-General in Council to legislate 
for Prince of Wales Island is too clear to be controverted. 

And it is equally clear that ail such laws as shall he enacted by 
the Governor-General in Council for the Government of Prince of 
Wales’s Island will be binding on all the Inhabitants indiscrimi- 
nately. British subjects as such cannot claim any exemption from 
the obligation to obey those laws. In the before mentioned case 
of the Island of Grenada, the judgement of the Court was thus 
given. The Laws and Legislative Government equally affects 
all persons and ail property within its limits and is the rule of 
decision for all questions that arise there ; w^hoever purchases or 
sues there, puts himself under the law of the place, thus an 
Englishman at Minorca, the Isle of Man, or the plantations has 
no privilege distinct from the natives.” 

At Prince of Wales Island however there is indeed one 
privilege given to British subjects by Statute, namely the privilege 
of being tried by a jury before either of the King’s Courts of Record 
at Bombay, Madras or Fort William, when accused of committing 
any crimes or misdemeanors, within the limits of the Company’s 
exclusive Trade, and hence it may be inferred that British subjects 
thus accused cannot legally be tried before any other Courts of 
India. But this enactment by statute must be considered only as 
an exception, pro tan to, and then like other exceptions it proves 
the general rule, namely that in all other cases, British subjects, 
whether English, Irish, or Scotchmen born, are with all the rest 
of the Inhabitants of Prince of Wales Island amenable to the 
laws and Courts of Justice there established. 

I understood that it has been proposed to the Governor-General 
in Council to take Bonds from British subjects residing at Prince 
of Wales Island in a penal sum conditioned for their submission 
to the decisions of the civil Courts of Justice there to be establish- 
ed. I cannot therefore avoid the observation that such a measure 
appears to me not only unnecessary, but deregator j to the dignltj’' 
of the Governor-General and to the majesty of J ustice. 

(Sd) John Dickens, 

J udge and Magistrate of the Settlement of 
Prince of Wales Island. 

Calcutta, 22nd January, 1801. 
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ETHNOLO0Y OF THE INDO-PACIFiC ISLANDS, 

By J. E. Logak. 

LANGUAGE.® 

Chap I. 

GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE INDO-PACIPIC LANGUAGES. 

Sec. I, Phonology. 

Elemmtary Phonology, The insular languages present similar 
contrasts of harsh and soft phonologies to tb ose that are found in 
eYery considerable region in other parts of the world. But their 
prevailing eharactei- is vocalic, harmonic, and flowing. This is 

* Introductory Note. As the publication of the various sections of my review 
of the ethnology of the Indo- Pacific islands must necessarily occupy a considerable 
period, I thought it advisable to proceed at the same time with the separate notices 
of each tribe. After some trials I found it would be impossible to convey a clear 
idea of the ethnologic results afforded by the languages of particular tribes, without 
the constant repetition of references fo the general characteristics of the insular 
languages. In order to avoid this I propose to take a rapid review of all the 
known languages of Oceania, and to compare their leading traits with those of 
other families of language around the eastern Ocean. I hope to be enabled at some 
future period to offer a more complete view. 

The following arrangement has been adopted. A brief sketch of the genera! 
characteristics of the Oceanic languag’es is first given. This might perhaps have 
been advantageously enlarged, but it has appeared to me sufficient for ethnological 
purposes. It would be difficult, without undesirable amplification, to give a more 
exact view, while continuing to avoid any anticipation of ethnic comparisons and 
conclusions. When T endeavour to trace the relations of the insular languages to 
those of the continent, the comparative character of the fomer will be more clearly 
indicated. The second chapter is a general classification of the Oceanic languages 
according to their leading phonetic and ideologic characters. The subdivisions 
must be postponed until we come to glossarial comparisons. In the third chapter 
each of the groups established in the second, is sepai’ately considered, not with the 
object of observing its structure fully, but to seize on its more prominent peculiari- 
ties and afiinities. This is followed by a comparative view of the formatives, 
definitives, pronouns, possessives and directives. I have thrown into the form of a 
i^uppleraent to chap. iix. a multitude of details and illustrations which if incor- 
porated in the text would have defeated my object in making it brief, but which are 
necessary to convey more precise notions than can be obtained from general 
description. Tlie foreign alliances of the insular languages are next considered. I 
commence by examining the general characteristics of the languages of the basin of 
the Indian Ocean,— the Lau-Chinese, Burmese, Tibetan, Himalayan, Archaic 
Indian and African. Before adtmting any conclusions respecting the connection 
between the Africo-Semitic and Oceanic languages I considered it necessary to 
examine the former as fully as the data within my reach allowed. The results are 
too extensive to form a portion of the present paper, but they will be given separately. 
In the meantime I have indicated very briefly the character of the African families. 
The relations of the Oceanic languages to the different continental alliances are 
examined and a view is given of the affinities between the formatives, definitives, 

K >ttns, directives and numerals of the former and those of the latter. The 
ng of the results on the ethnology of the Indo-Pacific islands are adverted to 
in this last chapter. That no room may be left for doubt as to those continental 
ferailies with which the insular languages are most closely connected, I have added 
brief general comparisons with the Fino" Japanese and American alliances. 

I have already remarked on the great deficiencies in our knowledge of the Indo- 
Pacific languages.— Journ, lud. Arch. vol. iv. p. 445. The list: at the end of this 
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fully developed ia tlie middle languages of tlie region, those of 
Eastern Indonesia, in most of which the proportion of consonantal 
finals is small, and in some of which the vocalic tendency Is «o great 
that all final consonants are rejected. This phonology has lai'gely 
InfiEenced the languages of Melanesia and Micronesia, and it has 
degenerated in Pmynesia into an extreme softnew and weakness, 
P<3yiiesian has not only, like some of the E. Indonesian, Icwl 
the power of proBouncing final consonants, but even that of 
maintaining the dislinctlon between surds and sonants, and the 
phonetic elements are reduced to a smaller number than in any 
other known language. In N. E. and W. Indonesia the vocalic 
phonology is accompanied by a greater love for consonants and a 
tendency to nasal terminals. In the ruder dialects it becomes 
harsh, without entirely losing the vocalic tendency 5 strong nasal 
and guttural sounds abound ; and the pronunciation, instead of 
being pure and distinct, is smothered and intonated. The pronan- 
ciation of some of the more cultivated languages of the West Is 
open and agreeable, retaining however a considerable degree of 
intonation ; that of many of the East Indonesian tongues is highly 
rythmical and harmonious; while the Australian is extremely 
burned and abrupt. 

The Melanesian languages in general partake of the prevalent 
insular phonology. The western New Guinea, the Austmlian, 
Tasmanian and New Caledonian are in general highly vocalic, the 
Tasmanian and some of the Australian being purely vocalic in 
their finals. But some languages in the Melanesian region, parti- 
cularly' those of N. Austrulia and Torres Strait, have preserved 
a hi ghly consonantal phonology, possessing some compounds which 
are unknown in Indonesia. In Micronesia the prevalent phono- 
logy is intermediate between this high degree of consonantalism 
and that of N, Indonesian. The latter has peculiarities which 
connect it with Micronesian phonology, and some of these are 
found in a few of the languages of Borneo. 

The insular intonations have not the complexity and variety 
which distinguish those of the Chinese and Ultraindian phonolo- 
gies. In geneml each language has a prevailing tone which Is 
consequenfly of no phonetic value. There are, however, some 

paper of aE the authoiities from which I have derived any data, presents, I believe, 
a tolerably accurate view of the contributions that have hitherto been made to this 
branch of the ethnography of the region. 

In the ethnographic notices of the different tribes, the characteristics and affinities 
of each language wiU be separately considered. 

I ought to add that in the use of certain terms, and in the genera! mod® of 
treating the subject, I assume that the reader has perused my previous paners on 
insular ethnology, or at least three of them, — entitle a System of Classincation 
and orthography for comparative vocabularies,*' Joum. Ind. Arch. voL ii« Pre- 
liminary remarfis on the generation, growth, structure and analysis of iangu^^.” 
Ib. vol. Ill p. 637, and ‘Hhe ethnology of the Indian Archipelago, embracing 
enquiries into the Continental relations ot the lado-Pacidc Islanders.” Ib. vol. iv 
p.m-j. E.L. 
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exceptions. The siibstitiition of the abrupt tone for k is common 
in the West^ and the same tone forms a principal cliaracteristio of 
Polynesian phonology. 

It results from the Tocalic tendency of the Oceanic languages^ 
that the powerfully articulated and complex consonantal sounds 
of archaic timesj still preserved to a considerable extent in 
H. and N. E, Asia, in the uncultivated Tibetan dialects,, in 
S. India and 8. Africa, in Rakhoing and some of the ruder langu- 
ages of N", W, Uitraindia, and, in a less degree, by the ruder tribes 
along the more southerly portions of the W. mountain chain into 
the Malay Peninsula, have become softened by Meeting, abrading 
or vocalising the consonants. In the middle of the Oceanic region 
however there are remnants of a highly consonantal phonology with 
Tamulian and Hottentot trails. Although this archaic phonology 
appears to he now chiedy confined to N. Australia, it probably 
prevailed in Melanesia before the vocalic influence of the E. 
Indonesian began to operate in that region. In N. E. Indonesia 
and Micronesia also some allied consonantal phonologies are 
preserved, and this, combined wdth other reasons, leads to the 
inference that the oldest Oceanic phonologies were highly conso- 
nantal. 

The variations in the phonetic character of languages wdiich 
have so much in common are perhaps best illustrated by the termi- 
nals.* Those of Polynesian, it has been already remarked, are 
purely vocalic. In E. Indonesian this is the case with the lang- 
uages of Gorontalo in Celebes, Ende in the 8. Chain, Saparua 
and Halmahera in the Moluccas ; the others have a small propor- 
tion of consonantal endings, e. g, in Celebes, Kaili about 5 per cent, 
Buol about 7, Parigi and Tojo 10, Mandhar, Mangkasar and 
Biigis 25, Buton 5; in the S, chain Tenimber 16, LettilO, Savo3, 
Sumba 14, Bima 5 ; the others exceed the highest Celebesian ratio, 
Kissa 40, Timor 38, W. Timor 34, Belo Roti 37, Solor 36. 
The Ceramese gives 16 for one dialect and 28 for another. A few 
W. Indonesian languages have the E. Indonesian phonology in a 
much larger measure than the others. This is the case with some 
of the languages of the islands to the W. of Sumatra. That of 

^ It must be borne in mind that languages easily pass from consonantal to vocalic 
terminals. Hence we sometimes find that allied languages, spoken by adjacent 
tribes, differ in the terminals. Many instances of this are afforded in those parts of 
Asianesia in which the vocalic system meets the consonantal or penetrates into it. 
Thus in Australia we find some dialects with numerous and varied consonantal 
finals, others with nasal and liquid finals, and others purely vocalic. Some lan- 
gu^es are nmther decidedly consonantal nor decidedly vocalic. This must be the 
case where the existing phonology difters from the original one. The Vltian seems 
to he an instance of a lan^age primitively consonantal having become vocalic ft-oin 
interpenetration with Polynesian, but still retaining a consonantal tendency, the 
final vowel being frequently indistinct and hardly perceptible. 

The ratios are drawn from 800 words in the W. and N. E. Indonesian languages 
and too in most of the others. These numbers are too small, but they are suincient 
to shew the tendencies of the different langu^es. More exact phonetic results will 
be given when we come to glossarial comparisons. 
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Nias has only about 9 per cent of consonants and that of Tilanjafig 
(Eagano) about 5* The Baya" tribe who occupy tbe river Saiidol 
in tne S* W* of Borneo have 31 per cent of final consonantej and 
it is remarkable that amongst these d and g occiify thus presenting 
a combination of N. E. and E. Indonesian phonology. 

In W, Indonesian the final vowels and consonants are in genemi 
in about equal proportions, e. g. the consonants are in Malay about 
^ per cent, Batta 57, Achin, Lampong, Javan, Sundan, Ball 
50 per cent, Komring, Bawean, Nraju about 40. ^ In the N. E. 
Indonesian the proportions are nearly the same as in W. Indone- 
sian or about 50 per cent. But some dialects of the Formosan 
appear to be more consonantal than any other Indonesian language, 
having as much as 70. 

The W. Micronesian languages are in general as eonsonantai as 
the N. E. Indonesian. Tobi has about 50, and Pelew ^ per 
cent; the Marian and the Caroline are probably similar to the 
latter. The E. Micronesian present in Miiie (Radak) a language 
still more consonantal, for it has 70 per cent of final consonants, a 
ratio only found elsewhere in Formosa and Torres Strait The 
Tarawan, near Polynesian, has only 13 per cent. The Melanesian 
languages vary from a consonantalism greater than that of W. and 
N. E. Indonesia, to a vocalicism as great as that of the most vocalic 
of the E. Indonesian dialects. New Caledonian has about 20 per 
cent of terminal consonants of a W. Indonesian character. The 
Tasmanian and S. Australian languages in the S. and the Limba 
Apiu in the N. W. are purely vocalic. The western, eastern, 
middle and a few of the northern languages of Australia are voca- 
lic, but most have a proportion of consonantal terminals nearly the 
same as the W. Indonesian. In the E. and S. W. languages the 
vocalic tendency is very decided, for although the proportion of 
terminal consonants is large in several of the dialects, the con- 
sonants are few and ail of the most vocalic kind, — the nasals n and 
ng and the liquids I and r, e. g. Wimdurai 63 (n 23, ng 20, 1 14, 
r 6) Kamilarai 39 (n 16, ng 17, 1 6.). The western languages are 
more consonantal. The S. W. Australian has the same variety of 
terminals as the W. Indonesian with the exception of the 
nasals and liquids predominating. This tmit, with the possesion 
of j as a substitute for s, both being wanting in E. Australia, 
connects the S. W. with the N. W. Austmian dialects, and 
leads to the inference that the intermediate western languages will 
be found to have similar characteristics. The northern languages 
present remarkable contrasts, but the prevailing character is a 
much higher consonantal development, and a greater proportion 
of terminal consonants, than the more southern languages possess. 
Inthe 'N.' W. dialects the consonantal teminals vary from 65 to 
60 per cent, while one at least Is purely vocalic. The N. E. 
languages, have the eastern phonology as far ■ N. at least as 
Endeavour River. The dialects of the Torres Strait islands are 
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liiglily consonantal^ liaving about 70 per cent of final consonants* 
They are distinguished from all the Australian languages by their 
possession of sibilants. The N. W. languages however are phone- 
tically allied to them. The western New Guinea languages are 
in genera! E. Indonesian in their phonology. Utanatan has 4 
per centg Lobo 14 per cent and Waigiu 9 per cent of final 
consonants. These languages are chiefly insular. That of Point 
Dory is highly consonantal, having about 65 per cent of final 
consonants, and it may be inferred that this represents the archaic 
phonology of New Guinea better than the dialects that have 
become vocalised at the line of contact with E. Indonesian. 

The most common consonantal finals are the nasals n and ng ; 
t ranks next | then b and r ; the othera are comparatively rare. 
ng and n are in nearly equal proportions in most of the W. Indo- 
nesian languages, and both united form fi‘om 20 to 30 per cent or 
about one-haif of all the consonantal finals. In the more conso- 
nanfa! of the E. Indonesian there is about 20 per cent of nasals, 
but it is remarkable that while the Mangkasar and Bugis affect the 
more sonant and musical ng, the Eastern and Southern languages 
use the surd n almost to the exclusion of ng. In the vocalic Aus- 
tralian languages the nasals are in larger proportion than in W. 
Indonesian, some having upwards of 40 per cent. In the Torres 
Strait dialects they are almost wanting. The Micronesian vary, 
Tobi having only 5 per cent and Miile 28 of which n forms 
28. The final ng of W. Indonesia becomes hn in several of the 
Borneon dialects, and is sometimes replaced by g in the N. E. 
Indonesian. In Kayan hn is also initial. K is a frequent termi- 
nal in several of the W. and N. E. Indonesian such as Batta, 
Malay, Pontiana, Tagalo, in some of the E. Indonesian, such as 
Roti, Timor, Bclo, Kissa, and in the more consonantal Melanesian 
and Micronesian languages, — S. W. and N. E. Australian, Torres 
Strait, Tobi, Pelew, Milfe. T is also common in most of these lan- 
guages, and the majority of the W. Indonesian, unlike the E. Indo- 
nesian, affect it in preferance to h. I) does not occur in Indonesian 
save in some rare instances in Malay, Sandol and N. E. Indonesian. 
It forms 2 to 8 per cent in Torres Strait, N.E. and S.W. Australian 
and 1 per cent in Mille. In W. Indonesian g occura very rarely and 
in a few languages. In N. E. Indonesian it is more common, 
reaching in Formosan to 14 per cent. In E. Indonesia and 
Australia it does not occur. In the Torres Strait dialects it is as 
common as in most of the N. E. Indonesian. In the Micronesian 
languages, which have so much phonetic affinity both to the N. 

E. Inaonesian and Torres Strait, it appears to foe rare. The 
liquids r and I are not common finals in W. Indonesian, but in 
malay, Javan and a lew othei*s, and in the N. E. Indonesian, they 
form about 8 per cent. In W. Indonesian r predominates and in 

F. E. Indonesian and Micronesian i. In most of the E. Indonesian 
these liquids are rare. but in some, such as Ceramese and Kissa, 
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forms about 8 per ecut, which is the highest W. Indonesian ratio. 
In the Australian languages t and i are the most common terminais 
next to the iiasalsj and indeed are the only other consonantal ones 
in some of the E. Australian. , L predominates in the latter aii4 In 
N. W. Australiany and r in S. W. Australian^ as it does in the 
Torres Strait dialects also, — e.g. Wiradurai 114, r 6 ; Kamikrai 1 6; 
S.W, Australian r 19, II 5 Cape York r 11, 15; Murray I. r 15 , i 
2 . The sibilant s forms about 6 per cent in W . Indonesia, but 
in some languages it is only from 2 to 4, which is also the N. E. 
Indonesian ratio. Several of the E. Indonesian have the same 
per centage as the majority of the W . Indonesian, and Roll has 
as high as 22 . In othera it is rare or wanting’. In the Torres 
Strait dialects s is more frequent than in W. Indonesia or 7 to 11 
per cent. Two W. Micronesian languages, Tobi and Pelew, give 
3 and 7 per cent. Of the labials, ni is the most common termioaL 
It forms 2 to 4 per cent in W. and N. E. Indonesia, 1 to 2 in E. 
Indonesia, 1 in S. W. Australian. In Torres Strait and Miero- 
nesian it is much more common, -^Murray 1. with Erub and Maier 
10, Tobi 15, Pelew 7, Mille 6. The labials b and p are from 
|d to 2 per cent in W. Indonesia, h being generally l-d. In some 
of the E. Indonesian they are in about the same proportions, but 
in most, labial finals are wanting. F and v, take the place of p, b 
in some. In the Torres Strait dialects d, j?form about 12 per cent, 
in Micronesia 6 to 9. In Tobi by py v, and /occur. Pelew lias a 
terminal sound written th which appeara to be a peculiar pronun- 
ciation of U It thus appeal's that the large woportion of labial 
terminals is a peculiar bond between the Torres Strait and 
Micronesian languages. The compound terminal <1;, tj is also 
common to these gi'oups and to N. W. and S. W. Australian. 

The only simple sounds that are wanting in the majority of the 
languages are the labials /, Vy and the sonant sibilant z. F and 
V are found in some of the E. and N . E. Indonesian, N. Boraeon, 
in Polynesian, and in some of the Mici'onesian languages, and z 
occurs as a pure sound in Formosan, Tobi, Banabeand Rarotongan, 
and enters into the compounds of some the Torres Strait dialects. 
The distinction between dental and palatal is fully established in some 
of the W. Indonesian languages, but it has only a local prevalence. 
In other respects the W. Indonesian phonology is well developed. 
The N. E. Indonesian wants the strong r, and often substitutes § 
for it. The E. Indonesian, on the contrary, has a decided tendency to 
r in many of its languages. In several the aspirate is wanting, but 
others affect it in preferance to the sibilant. G and ch, are also 
absent in some. Polynesian, as I have before remarked, confounds 
the surds and sonants. 

Australian and New Caledonian are distinguished by the want 
of which is possessed by other Melanesian alliances. The allied 
appears to • be absent in Australian although found in N. 
Caledonian. S appears to be wanting in Mille is probably 
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siibstitiited for it) and Tarawan. The latter is a remarkable 
combination of Polynesian and Micronesian pbonologiesj the 
former predominating. With a great deficiency or want of 
distinctness in its elements and a proneness to vocalise its finals, 
it possesses consonantal combinations and is very guttural. Most 
of the Melanesian languages and that of Mille affect the vibratoiy 
r, and, as we shall see, frequently combine it with other consonants. 
Some of the N. W. Australian dialects have a cluck like that of 
the Hottentot. 

The junctions of consonants are chiefly of the labial m with other 
labials, and of the liquids 1, r, and the sibilant, with other 
consonants. The former are mre in W. Indonesia, but common 
in some of the E. Indonesian languages, Formosan, Viti &c. 
The liquid combinations are found in Uie greatest number and 
variety in Melanesia and Micronesia. In W. and N. E. Indo- 
nesia they occur in most languages, but are rare in E. Indonesia. 
In Micronesia mr Tarawa ; rt, dr^ rh, rht, dj^ th^ 

Mille ; dr^ rt^ th Felew ; in Melanesia nr, ndr, nd^ mb Viti; &r, ts, 
Malicollo ; kn^ nk, nt^ nd. New Caledonia ; rtf rk, Ikf Itf dl 
TThf mdf rpf tpf &c. Australian ; rk, rtf rs, rh, pr, Ikf klf ntf sm, 
dMf mkf phf zhf dz, tZf rz, &c. Torres Strait ; mp, np, nt, pVf ir, 
rhf mhrf st, nts Waigiu. 

Combinations of more than two vowels, and reduplications of the 
same vowel, are very rare in all save the most emasculated lang- 
uages. They are common in Polynesian and occur frequently m 
some of the southern languages of E. Indonesia. In W. and N. 
E. Indonesia aUf ao, aif iUf iUf iot oa, eu, ua, oi, are found. 

The permutations of sounds are numerous in the different lang- 
uages, and allied sounds often replace each other in the same 
language. There is much dialectic variation in vowels, and taking 
the phonology as a whole, little ethnic weight can be given to 
them. Af o, e and u are constantly interchanged. I alone has 
considerable individuality, so that we might almost say there are 
essentially two vowels, a broad and a slender. The consonantal 
changes are seldom purely organic. They are more often organic 
and acoustic or purely acoustic. The organic depend on a might 
change in the articulation, or in the articulative energjf in the 
muscular action and the strength of the breathing, by which a 
sonant becomes a surd of the same class, or a surd or a sonant of 
one oi^nic class is substituted for a surd or a sonant of another, 
e. g. k for t. The acoustic changes are dependent on the kind of 
harmony which characterises each language, and to the laws of 
which every exotic word is subjected before it is incorporated. It 
may have a surd or .a sonant, a broad and open or a liquid, tenden- 
cy, a love of the most simple sounds, or a predeliction for some of 
the many kinds of compound ones, such as guttural, aspirate, 
sibilant, liquid &c. It may delight in the harmony of resemblanee 
or in the harmony of contrast, and may exhibit the first in the 
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repetition of tlie same or the reflection of an allied sound. The 
following are the most common interchanges of the elements of 
sounds in the insular languages. K, g, h; k, t; Sy k ; gy r; g^ 
y; ehy y, hy Syj ; j, d; j, n; s, t; ty d, Vy i, 7i; Uy in; ly My % «>; 
fy Vy Py by Wy M Mpy. ku, 0. The aspirute and liquids k, Ty % !y 
are easily substituted for most other consonants. 

The following examples %Till shew the glossarial efleet of the 
variable phonology. The form first ^ven is the nearest to that 
which each word had when introduced into Indonesia from Mada- 
gascai'y India &c. 

Moon, — Aru fulauy Timor funan, Lobo furan, Solor wuiauy 
Ceram wulanay Savo wef'Uy W. and N, E. Indonesian (most 
languages) bulany Tringanu bulang, Acliin hhjmiy Roti buhk y 
Kaiii huta, Kandayan horan, Batan hughany Tilanjang hudaf 
Utanata urariy Magindanau ulauy Bima uray Bugis, Kissa ulang^ 
Mille allang. Hot, — Polynesian/a;^, Baton mapane, Bima, Bajo 
panay W. Indonesian paiiasy Ende, Tagalo barmsy Mangkasar 
hamn. Fire,^ — P olynesia, New Caledonia, Cemrn afty W. Indon. 
apiy Bima apey Kaili apu, Madura &c. apuey Kayan apuiy &c. &c. 
Burn, — Bugis, Lands, Bali &c. tunUy Binua tuney Mang. tumny 
Sumba tumng, Mag. iunungan, Pol. tungiy Kandayan tinUy Baton 
tinmay Sassak tiduy Pampangan duluk. Dead — ^Indon. PoL (ge- 
neral form) mati, Haw. makiy Paser mutiy Bima wtjadey Silong, 
Pagai, Iloko mataiy Ende, V. D. Land matay Bisava, Tagata 
pataiy Pelew Diaatheyy Batta iiiuigo. Hard, — Binua kray Achin 
karOy W. Indon. krasy Kower. kurasy Bajo kuUy Mand. twasy 
Mang. tirasa, Tagalo, tigas, Sulo tugaSy Mag. tr€LSy Sunda tumy 
Sumbo tara, Hoo, — Silong, Lampong &c. Pagai, Sulu h(d>my 
Iloko hahuey Tajo hahoy Parigi hahUy Kaili havUy Common W. 
Indon. form babiy Roti bqfiy Timor fajiy Aru fafuy Komreng, 
Bugis kom bawhy Bima warn. Lightning, — eiato Tajo, Hato San- 
dol, uhila Tongan, sda Paser, mkila Kaili, nakili Bahgnmi, ihng 
Kissa, uilay uira PoL, hilap Batta, Mlap Binua, gedap Sambawa, 
glap Bajo, kilat common W. aud E. Indonesian form, kulit Sabim- 
ba, hilah Lampong, Mia Tidori, hUato Buol, hahat Solor, hine 
Totong, Mmut Iloko, kuUat Pani, hiirlat Tagalo, hniMap Pam- 
pangas, chalirit Java, kadip Bali. Rain, — ura Ende, %ran 
Mandhar, Tidori, Magind., oran Pamp., ulan Timor, Sulu, Bisa- 
yan, Tagalo, udan Roti, nda Kaili, utha Viti, oda N. Caledonia, 
mt Tobi, Mille, ujan common W. Indon., ujaTig Tringano, wtgang 
Kissa, umm Onin, ulanu Bual, nrana Cemm, ajat Lauda, Imjdn 
Sandol, man Kayan, tmy uhay wts Polynesian. 

Structural Phonology, The Asianesian languages have some 
structural characteristics in common, but they also present great 
contrasts. In all, words and particles are corapounded and united 
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by tlie acceiitj dissyllables prevail, reduplication of words and 
syllables iscominoiii, eiiplionic augments, elisions and permutations 
frequently accompany the junction of formative particles with 
words. On the other hand the contrasts are striking. While the 
Polynesian has little fluidity and its phonetic processes are few and 
seldom exercised, the Indonesian languages that approach nearest 
to it in vocalic tendenc}^, are distinguished for their phonetic 
vitality and power. This is particularly the case with most of 
those of E. Indonesia, which are highly agglomerative, althougls 
within narrow limits, compared with the Australian, which has a 
power in this respect coequal apparently with that of suspending 
the breathing. The N. E. and the W. Indonesian ha^'^e somewhat 
more phonetic power than the Polynesian, but are greatly inferior 
to the E. Indonesian. On the other hand, the combinations of 
formative prefixes are carried to an extraordinary extent in N. E. 
Indonesian, while the E, Indonesian formatives are few and simple. 

Euphony is a distinguishing quality of the phonetic structure 
of the Oceanic languages, and that it is an archaic and fundamental 
one is proved by the extent to which it prevails in the formation 
of roots. It is true that comparative analysis can resolve a large 
number of words into still more riidimental monosyllabic elements, 
and that many monosyllables exist, but the structural basis of the 
insular phonology, as a distinct development, is harmonic, vocalic 
and dissyllabic. The fundamental law of dissyllabic harmony has 
made biconsonantal roots of one syllable dissyllabic by the prefix- 
ing, infixing or postfixing of vowels, and under its operation 
monoconsonantal roots have added a vowel before or after the 
consonant, according to its position, or have been reduplicated. 
The love of euphonic echo shewn in these reduplications, which 
are very numerous, appears also in the purely vocalic augments, 
and in the accomodations which take place when different roots 
are united. To the same law may be attributed the great use that 
is made of reduplication of entire words or of single syllables as a 
structural process. By this means plurality, intensity, repetition, 
and reciprocity are very generally expressed.* In the junction of 

* All tlie vocabularies of the Oceanic languages that I have examined, shew that 
in their primary era, reduplication was largely used, both in a purely phonetic 
mode to give effect to that almost universal euphonic principle from wiiich the 
dissyllabic character of these languages has arisen, and also ideologically to 
express indefinite multiplication of substantives in number and quantity, of qiiali- 
tiv^ in degree, and of verbs in repetition, combination or intensity of action. ^ 

a, A$ an expression- of plurality of number. In the Malay, and in the 
Javan &c. occasionally, a substantive becomes plural by reduplication, or rather, 
since substantives are in themselves indefinite as to number and perhaps in general 
indefinitely plural rather than singular, the reduplication is a more specific and dis- 
inct expression of plurality. In most of the Polynesian languages, as in the Vitian 
and Javan, the substantive may be pluralised by the repetition of a syllable (the 
first apparently) of the adjective, or of the entire adjective, — Sam. lau utel^ 
large tree, lau uteteU large trees ; Mar, maU sick, maki maki sick persons, fav, 
hotnah gede large house, homah gede gede lnx^ houses, 

b. As an expression 0/ intensity in qualitives. 
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particles witli words, tlie changes are always eaphonic. Tims tlie 
prefix rnm^ in the W. and N. E^. Indonesian langaages, becomes 
tiiem, inerig^ me according to the initial of the word, and when the 
initial is a surd it is elidedl Other illustrations may be seen in the 
Yarioits forms of the Polynesian passive particles, the S. E. Aus- 
tralian directives, &c 

Sec. 2, Ideoiogt. 

All the Asianesian languages are crude, and all have formative 
particles, prelixual and postfixuaL The general character of the 
ideology is similar to that of the Fino-J apanese, Archaic Indian 
and African, that is to all those languages which have phonetic 
combination without decided flexion. Tlie diffeiences are great 
and are chiefly connected with the different degrees of phonetic 
power and activity which have been traced in the preceding 
section. There are othei-s resulting from the collocation of words, 
from number and variety of relational particles, the mode of using 
and the capacity of combining them &c. 

The more important of the chameters common to all the groups 
may be briefly stated as follows, — crudeness, most w’ords being 
capable of a substantival, adjectival, verbal, or adverbial use; 
prefixual and postfixual formatives, active, neuter, passive, qualitive, 
substantival, personative &c. ; absence of flexion to distinguish 
number, gender, pereonjtime, mood, kc*; general want of formative 
particles to distinguish number, gender, and time ; and the w^ant of 
union between the pronoun and verb. The principal exceptions 
are the fiexional indication of time in the N. Indonesian, and the 
union of the pronoun and verb in several of the E. Indonesian 

Pol. the superlative degree is formed by reduplication of the qualitive. 

Vit. ib., also by reduplication of the adverb, 2evu mra mra very very great. 

Jav, tbe superlative degree in adjectives may be thus expr^ed, duimr dntmrrt 
the highest. Adverbs are also doubled gmti genti^ by turns. 

c. as* an expression ef iniemity of action. 

Pol. Tong. ietOf to tremble ; tete tete to tremble much. N. Z. Ikai^ to eat j Mhii 
to eat much. Bar. Mti, to bite, MtikaUto bite much. Haw. lame to take ; law 
iMwe to handle. 

d. as an expre8sim{l) qf repetitim, freqttency, continnanee or mrmamnee 
(2) plurality, combination, or (9) reciprocity of action in itself, aim m relaiim 

tomrnkjtetorol^eet. 

Pol. N. Z. inu, to drink, iinn to drink firequently. Mar. Mil to bite hati koM 
to bite often; Tah. amaha to split, aniakamaha to split repeatedly, Hm&. lete 
to jump,^ Uy, deprt, lekle to jump frequently, leldele to forsake repeatedly (as 
a man nis wife) Muk. pepi to strike, pepehiy pekipeki to strike hard and often. 
Sam. /qfe, to fear, na fefqfe t htau they were afraid; moe. to sleep, 
momoe to sleep together; tufa^ to divide, tufa tufa to share out; tarn to speak, 
i&ia tala to talk; Tong, wfo, to dwell,%e mau nonofo, to dweM tog&tker Mar. 
toe to come, etatati aturaraua and they two arrived, e^to descend eske, I© 
des^nd together. Tah. taoto to sleep, taodto, to sleep together. 

Jav. hambedU bedil continuing to shoot; bah to return, balahali elw&yn 
retu^ng; Imug^mdurhundurahm constantly to replace. 

Fi#, mtm to kill, w m ramwi they are killing one another. 

Mxavwles of other appOcations. 

'qit. iiamiOT to climb, a ladder. 

Pol- Tong. Mo oil, lolo lolo oily ; Ear. paka stone, paka paM stony. 

Vlt. loa dirt, loa loa dirty, black ; Bomba down somhu sombu steep.. 
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1 Hiigiiages. Other llexional traits occur, but they are not numerous. 
Glossariaily there is a large agreement in definitiye.and formative 
particles, in pronouns and numerals, and many words of every 
class may be traced in all parts of the region. The permutations 
caused by the varying phonologies tend to disguise the extent of 
the agreement. 

Dejinitives are much used in Polynesian, in which the definite 
article occurs more frequently than in any other language in the 
world. It is found also in N. Indonesian. Definitives for persona! 
names and pronouns occur in both these groups, and they are 
partially used in E. and W, Indonesian for personal names. The 
common definitives are not used in the latter groups as the article, 
but largely as demonstratives. In some of the E. Indonesian and 
Australian languages they are preserved as prefixed syllables to 
substantives. Segregative or generic 2 )cirticles are numerous in W. 
Indonesian, much less so in Polynesian, and rare or wanting in the 
other groups. 

The distinctions between rational and irrational^ animate and 
inanimate^ male and female, are little indicated by particles. The 
chief instances are the distinct definitive articles for common and 
proper nouns in Polynesian and N. Indonesian, the definitives for 
proper names in Australian, the masculine and feminine and the 
human definitives in some of the E. Indonesian languages, the 
masculine and feminine forms of the third personal pronoun in 
Tarawan and E. Australian, the gentilic feminine postfix in one at 
least of the Australian languages. In some languages there are 
distinct words for male and female when applied to human beings, 
and some of the E. Indonesian further distinguish in the several 
words between different classes of animals, and in the case of 
females whether they are mothers or not. Some of the substanti- 
val formatives are personative and some abstract. 

The plural number may be indicated in most of the languages 
by reduplication of the word or a syllable. In Polynesian and 
Javan the adjective is reduplicated. A plural definitive occurs in 
N. Zealand and appears to have been at one time a common 
possession of Polynesian. A plural postfix occui^ in some of the 
Trawan and Australian pronouns. The cornpanionative plural defi- 
tive is a flexion of the singular in some of the N. Indonesian 
languages. The cornpanionative is a peculiar plural found in 
Polynesian and N. E. Indonesian. In the possessive of Polyne* 
sian the pi’efix of the plural a, o is simpler than that of the singular 
ta (the definitive article.) 

The pronominal system in almost every language presents various 
forms. The Australian, Polynesian and N. Indonesian are com- 
plex. The Australian has 6 forms, sepai’ate, agentive prefixual, 
objective postfixual, oblique, dual and transition. Full, separate 
and contracted postfixual forms ai’e common. A dual form 
occurs in Polynesian and N, Indonesian as well as in Australian. 
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iBclusiYe and e%clmwe forms of the plaral of the first persoii 
are found in nearly all the groups. The pronouns unite with nouns 
in the postfixed contracted forms in all the groups ; in some of the 
E. Indonesian the postfixes are quasi fiexional, the full forms being 
also preplaced. In Polynesian the agenti?e pronoiins uoile wilh 
the time particles to a certain extent, and also wdth the ageiitive 
particles. In Vitian the pronouns are preceded by particles. In 
some members of the E. Indonesian alone is there an incorporation 
of the pronoun and Ycrb. 

Formatwe$* are found in all the languages ; substantiYal occur 
everywhere and attributival very generally, but in some of the 
E. Indonesian the substantive and attributive are to a certain 
extent confounded. The more minute distinctions are not thus 
universal, although some are nearly so. The passive is a very 
general formative, and it is much used. It occurs in all the 
groups, but to a small extent only in the E. Indonesian. It is 
closely allied to the transitive, the same particle being passive 
in some Polynesian dialects and transitive in others. In some 
of the Indonesian languages it is used both transitively and 
passively. Causatives occur in ail the groups, but partially only 
in the E. Indonesian. Transitives and intrausitives prevail in the 


* The idea involved in every principal word may be determined from its pri- 
mary concreteness into several limited meanings. That is the attention may be 
fixea on one or other aspect or portion of the whole, to the exclusion or subordina- 
tion of othera. Thus take a person (or other subject) striking an object. The mind 
grasps the whole phenomenon concretely, as all language must have originally 
done. But the attention may be fixed on any part or aspect, which has the 
eftect of subordinating every thing else for tne moment. If the attention he 
chiefly directed to the action, or the subject be considered as subordinate to the 
action, the word under this view assumes a pure action — form, he strikes it. This 
is the verb. If the action be subordinated to the subject, or viewed as an attribute 
of it, the participial foim is produced ; he is striking (active) it is struck (passive) ; 
and if the attention be fixed on the action itself as the principal part of the plieno- 
ineno% the general or abstract substantival form emerges, ^ — the striking (active) the 
hdng jtrwck (passive). It is evident that it is difficult to fix the attention princi- 
pally on the action without making it substantive, and that it depends upon tlie 
mode in which, by tlie form of expression, the act is related to the subject, whether 
it assume a purely substantival, a qualitive or a participial chamcter. If the at * 
tentioii be fixed entirely on the subject, we have a personal substantive, the &triker 
(active), if on the object, the persm-struck (passive). If other elements of the 
phenomenon be considered, we may fix our attention on the place, and thus loca- 
tive substantives be produced. All this is exhibited with much simplicity In the 
insular languages,^ and from the particles which express the different relations 
remaining free, a high amount of power and applicability is given to them. 

But besides the expression of the different forms yielded by the analysis of a 
phenomenon of action, the same ijartieles are applied to indicate ideas either closely 
connected with those contained in the primary concrete, or having an analogy to 
it either real or fanciful. The particles are far more frequently used to express 
specific objects thus related to the primary word, than as abstract action— names. 
Ab the number of substantival particles is very limited, and no variations take place 
to distinguish between the most direct connection and the remotest association, and 
to mark the various kinds of analogy and relation that are expressed by them, it 
is generally impossible to know a priori what the effect of any given particle will 
he on a particular word. The kind of diange may be indicated, the specific meaning 
cannot be anticipated* With the particles that confer and modify the attributive 
forms (verbs and adjectives) it is in general otherwise. 
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N. anil W. Iinlonesianj the latter including qualitiyes. Reciprocal 
ibrms are used in these groups and in Polynesian. The Polynesian 
lias an agentive particle, and Australian lias agentive forms of 
the pronouns. Iiitensitives occur in Polynesian and E. Indonesian, 
and the transitives have an intensitive force in N. and W. 
Indonesian. Desiderative, distributive, habituative, multiplicative, 
complicative, and associative forms occur in Polynesian and N. 
Indonesian | and potential in Tongan and N. Indonesian. A great 
variety of other forms are produced in N. Indonesian bycoin* 
pounding the particles. Some of the Polynesian distinguish be- 
tween the action and the result of the action. The active agent, 
the passive object or receplent, the instrument, the place are 
indicated, but not regularly and consistently, in N. E. and W. 
Indonesian and in some languages of E. Indonesia. The Australian 
distinguishes the actor, the habitual actor, the act abstractly or 
generally and particular acts, the place of the act, and the object 
or patient. The direction of the action in relation to the speaker 
is indicated by particles in Polynesian, N. E. Indonesian and E. 
Indonesian. Traces of this are also found in W, Indonesian. 

Time is indicated by prefixes in Polynesian, fiexional changes 
in the attributival particles in N. Indonesian, and postfixual 
compounds in Australian. In the latter, time is minutely indicated. 
The present and future are confounded in most of the Polynesian 
and in one of the IN'. E. Indonesian dialects, and the same particle 
is used for present and past in most of the latter, the present 
however, being distinguished by a reduplication ot its first syllable. 
In Polynesian the time particles are largely united to the agentive 
pronoun or agentive particle. 

In structure there are some extensive agreements and some 
striking differences. The Australian stand apart as postpositionaL 
The Polynesian and Indonesian are in most respects prepositional, 
the directives being preplaced; thequalitive and possessive follow 
the substantive, the modal or adverb the verb, and the object is 
placed after the subject and action. The subject is generally 
preplaced, but in Polynesian it is possessive or preceded by the 
action. In Australian the object precedes the action. When 
the agent is a pronoun, it generally precedes the action in Polyne- 
sian and follows it in N. Indonesian. In W. and E. Indonesian 
it usually precedes, but may follow it. 

I postpone any remarks on the lexical character of the Oceanic 
languages until we enter upon glossariai comparisons. Like all 
other crude languages, — the American, Turanian, African &c, — 
they are rich in concrete, and exceedingly defective in abstract, words. 
Honorific words are used in Polynesian and Indonesian, and in 
the former, words are substituted for those that enter into the 
name of the king &c. 

Sec. 3. Recapitulation. 

Viewing the region as a whole, we observe that it presents 
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oertaiii distinct systems or tendencies in its plioiiology^ wliicii in 
some places maintain their separate chai'acters and in others 
operate together with diff<-?rent degrees of powder. The most 
important is highly vocalic, harmonic and assimilative. Il 
permeates the whole region ; but it chiefly prevails io E. Indonesia 
and Polynesia. Its tendency to emasculation is clie<ked in 
Indonesia by the influence of more consonantal languages. 
Isolated in Polynesia, it has degenerated. Il operates largely 
on the phonology of S. and E. Australia, Tasmania and New 
Caledonia, and probably on all the Papuanesian languages between 
Australia and Polynesia. It pervades the western portion of Nem*- 
Guinea and the western islands between New Guinea and 
Australia, but is abruptly and completely stopped by a totally 
opposite phonology in Torres Stmit. It does not prevail along 
the northern and western coasts of Australia, altlioiigh the vocalic 
languages of the S. islands of E. Indonesia are near them. It 
does not prevail in Micronesia. It appears therefore to sweep 
from the line where E. Indonesia rests on the southern Indian 
Ocean, over Celebes and the Moluccas, and thence eastward and 
southward round New Guinea to Polynesia, E. Papuan esia and 
Australia. Whether it pervades New Guinea is unknown. But 
the main line of connection is evidently through New Guinea or 
along its northern coast, and not through N. Australia and Torres 
Strait. It predominates in the western and eastern extremities 
of Asianesia, in Nias and Easter island, and it deeply influences 
the phonology of W. and N. E. Indonesia. 

The other systems are consonantal. One is distinguished by 
tbe prevalence of nasal finals, and the almost total absence of the 
final sonants d and g* It has taken possession of W. Indonesia, 
and aflected several of the vocalic languages of E. Indonesia, such 
as the Bugis. Another system is closely allied to the preceding, 
but is distinguished from it by having less repugnance to the final 
sonants d and g, and less fjredeliction for final nasals, by possessing 
/, V and the sonant z, and by its shewing less of the vocalic in- 
fluence. This system is found pure in Porraosa and Tobi only, but 
it has evidently at one period spread over N. Asianesia including 
at least N. Indonesia and Micronesia. In the Philipines the In- 
donesian influence has considerably modified it, and in Micronesia 
it has been blended to some extent with the consonantal Melanesian 
phonology. Like the latter it has a proneness to final m (Tobi, 
Pelew, mille) and affects consonantal combinations not known in 
Indonesia. The consonantal Melanesian is represented by the 
Torres Strait dialects, and by the less pnraitive N. Australian lan- 
guages, which have been somewhat influenced by the transmitted 
vocalic tendencies of southern Australia and by those of the ad- 
jacent E. Indonesian region. 

^ In the progress of vocalicism we remark that the liquid terminals 
ng. fiy h r me retained longest, that there is a tendeiiey to surds in 
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preference to sonants^ and that the more aspirated labialsj or rather 
dentodabialsj/j v are substituted to a great extent for the non«aspi« 
rate or pure labials b and j?. 

The primiti¥e Melanesian phonology, of which strong traces are 
preser?ed in Australia, is associated with a- peculiar postpositional 
and inverse ideology, which has not been discovered in any other 
part of the insular region, although it has a great range on the conti« 
nentSo The more essential traits of Indonesian ideology are common 
to the vocalic Eastern and the consonantal Western and Northern 
languages. The last have a very complex system of prefixes and 
postfixes, but important remnants of the same formatives are found 
in the other groups and particularly in the Western, The Eastern 
have fewer formatives, but they present in the union of the pronoun 
and verb, a peculiar and highly flexional trait, and besides having 
strong afiinities of their own to Polynesian, they retain some 
characteristics in common with N,.E. Indonesian and Polynesian 
which are wanting in W. Indonesian. There are other tmits 
again common to N. E, Indonesian and Polynesian, and the 
latter has many peculiarities. As a whole, the ideology of the 
region is more complex and remarkable than that of any 
of the continents. Languages almost as crude as the Siamese, 
are connected with others that exhibit traits of the highest 
development, and yet retain much of the common crudeness. 
The more crude are clearly not tending to a further develop- 
ment that will bring them nearer the latter. On the contrary 
the ideology, like the phonology, appears to have degenerat- 
ed. In its more archaic condition it was evidently possessed 
of powers and forms which are now only preserved in a state of 
fixity or decay in some languages, while in others they have been 
nearly lost On the other hand, the consonantal languages have 
no inherent vocalicism capable of explaining the transition of a 
phonology like that of the Torres Strait dialects, into one like that 
of the adjacent dialect of Endeavour River in Australia or of 
Utanata in New Guinea, nor do the complex ideologies exhibit 
tendencies capable of explaining the transition of a language like 
Tagalan into one like Malay, There are several strongly contrasted 
and independent developments in the region, which have not 
sprung from a common source, but have greatly influenced each 
other. There ai’e mixtures, assimilations, and less extensive changes 
caused by tendencies received from contact, but if we confine our 
observation to the Asiatic islands, the extraordinary combination 
of connections and contrasts is inexplicable. 

We can understand how wandering tribes so extremely low 
In civilisation as the Australians, might be gradually displaced by 
superior races, until they and their languages disappeared from the 
genial islands of the eastern Ocean, and obtained shelter only in 
me dreary and boundless wilds of the southern continent. We can 
understand how, through the influence of vocalic Papuanesian or 
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!,ruio-Pohai(\siui), tlieir eonsonaiitul pboiiologj might, become 
vocalicj but we cannot detect in Australian any native tenden- 
cies capable of transmuting it into Papuanesiaii, Poljriesiaiij 
or any form of Indonesian. So also we can iinclerstarid how 
the higher ideologies^ ' represented by numerous traits in F. E, 
and E. Indonesian and in Polynesian, might be gradually 
impaired by a continued influx of more powerful and civil- 
ised people with comparatively crude and simple ideologies. 
In this way only can we reconcile the striking afliiiities of 
all tiie non-Australian languages with their not less striking 
differences. There has been a succession of predominating sys- 
tems of iangiiage. The Australian type has been followed 
by others, which we may term the Papuan, having a different 
but equally high, and in some respects a higher, development, and 
strongly distinguished from it by their vocalic and prepositional 
character. These have been succeeded by a very crude type, 
which has greatly influenced the Papuan and been influenced by 
it, and which lias the more readily amalgamated with it from 
having a similar prepositional and direct collocation. In W. 
Indonesia this type predominates. It has deeply penetrated the 
E. Indonesian and Polynesian, but in N.E. Indonesia, Micronesia, 
and probably in some parts of Papuanesia, the older Papuan 
ideology is still the more powerful element. By the blending, under 
very variable circumstances, of these systems, and of the mixed 
systems thus induced, il appears possible to give a satisfactory 
explanation of the structure and composition of every known 
language of the eastern ocean. How these systems arose in the 
insular region must remain a mystery, unless it can be discovered 
by an examination of the languages of the adjacent continents. 

CHAP II. 

CLASSIFICATION OF THE INDO-PACIFIC LANGUA0ES. 

While all the languages of the Oceanic region are intimately con- 
nected with each other, they admit of being provisionally divided 
into seven groups, several of which possess decided traits. 

These are, 1st, the Polynesian, 2nd, the Micronesian, 3rd, the 
Papuanesian, 4th Australian, 5th, the Eastern Indonesian, 6th, 
the Western Indonesian,* and 7th, the North Eastern Indonesian. 
Although the lingui Stic limits do not coincide with the geogra- 
phical, I have given to the groups the names of the regions in 
which they chiefly prevail, because while w’e remain ignorant of 
the languages of many tribes, we cannot obtain correct ethnic 
names. 

The Polynesian group is characterised by its vocalic and emas- 
culated phonology, its great crudeness, the number of its separate 
particles, its great use of the definite article, the paucity of its 
formatives, and its habit of placing the subfect after the action. 
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The Microiiesian' can only be discriminated at present by its 
phonology^ which, as w^e have seen,- connects it both with N. 
E, Inclonesian and Melanesian. The characters of the different 
classes of Papiianesian are too imperfectly known to be described. 
The Torres Strait dialects form a strongly marked class, for they 
have the most archaic and consonantal phonology in Asianesia, 
The other known languages are highly vocalic. . The language of 
Tanna has been stated to be inflectional, and it is probable that 
there are others between Indonesia and Polynesia that resemble 
it. The Australian is distinguished by its agglomerative power, 
and its postpositional particles ; the E. Indonesian by its vocalic 
and cohesive phonology, its paucity of formatives, and its union 
of the pronoun and verb ; the N. E. Indonesian by the extent 
and variety of its formative combinations ; and the W. Indonesian 
by its possession of most of the formatives of the N. E. Indonesian 
without the power of compounding them. The classification of 
the languages in the larger groups belongs to the glossarial part of 
our enquiries. 

It is obvious from the remarks in the 1st chapter that it will 
always be difficult to classify the Asianesian languages. The 
phonetic, ideologic and glossarial characters of the same language 
have often separate affinities. Languages that agree in most of 
their phonetic traits, sometimes differ in everything else. Some that 
have a considerable glossarial connection are divided by their 
phonologies and ideologies, and many that are almost identical in 
the latter have comparatively little that is common in their 
vocabularies. Neither ethnic nor geographic divisions can help 
us to an exact classification of the languages. On the whole 
however we find that the geographic are the best. It appears 
that w'hen one system of languages has taken possession of a region, 
it rafher tends to absorb foreign elements, and to become gradually 
modified by actual additions and substitutions and by the working 
of new tendencies received from without, than to be displaced. 
Hence even when some portions of such a region have long been 
subject to foreign influences, while othei’S have retained a compara- 
tive isolation, the linguistic connection is still maintained. The 
relations of the foreign to the native tribes are sometimes such as to 
lead to the extinction of the languages of the latter, but this does 
not appear to have happened on a great scale in the later eras of 
Asianesian history, and in all eras inguistic changes must have 
taken place very slowly, so that at any given time there must have 
been a certain geographical distribution of languages as at preser.t. 
Bearing in mind that each group has complex connections with 
the languages of other parts of the Oceanic region, that in the 
larger groups some languages have peculiar connections with those 
of other grotips, and that where two groups meet assimilations take 
place, we may provisionally assume the seven principal groups which 
we have indicated. The chief uncertainty is caused by the Microne 
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sian and PapnaBOslan languages. They are evidently connected^ but 
the extent: and nature of the connection can only he conjectured. 
The former are also more closely connected with N» E. Indonesian^ 
and the latter with E. Indonesian, and probably to a certain extent 
with Austmiian. The languages of Tasmania, New Caledonia and 
Tanna (New Hebrides) appear to be connected. The two former 
are hignly vocalic, and New Caledonia in its phonology and 
glossary is E. Indonesian, W. New Guinea and Polynesian and 
not Australian, Torres Strait or Micronesian. The Papuas of 
Torres Strait again have very consonantal dialects, which are 
phonetically allied to the N. Australian and the Micronesian. 
Glossariaily they are very archaic, and well distinguished from 
other Oceanic languages, although they have some affinities to 
New Guinea, Viti, E. Indonesian &c. They appear to have very 
few with the adjacent Australian dialects. Before proceeding to 
give a more full account of the characteristics of the different 
groups, I shall mention the known languages, and advert to the 
probable number of undescribed languages, comprised in them. 

The Polynesian includes the dialects spoken in Polynesia, that 
is, those of the Samoan, Tongan, New Zealand, Tahitian (Society), 
Rarotongan, Mangarevan (Gambxer), Paumotuan (Low Arch.), 
Waihu (Easter), Nukuhivan (Marquesas), and Ha^waiian (Sand- 
wich) islands ; those of the detached islands of the Fakaafo 
group, Vaitupu and Rotuma^ the Viti (Eigi) group 5 and some of 
the eastern islands of Micronesia, as Tarawa. To the same division 
belong the languages of the Polynesian tribes of Tikopia and the 
negro tribe of Vanikoro in Melanesia. The languages of the 
Solomon Ids., the Louisiade, New Britain and New Guinea, and 
the numerous islets fringing Papuanesia on the north, from Vani- 
koro to the western extremity of New Guinea, are unknown, 
with the exception of some lists of western New Guinea words, 
but it is probable that dialects will be found aion^ the northern 
skirts at least of this band, closely allied to Polynesian on the one 
side and E. Indonesian on the other. Indeed I anticipate that the 
Papuanesian languages as a whole will prove to belong to the E. 
Indonesian system. 

The Papuanesian group comprises the language of the negroes 
of Tanna and probably that of Malicollo, those of all the other 
islands of New Hebrides, those of New Caledonia (said by Cooke 
to resemble that of Tanna) and some others spoken in the western 
groups of Papuanesia. From the number of islands in this region, 
the barbarism of the tribes and their low maritime skill and enter- 
prise, a large number of distinct dialects must exist, although it is 
probable that most of them have been greatly influenced by Poly- 
nesian and E. Indonesian. It is impossible to indicate any line of 
division between the Papuanesian languages and the E. Indonesian 
and Polynesian. 

The Australian group comprises all the known languages of 
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Australia and the languages of Tasmania, wliich appear to connect 
tlie Aiistraiian with the E. Papuanesian. The imdescribed lan- 
guages of Australia probably belong to the same group. The 
languages in my vocabulary are for Tasmania? Bathurst, Welling- 
ton (Wiradurei), Mudgee, Peel Biver, Muraya, Liverpool, 
Sydney, L. Maquarie (Kamilarai), Moreton Bay, S« Australia, S. 
W. Australia, and in the N. those of the tribes of Jalakura 
(Mt. Norris bay and E. coast ofCobourg Peninsula), Bijna Lumbo 
(S. coast of Cobourg P.), Trusan (Croker’s I. and N. E. of Co- 
bourg P«), Limba Apiu (N. W. part of Cobourg P.) and Limba 
Karadj (Port Essington), and in the N. E» the dialect of En- 
deavour River. 

The E. Indonesian group comprises the languages of the 
chain of islands extending from Am to Sumbawa, the western 
languages of New Guinea, those of the Papuan islands between 
New Guinea and the Moluccas, the indigenous Moluccan 
languages, and those of Celebes and the adjacent islands. To the 
same group the languages of Pulo Nias and Tilanjang, and perhaps 
of some other islands off the west coast of Sumatra, may be 
referred. In this large insular region there are numerous 
languages and dialects imdescribed. In phonology all the known 
languages agree so much amongst themselves, and differ so 
decidedly from the N. and W. Indonesian groups, that there is no 
room for doubt that all the undescribed languages belong to the 
same alliance. Whether the principal ideologic trait, the union 
of the pronoun and verb, will be found to prevail extensively, 
may be doubted. It is connected with the adhesiveness of the 
phonology, and in dialects where that is lessened by the influence 
of the W. and N. Indonesian languages, it is probably wanting. 
The languages and dialects of this group for which I have data are 
those of Wokam (Am), Kai Dulan, Kissa (2 dialects), Letti, E. 
Timor, Belo, Timor, T. Kiipang, Boti, Savo, Solor, Ende, Deret 
mountains in Ende, Maiiggarai, Tambora, Bima, Sambawa, in 
the Aru^Samhawan chain; Buton, Tumia, Kalidupa, Wanchi, 
Bunerati, Sangir, Menado, Biiol, Goron Talo, Parigi, Tojo, Tidori, 
Kaili, Mandhar, Mangkasar, Wugi (Bugis) in and near Celebes ; 
Ceram and Saparua in the Moluccas; Waigiu, Koyway or Uta- 
nata, Lobo, Mairassi of Lobo, and Onin, in and near the west 
peninsula of New Guinea; Tilanjang and Nias in the chain IF. of 
Sumatra. The number of undescribed languages in all parts of 
this region must be great. 

The W, Indonesian languages comprise those of Lombok, 
Bali, Java, Borneo, the Malay Peninsula and Sumatra. I have 
data for the languages and dialects of Sassa’ (Lombok) ; Bali ; 
for Javan, Simdan, Madiiran, and Bawean in and near Java ; for 
Paser, Banjer, Kapiias, Murung, Bajo, Ngajii (Kahayan), 

am indebted for the important N. W. vocabularies to the kindness of my 
friend Mr Eaul. ^ ■ 
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Saiid0lj» Kaadayanj Lauda, ^Pontiaua', Sambas, Male, Talaii, 
Kayan, Saraw^, Seribas, Mlilanaii, Meri, TotoBg, and Brune ia 
Bonmi Lampong, Komreng, Palembang, Sirawi, Kijaag, 
Malaya, Batta^ (2 dialects), Pagai, and Acbm in Srnmtra ; and 
Biiwa of Johore, BesM, Mintira, S^Sakal, Jaknn, Udai, N, 
Sakai, and Slmang (2 dialects) in the M&Mv Pminmia. 

N. E. Intonesian embraces the Philipine and ForaMMan 
language. It probably includes some of the W« Mieronesian 
languages, and on the south the division between it and the W, 
Indonesian is not ascertained. The language of Tobi has strong 
N. E. Indonesian traits. The indigenous languages of the N. of 
Borneo and the islands between Borneo and the Pliilipines 
probably belong to it. I po^ess data for Solo, Balingini, 
Magindanau, iTanu, Palawan, Bisayan (Panay, Zebu) B&ol, 
Tsgala, Iloko, Pampangas, Batan, and Formosan. In this 
region there must be many undesciibed dialects. 

The Micbohesian langii^es are only known from short 
vocabularies of Tobi, Pelew, Carolinian, Mille, and Radak. The 
Marian and Caroline languages have been described as closely 
related to the Philipine. Lutke gives a list of Ualan words 
which I have not seen. 

In describing each group I shall notice those languages in 
which its characteristics are less decided. Here it is only necessary 
to remark that the evidence of mutual influence which is strongly 
impressed on the languages of the region as a whole, is exhibited 
by each group, and by every one of its members. There is not a 
single known language that has not complex alSnities. The 
causes of this have been already pointed out.f 

CHAP. HI. 

Sec. ht COKPABATIVE CHAKACTERISTICS OF EACH GROHF.t 
1. Polynesian.! 

The Polynesian agreeing in much with the Indonesian languages, 
differs from most of them In its greater simplicity, crudeness, 
incapacity of phonetic union of its paiticles, Jts highly vocalic 
The abrupt tone found in the Chinese and Ultraindiaii languages, 
and whicfi is especially frequent in Kasia, also characterises 

^ Hie Batts Ims traits wMch eoimect it witli Nias and tlie S. E. Indoneskn Ian- 
guara. 

tTRie Etlmol<^ of tlie Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia. Joum. Ind. 
Arch. Vol, IV p, ii§ &c. 

have made this section as brief as possible. To prevent the mind of Uie 
reader being filled with details, to the obstruction of the genera! compamtiTe Impres- 
sion which it is my object to convey, I have thrown many facts relating to the 
pitocipal fj^ngimges .into a Supplement. Those who desire fuller Infomation are 
referred 

_ ! In the following remarks on Polynesian and in some other narls of this enoaiir, 

I Jiave availed, myself of a paper which was intended to be read at the last meeting 
m the British Association, but wMch arrived in Edinburgh too late. 
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clmracler^ its abiwiiiaiiiee of monosyllablesi its greater iMunber of 
separate particles, its abundant use of them, and in its colloeatioii« 
Polynesian, and pre¥ents it Tocalioism possessing the harmonic iiient 
character of the E. Indonesian vocalic languages* In the latter ^oupi 
save in Lett! and a few other languages, a consonant is Sways 
interposed between vowels. The Polynesian frequently atteniiates 
the consonant into the abrupt tone or catching of the breatk Tie 
same contrast between the open, sonant and harmonic character of 
the E. Indonesian and the surd and clipping tendency of the 
Polynesian, is seen in the whole phonetic field of the latter. The 
enclencj we have noted is in such excess that the surds and 
onants have ceased to be phonetically distinct, and the predeHcliott 
or the surds is so great that the missionaries have decided o» 
rejecting sonant symbols altogether, so that p, A,* and h are 
not used in books. L and r again are used indiscriminately, 
and in Hawaii at least a sound which partakes of both is sometimes 
substituted. Weak vowels appear to occur frequently, and the broad, 
full, sonant vowels of Indonesia are seldom heard, f Even the 
ArU“Sambawan phonology, with its decided approach to the 
Polynesian, preserves most of the sonants as distinct phonetic 
elements, allows liquids and consonants to meet, and does not 
carry the meeting of vowels to such an excess. 

The Polynesian agrees with the Indonesian languages generally 
in vocalic character, possession of the moveable accent and its 
position in the penultimate, dissyllabic tendency, use of particles 
which do not become flexions but are sometimes phonetically 
connected with the principal words, rarity but not absence of 
flexions,! the use of definitive and segregative particles and words, 
the expressions of sex by distinct sexual words, of number by 
reduplication, by separate numerical or quantitative words or by 
pronouns, the use of reduplication to express intensity and 
frequency as well as plumlity, in the number and variety of the 
pronouns, the exclusive and inclusive pluml of the Ist personal 

^ 5 is preserved in the Tongan which has a more Indonesian character than the 

other dialects. 

t I speak here chiefly from the impression which 1 derived from hearing Hawai- 
ian spoken. It was at once distinguishable from Indonesian by its surd, clipping 
character, the number of vocalic meetings with a catch of the breath between theiii| 
the constant recurrence of univocal words, the general paucity of long vowels ana 
the want of that dwelling on the full toned «, i, m, o, which constitutes one of the 
chief beauties of the Indonesian phonology. It struck me as being phonetically the 
poorest and most degenerated and attenuated language I had heard in Singapore. 

I These, like all the other characteristics, have nothing peculiar in them taken 
singly. Such terms are found in many languages. Their use in Indonesia and 
Pofynesia may perh^s be primarily referawe to Tibet or Mid- Asia, in which the 
Polynesian custom of temporarily msusing words that enter into the king's name 
also prevails. Remnants of this and many other Mid and North Aslan characteris- 
tics are preserved In China. On the recent occasion of the accession of the present 
emperor, the cliaracter cku which enters into his name was ordered to be written in 
a mutilated form whenever it requires to be used for common purposes. This custom 
began 249 B. C., but it was probably an imitation of that of disusing words, the an- 
tiquity of which is vouched by finding it in Asia, Polynesia and America. 
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pronoun, the contracted postfixnal forms of tlie pronouns, in life 
use of particles for tlie indication of time, mode, &c., in the use of 
ceremonial and honorific words* ke. &c. 

Glossarially there is much and close affinity, particularly in the 
most generic, primary and relational words, — articles, formatives, 
pronouns, directiyes, &c. A number of these are mentioned in the 
2iid sec. of this chap, and in the glossarial diyision of this paper. 

With particular Indonesian languages Polynesian agrees in 
many remarkable traits. Like Javan it pluralises the substantive 
by a partial or entire reduplication of the qiialitive. Like S. and 
N. E. Indonesian it indicates the direction of an action w'itli 
reference to the speaker, an idiom of which traces are still to be 
found, in the W, Indonesian family, f The ancient Indonesian 
habit, now wearing out in Malay and Javan although preserved 
in Philipine, of using a definite article, is in full force in Polynesia. 
In the distinction made between the definitive article for proper 
names and that for common names, some of the Polynesian dialects 
agree with the Philipine. Thus the Tongan always, and the New 
Zealand and Raratongan occasionally, use a in the first case 5 
while the Philipine languages use st. This distinction is observed 
in Arabic and in those members of the Indo-European family 
which use a definite article, for they confine it to common nouns. 
The other Polynesian dialects use the same articles before proper 
names and pronouns. 

Some tendencies foirad in Indonesia receive peculiar directions 
in Polynesia. The idea of personality and particularly that of 
the speaker, J, has a great sway and produces nice distinctions in 
Polynesian ideology, as in that of all crude national minds and 
languages. It gives rise to, some remarkable and interesting’' 
idioms that are not common in Indonesia. Such is the double 
possessive, in which we detect a new and flexional expression of 
the distinction between transitive and intransitive which reigns in 
Asianesian philology. That which is mine attributively, or to 
possess merely, is indicated .by the vowel 0, while that which is 
mine objectively or instrnmentally, to act on or with, takes the 
stronger vowel a.J: The same distinctions enters into no; ma^ 
mo. As further illustrations of the same supremacy of the J, we 
may notice the dual and plural idioms, common to Indonesia and 
Polynesia, which distinguish those who are really or ideologically 
subordinates of the speaker from those who are not Jfaua, we — 
two i. e. I and my associate, not you, tam^ we— i. e. I and you. 

* B, g. mardtna moon, mdraifm light j tandta man, tdnata men Barotongan. 
The same langus^e lengthens final « m the possessive, ma val, well water. Ideolo- 
gic distinctions are in several instances expressed by a mere change of the vowel. 

t It Is found in the Chinese lai (Asianesian mai) incoming and khid out-going 
e. g. mai poA jful, mai poti k/iitt, 1 buy not sellnot. 

t I think this Is the correct explanation. Mr Hale says the 0 is general and 
indefinite” and that “ the proper meaning of a seems to be in the sense of belonging 
.to.”,,. : 
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Jlatoiiy we (not yon) ; totou, we (with you). Akiiberdua(Mal) I 
[with mine] two, I twain (e. g. husband and wife)."^ The two plurals 
are the same in Malay with a euphonic transposition of Towels — 
klta we (not you) kami we (with you). This idiom is not confined 
to the first persona! pronouns in Polynesian and Philipine. Any 
persona! name may be attiibutively pluralised by adding the 
companionitiTe plural particle e. g. Hongi ma (Pol.) here Hongi 
is clothed with plurality by having other persons with him. Sa 
Pedro (Philipine, Zebu) Peter and his family, companions, &c. 
Other Philipine dialects have a, &c. 

The expression of the time and place of action is in some 
respects peculiar. Nearness in time and place are in many crude 
ideologies the same, for the speaker is the centre of being and 
action. The past is, and always will be, inaccessible. It agrees 
with the idea of distance. The present is with me, subject to my 
desires and my will. It agres with the idea of nearness in 
place. The past is dead, gone, remote. The present and future, 
are living, come or coming, and near. Hence the present and the 
future tenses are both indicated in Polynesian by the definite 
article, which is an assertion of existence. The past is indicated 
by the same particle that expresses distance in place both in 
Polynesia and Indonesia, na, ra^ &:c. The remote verbal locative 
is the same. E mea atu nei ahau kia koutou. The speech 
outgoing here [ of ] I to the you ; I say unto you. Te tuatua 
neiau, the speaking here [of] I; I say. Te tuatua ra au — 
the speaking there [of ] I ; I was saying. 

Amongst the peculiarities of the Polynesian we may remark tlie 
excess to which it has become emasculated. As we have seen, it 
has not 'only lost the distinction between surds and sonants, and the 
power of enunciating consonantal terminals, but its phonology has 
become still further impaired by the frequent elision of consonants 
even- when they are vocalised. The excess to which the abrasion 
of consonants is carried, frequently gives the lan^age the aspect of 
a return from the dissyllabic to the monosyllabic form. Thus, to 
take an illustration selected by Mr Hale for a difierent purpose, 
haha Tong, burning, ^aza Sam. ha Mangarevan, ’a Hawiianj ’esc, 
hehe^ other, is in New Zea. he^ Tah. e. 

The Polynesian collocation, although in most respects Indonesian, 
has one striking peculiarity in the position of the nominative, which 

^ The Malay attributival particle her elucidates the idiom. 1 become clothed 
with duality ana plur^ity when I have with me a person belonging, or subordinate, 
to me. The idea of association and subordination is at tlr' ' : "all these 
idioms. Ma is the general Polynesian connective and is hence used for many kinds 
of connection, like the sTibetan and Philipine particles hereafter noticed. It is 
conjunctive, instrumental, locative, collective ^ because connection is involved 
in each of these relations. In different phrases it is translated with^ hy^ and^ in^ 
at. Ma carries the same radical meaning Into the Philipine plural particle man^, 
which is a combination of ma and the pui*ely plural still used in Polynesia. 
It appears also in the Malay many. 
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generally follows instead of preceding the action^— -e. g« e moe 
ana te tamaiti, is sleeping the child. The Indonesian collocation 
is generally, but not invariably, the reverse.^ 

The main ideologic peculiarity of the Polynesian, as compared 
with the Indonesian, is that, though equally ^ crude, it is more 
discriminative and indicative, and indeed carries this to an excess 
of pleonasm found in few other languages, but to which approxi- 
mations occur in Australian, Kasian, some African languages and 
in the groundwork or archaic form of the Indo-European and 
Semitic languages, the flexion of which is frequently a disguised 
pleonasm. The pleonastic discriminativeness of Polynesian is 
chiefly seen in the use of separate particles of different kinds, 
which occur far more abundantly in Polynesian speech than in 
that of any other insular race. Thus the Malay generally leaves 
the indication of the agent and object, the time and direction of the 
act &c., to be suggested by the sense or context. The Polynesian, 
with a minute discrimination, particularises each. A sentence will 
shew the effect of this in speech. Ko*e hotua ko Tangaloa mo enne 
foha tokana nowa nofo gi Bolotu, — the [agentive] god, the 
Tangaloa with his son they two did they dwell at Boloto. The 
particles in italics might be omitted in most of the W. Indonesian 
tongues. In some of the E. they would be partially retained. 

The use of the agentive particle in addition to the definitive Is a 
striking peculiarity. Each is used separately in some Indonesian 
as in many other languages.f The formative distinction between an 
action and its result, is another peculiarity arising from its greater 
discrimination. 

In some respects Polynesian has a closer resemblance to 
Malayan than to Eastern Indonesian. It is greatly distinguished 
from the latter by its comparatively crude phonology. In Its low 
degree or absence of fluency and adhesiveness, it is nearer the 
Malay, while it possesses many traits of E. and N. E. Indonesian 
ideology which are not found in Malay, as well as some very 
striking ones which are peculiar to it. It exhibits no trace of the 
complex formative agglomerations of N. E. Indonesian, and In 
speech a far larger proportion of words are used without prefixes 
or affixes, than it most Indonesian languages. It contains a consi- 
derable archaic element which is now nearly obliterated in the 
prevalent Indonesian types, but which can be partially recognized In 
them. Its insular affinities are mainly with the eastern and southern 

* In Polynesian, as in Indonesian, the possessive is placed after the object 
possessed, and recollecting the very archaic character of the former it appears 
possible to^ explain this collocation by considering all verbs as pure substantives, 
rhe above idiom would then be correctly translated, —llie sleep is [of] the child, 
go e htre ana akau t te tangaidf the seeing is [of] I to the man L e. I see the roan. 
So the passive,--^ mtea ma te tangata e au the seeing is [of] the man by me. 
In Chinese, m wmch words are as crude as this translation assumes the Polynesian 
to be,^ me Jdea of possession runs through the whole ideology, just ms the allied 
participial idiom pervades the Tartarian, 
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E. Ifidonesiaii. Its lEiIonesian words have chiefly the eastern lorm 
and its vocalic and contracted phonology is the emascnlaiion of 
some of the E. Indonesian phonologies carried to excess. It 
sesses many E. Indonesian words that are not found in W, and^ n” 
Indonesia. But it differs from E. Indonesian in too many traits 
to admit of our considering it simply as a dialect of that ^rowp 
modified by separation and long isolation. Its affinities of all 
kinds prove it to be essentially an Indonesian language^ and as* it 
is neither a simple derivative of modem E. or N. E. Indonesian 
nor a simple mixture of both, and it appears to differ from the 
adjacent Melanesian, we must regard it as a representative of one 
ancient condition of language in E. Indonesia, possessing traits some 
of a N. E. Indonesian and others of a different kind, which have 
subsequently been lost or greatly modified in the mother islands 
by the continued influence of the present prevailing E. Indonesian 
type and that of the adjacent W. Indonesian. Its location may 
have been near the junction of the E. Indonesian and N, E, 
Indonesian, or it may have acquired its N. E. Indonesian traits 
from mixture with a language of that type in its progress to the 
eastward. The present language of Tobi appears to shew that 
the N. E. Indonesian had at one time a greater extension to the 
southward than it now has, and in the Micronesian languages 
we can tmce its influence far to the east. It must also be observed 
that N. E. Indonesian has left abundant traces in W. Indonesia 
and even in E. Indonesia, of its having prevailed at one time over 
a large portion of Indonesia, and the traits preserved in Polynesian 
may therefore be simply an evidence of its having been derived 
from E, Indonesia at an ancient period, when the N. E. element 
was still comparatively strong in that region.* 

The extent to which the same formatives prevail in Asianesia 
will be best seen in Sec. 2. Here it may be noted that Polynesian 
agrees with Australian in having an agentive particle ho, and a dual 
formed in the same way ; with E. Indonesian in the passives in ^ 
ina 5 with E. and N, Indonesian in the particles of direction, and in 
the attributival ma ; with N. E. Indonesian in the dual, the com- 
panionative, and the use of the def. article for common names* 
with N. and some of the languages of E. and W. Ind. in the 
def. art for proper names; with W, and N. E. Indonesian in 
the causatives kan» Amongst the peculiarities of Polynesian 
are the causative use of ta; the assertive use of ku^ ha^hua * 
the desiderative Jla, via; tlie possessive use of to, to, o, • 
but the latter appear to be the same with the possessives of Toil 
and Formosan® It has, of coui*se, the particles common to all the 

la speaking of tlie Polynesian language I do so without reference to the 
Polynesian race. It Is a question for ethnology whether that race did not find a 
Papuan Janraage established in Polynesia as in E. Indonesia, and to what extent 
they modified it. 
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groitpSy the most important being the substantiYai ha (in the Mar» 
quesOTi postfix); the passive/; and the substantival— 

The Polynesian dialects difier to a certain extent amongst 
themselves. To enter fully on this would be to anticipate our 
enquiries into Polynesian ethnography, and I shall therefore only 
notice some of those that have been pointed out by Mr Hale. 
K is ejected m Sam. Tab. and Haw., L freqently in Tongan. H is 
S' in Sam. and Fak. ; F is W or H in-Hew Zeal. H. in Haw. ; 
V. becomes W. in N. Z., Haw. and Paum. ; R. is L. in Fak. 
Sam. Tong, and Haw. 

Mr Hale has shewn that the more eastern dialects have been 
derived from the westeim and have lost or changed some of the 
forms of the latter. This is particularly observable in the plural 
oftlie possessive and demonstrative pronouns, and the passive, 
desiderative and reciprocal forms. 

The New Zealand dialect appears to be the most primitive and 
entire. It dilfers as widely as the Tahitian from the Samoan, and 
has therefore existed for a long period as a separate dialect. 

The great mass of Nukiihivan or Marquesan is Tahitian, but it 
has also Tongan traits (Hale 127.) The Hawaiian has the 
strongest affinities to the Nukuhivan (Hale 135.) The Raratongan 
like the Hawaiian is most closely related to the Tahitian, but in 
some respects it differs from it and resembles the Samoan. Man- 
garevan is similar to Raratongan but has some slight Tahitian 
traits that are wanting in Raratongan. The language of tlie 
AuslM group is Raratongan and Tahitian, 

The Tongan and Samoan dialects have received modifications 
from western languages subsequent to the first importation of the 
Polynesian language into the eastern islands. The Samoan group 
is considered by Mr Hale as the first location of the Polynesian, 
whence it spread S. to New Zealand and W. to Tahiti. The 
Tongan is Polynesian with many Vitian traits not found in other 
Polynesian dialects. The passive particles of Polynesian are 
transitive in Tongan and Yiti. The Polynesian definitive te is 
obsolete in Tongan, the Vitian being used in its place. Tongan 
like Vitian substitutes cM for the Polynesian and in many 
words which , have th and s in Vitian the Tongan has A, while 
the consonant is wanting in the corresponding Polynesian words. 
Mr Hale does not derive the Tongan from the Samoan or vzee 
z?erm, but assigns to both a common western source. 

The languages in and near Polynesia which have decidedly 
foreign elements mixed with Polynesian are of much ethnic 
interest. These are the Paumotuan or language of the Low 
Archipelago, the Vitian, the Roturaan, the Taraw'an and probably 
the Polynesian dialects spoken in some of the eastern Melanesian 
islands, as in Vanijkoro, Tikopia, Immen, A. d. Espiritu Santo &c. 

Paumotuan differs in its numerals and much of its vocabulary 
from the other dialects (Hale 245), but it has a considerable 
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resemblance to Tahitian. Mr Hale considers it to be a primitive 
tongue partially corrupted and destroyed by an infusion of 
Tahitian. The structure, so far as it is known, is Tahitian, just as 
in Vitian the structure is mainly Polynesian. I find some of 
the non-Polynesian words to be peculiar, but the majority are 
recognizable as Indonesian and Indian words, and I believe it will 
prove to be the original Tahitian of Paiimotu modified by the 
vocabulary of Micronesian emigrants. 

The language of Rotuma, although essentially Polynesian, is, 
like Vitian, somewhat less removed from Indonesian. It has 
some traits in common with Vitian, but it is distinguished from 
both it and Polynesian by a fluent and cohesive phonology that 
approximates to E. Indonesian. As in many of the languages 
of that region, related words are connected by elision, transposition 
and change of sounds. Consonants may meet, but its general 
character is vocalic. Another peculiarity is the postfixing of the 
definitive and possessive utha^i thafu, father-<^ man-^/mf, which 
is an Indonesian collocation (Javanese.) The future particle la 
corresponds with the Vitian, Tamwan and Indonesian na. The 
V(»cabulary is desci-ibed by Mr Hale as a mixture of Polynesian 
words, with those of some other language, unlike any which has 
been elsewhere found. ^bSome words shew traces of communica- 
tion with the Vitiaiis.’’ 

ViTi. This language is vocalic like Polynesian, but as its 
consonants are nearly complete and it has a few compounds, the 
phonology is stronger and richer. It has a tendency to nasalise 
dentals and labials and even gutturals. The Polynesian j? generally 
becomes mh; t frequently nd; /e, ngg; 7' or Z, nd?* or nr. It has 
fewer monosyllables and a gi*eater tendency to compounds. 
Ideologically it is closely allied to Polynesian, and although it has 
some western characteristics, it is much more akin to it than to any 
Indonesian language. It has a definite article. Most of the 
definitive and formative particles are the same, although their 
application varies. The definitive for common nouns is the def, 
for proper names in Tongan and Maorian, and that for proper 
names is the agentive in Pol. The causative, desiderative, and 
reciprocal are Pol. The transitives are the Pol. passives. Nouns 
are made adverbial by the causative pref. as in Pol. The collo- 
cation is Pol. not Indonesian. The possessive is Indonesian not 
Pol. So is the future wa, but it is also the past in Pol. The 
passive participle ta — is a causative in Pol. It corresponds with 
the Malay ier. 

Mr Hale has remarked that some traits in which the Tongan 
diffps from the other Polynesian dialects are common to it and 
Vitian. Such, as we have seen, are the passive use of the transi- 
tive postfixes, the def. article the change of Z before i into ch in 
the Lukemba diaicul of Viti, the rcplaciiig of the Vitian tk ox ^ 
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Bj h in many words which want it in the other Polynesian 

dialects. « . 

Glossarially it dilFers to a large extent from Polynesian, It 

f ossesses many Indonesian words which are wanting in it It 
as also some Torres Strait words, and as its Indonesian affinities 
are not only with the E, and F. E, languages, hut to a smaller 
extent with the W,, it is impossible to analyse its elements ethni- 
cally without a knowledge of the intermediate Papuanesian 
Tocabularies. It has probably received a succession of glossarial 
contributions from Micronesian and Papuanesian, and it has some 
W. Indonesian w'ords of a comparatively modern aspect which, in 
all likelihood, have been transmitted through Papuanesia, 
Tahawan appears to be Polynesian with peculiar E. Indonesian 
traits, and considerably modified by mixture with Melanesian and 
Micronesian. Like Polynesian it is vocalic and it merges the 
surds and sonants. But it has compound consonants, the finals 
are sometimes consonantal, the pronunciation is guttural and Indis- 
tinct, is common, v and s are wanting, nor is the latter 
replaced by h orj. The ideology is Polynesian in all essentials, 
hut it has some peculiarities. The 3rd personal pronoun has 
masc. and fem. forms, and the latter has, in the singular, postfixes 
which indicate whether the person is present or absent. The 1st 
person adds ra in the pluml which is a Melanesian (Viti, 
Austmlian, Tonies Strait) and E. Indonesian particle. The 
1st person is Melanesian. The 2nd is the Viti and Indonesian 
ku with the h changed into ng according to a common Vitian 
permutation ; in the plural it is euphonically prefixed to kami^ a 
common form of the ^rst person plural. The pronouns have 
two verbal forms, — one preplaced and agentive, and the other post- 
fixed and objective. This is a trait similar to the Australian 
transition foims. The future pai*ticle is the Vitian na** 

II. Michonesian. 

No grammatical notices ofany proper Micronesian language have 
been published. We have seen that the known phonologies have 
a consonantal character allied to N. E. Indonesian, on the one side, 
and the most consonantal Melanesian, on the other. The vocabula- 
ries, we shall find, are archaic, and have not only Indonesian words 
but many Continental ones wffiich are absent in other known 
Oceanic languages. The Marian and Caroline languages are said 
to be closely related to Philipine, and in Tobi 1 have noticed the 
Formosan possessive. In Mille a sexual flexion is observable in 
the first syllable of the word for child, — ^lodruk boy, IMruk girl. 
It is probably the pemonative definitive preserved also in Bugis, 
Lietti &e. 

IIL Papuanesian. 

Litlie information has yet been obtained respecting the languages 
of the black races who inhabit that portion of Oceania extending 
^ See E. Indonesian for further remarks on Tarawan. 
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from tlie eastera extremity of the Indian Archipelago to the centre 
of the western boundary of Polynesia. 

I can only add to what I have said in the preceding chapter^ a 
quotation from Br Prichard which contains all that is yet Known 
respecting the character of the eastern Melanesian languages. I 
have seen a grammar of the language . of Taona in manuscript 
w’litten by the Revd T. Heath, a missionary who resided on that 
island. It is much to be regretted that this work has not been 
published. From this grammar it appears that the language of 
Tanna is entirely distinct in character from the Polynesian. It 
abounds wdtli inflections, and has four numbers viz : singular, dual, 
trinal, there being a particular form in the verb when three persons 
are spoken of, which is distinct from the plural.” Researches vol. 
V. p. 238. This trinal is probably the common exclusive plural. 
Connecting the flexionism, or adhesive phonology as it will most 
likely prove to be, of this eastern member of the Melanesian group, 
with the tendency to a similar phonology in Rotuman, there is the 
strongest reason to expect that the Melanesian languages nearer 
Australia will also prove to have a similar character. It is pro- 
bable that the peculiar E. Indonesian tmits found in Tarawan, 
Rotuman and Viti, while they distinguish them from the more 
remote Polynesian on the one side, connect them with the nearer 
Papuanesian on the other. Should further information establish 
this, it will then appear that the E. Indonesian system sweeps in 
a great curve, coincident with the vocalic band, round N. and E. 
Australia. Since in islands so distant as Ende and Tarawa it pos- 
sesses decided Australian connections, it may be anticipated that 
the Papuanesian languages from New Guinea to New Hebrides 
also retain Australian traits. The New Caledonian was said by 
Cook to resemble the language of Tanna, with a mixture of Poly- 
isesian. It is evidently much more vocalic than Tannan, but it 
possesses consonantal terminals and combinations. Its vocabulary 
has few peculiarities, most of the words being common to it with 
Polynesian, Tarawan, Yiti, W. New Guinea, E. Indonesian, Tas- 
manian and Australian. The words common to it with Viti and 
Tarawa are probably Melanesian. The words common to it with 
the southern shores of W. New Guinea and N. W. Australia indi- 
cate a line of connection through Torres St. or the southern coast 
of New Guinea, although the main vocalic stream has evidently 
been round the N. coast of New Guinea. 

lY. Australian. 

Phonetically the Australian languages are fluent, cohesive, eu- 
phonic, vocalic and sonorous. The enunciation is extremely I'^id 
and agglutinative, with elision and permutation of sounds. The 
AiistrSian languages are chamcterised by very great agglomerative 
power, by the postflxual position of words or particles of direction, 
me, mood, and other relations, by the extent to which they , may 
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be compoundecl^ and by the position of the object before the actioiL 
These characters distinguish it from all the other divisions of the 
Asianesian languages. In phonetic plasticity it is equalled by 
the E. Indonesian languages, and the power whicli^ the Phiili» 
pine possesses of compounding its prefixiial format! ves, makes 
some approach to the Australian agglomei-ation of particles. 
It derives an appearance of inflexion from the postfixuai position 
of its directives, which being euphonically varied, according to 
the terminal sound of the word, resemble the declensions of 
flexional languages. 

It possesses several postfixiial formative particles, such as the 
substantival or personative, locative, instrumental, abstract, 
and habitiiative. 

Segregatives have not been observed, but some of the directives 
have distinct forms for proper names. The patronymic postfix 
has a feminine terminal een. Some decided flexional traits are 
observable, such as the change of vowel in the particles of time, 
a present, e, past; in the substantival postfi, ta for a particular 
act, to the act in general. The pronouns do not pleonastically 
unite with the words of action, nor are they reflected by them, 
but they have prefixual agentive and postfixiial objective forms, 
and transition forms. They have also forms which unite with 
directives. All this renders the Australian pronominal system 
more complex than any other in Asianesia. 

Its great phonetic power, and the extent to which this operates 
on the whole language, cause it to approximate in many respects 
to the E. Indonesian languages, and place it at a distance from 
the Polynesian and even from the W. Indonesian. But the 
postfixual system and long agglomerations stamp it with a very 
peculiar character. The N. E. Indonesian aggregates, long as 
they are, yield to the Australian, which has words such as 

The S. E. Australian languages want most of the formatives and 
other particles of Polynesia and Melanesia, but, as we have seen, 
they have the agentive to, ko of Polynesian and a dual formed in 
the same manner. The active substantial to, ta is also the Poly- 
nesian and Indonesian definitive. ICan active personative, and 
kane instrumental, is the causative and transitive particle of Poly- 
nesia and Indonesia. The time particles of Kamiiarai and Wira- 
durei resemble Polynesian ana, an &c. present (comp. Maoga- 
revan &c.) i past. The vocalic time flexion is also N. E. Indo- 
nesian, a present and future, i, e past, (Pampangan.) 

The vocabularies are highly archaic, the affinities being in 
general directly Continental. The insular affinities are chiefly 
with the southern languages of E. Indonesia which are continued 
into 3?*few Guinea, and this probably indicates the main line by 
which the Australian languages were received. The Torres Strait 
language has little connection with the most northerly of the known 
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dialects of E. Australia, that of Endeavour River, the priocipa! 
affinities of ^ which are with the other E. Australian dialects, with 
E» Indonesia and Micronesia. It has a few Torres Strait and N. 
W. Australian words, and several of an archaic Continental 
character. On the whole, its vocabulary appears to have more 
insular affinities than the other Australian languages. 

The Australian languages, with many characteristics in common 
with the other insular languages and with similar crude languages 
in more distant regions, possess a primary form which is radicmiy 
distinct from the prevailing types in Indonesia and Polynesia. At 
the same time they have some archaic connections with these, 
although far too slight to give the remotest countenance to the 
supposition that both have sprung from a common insular parent. 
They have more modern connections, which are attributable to the 
influence of Indo-Polynesian and Papiianesian languages exerted 
chiefly on the Eastern coast and, through Tasmania, on the south- 
ern coast, and thence transmitted, in different degrees, into the 
interiour and partially to the west. The western languages have 
received a remarkably slight impression from the adjacent 
Indonesian, and the supeiiour vocalicism of S. W. compared with 
N. W. Australian appears to have been derived from the S. 
Australian dialects. 

Torres Strait Islands 

The languages of Torres Strait are probably connected ideolo- 
gically with the adjacent ones of Australia on the one side and 
those of eastern New Guinea, Louisiade &c., on the other. They 
have phonetic connections with the N. W. Australian and with 
Micronesian. In the meantime we can only recognize them as 
Melanesian with a strongly marked and archaic phonolo^ They 
have glossarial connections with Indonesia (chiefly S. E.,) New 
Guinea, Viti and some, less marked, with Australian, but the 
majority of their words appear to be archaic and Continental. The 
W. portion of New Guinea appears to belong to the E. Indonesian 
group. 

V. East Indonesian. 

All these languages are highly vocalic, flexible and euphonic, 
and the powerful action of this phonology produces a considerable 
appeamnee of inflection. The most interesting of the known S. 
languages in this respect is the Lieti, in which the euphonic feeling 
produces many curious elisions, permutations, inversions, trans- 
positions, combinations, incorporations and inlockinga of words. 
In its love of consonantal elisions, its capricious shortening of 
words, and its frequent vocalic syllabification, it exhibits a decided 
tendency to a Polynesian phonology. It preserves some conso- 
nantal jimctions and terminals, but these are liquids. Many of 
the other southern languages, so far as they are known, have 
similar characteristics, but in some there is a much larger degree 
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of a W. Indoiiesiaii consonantalism. E. Timor lias more C0lie« 
siveness and echo than the other dialects, resembling in this respect 
the Lieti. 

The languages of the islands to the south of Celebes haTe a 
similar phonology. In Buton the aversion to consonants Is even 
greater than in many of the southern languages. The Celebesian 
languages are all vocalic, some being purely so, while others retain 
some degree of western consonantalism. They have much of the 
fluent and agglutinative phonology of the 8. languages, and they 
have made it subservient to a regular rythmical cadence, which in 
languages with a less happy combination of the liquid with the so- 
norous, would be montonous. The constant unions of servile with 
principal words, and of the latter with each other, are invariably 
euphonic, sounds being elided and interjected to produce this effect. 
The more Eastern or Moluccan languages, the parents probably 
of the Polynesian, appear to be more allied to the southern 
than to the Celebesian. Phonetically the E. Indonesian as a 
wliole are distinguished from the W. Indonesian by their far 
greater softness, vocalism, fluency and cohesiveness, and from 
Polynesian by their cobesiveness, harmony and strength, the 
vocalic emasculation not being carried so far. In vocalicism they 
are intermediate between Polynesian aud W. Indonesian, never 
reaching the great emasculation of the former or the consonanta- 
lisni of the latter, although they nearly pass into both. 

Most of the ideologic peculiarities of the S. E. Indonesian 
languages are the result of their phonetic flexion and cohesion. 
Beiatioaal -words and particles are united to tlie principal words 
by adhesion, infixing &c. with euphonic elisions and adaptations. 
The pronouns are pleonastically united to the verb, and in some of 
the S. languages to the noun when possessive. This characteristic 
is not possessed by any other language in Asianesia save the 
Tarawan. There are comparatively few format! ves, and they are 
not compounded. This greatly distinguishes these languages from 
the PMuipine on the north and the Australian on the south-east, 
while it allies them to the Polynesian, and, in a less degree, to the 
W. Indonesian. 

The Lieti indicates the direction of action like the Polynesian 
and Philipine, As in Polynesian the pluml by reduplication of 
the substantive is wanting, E. Indonesian has the substantival ka — 
of N. and W. Indonesia, but it gives it also an attributival force. 
It has also the substantival (often personative) fa of tliese groups. 
The Celebesian languages have the ti’ansitive i of N. and W, 
Indonesian. The use of ma as a substantival pref. is a peculiarity 
of some of the Celebesian languages, hut in Kaili na is substituted 
and this links it with the Batta., Phonetically, ideologically and 
glossarially the language of Nias belongs to the alliance of E. 
Indonesia. So does Tilanjangi and prol»ably some of the other 
W. insular languages of Sinuatra. 
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The E-. Indonesian languages are peculiarly interesting from two 
of their leading affinities, that with Australian and that with 
Polynesian. Both are most marked in the south or Aru-Samba- 
wan band of islands. The Australian words are probably vestiges 
of Australian vocabularies that prevailed in this band to a later 
period than in other poitions of Indonesia. The ideologic affinities 
are compai*atiYely few. They are partly attributable to the same 
cause, and partly to the original type of the E. Indonesian 
languages having been much more highly developed than that of 
the W. Indonesian, and therefore approximating more to the 
Australian and similar developments. The Polynesian affinities 
are very strong and decided. We have already noticed the 
phonetic and glossarial, which are numerous and conclu- 
sive as to the portion of Indonesia from which Polynesia 
derived the most important elements of its language. It 
is remarkable that the Titian, Botnman and Tarawan, but 
particularly the latter, possess E. Indonesian traits which appear 
to have been lost by Polynesian. Tarawan, although it has been 
changed by intermixture with Micronesian, preserves more of the 
distinctive Aru-Sambawan characteristics than any other languages 
of the extreme east, and it is remarkable that it has some 
Austmlian features which are not found in E. Indonesia. This 
however appeam to be a natural consequence of its Aru-Sambawan 
affinities belonging to an ancient period, when we may suppose 
the Australian element in the latter was stronger than it is at 
present. Our knowledge both of the Tarawan and of the Aru- 
Sambawan is very limited, and further research in this direction 
will probably lead to results of great interest for Asianesian 
ethnology. The Tarawan pronominal system is not fully described, 
but it has remarkable affinities to Aru-Sambawan and Australian. 

(T0 he cmtimed.) 
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ABSTKACT OF THE SIjrABA MALAYU OR MALAYAN ANNALS 

WITH NOTES."^ 

By T. Braddell, Esqre. 

3rdf Annal, 

Sang Nila Utama^ remained at Bentaii Rafter the departure of his 
father Sangsapurba for Menangkabow) liighly enamoured of Ms 
wife, the daughter of the Queen of that island. After a length of 
time he was seized with a desire to visit Bemban,^ to enjoy the 
novelty of scenery and pursuits which might be afe)rded by that 
place. Accordingly he set out accompanied by his Queen and a 
suitable retinue. On arriving at Bemban the party amused 
themselves according to their several tastes. Sang Nila Utama 
was carried, in the ardour of his pursuit of a deer, to the opposite 
shore, and, after securing his game, mounted on a high stone, 
from which he viewed the white sands on the beach at Tamasak. 
He determined to cross over, and embarked for that purpose 5 on 
the passage a storm arose, the vessel began to leak, the crew 
lightened her by throwing overboard the baggage, but, after all 
the things were thrown out, the leak still continued 5 at last, on 
the request of the pilot, Sang Nila consented to throw overboard 
his royal diadem, ^ on which the storm ceased, the vessel was 
lightened, and soon reached the shore, near the mouth of the river 
Tamasak. Here an animal was seen of a red colour, black head, 
white breast, very agile, of great strength, and in size larger than a 
he-goat ; none of the party had ever seen such an animal, but 
Demang Lebar Daun informed them that, in histories of ancient 
times, the Singha^ is described in the same manner as this animal^ 
appeared. The Prince was so delighted with the country of 
Tamasak that he sent messengers to inform the Queen of Bentan 
that he intended to remain there, and to request her, if she loved 
him, to send the equipment to form a settlement. The queen, 
unwilling to thwart her illustrious son-in-law, sent men, elephants, 
horses, &c« too numerous to mention, and Sang Nila Utama thus 
settled the country of Tamasak which he called Singapore.^® Bat’h 
gave him the name of Sri Tribuana in his panegyrics.'^ Two sons 
were born here one called Rajah Ketchil Besar, the other Rajah 
Ketchil Miida.® On the death of the Queen of Bentan, and JDe- 
mang Lebar Baun,® the son of the latter became king of Bentan, 
with the title of Tun Talani.^^ Singapore^^ is a very exten- 
sive country and its populous ports became much frequented by 
merchants from all parts. 
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NOTES TO THE THIRD ANNAL. 

I. Utama is a Hmdee %vord which means excellent, perfect ka. 

% Benihmiy probably Pulo Batang, which forms -with Bintan, the Straits of 
BMo and lies about 10 miles to the westward of Pulo Bintan. 

8. ^Jjiado'/ii. This Is probably an excuse for Singapore, the oldest of the Secuniler 
branch after Menangkabow, not having a crown and regalia of the satae miraculous 
uowers as those of Menangkabow itself. 

4 . ^ Lion. Tlie above description does not appear verjr like a 
Dion, blit it might have been a Lioness, the female being considembly less in size, 
w'hiter on the breast, and without mane ; that is, on the supposition that the Lion 
ever inhabited the Malay Peninsula, which may be doubted, as that animal has not 
been found in this quarter. 

5. Demang Debar Daun is described as being acquainted with ancient histories 
and* as generally more intelligent than his 3 ounger companions. If we could depend 
on the authenticity of this annal this would bean interesting fact in connexion 
with the state of knowledge and civilization in these countries at the time, but the 
probability is that he was invested witli the.fe qualities by the annalist, merely to 
preserve the usual oriental unities in giving wisdom to age. 

6. Singamre or more properly tjinghapura, the city of the Lion, from Singha a 
Lion and Pura city or Pura a town. 

7. Panegyrics , — ^'Ihus translated, the original is merely membachacherita, Bat^h 
doubtless was the royal bard or Poet Laureat, and if a real person be represented 
under this figure, the firat part of the annals may have been of bis composition. 

8. Me^ah Ketchil JBesar and Muda, Ketchil little, Besar great, Muda young. 
The second from the crown whether son or nephew is I believe generally styled 
Rajah Ketchil and if there are brothers, then the distinction of Besar, older, 
Tengah, middle, Muda, younger &c. of that line ai*e added. Rajah Muda appears 
to be a title of office, and is not a name given to the heir on account of his youth 
as the Rajah M uda is sometimes very old and is not in the line of succession. 

9. Demang Lebar JOaim. The King of Bentan was lost in going to Siam (was 
he tributary ?) and his widow we are told intended to have married Sangsapurba 
but found nim too young. From the connexion here, though not so asserted, we 
are led to suppose she married Demang Lebar and that her son by that chieftain 
became King. 

10. Tun Talani , — ^Tun is generally considered as a contraction of Tuan, Master, 
but probably an Indian derivation might be joined. There is a Hindee word Talana, 
to cause to give away. 

II. Singapore — It is stated (see hlemoirs by Lady Raffles) that Sir S. Raffles 
obtained his first idea of founding the Eastern settlement from the account furnished 
in this anna), of the rapid rise and increase of commei’ce, and some are of opinion 
that it was the site of the ancient Zaba, a great entrepot for trade, in an era 
preceding this, tlie Hindoo era of civilization. Mr Crawfurd states positively (see 
Embassy to Siam p. 564) that down to the very moment of forming It (the new 
settlement) no particular spot was contemplated for this purpose.” Rhio, the 
Carimons, the old town of Johore, 10 miles up the river of that name, were each and 
all proposed^ and it was by mere chance that (according to Colonel Farquhar who 
was joined with Sir S. Rafnes in the mission to found a settlement to the Eastward) 
the expedition put into Singapore for information, when the obvious advantages 
of the place could not be overlooked — ^and a negociation was at once opened with 
the Malay chief. 

4:tk AmiaL 

There was a Rajah of the Kling country named Adi Berailam 
Rajah Mudeliar,^ a descendant of Kajah Suran. He was Rajah of 
the ciiy of Bija Nagara^ and had a son named Jatnbuga Earaa 
Miideliar,^ and a daughter named Nila Pancliadi*^ of celebrated 
beauty &;e. The kings of India who had sought her in marriage 
had been successively refused by her father, as not being of her 
own exalted race, but, on the arrival of an Embassy from Sri 
Tribiiana of Singapore, she was at once affianced to the elder son 
of that Prince, anti was soon after sent, accompanied by a large 
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fleet, to Singapore. Sri Tribuana received the Princess at Tanjong 
Barns/ and, on their anival at Singapore, she was married, amid 
great rejoiciogs, to the Hajah Ketchil Besar. The Rajah Ketchil 
Mnda was at the same time united to a grand-daughter of Demang 
Lobar Baiin. After a long time Sri Trihuana departed this life 
and was buried on tbe bill of Singapore. Rajah Ketchil Besar 
succeeded, under the title of Sri Yicrama and Rajah Ketchil 
Muda became his Bandalmra% under the title of Tim Perpatih 
Permiika Beijaja. A grand-son of Demang Lebar Daun was 
appointed Ferdana Mantri,® under the title of Tun Perpatih 
Permuka Sekalir. Under the Bandaham was the Pangliiilii 
Bandari^, with the title of Tun Jana Buca Dendaog, under him 
was the chief Huiubalang, or champion, who was placed over ail 
the champions, and was styled Tun Tampurorig Camarata, after 
him came the Pai*amantris,^® Orang Kayahs,^^ the Chainyas,^^ 
Seda Sidahs,i3 Bentams, ' and Huhibaiangs according to the 
institutions of former times. Padiika Sri Yicrama and his 
queen Nila Panchadi lived long in mutual affection and harmony, 
and a son was born to them called Rajah Muda ; the kingdom of 
Singapore increased in power, and became famous all ove** tbe 
wond. 

NOTES TO THE 4tH ANNAL. 


1. Adi BernUam jR(0ah Mudeluir. Adi may be either the Sanscrit Adi, jBrst, or 
Adek, the younger brother of the Malays, and Nilam (or Nilmani) a sapphire. 
Mudeiiar is a name use.d in subsequent annals for Kling merchants at Malacca and 
jnay be derived from Hindee Modi, a merchant, whence Mudal, capital, stock &c, 
Mudeiiar is also a title tor a village chief in Ceylon. 

3. hijmggttr also named Annagoondy and Allpatna appears to have been tlie 
chief Hindoo kingdom in the Deccan till that portion of India was overnm by the 
lieutenants of Aurengzebe. Between 1490 and 1515— ^the Chola (Tanjoi*e) Cheraand 
Pandian (Madura) dynasties were conquered by Narasinga Rajah of Bijnaggur. Ma- 
liumedanism was introduced in 1504 — and the dynasty removed to Chandei*^herry, 
At the end of the 16lh century the kings of that place were stitl styled of Bijnaggur 
aud bad the Government of the whole oi the Carnatic. In 1550 Nizam ul Mulk, Kmg 
of Berai, was called in to Bijnaggur hySof the Ministers who had murdered the 
King and usurped the power. These names are given to point out the probabi- 
lity of the Annalist having copied from the latter history of Bijnaggur. We have 
Chola probably for Chulan — see Ist annals, Pandian for Panden, Ist annal — Nara- 
singa, the name of the King of Indraghiri, Chanderagherry for Chanderkani, Nizam 
ul M ulk, King of Berar, for the King of Pahali (see XII annal). Bijnaggur was vi- 
sited in 1567 by Csesar Frederick who describes the walls as 24 miles in circuit and 
containing within their limits several hills (see first Annal.) 

3. Jatmuha Rama Mudvliar, Jambuka might be derived firom Jim, like, and 
buka small pearls, Rama the 7th anater. 

4. Nito ¥mchadli Panchnadi is the name of a dialect used in the Punjaah and 
Nila is probably from nil or nila blue. 

5. Tartjong Barns^ the pi esent Tanjong or Point Baru on the mainland to the 
west of the Island of Singapore, 

6. Vmama Ytra. Yicrama is the god of victory. These names will be found 
frequently repeated in Hindoo geneologies of Kings. 

7. JBcmdahara, This office at Msuacca appears to have been hereditary in the 
younger branch of the royal faitiiiy and of tlie highest rank j the holder of it re- 

f i’esenting the King, on occasioiis when inconvenient for the monarch to appear, 
t is I tnink on a different footing from the same office at other Malayan courts, 
In consequence of the rank of the first holder, who prefeiTed that position in his 
brother’s court to a separate and virtually independant kingdom such as some of 
Ms relatives obtained. The word itself means a treasurer and is probably derived 
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from the Sanscrit or inn<iee Bandhna, to tie, bind, shut up, and har, a particle 
owed to exprt!!is the peifoniier of an act, as the binder or shutter up, or Harta, a 
llindee word for goods, etfccts, may be the second part of the compound, but this 
definition applies to the other office afterwards mentioned. The origin of the first 
is most probably Hindee. In Mr Turnour^s genealogy of Ceylon the name Bandara 
frequently appears, as if a title of office. 

8. PvrdanaMantrii prime minister, but at Malacca subordinate to the Bandahant 

9. Pmighulu BundahaT% Punghulu is a leader, head man or chief Bandar!, the 
treasurers probably, the collectors of revenue and stewards of the palace. 

10. Varatmntris, mantri, Sanscrit, adviser, minister, para is also Sanscrit and 
means a company or body, which gives the company or troop of mantris. 

11. ^ h'ang Kayahs, literally rich men, but is generally used as a title of nobility. 

l^.Chatriyas — here is an unmistakable sign of Hindooism, the war caste; it Is 

thus written by the Malays which means a canopy, parasol and the 

proper Sanscrit word being one of the four Hindoo castes. 

18. S^eda Sidahs* There are two words of different meanings represented hy these 
letters the first is the Sanscrit Sidh, a sacred or holy person and in tin's 

sense it is perhaps used till tlie introduction of Mahomedanism when the Arabic 
iXkw Seyed replaced it, tlie latter word means a Lord, a Prince, and has been 
exclusively applied to the descendants of the Prophet Mahomed, through All and 
Fatimah, his son-in-law and daughter, and these descendants are distinguished in 
some countries by the use of a green turban and in all Mahomedan lands are treated 
with high respect and consideration, of course more so bjr the Shiite sects. 

14. Bentara Herald^ one who bears the sword of state in the presence. 

lo. If this allusion to former institutes refers to the institutes under the sovereigns 
previous to the arrival of the Seconder family it is of ^eat interest, and search 
might be made among the Johore records for this as well as other documents, the 
publication of which would lay open many important matters of which we are now 
ignomnt ; but where are we to find such records now ? 

16. T 7 m Perpatik Bermuka Berjaja. Perpatih is a species of pigeon, permuka 
may be from param, original, fib'st, and muka, hand or mukhi another species of 
pigeon. Berjaja may be an incorrect inflexion of Berajna to shine, be splendid, or 
from ber ja, excellent or chosen place. 

5th AnnaL 

The Bitara of Majapahit had two sons by (Chandm Bevi) the 
daughter of the Rsyah of the mountain Sagantang ; the name of 
the eldest was Badin Inu Mantamangsu,^ who succeeded his 
father ; the younger w’^as called Badin Amas Pumari, who also 
became a Bajah in Majapahit, for it is a country of great extent.^ 
Badin Inu Martawangsa extended the power and dominion of 
Majapahit to a degree before unknown. Hearing of the extensive 
country of Singapore, he sent an ambassador to Bajah Vicrama 
Vira, with a shaving of wood 7 fathoms in length, as fine as 
paper, its texture being nowhere cut or torn, and the whole rolled 
up into the form of a ring. The royal letter drew the attention of 
the King of Singapore to this shaving, formed with a hatchet, and 
enquired if his kingdom produced such clever artificers. Vicmma 
Vira on hearing the letter read sent for Pawang^ Bentan, -who in 
the presence of the Maiapahit ambassador, hewed the hair off* the 
head of a boy 40 days old.'* The hatchet, with which this feat was 
performed, was sent to Majapahit, with the ambassador, who quickly 
took his leave and departed. The Bitara interpreted the inessage 
of the Singapore monarch, sent with the hatchet, as a threat that 
he would snave his head also if he dared to eoiiie to Singapore,^ 
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and in a spirit of opposition at once equipped a powerful fleets 
and made a descent on that country, but was successfully opposed 
by the Singapore men %yho obliged him to retire* After this the 
Rajah Muda married the daughter of Tun Perpatih Permuka 
Beijaja, and on the death of his fatjier, Sri Vicrania Vira, he 
succeeded to the throne, under the title of Sri Rama Vicrania* 
The Bandahara Tun Perpatih Permuka Berjaja also died, and 
was succeeded in his office by his son Tun -Perpatili Tulas* 

NOTES TO THE 5tH ANNAL. 

1. Uadin. Javanese word apparently to express high or chief, as Adipati and 
Tumongong (the names of two offices) are increased indignity by the addition of 
Radin. It appears also to be a prefix used by the children of the royal family. 

2. Majapahit. The Hindoo empire of Java was at a subsequent period very 
extensive, including the whole of Java, with colonies or tributary states in Suma- 
tra, Borneo, Bali, &:c., but as apparently that empire was not in existence at the 
time referred to by the annalist, we may be allowed to doubt his whole story of the 
message and consider it as an alter creation. The names appear to be taken at 
random from the Hindoo hiatoiy of Java in general and not confined to Majapahit. 

3. The Malays are exceedingly expert at the present day in the use of the axe; it 
is quite astonisning to see the precision with vjliich they, apparently one and all, are 
able to dii^ct their several blows so as to cut a log of wood straight down. They also 
cut planks, turning them out nearly smooth, solely with the axe. 

4. Numerous instances are offered in oriental history of this figurative style of 
messages between sovereign princes, as for example those given by Pei*sian writers, 
between Alexander the Great and Barah and many others. One instance is particu- 
larly noticed by Gibbon. When Darius advanced into the Moldavian desert tne King 
of the Scythians sent him a mouse, a frog, a bird and 5 arrows ; this, styled by 
Gibbon, tremendous allegory,” was explained by Gobryas as follows Men of 
Persia, unless like birds ye shall mount into the air, like mice take refuge in the 
earth or like frogs leap into the marshes, these arrows shall prevent your retnni 
home” see Herodotus in Melpomene, Chap. 132. 

5. Pawang, from Pa, father— Awang a common Malay name — see II annal, and 
Bentan the name of the island near Singapore, the whole signifies Father 
Awang of Bentan. 

6th AnnaL 

There was a man at Salwang who had a slaved named Badang, 
a native of Sayang, who was constantly occupied in clearing jungle 
and amused himself by setting snares for fish. He observed frequents 
ly that his snares were robbed, and on setting watch, he found tha** 
the robber was a Mantu,^ Plucking up coumge one day Badangt 
seized the Hantu who promised on being released to gratify him 
with any gift he pleased to make choice of. Badang, after some 
consideration, chose the gift of strength, and on going through a 
not inviting ceremony, was endowed with strength so that he could 
tear up trees by the roots. The Hantu was rdeased and Badang 
went on his way rejoicing. The fame of his strength soon spread 
abroad and in time the Xing of Singapore Sri Rama Vicrama 
appointed him to he a royal champion. The Rajah of Kling® on 
hearing of the Singapore champion sent a challenge for a wrestling 
match with his champion Nadi Vijaya Vicrama. The stakes** were 
7 ships with their loading. After several trials at wrestling which 
resulted slightly in favour of Badang it was agreed that they 
should try their strength in lifting a stone and by this means 
decide the match. A large stone in the bale! was fixed on j the 
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Kliiig cliarapion with difficulty raised it to liis kiieCj but Badang 
lifted it easily and threw it into the mouth of the Singapore river. 
That is the very rock now visible at the place described.'® Another 
match was held with the King of Ferlak^s® champion Bandrangj 
in which Badang was as before successful. On tlie death of 
Badang he was buried at the point of the Straits of Singapore and 
the King of the land of Kling sent two stone pillars to be raised 
over his grave. These are the pillars which are still at the point 
of the bay.’ 

Sri Rama Vicrama reigned a long time and had two childrerij 
a son called Dasia Rajah^ who was afterwards married to Basia 
Piitri daughter of Tun Parpatih Permuka Berjaja (the Banda™ 
liara) and a daughter who was married to Tun Parpatih Tulos 
son of the Bandahara.^ On the departure of Sri Rama Vicrama 
from this vain world, he was succeeded by his son Dasia Rajab, 
who reined under the title of Sri Maha Rajah, The Queen 
Dasia Putri presented her husband with a son named Rajah 
Secunder Zulkarneini. 

NOTES TO THE 6tH ANNAL. 

1. It has been supposed that slavery was introduced with Mahomedanism but 
signs of it at an earlier period are too numerous to be disregarded. 

2. Hantu a Ghost. There is a curious analogy between the account in the text 
and that of the Leprehaun of Celtic demonology. If any one meets and seizes a Le- 
prehaunit is obliged to grant his wish, but before seized, if the person allows his at- 
tention to be distracted, and looks away, the imp disappears. They are represented 
as being exceedingly clever in their devices to make one look aside, as vmeu sud- 
denly surprised a mortal they will say Look I why there is so and so’s house 
on nre” &c., on this account it is that few have been fortunate enough to obtain the 
reward of their good luck by seizing a Leprehaun. 

3. Another instance of intimate connexion with India. 

4. Stakes, many will look on tins early instance of a Malayan bet as a mark of 
a high degree of civilization. In later times the spirit of mmbling appears to have 
increased, as exemplified in betting on fighting cocks, pemaps dicing may be refer- 
red to a Chinese origin as introduced into Malayan countries by the emigrants 
who arrive from Chinese. 

5. The rock referred to was lately blown up to clear tlie entrance for cargo 
boats into the river. I suppose it to be the same which Mr Crawford alludes to as 
having an almost obliterate inscription. 

6. Perlak the North East point of Sumatra now called Diamond point. 

7. The champion was buried at Tanjong Buru, riie extreme south west point of 
the Peninsula, opposite Point Macalister, or closer, Tanjong Gool In Sin^pore 
Island, but I cannot say if any traces remain of the monument erected hy the 
Indian King. 

8. Dasia. Most of the names of Hindee origin in these annals will be found in 
Javanese history (see Sir S. Raffles) as well as in almost aU of the Indian Geneo- 
logiees. 

9. For an account of all the marriages in the Singapore and Malacca family see 
the table of geneology annexed to this abstract, by which it will appear that the elder 
branch taking from this King almost invariably married their first cousins, when 
such relations existed. This is clearly against Mahomedanlavr though I am aware 
among men of high rank such rules dontbind. See the Chapter of Koran entitled 
woman No. 4, verse 21, of Sale*8 edition ** ye are forhidden to jaaarrv your mothers 
and your daughters, and your sisters, and your aunti^ both on the father’s and on the 
mother’s side, and your hrofher^s daughters and your sister*s daughters 

In the Hindoo Law Twice bom men (Brahmen) are not permitted to marry their 
cousins (see Sir W. Jones on the Puranas) and others are also forbidden to marry 
their relatives-^see Strange’s Hindoo Law. 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL GROUP OF CKLEBES,’" 

Chapter TIL 
( ConUmieiL) 

The two eastern istlimuses (of Celebes) of wliicli we are treating, 
liave numerous islands in the seas by which they are bathed, some 
of wliicli are very extensive and well peopled. We have already 
named, as forming part of the residency of Menado, the group of 
Togia, or the tortoise islands, so called from the great number of 
hawks-biil turtle (Testudo imbricata ) which congregate there at the 
time of incubation, and the compartments of whose upper shell is 
much sought after for their use in fancy manufactures. This 
archipelago contains fifty islands in all; they have not yet been 
explored by Europeans. The other islands of the North East 
Peninsula appear to form a scries or chain of lands united to the 
isthmus by their submarine base, of which the lands broken into 
very large islands, desert islets and isolated rocks, form, in the east, 
that net work of archipelagoes and attols which extend into the 
basin of the Molucca sea. The principal straits in this great 
number of islands, are those of Balante, Bangai, Albion, and 
Xulla; the archipelagoes bear the names of Bataling, Obi or 
Talabato, Bangaay and Xulla. In the bay of Tomaiki we find a 
few desert and insignificant islands. Those which deserve some 
attention are the Bangai. These islands are noticeable as the 
entrepot of the trade in tripang, tortoiseshell, and wax, which the 
coasters come here to purchase, and of which they dispose in the 
bay of Tolo and along the whole South East coast of Makassar. 
A chief, deputed by the Sultan of Ternate, resides at Bangai, the 
chief island of the group. Along the East coast of the isthmus, 
which stretches in a South East direction, are found a great many 
islands the bearings and names of which are still unfixed. The 
most remarkable archipelagoes are those of Sallabanka, Labenki, 
Padea, Manui, Wowoni, Wangi-wangi, as well as the considerable 
islands of Baton, Muna, and Kambeina, which are surrounded by 
others of much smaller size. Between Buton and the archipelagoes 
of Tukang-bessi and Wangi-wangi, is the strait most used a route 
for commerce between the Java and Molucca seas; some vessels 
also use the strait of Buton. 

The large islands of XuUa-taliabo, Xulla-mangolo, and Xulla- 
bessi, together with the adjacent islands, stretch at great length 
across the Molucca sea; they have never been explored by 
navigators, who have only fixed the positions of a few of the 
principal points on their coasts and they give very little information 
regarding the inhabitants. We learn however that those islands 

• Tramlatedfrom Temminck^^ Coup-doeH vol. III. (Contimiedfrora p. 
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are covered with forests of coco and sago palms, and tiuit ebony 
trees as well as other kinds of furniture woods, are found there in 
great variety. When the East India Company took possession of 
the Moluccas, it established a factory at Xulla-bessi; afterwards it 
erected a fort there which was garrisoned by a sergeant and twenty 
soldiew. These islands at present form part of the residency of 
Ternate. Nothing is known regarding the physical constitution ot 
these islands, the hidden productions of its soil, or relative to tlieir 
zoology. Their population is stated by the census of 1840 at 
7,630 persons. 

Padea and Manui are dependencies of the Rajah of Tabunkii. 
Kiinawi at present forms part of the state of Laiwui. These 
islands have no rivers ; they are, however, not at all destitute of 
fresh water, the large collections in the rocks supplying the place 
of currents of water. Manui is divided into three districts governed 
by chiefs 5 the inhabitants construct the small boats or pademakan 
of the country, which they sell to the orang baju, and themselves 
use in fishing for tripang and tortoisesheli j which is a favorite 
occupation with these people. They are not addicted to the 
barbarous custom of head hunting. 

Wowoni, an island of the third magnitude, is more mountainous 
than Manui, the slopes of the mountains fall in the shape of an 
amphitheatre to the borders of the sea, a number of rivers flowing 
down them. This island was formerly inhabited by a peaceable 
and industrious population, turning the soil, which is said to be 
fertile, to account. The perpetual incursions of the pirates, known 
under the name of Tobellon, have had the effect of depopulating 
this island, a part of the inhabitants having been reduced to slavery, 
a part having emigrated, whilst a very few families have taken 
refuge in the most inaccessible parts of the interior, where they 
lead a miserable life. This deplorable state of things is owing to 
the neglect which the government of the Company so long allowed 
the inhabitants of these small islands to groan under. 

The former Company of the Indies ma^ also be justly reproached 
with negligence in their care for the interests of the native po- 
pulation of the largest islands, such as Baton, Muna, Kambeina, 
Wangi-wangi and a multitude of smaller islands. The documents 
of the Company, as well as the treaties made by them with the 
Malay pnnces, shew that the absence of means for the repression 
of piracy, the fatal policy pursued by it in the maintenance of a 
right of monopoly, well as the indiflference of the subaltern 
employees towards the people whose welfare was committed to 
their care, a«*e the principal causes why these islands have been 
laid open to the brigandage of the pirates, that the productions of 
the soil and the labour of the inhabitants liave been neglected, and 
that the islanders have seen their trade and navigation extinguished. 
The conjunction of all these elements fatal to their welfare, have 
left them only the sad altcnuitivc of submitting to slavery, ol 
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perisMng io combat, or of abandoHing tbeir natal soil by a 
vokntary emigration* The proximity of the free port of Makassar 
appears to promise these islanders a better prospect in future. If 
the government would only deYOte some funds to the scientific 
exploration of the large islands of the group, such as Buton, 
Mima, Kambeina, and Wowoni, it would be amply jeiinbiii*sed 
by the numerous resources which they promise to agriculture and 
to commerce. 

The kingdom of Buton, which comprehends the large island of 
that name and the archipelagoes of this extensive group, is governed 
by a Sultan and by four vassal princes, placed at the head of four 
districts, namely — Mima and Tibore, in the island of Muna, 
Kulong-chura in the island of Buton, and Kiediipe in the archi- 
pelago of Tukang-bessi. The Sultan resides either at Bolio or in 
the town of Buton, towards the southern extremity of the island of 
that name, where is also situated the fort Jangan-kata, which 
serves as a residence for the Assistant Resident as well as the 
other European employees. The superficies of the large Buton is 
86’ 2” square miles or 47’ 3” square myriametres. The number 
of the inhabitants is unknown, the old documents of the 17th 
century giving to this island a population of 50,000, and to the 
archipelauoes conjointly, the doubtless much exaggerated amount 
of 500,0(X1 inhabitants. 

The Sultans of Buton were always considered as having right 
to the first rank amongst the allies of the infant Company of the 
East Indies. When it, then only mistress of the single island of 
Amboyna, contemplated the conquest of the whole Malay 
archipelago, Ternate, whose splendour and power were on their 
decline, then exercised a disputed authority over Buton. This 
island was afterwards subdued by the Makassars, but the presence 
at Buton of Rajah Arung Palakka, a determined partisan, devoted 
to the interests of the Company, decided the Sultan to range 
himself under the banner of the conquerors of the Portuguese. 
The first contmet made between the Company and the Sultan is 
dated January 1667 . This was renewed on the 21st March 1766 1 
it was to the same effect, but assimilated a little nearer in its clauses 
to^ those contained in the treaties which the Company had made 
with the Malay sovereigns which it could not completely overcome 
bore tne impress of its policy, the tendency ,of 
which shewed itself by the monopoly of tode, exclusively reserved 
^ ^eaty, upon more enlarged bases, 
mthough still more or less restrictive of commerce, was made with 
Buton in 1824; since then improvements have been introduced 
tnei’e oi^ more liberal tendency. The Sultan of Buton as well as 
many officei^ of his family, fomed part of the aiixilliary troops 
M ine time nf the war in Java. The people of Buton make good 
soldiers. The present Sultan has the rank of Colonel, of which 
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ke wears tke trappings when he dons Hs gala costume^ while Ms 
hrother has the rank of Major. ^ r ^ 

We are indebted for what is known regarding the ptiysicai 
eonstitotion of the soil of Baton to Mr 8. Muller, who made a 
ver? short stay in the harbour of the town of Buton. This 
islands says Mr Muller, is mountainous, but not of a very 
considirable height. It is formed, for ‘he greatest part, of a 
calcareous stone of recent formation, such as w found under diftmut 
modifications in many places in the Indian archipelago, ims 
calcareous rock contains in abundance madrepores, shells, ana 
other marine animals, and some summits of mountahis are also 
composed of these masses. Tojuc^e from the vegetation in tte 
neiehbonrhood of the harbour the soil is not extremely fertile j 
the flora is poor and feeble. Amongst the useful vegetations may 
be reckoned the kapcis or cotton (gossypiwn) t^ioh deserves 
chiefly to be noticed. This plant produces one of the best and 
finest kinds of cotton in the whole Indies. The coco palm aboimds 
along the shore. The Kamiri (aleurites molucmna) of which 
the oily nut furnishes a combustible, and the bambu so useful 
for domestic purposes, grow there in abundance. In the north 
part, facing the coasts of Celebes, the shore is mars^ a,nd covered 
with an inextricable contexture of mangroves (rhtzmhorae.) 
Along the west and south coasts, the shore is o^u abrapt and 
bord^ed with rooks, with the exception of the bays and creeks 
which have generally a beach of white sand. , , , 

According to the report of the natives, the island abounds m 
wild hogs; in some districts are found bufialoes which have 
returned to a savage state, as well as horses of a deep brown. 

This island by its considerable extent and geoCTapmcal posi ion 
deserves the attention of government, which shoiUd take m^ 
for raising the inhabitants from the miserable condition m which 
they are at present, the constant incursusions of pirates ^vmg 
made them neglect the cultivation of cotton, which is sought after 
and famed toughout the archipelago under the name 
Buton. This cotton is principally employed m Ae man^Mture 
of the highly prized stuffs known as Makassar cloths and brmgs 
a much higher price than the cotton produced in other parts. 
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THE DUKYOEN. 

M. iS ealM taj&iy te btS.™ Bm., and .ha 
OToweth) tree of solide and firme wood, with a 

Batm: It 13 very g and excess iue great store oi 

gray barke, bamng many goj^ewbat yellow : the ieaues balfe 

?ruU: the blossome bS rounde and some- 

a handfull long, and two o* „«eene and inwardly light greene, 
what hollowe : outwardly S’^^^L^eth rfruit 

and somewhat after fbur It 

"a. Life »d » S“ ^S'rs“o32 

Blanco, not s y rotten, by emll aire 

and «F white with.^ IJ which haue but three 

Nuttes^in” aoh hole, next them those that haue Ibure, biiUhose 
of Sue are noS good, and such as haue any cracks or chftes In 

fruit is hot and such M mll^Uhem,^^^^^^ 

« ■««l- vp«" ‘k™ S?.S,thr^y 

^^hl’S,' S i. ««!. a. 

haiiinff tasted it. they esteeme it aboue all other totes, Doin lor 

taste lid sauour. Here y<'V““*""‘®,inhfSi-bTSS’ 
that is betweene this fruit Dunaoen, and the heOTbe Jimeie, 

which in truth is so great, that if there 7®^® 

or house full of Dwnaoens, wherein there lay certayne ‘eaues oi 
Bettele all the Dwncuoma would presently r^te and bee spoyled. 
fS U& by «d.g o«» my of Lt 

the Maw, and make it swell, and one leafe of Hetfefe, to Uie con 

♦Inv Zine- Mde colde ypon the hart, will presently cease the 

SSa&n“| S .f*eM.w. ,A«d «o it 

haTeaten Hwriliens, you chance to eat a leafe or two of BetteU, 
vou can re^ue no hurt by the I>nmoe»«, although you haue 
“uSTmany. Hereupon, and because they are of so 
pleasant a taste, the common saying is, that men can neuer e 
satisfied with them.— iinscAotten’s Voyages. 
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A SHORT SKETCH OF THE ISLAND OF BANKA,"^ 

The Island of Banka, also called China-Batta, lies on the 2^ 
of South Lat. and on the 105® 14^ E. Long, and contains 3,400 
geographical miles; being separated from the island of Sumatra by 
the Stmit of Banka, which is about 34 leagues long and 3 to 8 
leagues broad. It is intersected from the N. W. to the S. E, by a 
mountain chain, of which the mountains of Marras on the west 
side and of Manopin and Permissang on the south and east are 
the most remarkable. It is undoubtedly, on account of its richness 
m tin ore, iron, some fine kinds oF wood &:c., one of the most pro- 
fitable of the Islands of the Archipelago. 

The generally prevailing impression of its insalubrity, and the 
constant internal strife, are the principal reasons why there ap- 
pears hitherto to have been so little taste for natural researches in 
Banka, or that these have only been very superficial. From this 
however ought to be excepted the physical investigations of Br 
Ilorsfield under the British rule, and later an official journey of 
Mr Biard in the year 1825, but which w^as more limited to statis- 
tical subjects, while the first named naturalist occupied himself, for 
the most part, with the investigation of the vegetation of Banka. f 

• Translated from the Tijdschrift voor Neerlancls I ndir, 11 til No, 1846. 
t See Dr Horsfield^s “ Report on the Island of* Banka” in the 2iid Vol. of this 
Journal, p. 290, wMcIi will be found to contain very full information regarding ihe 
Tin mines. 
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The appearance of the Island of Banka when viewed from the 
west and south west sides is very beautiful^ and presents many 
picturesque aspects. The whole coast, above all the north, south 
east and south west sides, to a certain distance inland, is mostly 
uncultivated, in consequence of the piracy which always existed 
and still continues. Here and there, upon the shore, we meet some 
fishermen, but with the exception of Muntok, Tanjong Mantong, 
and Tobo-aiie, all the inhabited districts lie more inland. 

The conformity of the coast with the island groups lying in the 
vicinity, leads to the belief that the isolated position of Banka 
has been produced by an early catastrophe of nature. 

The ground consists of alternating layers, varying in thickness, 
of a hard ferriferous clay of different colours, such as red, yellow 
and brown, graduating to the clearest white, and which is mingled 
with fragments of flint and mountain crystal. Upon this rests a 
very thin bed of black friable garden or mother earth (humus) 
which over the whole island seldom exceeds the thickness of 

to 2 feet. 

It admits of no doubt that the island is of a primitive formation, 
the core of the predominating mountains being of a solid hard 
granite, %vherein we have not yet observed the slightest ti*ace of 
volcanic phenomena, with the exception of a hot spring some years 
ago discovered at Permissang, lying at the foot of the hills of that 
name, in the middle of a swampy fiat, and at a distance of about 2 
to 3 leagues from the sea coast. The heat of this spring is about 186 
to 190® Fahr. The water principally contains sulphureted hydrogen 
gas in combination with some portions of soda and an appreciable 
portion of magnesia. I was unable from want of the necessary 
apparatus to make a correct analysis of the water. A similar hot 
spring is also found in the district of Pankal Pinang hear Kampong 
Classah, at the foot of the mountain Mankal, in the division of 
Messii, which I was desirous of examining, but which my unex- 
pected departure to J ava allowed me no opportunity of doing. 

The island is abundantly intersected by extensive swamps and 
rivers, principally on the west and southwest sides, some of which, 
such as the Sungie Jering, Bankakotta and Marawang, take 
their rise from the mountain chains which divide the island, or 
out of the swamps lying at the foot of these mountains. From 
the nature of the coasts of Banka, in my opinion, must indis- 
putably result the probability of an earlier junction of this and 
the other islands of the Archipelago, such as Biliton, Rhio, Suma- 
tra, Linga, &c,, with the Peninsula of Malacca, principally from 
the constitution of the ground, the direction of which is in 
general the same. Thus, for example, the West coast of Sumatra 
possesses rich gold, copper and iron mines, while its Eastern coast 
possesses tin &c., being undoubtedly a continuation of the same 
ground in Banka from which we have already, with so much 
profit, extracted this metal. Beyond this, the greater portion of 
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the Peninsula is very rich in tlie same mineral ami ihe form of the 
mountains is of the same nature. 

The riFers are^ on account of their smallness, short and crooked 
in their course, covered in the interior by the most luxuriant 
vegetation, and are thence unnavigable. This is principally 
caused by trees of Ymeca aloefo^ta, Mhizopkora mangle^ different 
Muds of Pandanus and a fine kind of rattan (rottan segd). On 
the east side, steep, sandy, and constantly exposed to the fury of 
the ocean, there exists a dangerous surf by which sand banks are 
heaped up at the mouths of the rivers, so that even the largest, 
with the exception of those of Marawang and Banka Kotta, 
are not calculated to admit vessels larger than a row-^gun- 
boat. 

The temperature is in general little different from that of the 
islands which lie on nearly the same lat. and long, of the archipe- 
lago. The thermometer commonly rises at 0 o’clock in the 
morning from 70 to 75^ Fahr., and at mid-day from 85 to 95 
and 98. The nights in the interior are generally very cold and 
damp so that the thermometer very frequently falls to from 60 to 
66; chiefly in the districts of Jebus, Pankal Pinangand Koba. 

In the west monsoon, which usually commences at the end of 
September, we have constant rains, accompanied by strong 
winds ranging from the W. to the N. W. and N. Thunder and 
lightning are then very prevalent and commonly violent, 
particularly at Muntoh. The prevailing weather and temperature 
are not however the same over the whole extent of the island. Thus 
we have generally at Muntoh during the day an insupportable heat, 
which is not cooled by any land wind, while the nights are rendered 
by it unbearably hot, so that the thermometer never sinks below 
72®. The reason of this is that the town partly lies on a plateau 
OF hill, rising about 80 feet above the sea, immediately at the foot 
of Monopin, whereby the free passage of the wind from the N. and 
W. is obstructed, and it becomes packed together as it weio on a 
point. In this also consists the chief reason of the greater insalu- 
brity of Miintok, in comparison with most of the remaining 
exterior districts, which, with the exception of Tobo-alie and Tari- 
jong Mantong, mostly lie at a considerable distance from the sea, 
and are not so immediately exposed to the sudden and noxious 
changes of weather and winds. The extensive stagnant swamps and 
muddy shores by which the station is surrounded, will also greatly 
contribute to this by their continual evaporation, in connectiou 
with the air impregnated with noxious exhalations which constantly 
blows over from the low swamps lying on the opposite coast of 
Sumatra, and especially in the rainy season, which principally 
tends to produce in the place the well known Banka fever. 

The op ming of roads through the greater portion of the 
jungle at Muutok, in which that place lies enclosed, appears to 
have much contributed to the salubrity, at least the mortality 
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is BOW lessj and the prevailing fever is no longer of such a dreaded 
and malignant eha2*acte3% 

The potable water of Banka is genei'ally reckoned uriwliolsome^ 
and thought to contain noxious metalic ingredients^ particularly lifi 
or arsenic dissolved. In order to satisfy myself of this/I have 
examined water from nearly all parts of the islandj and 
Diederichs^ at that time Apothecary of the 2iid class at Muntok^ 
analysed the drinking water at Muntok both from the river and 
that derived from the garrison well, and found tliat it is in general 
impregnated with clay and lime, iron, and also an exceedingly 
minute portion of tin; the river water however more than the well 
water. Wo trace was found of arsenic. 

The tin present in it is also so small that none of the noxious 
effects of the metal on domestic animals are to be feared from a 
frequent use of it. Indeed the water drinkers on Banka enjoy 
by comparison the best health. 

According to the general ideas respecting the origin of the 
human races, the true aborigines of the island of Banka appear to 
have been derived from the Peninsula and bear all the character- 
istics of the Malayan stock. 

Both sexes are of middling height and well built, although their 
limbs in comparison with the trunk, are a little too sinali. The 
dark brown skin loses itself in the olive in proportion to tlieir more 
noithem position ; the eyes are round and lively ; the nose drawn 
in and a little flat; the countenance full and round ; the hair of both 
sexes long and of extreme blackness. From these proper and prin- 
cipal inhabitants of Binka we must sepai'ate a peculiar race of men, 
who here, as at Biliton, lead wandering lives mostly along the coast, 
and are wholly distinguished from the remaining iuhabitanis 
of Banka by their manners and usages. These are known by the 
name of Orang Laut or Sicca^ They are entirely ignorant of 
their own derivation. It is however probable that they are of the 
same race as the inhabitants of the West coast of Borneo, or of 
the neighbouring islands. 

They are not converted to the Mabomedan religum, hut w’orship 
idols, and feed on wild hog’s flesh and raw rice with uncooked 
or salted fish. They are' moreover considered very wicked and pre- 
datory, and commonly seek their livelihood by committing petty 
robberies on the sea and along the coast. Their dwelling places 
are mostly small prahus, each of which forms the home of a family. 
With these light Vessels they encounter the heaviest seas, and are 
undoubtedly the best fishermen of this archipelago. 

It is principally in the Tampillings near Batin Cadella, 
Batin Sicca, at Blinju and Maporbo that this race is at home ; 
we find some of them established on the north coast. Their ap- 
p^rance in general (although they have already intermixed 
with the inhabitants of the interior of Banka) is very coarse and tall, 
and their skin is of a bark brown tint, with a scaly appearance, 
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(a disease peculiar to this people, named gadusy) which probably 
is a consequence of their irregular mode of liying and their 
constant exposure to sea waters 

The Bankanese mode of living is very simple. Attached and 
accustomed to a slavish submission to their chiefs, they follow 
without the slightest deviation the laws and usages of their fore- 
fathers, to which their timid and superstitions character mucli 
inclines them. Hence they are temperate and have very little care 
for themselves. They occupy themselves once a year in making 
rice-fields, for which a place is indicated by the Depati, Batin, or 
Krio, to certain congregated families, and for which they must 
yearly bring a small duty of the produce of their cultivation, 
for example some ganton^ of paddy. Their dwellings, although 
belonging to one limited village (campong or dessa) stand mosSy 
wholly apart and often leagues distant from each other, on the 
places which they have chosen for the cultivation of their rice-fields. 

For the rest, their daily labours consist, in turns, (besides 
the work for the government which they are obliged to perform) 
in the collection of wax, honey, dammar, the fabrication of 
mats and other small household necessaries, and, in the more 
southern and western parts of the island, principally in the col- 
lection of garroo wood, sumach and dye baric, or in the cutting of 
ebony, emballo and other kinds of woods, and the nipa, rattans, 
pianics, bark, &c., all which are used for the construction of their 
houses. Other hill men, support themselves by burning charcoal 
for the smelting of the ore &c., and are bound for that purpose 
under fixed rules by the government. All their small articles of 
tiade are brought by them to the panhals or principal places of 
each district, and are there bartered for clothing, salt or other 
necessaries, or sold for small prices. Their clothing is also very 
simple, consisting wdth those living in the interior and having 
little intercourse with the Europeans or Fankal Chinese, such 
for example as the people of the district Penagang, Selok in 
the district Pankal Pinang, in a short trowsers and a baju 
without sleeves, made of bark, which they, like the inhabi- 
tants of the South Sea Islands, prepare by steeping and beating, 
while their long hair is bound together by a piece of the same stuff 
made in the manner of a head cloth; others who ai*e more polished 
follow in some respects the usual dress of the Malays, although 
this is always very poor* Like their dress, their food is simple, 
consisting chiefly in boiled red hill rice, and small gi’cens of wild 
leaves or fruits boiled in salt water, and wild Spanish pepper, 
rubbed fine. They seldom eat fowls, deer, or the flesh of beasts, 
audit is only the natives who dwell close to the shore who live upon 
fish. In the higher and more hilly portions, where much wax is 
collected, honey makes a principal part of the food of the popula- 
tion. For the rest the character of the proper Bankanese is a mix- 
ture of good and bad. Under the semblance of friendliness they 
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know how to keep hid4en the most ciiiming designs* They ap» 
pear to cherish a pecnliar loTe of indepeiideiice, which the constant 
contests nnequiTocally demonstrate, of which some Palemhang 
chiefs, above all the widely known d&pati Barin, may be con- 
sidered as the leading cause. Their weapons are not different 
from the usoal weapons of the Malays, only they make a more 
common use of the Palembang fire-locks and blunderbusses, for 
whieh they procure the necessary powder from Palembang con- 
traband dealers in exchange tor wax, honey, &c., while the shot is 
furnished by their own ground. 

The different species of animals which inhabit the woods, moun- 
tains and plains of Banka are mostly the same as those which are 
found on the opposite Coast of Sumatra. The small kind of bear 
(ursm malayanm — Horsf.) is found here, and does much mischief 
to the production of wax. A dugong (^Malicore dugong) is from 
time to time found on this island. These amphibious animals are 
mostly met with along the sandy shores, and feed on seaweed (agar- 
agar). They attain the weigh of 500 pounds; jtheir flesh is eaten. 

Amongst the numerous birds found in the island, with the ex- 
ception of some beautiful species of parrot, the diversity of the 
breeds of wild doves is the most remarkable. They consist of 
about 30 different kinds with which the woods of Banka teem. 

Amongst the reptiles the caayman or Indian crocodile occupies 
the first place. It is spread over the whole island, through all the 
swamps, rival’s, and creeks, and not seldom reaches a length of 
nearly 30 feet. They are most abundant in the rivers which 
run past Pankal Pinang, Marawang and Kourauw, and they are 
not afraid to attack large vessels, such as laden tjoenim^ sloops, 
&c., in order to upset them, which is attributable to the little 
food which these rivers supply for their rapacious appetites. 
Baring my residence of nearly three years on Banka, I can 
certaiiuy recollect thirty instances, of Europeans, natives, or 
Chinese slightly or severely wounded or who become a sacrifice to 
these animals. The superstitious character of the natives makes 
their extirpation difficult and it is only when one of themselves has 
been carried away that tliey attack these animals. Their endeav- 
ours to overcome them are great and they seldom fail to catch or 
MU the animal who has done the deed, or another. 

On the coasts in general many excellent kinds of fish are caught. 
In the months of April and May, the fishing for tripang (beche-de- 
mer) at Kourauw and in Klobat-bay, furnishes a means of living 
to many of the inhabitants and an article of commerce in request. 

Of mollusks, besides many kinds of Oysters, a large species of 
phocm is often sought, the dried flesh of which is here and there 
soH in the markets. Of the shells sought for collections, the true 
spiml (scalaria ^era) is worthy of remark, of which the finest and 
largest specimens are found on the coasts of Banka. 

The vegetation of the island of Banka Is in general very 
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liiXHiiaEt^ the ground however from its strong and clayey natnre is 
less adapted for regular cnltivatiou* This sufficiently appears from 
the pains which the hill men require to use in the management of 
their ladangs or rice-lxeids, the ground for which must be first 
prepared for the culture of the rice by the burning of the trees 
upon which must have reached an age of at least 10 years, and 
which yet only gives one crop, and which must then remain at least 
6 or 7 years undisturbed to allow young wood to grow up. Fruit- 
less attempts have been made to cultivate sawas in some low and 
swampy tracts, chiefiy in the neighbourhood of Jebiis. With the 
exception of some fine plains in the neighbourhood of Sungie-liat 
Balar, and Permissang, the island is covered with forests, princi- 
pally in the tracts which are known by the names oHhepange7*an^$ 
lands, as Permissang, Balar, and Banka-kotta, which in earlier 
times were kept up by the Sultans of Palembang at their own 
expense, on account of their beautiful kinds of wood and which 
are not yet wholly extirpated by the destructive axe of the natives 
in the preparation of their ladangs* Here and there we meet 
impervious morasses, relieved by wide plains of low jungle covered 
with different kinds of fern. 

For the rest, all the hills even to their very summits, are covered 
with high wood, and from the brushwood are inaccessible to the 
pedestrian. 

Amongst the principal kinds of wood (with the exception of the 
jatie wood which is not found on Bano, and the cultivation of 
which, from young plants and seeds sent from Java in the time of the 
resident Smissaert, was unsuccessfully tried), there are found various 
fine and useful trees in full growth in the vicinity of Muntok. 
Of these there deserve to be named in the first place the ebony, 
emballo, tengris, sassafras, marante, garu woods, &c. &c. The 
gamhier and indigo plants are also not uncommon in Banka, and 
we find them abundant in the district of Penagang. Besides 
some commodities which are principally collected by the moun- 
taineers from the vegetable kingdom, such as dammar and a fluid 
resin {minyah croing)^ nipa, rattans, barks, die-wood (sumah) &c., 
there is an abundance of all the fruits which the Indian Archipe- 
lago produces. 

^ The Island of Banka is at present divided into eight principal 
divisions, with the view to European government, viz. — Jebiis, 
Blingu, Sungie-liat, Marawang, Pankal Pinan^, Koba and 
Tobo-aliej under these all the remaining districts are included, pd 
all these districts are surrounded by hills, where the original 
deposits of tin ore are to be sought, and regarding which conflict- 
ing geological speculations exist 

Tt admits however of no doubt that the ore is of an alluvial 
origin. Many circumstances place this beyond doubt It appears 
tp me that the earlier waste of the hills (which consist of a coar^ 
granite in which the tin stone united with iron ore is enclosed in 
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¥eiiis) appears to have produced by a slow decoiaposition of tlie 
rock itseify successive layers in which the secondary tin is now 
found. 

This decrease or waste is placed beyond all doubt by the innumera- 
ble masses of fragments of stone which the former streaming waters 
have loosened, and which at, present in the shape of rolled flints, frag- 
ments of rock crystal, and gravel, form the ground of the flats, val- 
lies, and layers of the hills on Banka, whose depth, however, by very 
extensive and careful examination is not greater than or 70 
feet, when we And the same granitic masses of which the moun- 
tain itself is composed. This decrease is still further testified by 
the diminution which the rivers themselves have undergone, and of 
which we now see the clear traces on the south side of the moun- 
tain Marras, as well as the Monopm at Muntok &:c., in the great 
excavations which are found. 

That the tin ore which is abundantly spread over the whole 
surface of the island and is found in regular layers, horizontal, 
perpendicular, concentric, or in rings, is of a deposited nature, the 
following phenomena observed by me sufficiently testify. 

In the year 1823 a new Kalhng was opened (mine Partisan 
No. 7) which lay in an east and west direction at the foot of the 
mountains Marawang and Bobo, and in a ravine not half a league 
in breadth* When they had succeeded in digging to a depth of 
20 feet they found a scattered spreading thin layer of ore not 
quite four inches in thickness, on removing which the miners 
suddenly came upon a black sandy soil mixed with turf in which 
was discovered a layer of wood and branches which had 
been cut and partially carbonized and lay confusedly, affording 
certain evidence that here in former times there must have been a 
cultivated soil. 

There was also found in the district Tubalie at the opening of 
a Kalhng mine (mine Tumfo No. 2) at a depth of more than 16 
feet, and in clay mixed with humus and sand, a very large sampan 
or prahu of a peculiar and unknown model at a distance of four 
leagues from the sea shore. 

In the district Pako, division Koba, at the opening of a Kallong 
mine in the year 1824, all the traces of a rice field having existed 
there in former times, were discovered, over which different layers 
of earth had been heaped which formerly had yielded tin ore. The 
miners who endeavoured anew to work this mine were disappoint- 
ed, and the search in this soil was discontinued. 

The hill or plateau on which the establishment of Muntok is 
partly situated, also furnishes a clear proof of my position. 

When the Captain of the Chinese, Hongkwee, had caused a 
part of this hill to be dug away in a perpendicular direction 
( which is a direct continuation of the Monopin mountain and is 
separated from it by different vallies) in order to use the soil in 
burning bricks, there w'as found at a depth of 50 feet (reckoned 
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from the level of the sea) an enormom mass of carbonised woodi 
tlie tranks of wMcb were partly entirej and amongst which some 
were found which had a diameter of 3 or 4 feet and lay apparently 
in a N, and 8» direction. 

The layers of earth which covered this mass of wood differed 
very muchi but consisted of ochre and loam in which^ principally at 
the depth of 30 feet, considembie fragments of pure white sand 
stone appeared ; while, some feet deeper, a grey clay mixed with 
pieces of sulphurated iron (fer sulphure) was visible. This still 
exists and is certainly an important natural phenomenon in the 
island, appearing^ to be the same with those extensive carbonised 
masses of wood (lignite bitumineux) which are found on the shores 
of the river Ogang near Palembang, and in the same direction, I 
believe, with this side of the Island of Banka which forms a con*^ 
tieuation of it, and which masses have been erroneously deiiomi« 
Bated coal. 

Amongst the principal and highest mountains of the island, is the 
double peaked Marras on the north side of the division Marras, 
(district Sungie Liat) in 1® 35^ S. Lat. and 105® 15’ E. Long, 
its height is supposed to be 3000 feet and it is bounded by a broad 
indentation of the coast named Klabat Bay which lies in a straight 
direction from the N. W. to S. E. having at some places a 
breadth of 2 to 3 miles, and is probably a continuation of the rivers 
Antan Blinju, Layong and Lumut wnich have their sources partly 
in this mountain and me extensive marshes near it. The structure 
of this mountain which is to be considered as the principal one in 
the island, is similar to that of the others. Its core consists of a 
very coarse granite and the layers which surround this core com- 
monly occur in the following order. 

The fij'st layer is gneiss or scaly granite, sometimes of an 
extraordinary clearness; on this lie the lamina? of a species of 
quartz, in which the veins of the tin ore are found and which are 
bounded by varying layers of sandstone containing iron, (gr^s 
ferrugineux) calcareous quartz, and finally by layers of clay mixed 
with sandstone and tin ore. 

Some mountains, particularly those on the south side of the 
island, viz. the Arapara Falawang belonging to the Permissang 
range, are somewhat different in their structure. They consist 
of a kind of granite, in part very light and crumbling, mixed with 
cubical crystSlized felspar. In the centre they consist principally 
of layers of a red sandstone, which, separated by layers of fine rock 
crystal, contains also iron ore and magnet stone; while whole layers 
of primitive tin ore are found, whi^ on account of the difficulty 
of working them are not sought either by the natives or Chinese. 
Those mountains which are situated on the west side and in the 
vicinity of Muntok, amongst which are Monopin, Guni Panjang, 
Kekukus and Klompang, and which form a small chain, appear to 
consist of a species of primitive rock, and in some places ai*e al- 
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readj OBtirely decomposed* The kind of stone wMcIi predomi- 
nates is gravely of which fragments are strewed over the whole 
declivity of these mountains | probably it is a remnant^ (mixed with 
laminar quartz, rock crystal and felspar), the consequence of decom-- 
position, by which the alternate layers of ochre, clay or porcelain 
earth are formed, and in which, on the plains and Tallies which 
sniTound these chains of mountains, the tinstone is found in 
abundance in a very fine ore. A portion of these m ountains con“ 
sists, particularly in those which have a S. W. direction, in their 
declifities, of white fine sandstone mixed with veins of a fine milky 
quartz* At the foot of the mountain Panjang near Belo, in the 
vicinity of the small river Ayer Udang, a hill has been discovered 
which consists almost wholly of cubically crystallized and sulphur- 
ous iron, in a tract of sandstone and foliated quartz, and which was 
considered to be a silver mine and wrought, but fruitlessly, by some 
greedy Chinese in the time of the late Resident Col. Lafontaine. 
Careml mineralogical trials have proved that this seeming silver 
ore contained none of that metal and had iron only as its base. 

Following in a south western direction the coast of Muntok, 
which is steep and has a considerable height, we observe decided 
traces of an alluvial formation. To the height of 23 to 80 feet this 
coast shews an accumulation of different layers of earth, which 
intermixed with small pebbles and rock crystal that have been 
rolled down, give to these beds the appearance of puddingstone, 
under^ which lies a great mass of black ferriferous slate (chiste 
ferrugineux). On some places the decomposition of the sulphur- 
ous iron is very visible as is indicated by a rich accumulation 
of vitriolized iron (sulph. ferri). The mass of earth loses itself at 
a considerable distance in the sea, and is further diversified by 
blocks of a beautiful ferriferous schist which are scattered here and 
there. 

The tin ore, as it is met with in the usual soil of Banka, is either 
primitive in the rock, or dispersed in alluvial layers, and varies 
greatly in respect to its reduction to metal in different mines. 

The period at which this metal was fii’st discovered in Banka 
Is very uncertain, but some speak with certainty as to the first 
working of a tin mine in the district Mamwang, in consequence of 
the discovery of this ore, which had been melted into metal by the 
Battin An^or in 1709, in the division Depak, Campong Calin, 
(district liarawang) on the occasion of the burning of a ladang, 
when^ a piece of ore became visible. This led to a more narrow 
examination of the ground, when it was found that this country 
was, as It were, filled up with the ore. About the same time a 
similar discoverer was made in the district of Tjimporak whenclean- 
ing out a small rivulet, Sungie M ahat, the source of the Marawang 
river, when a considerable quantity of sand was found which was 
soon recognised as tin ore. 

At first these parts were mined in a very simple manner by the 
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intiabitants for the benefit of the Sultan of Palembang. Round 
pilSj 3 or 4 feet in diameter, were dug, the earth removed to a 
certain depth, and communications established between them bj 
galleries, thus in some measure resembling European mining* The 
earth which had been dug out was washed and the ore smelted in 
small native furnaces. This imperfect system continued for nearly 
twelve years, until the existence of tin ore throughout the whole 
island was ascertained, and the mining was undertaken by Chinese 
who introduced a superior but still defective mode of exploring the 
ground. 

The ore (deutoxide) which is found in the rock itself, and is not 
very common, and is principally confined to the mountains of 
Marawang and Bukit Pelawang in the division Poke, is the pro- 
per tin-stone, being for the most part crystallised in prisms of four 
equal sides furnished with pointed facets and bounded by different 
small planes. It is very hard, and gives fire with steel. Its colour^ 
which inclines to red-brown, appears to originate in a little iron, 
oxide, the specific gravity being 69. The second kind is the so 
called tin-sand, called by the natives and Chinese pussier or batu 
thna, IS found in all the alluvial layers, and varies from fine sand to 
the size of common hailstones. They have a colour passing from 
dark brown to bright red, are regularly crystallised and souietiines 
semi-transparent. The exact analysis of Mr Diard, made at Banka, 
has shewn that the tin ore from the mine Sinking at Jehus and 
also from the mines at Tobo-alie produce most metal iu melting. 
100 parts of fine ore from the mines at Tobo-alie melted wi3i 
good charcoal produced 80 parts of pure metal (including the 
scoriae or slags,) while all the other mines in Banka produce only 
40, 50 and at the highest 60 per cent of metal. This naturalist 
observed also that in some places the proportion of metal was still 
greater tlian that above mentioned. The more finely transparent, 
redder and harder the ore is, if accompanied at the same time with 
an irregular angular crystallization, the more it is sought by the 
Chinese. Experience has been their guide in this. The spurious 
tin-stone which is so common and appears to agree exactly with the 
true one, is distinguished at the first glance by practised Chinese 
miners. The less experienced minem are frequently imposed 
upon to their loss through their ignorance. This false kind oi ore, 
known under the name of batu iima hoppong^ is principally found 
OB the sea shore and on the low descending grounds, and appears 
to be notbing but a black mica which furnishes no metal when 
smelted. 

The earth layers in which the tin ore is found spread, differ much 
throughout the island. Those mines which are wrought only super- 
ficially by digging or rather by pulling off the layers in 
expressly constructed for it (in which the soil containing the tin 
ore is cleaned by a stream of water) are the most geneml, under 
the name of Koliet mines, and consist in successive layers of red 
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and wliite soil dispersed in the tin ore^ mixed with lints and iron 
ore (gres ferrugineiix). They neyer go beyond a depth of 12^ 20 or 
25 feet below the level of the soiL In other deeper mines (called 
Koliet Kollong)s after the tin ore has been collected from the super- 
ficial earth layers, the ore situated deeper (which is dispersed for 
the most part in layers of a certain thickness of half red pipeclay and 
clay) is obtained by further digging in channels ot bandars ex- 
pressly made for the purpose. It is then purified by mixing it with 
water and kept ready for smelting. Finally, the last and deepest 
wrought mines, called hollongsy consist of regular square holes, 
which vary in diameter from 20 to 60 feet. The water is pumped 
out of them by water mills of a peculiar construction. They are 
frequently dug to a depth of 60 feet where the ore is for the most 
part found in a soil mixed with white and grey flinty sand. 

Sometimes the veins which contain the tinstone have a thickness 
of 3 to 4 feet and maintain a regular direction from the west to 
the north or sometimes stop short. Sometimes they are only a 
few inches throughout the wnole mass. 

These koliongs ai’e made for the most pai*t in marshy places 
which are found in the vallies between two parallel hills, and 
where all the traces of an alluvial accumulation are met with. The 
mode in which the tin soils are discovered by the Chinese, is 
founded ordinarily on the traditions of the natives, who for a certain 
sum of money reveal the favourable places known to them and 
also the mines that have been formerly wrought. They also use 
the boring-rod which is very simple but also very imperfect and 
which can only be employed in very soft soil. 

Old experienced Chinese in general are able, through their long 
continued practice, to draw certain conclusions from the succession 
of earth layers as to the greater or less richness of the soil in ore, 
which however does not always justify their anticipations. The 
springs of the small streams are taken by them as a basis which 
they follow and in which tin-sand is always found. From this a 
judgment may be formed respecting the richness of the mining 
ground of the vicinity. Although the Chinese in general are large- 
ly experienced, active and indefatigable in working the mining 
grounds, their mode of operation is still very imperfect and suscep- 
tible of great improvement. The liberty which is granted them of 
choosing the ground for their work at their own discretion, causes a 
large quantity to be rendered unfit to be worked ever after, because 
they are not subjected to any regulations respecting the opening or 
abandoning of a mine, and frequently dig through the richest tracts 
in order to obtain water to clean the ore. The finest localities are 
not iinfrequently converted into pools (tebath) and are thus for 
the most part entirely lost to the government. It were therefore 
desirable that a mine wrought superficially should never be 
abandoned by them, until it has been ascertained that the soil is not 
such as to justify digging to a certain depth, and that the ore 
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found should always be siiyected to /an assay. Such a system 
would save tlie government; loss to which it has been subjected 
by the artfulness’ of the tlMnese. It has’h^en'proved beyond doubt 
that the Chinese hav0 '"frequently opened -mines and pronounced 
they were profitable, received considerable* advances, and after 
havmg worked a certain time to appearance, then declared, that 
the ore is deficient and that the mines have not succeeded# 
Through the ignorance of many olBScers whom they know how to- 
mislead they obtain a discharge for a part or the whole of their 
debt The opening and subsequent abandonment of the mine of 
Tampillang in the year 1823-24 furnishes a clear proof of this. 

The melting of the tin is performed by the Chinese in a very 
simple manner in an open furnace. These are very impeifect, 
susceptible of great improvement and requiring frequent repairs. 
Owing to the melting always taking place in the open air at night, 
and in open furnaces, the smelters lose much, both from the nner 
ore being blown away and from the partial oxidation of the tin, 
which disappears in considerable quantities in the form of tin-coke# 
They can never attain the degree of heat necessary for the instan- 
taneous reduction of the ore to metal} they cannot maintain a 
direct heat on the melted ore so as at once in smelting to run it into 
the form of the requisite slabs} and from their having to maintain 
the highest degree of heat in order to keep the ore liquid they lose 
much in proportion} it is greatly dependent also on the more 
or less adaptation of the charcoal. 

Their attachment to customs once adbjited renders the intro- 
duction of more suitable furnaces very dif5.cult, but if we could 
afford them a direct and clear example of the greater perfectness of 
these, as well as of their increased profit, this would go far to induce 
them to adopt them. With this view the covered furnace 
appeal’s to me the best adapted. This is the more desirable, 
because the obvious diminution of the supply of charcoal in 
some of the districts demands consideration, and possibly in future 
years may become a cause of great perplexity. By the use of 
such improved furnaces, charcoal would not be required, as pieces 
of dry wood would suffice. These furnaces would also have this 
advantage that they would be kept working night and day, and 
the melted metal might be poured into the moulds without inter- 
ruption. At present from the weak construction of the furnaces 
they can only be used every second night} they consume much 
charcoal, which furnishes the required degree of heat with great 
difficulty because the fire is not concentrated, and occasion much 
unnecessary labour and trouble. 

The iron ore, like the tin ore, is dispersed throughout the whole 
island, and appears in different forms. 

1. As an ochre of a yellow-red and brown colour# 

2. As deutoxide in the primitive rock, where it is found in 
b ands of great extent, in a firm stony mass, of a corraloginous and 
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sometimes foliated fracture and with metallic lustre* It is found 
particiikrly in the mountains of Pako.Bukit Palawang^ at Per- 
niissaiig and at Bolar in extensive hedsi^ The inhabitants of these 
parts bring it^ by a very simple roasting^ and smeltings to a very 
serviceable strong iron, in which the natives carry on some trade* 
Formerly, under the Sultans of Palembang, at the time of the dis- 
covery of the tin mines, and when no sufficient stock of iron was 
brought to Banka, the iron mines were wrought with profit and 
furnished all the instruments required in mining. At present they 
are for the greater part abandoned, are worked only by natives 
with • whom it forms a small article of trade, and who make the 
Iron work which they themselves use from this beautiful ore* 
By repeated melting, and without the least further art, but 
simply by additional hardening, they can prepare the finest and most 
beautiful steel, which is sought by the Palembangese, and forms an 
Integral portion of the celebrated famor (a kind of damasked 
iron) of which they make their krises and kiewangs. Exclusive 
of the ores that have been already mentioned many others are 
found but less generally dispersed, such as black masses of Iron 
(fer oligite speculairej iron sand (fer sabloneux) &c. The rich 
stones of this metal m the above mentioned districts led Chinese 
formerly to make some attempts to establish an iron manufactory, 
which they were obliged to relinquish from the little encourage- 
ment which they received. Notwithstanding this I have seen some 
very good kwallies f pans) and other iron articles, which were in no 
respect inferior to tnose at present in use, and which surpassed the 
latter much in dumbility and strength. 

Gold is also found in Banka although in very small quantity, 
but so far as is yet known it is confined to the south east coast. It 
is found at a depth of ten or twelve feet, spread in a red clay soil, 
fine and mixed with sand* At Tanjong Mangong, district Mam- 
wang, Tanjong Bunga, and Ayer Mera at Pankal Pinang, are the 
only places where it is known with certainty that this metal was 
formerly dug. Mines were regularly worked there in the time of 
the rule of the Sultans of Palembang more than 60 years ago. 
After the tin grounds were more wrought, and became extensive, 
and the scarcity of this metal did not admit of profit, the Sultan 
then reigning, with a view to necessitate the inhabitants to 
employ themselves in the tin mines, caused all the gold mines to 
be destroyed and prohibited their working on pain of death. The 
consequence has been that until now the natives dare not walk in 
tl:©3e parts, and that their superstition prevents them from working 
these mines from dread of the vengeance of heaven. Notwith- 
standing their fear that the mines should be discovered I inspected 
one at Tanjong Bunga, situated in the centre of very marshy 
ground, surrounded by old trees, and about 11| leagues from the 
sea shore. Here some deep round holes were shewn to me which 
were formerly worked, but had been filled up with trunks of trees* 
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The soil here contains the finest gold and after liaviog washed a 
pictti of soil I succeeded in procuring about 5 stiiivers worth of gold. 
That this place was worked with profit formerly is proved by 
the native gold ornaments still existing as kris scabbards, cincture- 
plates &c. which were shewn to me by the Bepatti of Bukil, and 
which are kept as reliques, having been made from ore. It is a 
very fine and pure kind of gold, remarkable for a deep red colour 
and appears to me to contain from 20 to 22 carets (in 24), 

The pieces which are found at the last two places are lighter in 
colour, more scarce and less pure. 

It is also said with confidence that in some clefts of the moun- 
tain Manku, district Pankal Pinang, veins of ore of a coiTalogi- 
nous quartz ore found; but this tradition requires to be further 
examined. It is very probable that if strict research was instituted 
important discoveiies would be made, the more so as the natives of 
the country tell it as a fact, but from fear that the Chinese would 
work these places maintain the greatest secrecy. 


[The following notices of the inhabitants and natural history of 
Banka, are extracted from Dr Epp's Sckilderungen am OstincUem 
Archipelf and contain much fuller information on these subjects 
than is to be found in the preceding sketch.] 

Inhabitants. 

Banka is inhabited by Chinese and Malays, a few natives of India 
and Arabs being scattered through the country. The complexion 
of the Malays is here a red-brown, that of the Chinese yellow-brown 
and that of the natives of India and Arabs dark brown. The 
Malayan race in Banka is divided into Sumatrans, Javanese and 
Bankanese. Besides soldiers and ofi5.cers of the civil service no 
Europeans have settled there. Whilst the Bankanese as n atives are 
small, weakly and lean, the immigrants of the Chinese nation are of 
a robust constitution, owing to their gluttony, and resemble ripe 
pears full of sap, whilst the former remind us of the crippled wud 
bears of their old forests. 

However well made the bodies of the inhabitants of the East 
Indian Archipelago, they are of an ignoble physiognomy. A fair 
body is but too often the support of an ugly head. The eyes, 
large and black, are generally too deeply sunk beneath the fore- 
head, and the face has an animal form even if the other features be 
fair. If we except in the Malays this deep glabella with the 
protuberant cheekbones, and in the Chinese the oblique incision of 
the eyes, we may find among these two races models for roman 
and grecian antiques. A larger formation of the underjaws, as a 
more perfect development of the chewing instruments, is a^constant 
characteristic of men in their primitive condition and is found 
among several races. The oblique direction of the teeth, howevef^ 
is more general among the Javanese than the Malays, and is 
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very seldom found in the Bantanese, wlio for the most part are 
favourably distirigmshed from the Javanese by handsomer features® 
We may also observe that in such Chinese as have lived for a 
number of years in prosperity, and have consequently become more 
cultivated, the attributes of the mongol race graduaEy disappear 
and give place to a nobler physiognomy. 

This change of forms into more delicate and nobler ones is 
closely connected with the progress of culture and civilization. 

The features of the Bankanese are superior to those of the 
Javanese; they are timid and gentle; they are for the greatest part 
Mahomedans but have many superstitions of their own. Their 
chiefs speak a pure Malay, the dialect of the common people is 
corrupt. The Bankanese are divided into Orang Darat, Orang 
Gunong, and Orang Laut. 

Orang Gunong and Darat, It is probable, although not certain, 
that these are descendants of Javanese. For whilst the Javanese 
generally present flat noses and deep glabella, the Bankanese are 
mvourably distinguished by more agreeable faces and often by 
aquiline noses. Seree, lime and gambier are their indispensable 
wants. They also chew an inferior kind of tobacco. Their clothes 
are scanty and there are Orang Gunong whose covering consists 
only of the beaten bark of trees. Those of rank however form an 
exception. The males shave their heads, but suffer their beards to 
grow if they have one, often they wear it only on one side of 
tneir faces. The females, like other Malays, bind up their hair ; they 
wear sarongs and above them a shirt, both of a black colour, and 
in the ears golden or gilded ornaments. If they walk abroad, they 
wrap a long cloth of a dirty colour round the head in the shape of 
a turban, vmich supports the children who are carried on the back. 
Among the native women are many good looking girls. Although 
the unmarried state is not uncommon, yet the fair of Banka are 
very reluctant in allowing Europeans a share in their affections, 
and the latter are obliged, if they wish to find favor, to submit to 
some marriage ceremonies attended with much expense. Many 
nuptials cost from 80 to 100 Spanish dollars. 

Bankanese ladies, though they never do any work, expect the 
same attention in presenting to them raiments and ornaments, 
which is properly paid to the Chinese and J avanese women as a 
reward for their activity, consisting in silk cloths, golden waist-belts, 
hair-pins and rings, even sometimes precious stones. 

The head of the Bankanese women is too large in proportion to 
the body, the hair uncommonly strong, often as thick as horse- 
hair, which is doubtless ascribable to the custom of constantly 
shaving the heads of the children. The body is corpulent, full 
and round, the breasts highly developed in the state of virginity, 
hands and feet small, but lean and bony. The forehead is 
small, the curving between it and the nose deep, which gives them 
a somewhat monkey-like aspect. The eyes are black, large and 
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fair with a melancholic expi^ession. The nose more frequontlj 
concave and flat than regular. The mouth is variously cut^ from 
the protuberant lips of the negro to the most charniing and well 
made form^ and is but too frequently disflgured by chewing of 
seree and by black teeth. The motion of these black beauties is 
displeasingj for it is heavy and dull. These women soon become 
old looking. The full breasts hang down like a shot bag as soon 
a w^oman has once suckled a child. 

Owing to their scanty food the women of Banka are not very 
productive. The children are frequently not weaned for several 
years. As soon as they are able to crawl about, they ^ are 
ornamented with silver rings round the arms, a string with silver 
coins round the neck, and a similar one round the hips to which a 
heart-shaped plate is affixed. Many children are left entirely 
naked till they enter the state of puberty. 

The existence of albinos among the brown race is remarkable. 
I knew some of them of a whitish-red complexion, flaxen-hair p.^d 
light-brown eyes. Their bodies were thickly covered with ha||’. 
They enjoyed excellent health and were of a robust constitution. 
They w^ere the offspring of parents of a brown complexion with 
black eyes and hair. 

Deformities are met wit|i more frequently than might be expected, 
according to the opinion of several physiologists, who maintain 
that they are to be found in greater number among the civilized 
nations than in those living in a natural state. Hare-lips and 
wolfs-jaws are frequent. The Bankanese never allow such 
deformities to be removed by an operation, they would die rather 
than allow the surgical knife to be applied to their bodies. 

Among the inhabitants exanthemata are common complaints, 
several of which are of a leprous nature. Ichthyosis and 
elephantiasis are very frequent. Not only men but also domestic 
animals are subject to the itch. Large numbers sufier from chronic 
rheumatisms, owing to the coolness of the nights and to the habi- 
taiions not being protected against the draughts .of air j chronic 
catarrhs are also contracted by not keeping th§.,|»Qdy sufficiently 
covered during sleep and by getting wet. Many perish from 
dysentery. Now and then the measles and the influenza appear. 
The remaining maladies are those of the other torrid zones in 
general. Vaccination has made little progress in this country. 

The chiefs of the Bankanese are descendants of Sumati^.; 
Formerly iheir dignity was regulated according to the rank of 
Depatti, Crio, Batin and Liiingan ; at present the ka/pala kampong 
(local authority) is either a Mandor, or a Batin, a Depatti or a 
Demang. The latter holds the highest rank. The kapala 
kam pongs have at present no other income than the produce of 
their sawas (paddy-fields) 5 for the right of inflicting fines, which 
they exacted in the time of the Sultans, even in cases of murdp, 
has been withdrawn from them. They settle the internal affairs 
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of less importance. They are the organs of correspondence 
with the Eoropean government, superintend the police, but are 
not paid, which causes them often to have recourse to extortion 
for increasing their income. If for instance, a Mrth happens in 
their family, their subjects are invited to the weighing ceremony. 
It is a custom that every guest contiibutes as much money as 
possible, with which the child is weighed, which money beeomes 
the property of the father, who gives a great dinner and gambling 
party with it. At these parties considerable sums are often lost. 
Many who lose at such a festivity bags full of Spanish dollars 
may be seen working afterwards like coolies to earn a few pice. 
Pride and poverty are found united here as elsewhere. Misers 
are found here walking naked or covered with rags, and 
exchanging all the copper money they can gain for dollars, which 
they hide in the ground in earthen pots. This is a very common 
practice among the natives, they would rather allow their treasures 
to fall into dust, than attempt an improvement of their mode of 
existence. The chiefs are bound to compel the coolies to the 
works of government, to the maintenance of the public roads, to 
the discharge and shipping of cargoes. They are obliged to 
furnish attaps and bark tor the roofs of the houses at certain fixed 
prices, and to provide coolies for the European travelUrs. Tiiese 
hitter with their luggage are usually carried on the backs of the 
coolirs. 

Habitations of the Banhanese, No monuments in Banka 
testify the dominion of human art over the power of rude nature. 
The eye nowhere meets with proud battlements or spires ; in low 
cottages, content with providing for his tew wants, man clings to 
the bosom of nature, fiom which, unacquainted with the enjoy- 
ments of civilized life, he has never been far removed. 

The cottages of the natives (campongs) generally form with the 
surrounding buildings a square, enclosing in the centre a building 
for the public assemblies and for the accommodation of travellers. 
The jungle, often only consisting of brushwood, comes close up to the 
doors of the houses. In vain the eye searches for some cultivation 
of the ground; the fruit trees are hidden in the bushes and are never 
cleared. The population of these campongs is considerable and 
consists of old men, handsome males and ugly females with long 
pendant breasts, naked children and pitifully lean dogs, and of 
fowls sometimes reaching an enormous size. 

The houses rest upon poles, 3 or 4 feet above the ground. The 
walls are covered with the bark of trees, and roofed with attaps. 
The floor is composed of round sticks or of nibongs* formed into 
lattice-work. The interior is generally divided into three rooms, 
serving for sitting room, sleeping-room and kitchen. The walls of 
the sitting room are commonly ornamented with the horns of deer 

♦ The latter is obtained from a wild growing thorny palm tree, the top of which 
IS eatable, and has, if boiled, a taste somewhat nke asparagus. 
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and witli arms (If tlie owner possesses any). Those of rank 
generally ha¥e several small blunderbusses of brass^ long guns 
of the Palembang manufacture, spears and klewangs* The latter 
are swords of a superior steel, sometimes mixed with silver, the 
hilt of which is of silver, of black or any other glittering wood, 
covered with leaves and flowers, often of gold* ifot unfrequently 
stringed instruments are found in these habitations, and sometimes 
a violin has found it way into a cam pong in the very centre of the 
jungle* Every houses possesses drums. They are made of a 
piece of hard wood, hollowed out, covered with the skin of deer or 
monkeys ai d suffice to inspirit these children of nature and to put 
to sleep an European, if they accompany the air of the native 
songs, resembling melancholy long stretched psalms, very probably 
sometimes recitatives from the Koran, That part of the room des- 
tined for reposing and sleeping in is more elevated and covered with 
mats. These are made of the leaf of a thorny rizophore frequently 
found growing in swamps and in rivulets. This leaf, 10 to 20 feet 
long by 2 inches broad, is divided into more or less strings according 
to the quality of the mats. The Bankanese weave mats of superior 
beauty and neatness. Males and females are expert in this branch 
of industry, which they extend also to the manufacture of bags, 
puraes and hats of the same material, from which they derive in 
many instances their livelihood. On these mats the native takes his 
meals and his repose, in them he secures his property. The kitchen 
is found under the same roof, without a chimney. The native 
endures with the greatest patience the thickest smoke, neither does 
he consider it hurtful to his eyes and lungs. The European, 
driven away from home into the southern regions by the increasing 
stench of turf and coals, finds a^in under the softest heaven the 
evil prepared by the hostile smoke. The Bankanese even smoke 
their rooms in the evening by making fires under their houses, in 
order to drive away the mosquitoes and to render the attaps more 
durable. 

The hearth consists of a box filled with clay compactly stamped 
together. The kitchen implements, besides a few iron pans and 
earthen pots, consist of Chinese porcelainware, teapots and water 
kettles of tin, Chinese teacups and earthen pitchers* The earthen- 
ware arrives from Palembang and contains much gold sand, 
however it does not appear worth while to wash the gold out m 
the clay. The people of the interior generally feed on nothing^ b# 
rice, mixed with Spanish pepper and drassL The latter is a 
mixture of crabs, small fish &c. strongly salted and half putrified^ 
in which state it is used as an addition to the kern or sambal 
Instead of spice. The inhabitants along the shore are better 
nourished, since they are enabled by trade and fishing to obtain a 
greater variety of food. They make fishing stakes of the rough 
stalks of the fern, here thick and abundant. These stakes extend 
sometimes for many hundred paces seaward. At high water the 
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fishes get info them and are taken bj the Baokanese at low water. 
Fishes are caught in this way in the greatest Yarietji also naolinsks^ 
and crustacseaj and sometimes crocodiles. 

The inhabitants of the interior lead a wandering life caused by 
the change of their plantations, for regularly tilkd ground is no- 
where to be found, with the exception of the habitations of Chinese 
and Europeans, which are surrounded by gardens in which vegeta- 
birs &c., are produced. Notwithstanding the luxuriant vegetation, 
the soil is by no means fertile, being subject to dryness during a 
long drought and being too stony and poor from the want of 
manuring. The finer fi-uits of East India are rare ; pisangs, 
yams and pine-apples are abundant, rice is supplied by the Chinese 
and Europeans from Java, the produce of the country beio| in- 
sufficient The native plants his paddy on a spot cleared from 
jungle in the months of May and June and burnt in August (the 
dryest month, during which a heavy east monsoon prevails). The 
immense flames fill the air for miles with stifling smoke and the 
ashes serve for manuring the ground. From the remains of the 
burnt wood a fence of 3 feet in height is constructed round the spot, 
■or protection against the wild animals. The ground is ploughed 
vith a pointed piece of hard wood derived from a wild palm and the 
paddy inserted into the scratchings in straight lines. In the centre 
of this place a house is erected, round which pisangs, sugar cane, 
pine-apples, yams and cucumbers are planted, a flag is placed to 
frighten away the wild birds and the ears of paddy are gathered as 
soon they become ripe. In dry seasons the crops often fail entire- 
ly. In the wet season the snipes overflow these fields, but it is 
dangerous to chase them on account of the many pointed roots 
which encumber the ground. When the paddy begins to riptm, 
crowds of turtle-doves, quails, wild fowls and especially of rice 
birds are attracted. When the crop is gathered the house is 
abandoned and left to decay, the trees shoot up again and grow 
rapidly, thick jungle springs up, and by the following year every 
vestige of cultivation has disappeared. The native selects another 
spot for the same purpose and not until after 10 or 15 years can 
the abandoned field be again used. The most beautiful forests are 
destroyed in this way. Such a ricefield is called iadang. 

The people of the interior live partly solitary, partly together 
in campongs, in the latter case the eldest (ketip) is the chief and 
priest of the community. They are but partially converted to 
Mahomedanism, are very unciviliased and for the most part in a 
primitive state. The dexterity however with which they execute 
works of the most various description by the aid of rude instru- 
ment's only is astonishing. A hatchet of an oblong shape serves 
them for building their houses, for cutting trees, and for splitting 
the rattans, of which they manufacture their ropes. The other 
implements for their carpenter work are obtained from Europeans, 
They excavate trunks of trees for prahus and prepaie planks and 
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boards mill the axe. They have blacksmiths who use a piece of 
iion or a hard stone instead of an anvil. The bellows consist of an 
excavated wooden tube in which an embolus is moved backwards 
and forwards^ covered with feathers to prevent the escape of the air. 

Orang Laiit, In former times the Bankanese lived by piracy. 
On the Dutch taking possession of this country the practise was of 
course stopped. The latter employed the inhabitants of the shore^ 
who formerly lived by piracy, as criiizers against foreign pirates 
and for protection of the coast. The Oraii^ Laiit originally were 
fishers and a mixture of different Malayan tribes, for the 
most part from Balembang. They are more civilized than the 
people of the interior. They build small boats of thin planks, 
which are so light that a single man may carry one of them on his 
shoulders. 

These men often remain for several days at sea, and catch a great 
number of excellent fish, among these the ikan kakap, dengiri and 
lidda are of the first quality. The famed ikan krisi is only found 
in the neighbourhood of Sungie Liat and is carried to distant 
places. They fish with hooks 5 3 or 4 of them are fastened to an 
iron ball and cast into the sea where they descend to the grounds 

Chinese* The European traveller in Banka will feel the same im- 
pression as the wanderer in America, dfscendmg from the domicile 
of the Indian aborigines towards the habitations of European colo- 
nists. After having penetrated by a narrow path and with fatiguing 
pain the thick bushes, the high grown grass, after passing bridges 
formed of fallen trees, he no sooner perceives the native campong 
than he finds himself in the very centre of it, a thick forest cover- 
ing and hiding all around ; advancing towards a Chinese campong 
the forest becomes clearer, the path wider, a more extended 
prospect lies before the eye and the horizon is bordered by a mul- 
titude of coco-palms. Whilst the Bankanese plants his ubis and 
yams in the jungle, and his few pinang, cocoanut and other fruit 
trees are nearly choaked by the wild vegetation, the v^etabie 
garden and the carefully cultivated palm grove of the Chinese 
bespeak the abode of a more highly civilized owner. If the simple 
necessaries of the Bankanese place before our mind the image of 
the American savage, the well built house, the writing utensils, 
the paintings, tables, chairs and benches, the whole accommoda- 
tions of the Chinese, remind us of Europe, and we feel somewhat 
like a longing for our home even if the objects before us are not 
altogether after our taste. Here, where only Chinese are employed 
in the tin mines, where they and the buildings pertaining to the 
establishment are entirely separated from the habitations of the 
natives, and where large campongs are exclusively inhabited by 
the former, their mode of life is exhibited in all its peculaiities, not 
elsewhere found except in their native country. Many Chinese 
are met with who have lived almost for their whole life in Banka 
and nevertheless neither speak nor understand a single word of the 
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Malay language. By tlie opening of a great ntimW of new 
mines witlim the last few yeai*s numerous Chinese ^lia¥e immigrated 
from China. The Chinese population is one-third of the whole 
and amounts at present to above 10,000 souls. 

If the Malayan campongs are small, gloomy and scantily peo- 
pled, the Chinese campongs not seldom form spacious thickly 
peopled places, favourably distinguished from the native ones by 
their construction. The houses are of wood, the planks from the 
want of sawmills being cut by the hanfls of men, they are high in 
price and the erection of houses is expensive. The planks forming 
the w^alls are varnished and the carvings of the pillars, represent- 
ing flowers and dragons, are bright coloured or gilded. The 
pagodas (Kong-Sees) for their god are built of a small kind of 
gravel mixed with sand and lime. They serve not only for the per- 
formance of the religious ceremonies but also for their public 
meetings. In the back ground stands an altar with the image of 
Laot-See, before which lamps and tapers are continually burnt. 
The offerings consecrated to the god are deposited before the 
temple under a tree. At Muntok several Chinese possess stone 
houses. At the time I was there the Captain of the Chinese 
(Hung Gue) lived in such a house belonging to himself, which had 
two floors, was elegantly furnished, surrounded by yards with stone 
walls and laid out with slabs, also by a fine garden in which grapes 
and pomegranates florished. The same Hung-Gue is said to have 
arrived at Banka as a cooly and to have gained his livelihood for 
a long time by selling vegetables. He was raised to the highest 
Chinese authority, became the first merchant of Banka, possessed 
several vessels and carried on an extensive business with Java, 
Hhio, Singapore, Bengal and China. In latter times many Chi- 
nese kampongs have been improved and beautified, so much as to 
surpass nearly all those of Java. Through the exertions of the 
district-oflicer, W. Biershel, the kampong Maraw'ang has been 
entirely rebuilt. The apartments of the Lieutenant-China there 
occupies the entire compass of the former fort. The house is 
spacious, the rooms are elegantly furnished, the carvings are artful 
and richly guilded. In these kampongs may be found shopkeep- 
ers, shoemakers, tailors, Cartwrights, carpenters, blacksmiths amj 
other tradesmen. The domicils of the w^ealthy are distinguished 
by grandeur and elegant accommodations. However, notwith- 
standing all the dazzling of the leaf-gold and the bright coloured 
paper in the antechambers, the cleanliness never extends to the 
corners and hidden places. The houses generally are poisoned by 
the abominable stench of the drassi and dry fish. The frequent 
inhalation of the air constantly impregnated with such vapours 
cannot fail to undermine the health. Behind the house are the pig- 
styes, they are the chief object and the Chinese is as proud of them 
as many a Baron of his horse-stables. Much care is bestowed upon 
the pigs, they are always perfectly clean as they are washed 
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se¥eml timeB daily with water and all liltli and excrements flow off 
by the declivity of the floor. They often grow so fat as to become 
unable to rise from the ground. As the Egyptian is fond of his 
camel^ the Arab of his horse, the Laplander of his raindeer, so the 
Chinese is of his pig, without which he cannot liye and the latter 
not without him. 

The Chinese are not, as many ethnographers maintain, of a 
weak constitution and a lean frame, but ai’e robust in stature, with 
athletic limbs, especially if compared with the Bankanese. Among 
the miners many a model of a Hercules is found. Only the head is 
not fit for antiques, for it presents the trivial features of a Kaimuk. 
I can believe them in their native country to be small and 
meagre, since they are there, like the mob in England, exposed 
to starvation, especially the people of the lower classes. Notwith- 
standing this they are by no means admirers of leanness. Tlieir 
ideals of human beauty are always represented by corpulent figures, 
even their philosophers and saints, also the devil, are distinguish- 
able by large heads and big bellies. The Chinese are laboiious. 
A cooly works for his wages, not like others as little, but as much 
as possible. None of them wait for the others, every one com- 
mences working without delay. They offer a striking contrast in 
this regard to the native coolies. The Chinese are strong and 
muscular. One of them will carry with ease the heaviest ricebag, 
which 3 Bankanese could not move from the place. If he sinks 
under the burden his companions immediately come to his assistance. 

The family life of the Chinese is patriarchal. The eldest son is 
heir. If male descendants exist, the females have no share in the 
property left by tlie deceased. It is strange that the genuine love 
of women is disputed to the Chinese. It is true that many of the 
Chinese women are ill treated. The whole buiden of the domestic 
affaii*s rests upon them. Young ladies seldom come before the 
eyes of strangers, and since it would appear uncivil to look 
fariher than the antechamber in a Chinese house, one must 
despair of beholding the fair sex, who retreat on a visit of stran^em 
to the interior apartment, communicating with the world outside 
only by means of windows ornamented with artful carvings in 
wood. Children and old women are at liberty to appear. Among 
this people women of great beauty are found. Generally 
how'ever the national features are expressed in their faces. The 
Chinese loves his children and is careful in giving them a good 
education. Schools are established in almost every kampong. 
Chinese are even met with who not only have a knowledge of the 
mechanical bmnches of science, as for instance painting and w^ood 
cutting, physic and chemistry, but also of foreign languages, and 
who are employed by the Dutch authorities as bookkeepers. They 
are olten married in the third year of their age, not so much with 
the view of protecting them against violence as to provide for 
their welfare. On the occasion of a marriage great festivities are 
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aiTOBged wliicli last for several days. Rich Chinese kill on such 
occasions above fifty pigs (a fatted pig is here no trifle^ since one 
co.'^ts 50 or 60 rupees.) A multitude of guests are present who 
compensate to their host for the costs of the party by the profits on 
the gambling. The wedding garment of the bride is the common 
property of the whole kampong. It consists of a red silk garment 
and a gold hair comb. The bridegroom wears a dark blue cloth 
much resembling tlie surplice of the Catholic church. According 
to enstom the newly married pair bow profoundly before each of 
the invited guests 5 the bride, much affected by the solemnity of the 
action, is supported by two brides-maids and looks very near 
fainting. The guest with politeness anticipates the bow, raises the 
bride up and places unobserved some dollars on her fan which 
glide imperceivedly into her hands; she never lets such a present 
fall on the ground however overcome she may be. It is also the 
custom of the Chinese that the bride-groom pays the dowry. 
Often by strenuous exertions the Chinese'' gather considemble 
wealth, they however turn it to a better account than the 
Bankanese, who knows not better how to do with his money, 
gained by the labour of his hand, than to hide it under the earth 
or under a tree in the forest, whilst he lives in misery and 
starvation, and not until on his death-bed discovers it to his 
naked hen’s with the words beneath yonder tree lies a 
treasure, it is yours, keep it in future as well as I have done. 
The Chinese acts differently, fond of gay festivities and rich 
dinner parties, and passionately addicted to the gaming table, he 
ofien hazards in a single night the profit of many months and 
years. How^ever niggardly and insolent he be towards those 
whose assistance he does not require, yet towards superiors and 
government officers he is submissive and liberal. 

Public feasts. As no other feast is celebrated by the inhabit- 
ants of Banka with more solemnity and noise than the new yearns, 
I shall enter into some particulars about it, especially as the other 
feasts are celebrated in the same way. The days of the Malay 
and Chinese year differ from that of the Christians, however the 
latter is generally observed. The day before the festival numerous 
crowds appear at the house of the district officer, to whom bacon, 
wax-tapers, pip, fowls, ducks, geese kc are presented. If the 
latter is liberal, he gives with these presents a public dinner and 
the whole of this immense quantity of victuals is consumed in 
a few days. 

In the evening a shed is erected before th^ house of the officer, 
under which the hungry public, the Malay band and the native 
performers settle themselves. The dancing parties of the natives 
commence at noon to the beatings of the drum and the gong. 
These dances are mimical, joined with the most eccentric distor- 
tions of the limbs, representing love tales and combats. In the 
evening the Chinese actors arrive, paying in the first instance their 
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fespects to tlie goTOrament of&cei*. The Chinese music consiate of 
deafening cymbals^ ear-piercing castanets, shrilling clarionets and 
violins out of tune* The mimics of the dragon and of the cocks 
are accompanied by the band. The foimar is a horrible mask to 
which a long bright coloured piece of cloth is affixed. He is 
represented by two men, one of them placed at the head the other 
at the tail. This dragon is the Punch and Harlequin of the 
Chinese. Now he twists himself like serpent, then he rages and 
roars like a tiger, sometimes he bows before the nobility and 

f entry like a Parisian dancing master. He is always accompanied 
y two enormous cocks, who are indispensable requisites of the 
stage, like the Grecian chorus. They are of pasteboard, painted 
red and are provided with a spy hole on the breast for setting right 
the actor. These cocks comport themselves with a grave and 
pedantic air, and very decently. Their entire wit is manifested 
in profound bows and some sentimental motions, after which they 
turn each other round several times and then ©ommence afresh, 
to the inexhaustible delight of the Chinese spectators. 

The combats of the Chinese are more attractive for an European, 
in which the full impetuosity, agility and the furious attack of the 
Mongol race almost heightened to madness are exhibited. The 
combatants appear with swords and shields, they strike and cut 
with velocity and parry very well. After this they commence 
fighting with long sticks with which they also display great dex- 
terity. Their number increases to 6 combatants and the scene 
becomes very interesting. Others display vehement motions of 
their muscles, they exhaust themseves in violent exertions, resem- 
bling raving Bacchantes, and their features are convulsively 
distorted. 

In the evening fireworks are burnt in profusion, the painted 
lampis pour their magic light, a great bustle announces the begin- 
ning of the spectacle and attracts the curious crowd. The stage is 
erected resting upon poles of 8 feet in height above the ground, a 
curtain is not required. The aforesaid cocks inform the public in 
a prologue what scenery they ought to imagine, whether a forest, 
a prison or a palace, whilst the stage remains always the same, 
vi 2 s : a hall With two doors, at the back of which a kind of altar is 
erected. The walls on both sides are ornamented with violins and 
guitars. The dress of the actom is magnificent. Whatever effects 
can possibly be produced by gold, silk and brilliancy of colours, 
is fully displayed here. The mimicry is excellent, but the want of 
acquaintance with the Chinese language prevented me from 
appreciating the value of the drama. The remainder of the night 
is spent in gaming. The owners of the mines, who usufliy 
receive their dues on new yearns day, and at this time have consi- 
derable sums at their disposal, sometimes lose several hundred of 
dollars. Above all others the gambling with pohs is the most 
seductive, it coiisists of a dice With a black and i*ed field which is 
revolved in a brass box. 
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The Chioese new year generally happens at the beginning of 
the month of February and lasts for five days. On the 26th of 
August the Chinese have a feast at which high pyramids are 
erected in the bazar, ornamented with waxflowers, and with fruits 
(coffee, rice, cloves and nutmegs,) to which are added a multitude 
of flags and pendants. In the centre of these pyramids is a high 
scaffold on which fowls, ducks, goats, pigs and rice are deposited; 
above the whole the devil makes his splendid appearance in gala- 
dress. A double file of Dutch soldiers usually guards him against 
the crowd of the people. At 12 o’clock in the night, the whole is 
burnt, soldiers and spectators rushing forward, plundering whatever 
they can get hold of, whilst the devil is dragged dowm by the 
Chinese, cast into a pit, and after a sound thrashing delivered to 
the flames amid the execrations of the multitude. This feast is 
called Eabutan, 

Vegetation, The mountains are covered up to the summits 
with beautiful forests. Only a few of them have been stripped of 
these ornaments by the profane hands of greedy Europeans or 
industrious Chinese, or by hungry Bankanese. Their form is like 
that of other granite mountains, spherical. In their bowels they 
conceal an abundance of minerals. Argilaceous earth is found 
only in a few places. The stony gi’ound mixed with quartz is 
therefore much inferior to the humus of Java. It is true the 
vegetation of this clayey sand-stone soil is exuberant, but the 
ground is less adapted for cultivation from its hardness and being 
subject to aridity during a long drought. Most of the culinary 
vegetables are therefore produced with difficulty. Every person, 
after close examination, will feel disappointed in his expectations 
excited by the first sight of the evergreen hills bordering the coast 
of Banka. For these charming shores enclose only a melancholy 
tract of land, presenting nothing but tin mines. Impenetrable 
forests cover the surface all around to the very thresholds of the 
suspended huts of the natives. 

The gigantic structure of the forest trees, rising aloft like gothic 
columns, and filling the wanderer with astonishment and admiration, 
more and more disappears before the increasing extent of the mines. 
Regulations with regard to the forests do not exist. Each Chinese 
ruthlessly cuts and burns down the finest tract whenever he 
thinks fit, burning charcoal or for mining. In spite of repeated 
prohibitions this nuisance still continues. Often immense tracts 
are laid waste by conflagmtions. Between Sungie Biat and Mera- 
w’ang no tall trees can ever spring up again. The destruction of 
these ornaments were less to be lamented if the ground were culti- 
vated, but the latter remains waste. Stunted shrubs only, fern and 
alang-alang grow on these spots. Where once refreshing shadows 
were spread out, the tropical sun now sends down his burning 
beams upon the traveller. 

It would be a vain attempt to give an idea of the impression 
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made on oiir mind,, on ill’s! beholding the wonderful vegeiable 
creation of the east coast of Banka, when entering the river of 
Parika! Pinang. The Nipa rose out of the waters, mangelstone 
trees dipped their branches into the waves, and the luxuriant green 
concealed not altogether the abundance of fruits, here long and 
thin like candles, there, more concealed under the dark leaf, round 
and large as a head, like pompelmooses (fruits similar in structure 
to the wild chestnut and likewise astringent), others dark, yellow 
and purple, resembling pine-apples. Trees lofty as cedars, sur- 
rounded by slender scions of the same body, formed high columns, 
resembling colossal pillars of the gothic style and ascending 
like spires in the air, whilst on the top the most singular parasi- 
tical plants exuberantly shot forth from the stem. Nibongs and 
other wild palms covered so closely the banks of the river up to 
t])e waters edge, as to form in some places a perfect shade, leading 
from the dazding light of the sun into mysterious darkness. Sin- 
gularly formed roots stood forth from the ground like pillars and 
luxuriant weeds crept to the tops of the jungle, 

The forests of Banka furnish excellent wood for carpenter work 
and ship building. The most common is a species of red wood 
(hamaioxylon ), ^though a yellow, black and blue one is also 
found. All these sorts of wood are remarkable for their weight, 
the kaju gabus only is lighter than cork, but retains every impres- 
sion and is therefore not qualified for stoppers. It is used for clean- 
ing table knives. Several trees discharge, if punctured, a milky 
juice, which is condensed by the air into a gum or resin. Sticks 
varnished with this substance are burnt instead of candles, a kind 
of lamp is also made from the excavated stalks of the pinang tree 
filled with this resin, the flame of which is very odoriferous. The 
natives entertain the notion that malignant spirits are repulsed 
by the fire of fragrant wood. The gum dammar is used for 
caulking vessels. There are also found several (caoutchouc) gum 
rosin trees, however no attempt has ever been made to obtain 
India-rubber from them. Most of the trees contain aromatic 
substances, entire groves of myrtle trees are met with, also many 
having medical qualities, as for instance the sassafras &:c. Up to 
the present day the uses of different species of plants have been 
but little examined and the application of them is almost totally 
neglected. From the effects of the honey on the organic system 
(which is gathered from the forest trees by different wild bees and 
varies from a white colour to dark brown) we may judge of the 
different qualities. 

The juice of several species of wood, applied to the epidermis, is 
productive of painful blisters and in case of wounds it causes ob- 
stinate sores. Some of the roots, for instance the Juba, which has 
a strong smell of musk, contain a benumbing juice, poisonoiis to 
fishes. It is used for destroying the tree lice, springtaUs and alt 
kinds of vermin pernicious to vegetables. For this purpose the root 
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is ciil imto .pieces^ soaked for some days Ie water and sprinkled on the 
plants. Strong aquatic plants and most singular parasites are found 
abundantly. The bark of several trees is used for coFeiing bouses. 
Of the bark of other trees a stuff is prepared which is used by the 
natives for clothing. A. kind, of grease, procured by boiling the 
Juices of several trees, acquires the consistence of butter and is 
used exactly in the same way. It is melted^ and poured into 
moulds in the shape of cakes. The smell of it is sweet, resem» 
bling that of violets. It is the only substitute for butter which is 
added to. meat in the interior of the country, since the natives, as 
Mahomedans, cannot use porkfat. The oil of cocoanuts and 
cachang is too high in price, and the Bankanese never attempts to 
obtain these oils by his own industry. To Europeans the use of 
this butter causes at first a little pain in the bowels. Several kinds 
of wood serve for preparing paints, for which purpose also different 
fruits are made use of. In the jungle few eatable fruits are found, 
most of them are astringent, many poisonous. 

The oak of Banka, among the natives called polion Jato, is 
a kind of jatti-tree of an enormous size. Its fruit Is used for 
fattening swine. It resembles the European acorn but is of a larger 
size and not cylindrical, but of the shape of cones and ribbed. 

Fauna. The products of the three natural kingdoms of Banka 
being the same as those of the Indian Archipelago in genera!, and 
having been already described by the most able naturalists, I shall 
confine myself to those which are more peculiar to this country. The 
larger domestic animals are very seldom met with. It is only in the 
Residency of Muntok that oxen, buffaloes, sheep, and goats are to 
be seen j in the interior they are totally absent. Several experiments 
to naturalize them have been made, but failed. The heat of the 
climate and the qualities of the water, are alleged as the obstacles, 
but in reality it ought to be sought for in the quality of the food 
and the little care bestowed upon them. Good grass, abundantly 
found in J ava, is very scarce in Banka. The spots stripped from 
the trees are covered by fern (fdix-mm ) or by alang-alang, and 
where this is extirpated it is only with much care and labour that 
gi'ass is produced. The native herdsmen also do not bestow that 
care upon their fiocks which is usually the case in Europe. If 
care were not wanting these animals would certainly thrive at 
least there are instances of hoi*ses haying reached their BQth year 
of age in this country. 

Of the species of monkey three races are found, all of them 
tailed. 

Semnopithecm cristatusy Simla mauray the Ludong, a black 
monkey, with thick whiskers, reaches the height of a child of 3 
years, Jie is unsociable and avoids the company of men. His 
voice is a deep bass, one would imagine he hears the roaring of an 
animal of prey. Before the break of the day he commences his 
melancholy howling through all the notes of the gamut. If 
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frighteiie the somiid of his voice becomes snarlingi and re-echos 
far through the dark forest. His natural disposition seems to be 
gentle and less malicious than that of other monkeys. I once 
caused the heads of six wounded Ludongs to he cut off, the eyes 
and the mouth closed and opened alternately for some minutes 
after the head was severed from the body, their black faces were 
hideously distorted, the sense of feeling seemed not altogether 
extinct. Would this be the case also with the heads of deca- 
pitated men ? 

Ceropithecm cymmolgus^ the mouse coloured monkey, is the 
most common, not only in Banka but also throughout the Indian 
Ai'chipelago. I sometimes observed 40 or 60 sitting on the road 
engaged in their family affaii’s. If another troop of monkeys 
happened to pass along and to come in contact with the former, 
a hot engagement ensued and was carried on with great noise. If 
disturbed by men, they issue ear-piercing screams and the multi- 
tude run away, with the exception of one old head man who 
remains concealed in the bashes, cautioning or calling back the 
others as the danger comes nearer or disappears. The young ones 
clinging to the mother’s belly are dragged along and never forsake 
her even in captivity. This monkey has a tenacious life. One 
day I pierced one of them with three balls and still he clung with 
one arm to the boughs and did not fall down until another 
ball fractured his am. Two albinos were caught, their skins were 
white as snow, their faces and hands of a carnation. The adminis- 
trator Borgen carried one of them to Europe in the year 1837. 

Inuus nemestrinusy (Lampong monkey) originally a native 
of Sumatra, is sometimes met with in Banka. Whilst young he is 
the most comely of East Indian apes. When he grows old he be- 
comes irritable and is then employed for taking the cocoanuts 
from the lofty trees, which he performs cleverly. 

Of the Makis race I only found the flying one, viz. the 
Ooleopiihecus marmoratm. It is of the size of a young cat, has 
an exceedingly fine smooth skin and large protuberant eyes^ 

Stenops, the sloth, fby the Dutch called Luiaard) is a four 
handed animal, resembling somewhat the bear, of the size of the 
former. They sleep all day long, closely embracing each other. 
If disturbed in this lethargy they howl fretfully. Upon the trees 
they are more lively and very agile. 

The species of squirrels (^Cladobaiesy Tuhay) are numerous. 
They do great damage to the coco trees. The large striped 
squirrel seldom leaves the forest. The genus of the vittatm is more 
frequent. They are eaten. 

Of bats different kinds are found. The pteropm edulis (Ka- 
long-bat) measures with expanded wings 4 feet. When the fruits 
of the jungle grow ripe, they appear in the evening after 5 o’clock 
in large flocks, flying from the shore towards the interior, more 
and more Increasing in number after sunset, and if late in the 
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eyening tlie seii still tinges the skj with purple^ •tliousancis of them 
crowd the horizon, so that we are at a loss to conceive from whence 
the food for such a multitude is to be derived. Their flight is 
unwieldy, slow and grave. They seldom turn backwards when 
flying and are from tlieir strange appearance the true emblem 
of death. They are also used for food but their smell is disagreeable. 

Of the genus of ant-eaters (ant bears) the armadillo is the 

only species I met with. Its flesh is eatable but the testicles have 
a penetrating smell of musk. We succeeded in capturing a living 
armadillo, but we could not kill him for a long while, as he rolled 
himself up and we did not wish to injure his scmed mail coat. We 
threw him into water and pierced his body with a knife so that the 
bowels came out, he however licked the water as if nothing had 
happened and remained alive for a considerable time. 

Vimra and some species of the pole-cat are the only rapacious 
animals which suckle their young ones, found in this island. Suma- 
tra gives existance to tigers and bears, Java abound in tigers, but 
this island, which seems to have been coherent formerly with 
Sumatra, has none of either, though there is no want of food for 
preying animals. 

The wild boars are abundant. I found 2 species, JSus mttacus^ 
black, naked, and high legged, and the sus vermcosm, shaggy, with 
large flings and several excrescences about the head, having a 
terrible aspect. If the growth of the forest fruits is abundant they 
become exceedingly fat, and are then caught in such large numbers 
by the Chinese, that the whole of Banka is provided with grease 
of the wild boar. A picul of it costs 40 guilders, thus half as 
much as that of the domestic pig. Smoked bacon sells at 25 
guilders a picul. The flesh of the domestic animals is preferred to 
the game. There is no place in the world where better 
pork is found than in Banka. The game is too rich and nutritious 
for the hot climate. In the dry season, when the fruits of the 
forest become scanty, the wild boar falls away and become lean. 
The beach swine feed on the ejections of the sea, their flesh is le. & 
savory and wholesome than that of those in the interior, owing to 
the marshlands they inhabit. The hunting of the wild boar is 
exclusively carried on by the Chinese, since the Malays as Maho- 
medans do not meddle with it. At Coba the Chinese pursue the 
boars with a number of dogs of the pariah race and kill them with 
spears. In other districts they dig pits, 6 or 8 feet wide and 
diminishing in breadth towards the bottom, in the shape of a cone. 
The earth is carried off to some distance and the pit covered with 
brushwood, earth and moss. The boar walking over the spot is 
precipitated into the pit and caught alive. 

The dwarf roes (imshus pigTnaem) are numerous. The male is 
provided with a large fang in the upper jawbone, but is without 
horns. It swims and dives well, traversing the largest streams. Its 
fliesh is a fine game. It does not easily survive captivity. I kept 
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four of them for some months, who became so tame as to take their 
food out of the hand. It is pleasing to iook at the old one ruiBi-* 
nating whilst the young animal, suckles, sta.nding up right. 

The roe, cervm muntjaCf (Mai, kidang) with furrowed forehead 
and two protuberances receiving the roots of the horns. (The 
furrow on the forehead is also peculiar to the female). From this 
capsule spring two knobs covered with hair, at the points of which 
the horns finish with only one branch. I observed one of a light 
brown colour with a dark stripe along the back, also a brown and 
white patched one. Its voice is hoarse, aery not so shrill as that 
of the deer. 

The deer, cerms elaphm, russa, with forked horns, generally 
with 3 brai.nches (six antlers). It is the largest of the mamalia of 
Banka, Its size is that of the Ukrain horse — the neck is long 
and curved. Hiding itself in the thick jungle the hunting of it is 
rendered extremely difficult. It is caught by the natives in snares. 
It makes its appearance generally in the night, when the bites of 
numberless musquitoes render the chase a disgusting task to the 
sportsman. I shot several of them by burning the thick grass, (alang- 
alang) by the smell of which I never failed to attract the slags the 
following night. In almost every house of the Bankanese, deer's 
horns may be seen (perhaps they would be a profitable article of 
commerce). The natives frequently sell the flesh and eat only the 
boiled skin. 

Travei'sing the silent forests of Banka in a burning sun, the death- 
like calm only interrupted by the shrill wdiistling of the cicadas, 
one might be justified in concluding that the island was but poorly 
provided with zoological objects. No suspicion is excited of those 
splendid specimens which it conceals, among which the birds claim 
the first rank. Great predilection for the scientific, perseverance in 
investigation and luck in the chase, are required to make acquaint- 
ance with those creatures whose appearance is only periodical. 

Among the birds of prey the jfalco malaiensis, is less frequent 
here than in the other islands of the archipelago. It is black with 
a double white and brown spotted tail. It belongs to the ospreys 
(sea-eagles) but does not disdain to take birds and other game. 

Aquiia leucogmter, (sea-eagle) the eagle with white belly, is 
frequently met with on the shore. Its colour is white, with dark 
grey wings and tail, the beak is long and blackish, the feet are of a 
yellow colour, the iris of the eye brown, the tail short and uniform, 
the size inferior to our golden-eagle. It is not timid but difficult to 
be shot, its plumage resisting the small shot. It constructs its nest 
on the tops of old trees in the jungle along the shore. It feeds 
exclusively on fishes. 

The ogpila pondicerlanus, the comm on fowl thief, of the 
size of a hawk, is far spread. Its colour is a fine red-brown, 
head, neck, and breast white, frequently spreckled and pearl 
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gray (like the guineafowls^. It pureues young birds as well as 

'fishes*- 

Several species of the sparrow-hawk are plentifiil^^ which I had 
no opportunity of examining closely. Different kinds of owls 
resemble exactly those found in Java and Sumatra* 

Caprimulgas^ the goat sucker, is extremely abandant Its 
plumage is light and soft, the wings long, feet shoit and covered with 
teathei^, colour gray brown, in shape resembling the night birds, 
bulky head, eyes large, nostrils on the root of the bill standing out 
like pipes, bill wide, with thick mustachios* It builds it nest on 
the ground and files during twilight and in moon and star light 
The natives believe the souls of the deceased pass into these birds® 
It appearance indeed is very spectre like; £7. It des- 

troys multitudes of insects. 

Lamms {graucalus^ puelkiy edolim puella^ Dressiy an admirably 
fine bird, back ultramarine soft velvet black. I observed this bird 
frequently along the shore on the only kind of pines met with in 
this country. 

Mdolius, pertaining to the species of the fiycatchei*s, abounds at 
Banka. Its voice is not disagreeable, resembling the tones of the 
harmonica. Their colour is black, the size that of the jackdaw. 
Their motion when flying is most singular, in which they are as- 
sisted by two long slender quills at the tail feathered only towards 
the end. They live on flying insects. 

Trogon JDuvaucelii, head black changing into green, borders of 
the jaws blue, ditto patch above the eye, plumage of the belly, 
back and tail fine red, wings black on the surface crossed with white 
stripes. The end of the tail and the plumage of the sides black, 
the exteriors white. It lives solitary in the jungle and choses its 
abode generally upon low trees. 

Different species of the cuckoo, are also abundant, among 
others the phoenicophaeus vlridirufus and huhutm Isidoriu 

The Eeos, gracnlu religiosa, pertaining to the species of earvip 
JB black changing into dark blue, its bill is of a dark yellow, in- 
clining to red, it is furnished with a large fleshy collar, extending 
from the earn to the back part of the head, yellow circles round the 
eyes, and round the feet, the wings are crossed with stripes* It 
is a magnificent creature and seems to be the most docile among 
the birds, for it learns without much difliculty to speak, to laugh, 
to cough, to sneeze, it goes through the scene of the lover, of the 
drunkard, plays the part of Punch in a masterly manner and is 
generally more gateful for the lessons it receives than many an 
ill-bred scholar ; it even acquires polite manners if it receives a 
good education. Though the flesh of all creatures to whom a 
certain degree of reason cannot be disputed, always was disgiisting 
to me, for which reason 1 very, reluctantly killed the monkeys and' 
parrots, as they bear more or less relation to the human race, yet I 
did not spare the Beo in my sporting excursions, because they 
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always disappointed me in tlie chase of pigeons. One day I 
succeeded in coming close under the tree, upon which they usually 
held their morning assemblies. I hid myself as much as possible 
in the bushes, in order not to be detected by their searching eyes. 
They came as I had expected from all quarters and commenced 
an amusing scene, now imitating the cry of the stags, then the voice 
of men, sometimes that of monkeys. Cariosity prevented me 
for sometime from firing at them. There was a noise and bustle 
upon the tree like what is found in a school and I had a fair 
opportunity of observing the peculiarities of this handsome bird. 
Immediately after their arrival they cautiously placed the usual 
sentries on every side and the main body commenced to drag a 
long bough laden with fruit towards them, else they would 
have been obliged to take their breakfast on the wing. I was 
about to avail myself of this moment to discharge my gun at them 
when a very slight motion betrayed me, and, alarmed by their 
sentinels, the whole fiock took to flight. They got upon other 
high trees where they commenced a most noisy debate. I kept 
myself quiet. Uncertain as to the thing which had frightened 
them, two spies were dispatched to the tree to reconnoitre the field. 
Looking under each tree but not observing me, they triumphantly 
called the others back, but at the same moment my gun was 
discharged and one of them fell down, screaming lamentably. Its 
piercing cries for help attracted the rest, but no sooner did they 
perceive me than they swiftly fled. Not till then I seized my prey. 
A mournful glance, one gentle breath and the fair creature expired. 
It is said that none of them have ever been brought alive to 
Europe. Nostalgy and the cold kill them. It cannot stand 
the sight of blood, it dies immediately under convulsions if a fowl 
is killed on board a vessel, and it sees the blood. The flesh of 
the Beo is used for food. Its name is derived from its voice. 

The genus of the woodpecker is numerous. They are found 
from the size of a raven to that of a titmouse. They all glitter 
in the most brilliant colours. 

Among many other kinds of small birds remarkable for their 
song and plumage, I shall only notice the Nectarinia^ rivalling 
in figure and brightness of colours the colibris. Various kinds 
are found in Banka. 

The kingfisher (alcedo) has representatives from the size of a 
raven to that of the thistle finch. Alcedo leucocephala as large as 
a woodpigeon, head white with black feather ends, back sea-green, 
blue wings and tail dark blue, under flanks cream coloured, bill 
and feet red. ■ , 

Alcedo meninting^~size of a finch, back blue, belly orange, bill 
and feet fine red. 

The rhinoceros bird of Banka, DuceroSj is smaller tban that of 
Sumatra. The latter has a cleft horn, whereas the bird found in 
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Banka is proTided with a pointed horn on the bill It is of the 
size of a half grown tiirke 3 % 

Amongst the parrots the most common in Banka is the Pergitt^ 
psittacm jwndiceriamSn It lives in flocks, sometimes immense in 
number, head violet gray, with a black band round the forehead 
extending to the eyes, cheeks black, throat and breast rose, upper 
flanks, belly and tail languidly green, under part of the tail failing 
into blue. From the docked tail two feathers stand out as long 
as the body. 

Psiitacm galgulus — size of a sparrow, colour a flne green with 
red patches on the top of the head and back. It lives in flocks 
and differs in same places in colours. 

The partridge tribe is abundant, from the quail ( tetrao coturnix ) 
to the LopliOjdioruSf wdiich is of a larger size than the common 
domestic cock. Turtles, laughing doves and ring-doves are very 
various. In the months of December and January, when the 
greatest part of the wild fruits commences to ripen, the following 
species of cloves multiply enormous]}’' — 

Columha vertums,jojo, the green coloured dove with two crescents 
across the breast, that above violet the other orange coloured. 
The feathers covering the wings are blackish and yellow bordered, 
the tail is grey, the belly yellow. The female is grey-green above 
and below yellow-green, feet red. 

Columha aromatica — olive green, back and the small wing 
feathers purple, wings black, the second covering feathers bordered 
yellow, tail and top of the head grey, head, neck and breast often 
gold coloured, belly grey falling into green towards the tail. 

Both species mentioned above have a peculiar voice by 
which they betray themselves to the hunter, likewise by their 
whistling and shrilling voice when starting. 

Columha jamhuy one of the finest doves. The male has a green 
back, fore-head and face purph*, throat black, breast and belly 
white with a rose coloured band across the former. Female — greeny 
forehead and throat violet, belly white. They live solitary in dark 
and low bushes. 

Columha litoralis, f burong rawa), the sea dove, is white with 
black wings, and tail end often inclining to yellow. In the 
morning they come from the small surrounding islands and return 
in the evening seaward in large flocks. Their eyes ai e black, 
also the bill at d feet. 

Columha aenea, (the mountain haunting dove) with green back 
and wings, ash coloured under flanks falling into blue (by some 
of them rather into red (7. rosacea) tail blue green, the feathers 
brown-red; the male has a black round knot on the bill, feet red. 
This dove reaches nearly the size of a fowl. Their cooing is a deep 
bass. When flying they often ascend pei'pendiciiiariy, precipitate 
themselves suddenly with great velocity downwards and then 
pursue a straight forward course, describing a long curve. Th ey 
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swallo%v wild fruits of considerable size, made captive and fed 
upon rice, they grow exti*emely fat but their flesh is tough. The 
green doves refuse food in captivity, which is the case with most 
of the game in Banka, a circumstance rendering it difficult to 
keep them alive. 

Herns, waterhens, ducks, woodcocks, and strand snipes resemble 
those of the other islands. 

The amphibious genus is numerous and wide spread in Banka. 
The most terrible representative of it however is the alligator, (cro- 
codilus hiporcatti£). According to specimens of sculls which I saw 
111} self, some of them must attain rhe length of 20 feet, though I 
only met with them of 16 feet. It is the most datigerous preying 
animal of the rivers. The river of Pankal Pinang is noted for 
the many victims of this monster. I often sat in the evening on 
the thick wooded banks of the river of Batu Russak, and observed 
the motions of the crocodile. When the smooth river reflected in 
bright lustre the magnificent purple of heaven, when shadows 
overcast the waters with deeper darkness and nothing interrupted 
the profound silence except the low bass of the Ludong, solemnly 
slow the alligator came on and lifted its head above the water, 
forming neaily a right angle with the enormous jaws armed with 
pointed teeth if opened. So it lay silent and terrific before me, 
like the unforeseen dark fate, its yellow eyes fixed upon me. 

In a work at present published by the Dutch naturalists it is 
denied that the alligator has a voice. Humboldt admits it to have 
one, make a roaring noise, but he himself never heard it. I once 
heard one making a roaring noise while swimming in the river, 
opening its jaws widely in doing so and the fact has also been 
testified to me by more than a hundred persons. I threw cocoa- 
nuts into the stream to see whether the crocodile w^as near. It 
came at once, I sent for the dog of a soldier and threw it into the 
water, upon which two large alligators^ making a terrible roaring, 
appeared on the spot, with opened jaws and with long leaps 
rushing at their prey. 

Passing the stream at Indramayu I found the remains of a Malay 
who had been devoured by an alligator. My colleague amputated 
at Tobo-alii the leg of a Chinese bit off by one. My gardener lost 
one of his arms by an alligator, whilst fishing. It generally buries 
its prey in the sand of the livers and leaves it there for several 
days to render it more palatable and digestible- If tormented by 
hunger it devout's its prey at once. It can endure hunger for ^ 
considerdble time. In countries abounding in food it does not 
attack men, as in several rivers of Celebes, where the natives bathe 
at the places inhabited by the brutes and often mount on the backs 
of the crocodiles lying at the bottom. If it is fed it appears 
regularly at the usual spot, and it will come if called. The Malays 
maintain that the males walk on shore only on the hind legs, being 
prevented by certain membranes outside the belly from walking on 
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four feet The natives like to dream of the ci’oeodOe which they 
consider a lucky omen. One however must .not tell such a dream 
to his mistress as she would take it as a sign of infidelity on the 
part of her lover. 

The Leguan (Imam) is a favourite meat of the Chinese. 

The species of lizards are numerous and wide spread^ also the 
genus of snakes, many of which are poisonous. I had several 
cases under treatment where men were bitten by them, the sym» 
toms of the wounds were different according to the sort of snakes. 
The wounds are much inclined to transition into virulent gangrene. 

Tortoises are met with of different kinds. Toads and frogs 
abound in the stagnant waters. 

Fishes, mollusks and crustacaea are superabundant. 

The sea covers a multitude of precious shells. The collec- 
tion of the former Resident (Colonel Reeder) was remarkable. 
The lower the order of animals, the more capriciously and variously 
they are represented. Scorpions and millepedes attain an enor- 
mous size, also the birdspiders. I found a spider once with as 
large a belly as a pigeon’s egg and covered with a black velvet- 
like skin, which extended over the feet 5 this spider seized recently 
hatched chickens, it lives in holes under the ground and upon old 
cocoa trees. 

The butterflies are less remarkable for their colours than in other 
countries of the torrid tone. The number of insects in their dif- 
ferent classes is immense. They exceed all the other orders of 
creatures in the island in diversity of forms as well as by the 
copiousness of the genera. 

The different kinds of ants are extremely numerous ^ their nests 
adhere to every tree, resembling in structure those of the wasps, 
and they form their habitations not only above but also under the 
ground. The construction of the nests of the termite-ant is too 
generally known to require any further description. I only add 
tne observation that one is inclined, at the first sight, to take these 
structures rather for stones or for works of human art, such as 
tombs. There are ants met with inches in length, they live 
solitary and are for the greatest part harmless. Others are of so 
small a size as hardly to be visible to the naked eye. 

Honey is prepared by different kinds of wild bees. Its quality 
varies according to the flowers of the various trees. The white 
honey is the best, it is soil and sweet. The brown honey vaides 
in its effects with the properties of the trees from whose 
flo'wers it is gathered. (Few flowers properly speaking are found 
in the tropical countries, what are called by this name here are 
but those of the trees and shrubs). Its effect is either drastic, 
tonic, aromatic or bitter. The honey constitutes an article 
of commerce; also the wax. Of the latter in most of the private 
houses the candles are made by the inhabitants themselves* The 
demand and consumption of wax tapers is great among the 
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rWnese who use them in their religions ceremonies and manufac- 
mre them with great neatness. Young bees in their cells are 
IXemed a great delicacy by the natives. Likewise the day flies 
serve for food. The Chinese also eat with much 
Lppetite the maggots of various beetles. Wasps are found 

®*’of ScLs, which are found everywhere in the stagnant waters, 
there exists one species of a very diminutive size which m wet 
wSer cover the way, clinging to the feet of the passenger and 
Taui him great pain by their bites, which if irritated by scratching 

cliSLttgG into obstinOitG ulccis. 

The accompanying Map is reduced from one appearing in the 
Tiidschrift voor JSTeerlands Indie, to which it was communicated 
by the late Admiral van den Bosch. Ed. 
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The ybtj scanty records that exist of this period. (1803-4 and 
S)^ offer nothing in the judicial line, notwithstanding Mr Bicken^s 
presence, beyond disputes with the local authorities relative to 
their mutual powers, and to the effect on the executive autliorify 
of the island which might result from the nature of some of the 
decisions of the Judge and Magistrate. These disputes occupy a 
vast number of pages and seem to have been referred in all their 
lengthiness for the edification of the Supreme government, but 
they present no matter of sufficient interest for extract here. 

As before mentioned, the establishment of a Recorder’s Court 
on the island rendered Mr Bicken’s services no longer necessary. 
Before quitting Pinang, he drew up and submitted to govemment 
a report on judicial matters, accompanied by drafts of regulations, 
which, in obedience to the orders originally conveyed to him, he 
had during the four years of his residence here been engaged in 
preparing. The report is here given in extenso and it is followed 
by a short abstract of the regulations he had intended to propose 
for adoption. These regulations will he found to comprise almost 
a code of local, civil and criminal law, and may be thought 
deserving of consideration in these days when it is supposed that 
some modification of the present Charter of the Recorder's Court 
is likely to the effected. How far they were suited to the wants of 
the place at the time they were drawn up, or how far their provi- 
sions might be applied at the present day, are subjects on which dif- 
ferent opinions may be held, but probably all will agree in think- 
ing that had the regulation providing for Registry of Transfers, 
Wills, Beeds and Morigages (of Lands) been put in force at that 
time and maintained up to tne present day, the benefits to be 
derived from it would have been very great. The Regulations 
now in force for registering the transfer of lands are all but in- 
operative, owing to the want of some more stringent provisions for 
compelling registry, than that of merely declaring a title to be 
invalid unless registered. The conseqiumce of this is, that few 
trouble themselves to register their titles till about to appear, 
from some cause or ether, in the Court of Justice, and then, 
however long the deed may have remained unregistered, it is not 
competent in the Registering officer to make any objection to the 
registry. Had Mr Bieken’s regulation been adopted and enforced, 
there would have been no difficulty at the present moment in 
tracing any title to property, and above all, the present facilities for 
effecting fraudulent mortgages would have been frustrated. 


M^oir with respect to the enactment of laws, c hi! ^ and 
crirnmal, and the establishment of civil a^id Courts cf 

* Continued from p, 210. 
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Jmtice at Prince of Wales Island, and acmnpanymg drafts of 
Jour regulations, marked No> 1, 2, 3, 4, transm/itted to the Mono-> 
rahie the Governor in Council of Prince of Wales Island, by Mr 
John Dickens, Judge and Magistrate of Prince of Wales Island. 

Prince of Wales Island came into possession of Ike servants of 
the Honorable the United Company of Merchants of England 
trading to the East Indies, sometime in August 1786, and by 
virtue of a treaty with a Malay chieftain or the opposite peninsula, 
whom Europeans call the King of Queda. 

In that treaty the Sovereignty of Prince of Wales Island was 
not, in express terms, ceded by the King, although a yearly pay- 
ment of Spanish Dollars 10,000 has been reserved to him as a 
compensation for the loss supposed to be sustained in his revenue 
at Queda, since Prince of Wales Island was taken into possession 
of the Honorable Company. 

At the time the Servants of the Honorable Company took 
possession of Prince of Wales Island, there were not any perma- 
nent inhabitants there settled, and formed into a state of civil 
society: but prior to this time about 20 or 30 fishermen had 
occasionally there resided, and some of these men were then found 
on the island. 

It admits of doubt, whether Prince of Wales Island at any time 
theretofore had been inhabited by persons reduced into a state of 
civil society under an established form of government. Some 
remains of bnck foundations of buildings, and some mounds 
supposed to be graves, are said to have been discovered on the 
island; but no traditional account of an established civil govern- 
ment at Prince of Wales Island is anywhere preserved, and it 
is certain that in 1786, the island was desert and uncultivated. 
From that time, under the protection of the British flag, people of 
various descriptions, and countries, have settled on the island, and 
Grants of the Land, issued by authority of the Governor-General 
in Council, have been made to ibis various description of people 
and their heirs, and they have thereby acquired permanent pro- 
perty in land at Prince of Wales Island, and by legal consequence, 
owe an allegiance equally permanent with that property to the 
Sovereign of Prince of Wales Island, 

The Honorable Company possess a subinfeudatry power with 
respect to their possessions in India, which they exercise through 
the medium of their Governor-General in Council at Fort Wil- 
liam, and the Governors in Council at the other presidencies. 
But a question has been made who is the Sovereign of Prince 
of Wales Island’^ and with a view of determining in whom resides 
the power of making laws for that island, because wherever the 
Sovereign power in fact resides, there res des the power of legis- 
lation, whatever appearance and form, the administration of the 
government may assume. 
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the 26tli January 1788, Lord Cornwallis, then Go?emor-6eiieral 
in Council, gave this opinion. 

We do not think ourselves at liberty to make my permanent 
regulations for the police at Prince of Wales Island^ without 
emress authority from Europe. It must remain with you, 
fine Superintendent of the island) to preserve good order in the 
Settlement, as well as you can, by confinement, or other com- 
moB punishments until that authority arrives./* 

April 2Srd 179S, Sir William Burroughs, then Advocate 
General, in a letter of this date, thus stated his opinion. ^^The 
Board I hope will pardon me, for taking the liberty on this 
occasion of saying, that the necessity for establishing Courts of 
" Justice at Prince of Wales Island becomes every day more 
evident and urgent. Within the last 3 years, many instance® 
have occurred, in which the public and private inconvenience 
arising from want of them has been very considerable, and has 
fallen within my own knowledge. And if the Settlement should 
be continued, Courts of Criminal and Civil Jurisdiction will be 
requisite for both. This government (i. e. the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Council) is not invested with power competent to establish 
them, but may probably think it expedient to make some repre- 
sentation on the subject to the Court of Directors or his Majesty^s 
Ministers.’^ 

In 1794 August 1st, Lord Teignmouth, the Governor-General 
in Council, declared — “ That he did not at present think himself 
authorized y to establish foi'mal and regular Courts for the trial 
and punishment of offenders, but in conformity to that part of 
Lord Cornwallis's opinion recorded on the 26th January 1788, 
Lord Teignmouth, then Governor-General in Council, passed cer- 
tain regulations for preserving the peace of the island, and which 
in the shape of a letter from the Governor-General in Council 
were transmitted to Mr Light, then the Superintendent of Prince of 
Wales Island, and till this time, are the only Laws there in force/' 
1800 September 12th. Lord Wellesley, then Governor-General 
m Council, in a general letter addressed to the Honorable the 
Court of Directoi’S, (after mentioning that he had appointed Mr 
John Dickens Judge and Magistrate of Prince of Wales Island 
and that the Judicial duties of the island were then become labori- 
ous and important), observed, that he would take a future oppor- 
tunity of addressing the Honorable Court on that point as well 
as on the subject of the constitution of the Court of Judicature 
which he proposed to establish at Prince of Wales Island/^ 

Mr Strettell, who succeeded Sir William Burroughs as Advocate 
General, gave his opinion — 

^^1. That the Governor-Genera! was authorized to enact laws 
^^ and reflations, civil, and criminal, for the Government of Prince 
of Wales Island, in the same manner as he did for the Province 
of Bengal 
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2» Tliat the laws^ so to be enacted, might extend to the 
inflicting capital punishments, as well as to matters of civil 
" regulation 

3rd. That although it did not appear to him to be necessary, it 
would be prudent, to obtain a cession of the sovereignty of the 
islaTid in express terms, by a treaty widi the king of Queda, be- 
fore such Ia%vs were enacted. 

And lastly that a !l persons on the island would be subject to 
the civil laws, but that British subjects should, in criminal cases, 
be transmitted for trial before the Courts at Fort William, 
Madras and Bombay. &c &c/’ 

Mr Dickens then J iidge and Magistrate concurred in opinion 
with Mr Strettell, and in 1800 October 1st, Mr Dickens trans- 
mitted to the Governor General in Council some observations with 
a view to the enacting of certain regulations for the administration 
of civil and criminal jurisprudence, and for the establishment of 
Courts of Civil and criminal jurisdiction at Prince of Wales Island, 
and in 1801 January 22nd, Mr Dickens submitted to the Gover- 
nor General in Council some additional observations on the same 
subject. 

1801 August Slst, in a letter addressed to Sir George Leitli 
Baronet, then Lieutenant Governor of Prince of Wales Island, 
which was duly forwarded to the Governor General in Council, 
Mr Dickens thus expressed himself on this subject. 1 am fully 
aware of my inability to render the Government or the public 
much service under the existing regulations of the 1st August 
1794, which I lament were not made known to me, prior to my 
departure from Calcutta, but I will cheerfully exert myself, in 
performing my share of the public business, so as to lessen the 
public inconvenience, as much as the personal labors of an 
individual can effect it, and when it is considered, that the cur- 
rent business of the Court of Justice is managed through the 
medium of Portuguese, Chinese, Malay and Siamese interpre- 
tation, that the proceedings of every case, criminal and civil, are 
reduced into writing, that there is not a single officer attached 
to the court but the Provost, that the Judge and Magistmte has 
neither Register, clerk or assistant of any kind, and that the 
business civil and criminal, is considerable, independent of the 
‘'^police, it will be apparent that little of it can be well perforiiied, 
that much of it must be delayed, and that until the regulations 
of the 1st August 1794, are entirely justice cannot he 

effectually administered to the inhahitants of this poptdous island*^ 
1801 October 25th — in a letter addressed to the Governor 
General in Council Mr Dickens represented the necessity of some 
laws being immediately enacted for Prince of Wales Island, as 
follows. 

The property in Houses and cultivated land on the island 
being of considerable value, some local law is requbitc for the 
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guidance of tlie judge in the complicated questions that frequently 
arise in the court of justice, and from seTeral recent instances 
of apparent fraud, (Mr Dickens) could not too strongly recom- 
mend the enacting of a law for the security of titles to purchasers 
&c, and to prevent fraud and imposition in the sale and mort-* 
gage of houses and land on Prince of Wales Island and its 
^^ dependencies. Mr Dickens at the same time transmitted to the 
« Governor-General in Council, the draft of a regulation, which 
he submitted as essential for the aforesaid purposes. Mr Dickens 
also farther stated it to be necessary— That the Judge and 
Magistrate, or some other person, should be empowered as 
Ordinary to take possession of the real and personal property of 
persons dying intestate on the island, or where they left executors, 
and those were absent from the settlement, and to hold the 
same till such persons, or those they appointed, appeared to 
administer the same, in due course of law; great frauds in this 
respect being said to prevail, and the ci^ditors of |>ersonB dying 
intestate, finding it impossible to obtain payment of their debts, 
from the assets of the deceased. 

1802 January 1st. Mr Dickens in another letter addressed to 
the Governor-General in Council, represented — That slavery, 
limited and unlimited, had been tolerated by the former 
** Superintendents of Prince of Wales Island. That however it 
had not hei'etofore been so far publicly sanctioned, as to establish 
in one men a legal right over the person and fortune of another. 
“ But that, at this time, Sir George Leith, then Lieutenant- 
Governor of Prince of Wales Island, in his revisal of a decree 
made by the J iidge and Magistrate, had recognized and 
established civil slavery at Prince of Wales Island.""” And Mr 
Dickens gave his opinion — That the prosperity of Prince of 
Wales Island required the abolishment of civil slavery.” In 
this opinion the Governor-General in Council afterwards con- 
curred, as appears by his letter dated 27th September 1804, 
addressed to Mr Farquliar the late Lieutenant-Governor of Prince 
of Wales Island. 

1802 May 7th. Sir George Leith, then Lieutenant-Governor 
of Prince of Wales Island, informed Mr Dickens, that his as- 
sistance was required by the Supreme Government, in preparing 
with the least possible delay, drafts of laws and I’egulations, on 
such points as most urgently required legal pi*ovision. All which 
laws and regulations were to be framed in conformity to the 
customs and usages w hich had prevailed on the island, with such 
altpations as might be thought advisable. And Sir George 
Leith at the same time submitted to Mr Dickens's perusal, the 
cirafe of 8 regulations, for the establishment of various Courts of 
Justice at Prince of Wales island, and all which regulations he, Sir 
George Leith, in the year 1800 had tmnsmitted to the Governor 
General in GoimciL 
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1802 June 1st — Mr Dickens transmitted to Sir George Leith^ 
to be forwarded to tile Governor-General in Council^ a regula- 
tion for the police, and ar other for the punishment of crimes* Mr 
Dickens began with the criminal code, because to protect the com- 
munity against Tiolence, appeared to Mr Dickens of more urgent 
necessity, than to secure by law to individuals, their respective 
rights of persons, and to things. With respect to the civil code, 
as it was to have reference to the customs and usages, which had 
prevailed in the island, Mr Dickens thought it necessary previous 
to the drafting of any civil regulation to state the result of his 
inquires into these customs and usages, as follows. 

The various description of persons that since 1786 have 
become inhabitants, and now form the community of this island, 
may be described by the Roman appellation cojivena^ that is, 
people of divers countries assembled together to dwell in one 
place. The greater part of this coramunity are but sojourners 
for a time, so that the population of the island is continually 
shifting as to the individual members of whom it is composed j 
this population includes British subjects, foreigners, both Euro- 
peans and Americans, people of color originally descended from 
“ European fathers and Asiatic mothers, Armenians, Persees, 
Arabs, Chooliars, Malays from the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, 
and the eastern islands, Buggeses fiom Borneo, Celebes and 
other islands in the China Seas, Burmans from Pegu, Siamese, 
Javanese, Chinese, with Mussulmen and Hindoos from the 
Company's territories in India, both tlmse who have come volun- 
tarily and those who, having been convicted of crimes, have 
been transported to Prince of Wales island ; a great diversity of 
customs and usages prevails among this various population in 
their private domestic life, one class seldom mingles with 
another on any private occasion, and it is probable each class 
preserves at Prince of Wales island, the same customs, opinions 
arts and industry, as they possessed in the countries f/om 
whence they came to Prince of Wales island, because men do 
not of a sudden without compulsion drop their customs, opinions 
and arts.” And on account of the secret chain which connected 
together the members of all the several classes of the inhabitants 
of Prince of Wales Island, Mr Dickens was of opinion^ — ^lliat 
the laws should be framed with a view to such an order of things, 
that no class should place a greater reliance on the protection of 
the members of that class, than on the laws generally and impar- 
tially administered, otherwise it was to be apprehended that sedi- 
tions and tumults would disturb the peace of the island. But fi'om 
the want of a competent knowledge of the respective customs 
and usages of all the classes, Mr Dickens could not then submk 
any general principle which might serve as the basis of a code of 
civil law, framed in conformity to the customs and usages which 
had prevailed on the island, and Mr Dickens observed, that unless 
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Sir. George Leitli’s inquiries had been attended with happier 
success^ it would be impossible for Mr Bickeiis to frame such a 
code of civil laws, and therefore it became necessary, again to refer 
the subject of a code of civil laws, with respect to the principle on 
which it was to be framed, to the ultimate decision of the Gover- 
nor-Geiierai in Council. But Mr Dickens at the same time 
submitted in detail to the Governor-General in Council, the 
principles on which he then thought such civil code should be 
framed. And with respect to the eight regulations, w^hieh Sir 
George Leith (as before mentioned) bad given to Mr Dickens for 
his perusal, Mr Dickens, remarking that they w^ere at that time 
under the consideration of the Governor-Geneml in Council, 
withheld giving a full opinion thereon, although he did not then 
conceal, that many objections appeared to arise out of the words 
of the regulations, and that he had strong objections to the pfirici- 
pies on W’hicli they were framed. Sir George Leigh transmitted 
the said two regulations, and Mr Dickens’s letter to him of the 
1st June 1802, to the Governor-General in Council, with his own 
observations thereon, and Sir George Leith being about to proceed 
to Fort William, in a letter dated 1802 November 20th, Mr 
Dickens requested Sir George Leith to represent to the Governor 
General the many inconveniences sustained by the inhabitants 
of Prince of Wales Island from the want of ail civil laws, and 
especially irom the wunt of laws regulating the descent and 
alienation of land, and directing the administration and distribu- 
tion of the effects of persons dying intestate on the island, and 
leaving property there situate,’^ and Mr Dickens requested Sir 
George Leith would apply to the Governor-General in Council 
for information — Whether the navigation laws of England 
extended to Prince of Wales Island in cases not provided for by 
the 37 George 3 Chapter 117.” 

1803 J line 21st, in a letter addressed to John Liimsden Esqre. 
Chief Secretaiy to the Government at Fort William, after remark- 
ing, that his Excellency in Council had been theretofore informed, 

that there were not then any civil or criminal laws in force on 
tlie island” Mr Dickens stated ‘^that he was much embarrassed in 
the execution of his duty as Judge and Magistrate, in the Court 
of Justice in which he presided, and that in many cases he was 
unable to exercise jurisdiction from the want of positive h.\YsJ^ 

1804 September 27 th, Lord Wellesley then Governor- Gen era! 
in Council, by letter of this date informed Mr Farquliar, then 
Lieutenant Governor of Prince of Wales Island, That a code 

of regulations for the administration of civil and criminal justice, 
and JOT the estahUshmnt of an efficient Police at Prince of 
Wales Island, had been under the consideration of the Governor 
General in Council for some time. And the Governor-General 
in Goimcii proposed at an early period to pass them into laws 
for tlie general government of the settlement.” But afterwards 
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Lord Wellesley delivered to Mr Farqiilmr when in Calcutta, this 
code consisting of 10 regulations, bis Lordship being of opinion 
that they were ill arranged and too vei'bose, and Lord Welles- 
ley desired that they niight be revised and condensed and again 
submitted for the ultimate determination of the Governor-Genera! 
in CoiinciL 

1805 March 8th. Mr Farquhar returned to Prince of Wales 
Island and soon after gave Mr Dickens this code to revise and 
condense. 

1805 April 4th. Mr Dickens returned the code with four 
regulations, now submitted to the Honorable the Governor and 
Council of Prince of Wales Island, marked respectively Regulations 
1 , 2, 3, 4. Of these regulations, 1, 2, herewith transmitted, were 
by Mr Dickens intended to condense all such parts of the regulations 
of the code marked Regulation 1, 2, 3,4, 6, 7, (formerly submitted 
by Sir George Leith) as in Mr Dickens’ judgment, were applica- 
ble and necessary, when the state of men and things at Prince 
of Wales Island was seriously considered. And they also contain 
such other new matter, as in Mr Dickens’s judgment was neces- 
sary to be therein inserted. No. 5 of the code, (formerly submit- 
ted by Sir George Leith) was a regulation establishing, A Court 

of Native Commissioners for debts under a certain sum &c.” 
This Mr Dickens returned in the same state, observing that the 
late Lieutenant-Governor, as well as himself, conceived that regu- 
lation to be unnecessary, as a commissiou from the Lieutenant- 
Governer might be issued, authorizing commissioners to regulate 
castes, marriages, domestic disputes and religious rites, to keep a 
register of the people of each class, and of their several and 
respective births, deaths and marriages, to act as a notary for their 
class and as police officers, to ascertain the arrival and departure of 
peoples of their class, and to explain to them the laws and customs 
of the island, and as Magistrates or Judges, Mr Dickens thought 
these people from their commercial pursuits and other causes were 
wholly incompetent. The remaining regulation submitted by Sir 
George Leith was disapproved by the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil. No 8 of the code, is regulation 4 now herewith transmitted to 
the Honorable the Governor in Council of Prince of Wales Island 
and it was formerly submitted by Mr Dickens to the Governor 
General in Council ; No 9 of the code was also formerly submitted 
by Mr Dickens to the Governor-General in Council, and as to 
that part of it which exacts the punishment of crimes, was the 
same as regulation 4 herewith transmitted to the Honorable the 
Governor and Council of Prince of Wales Island. No 10 of the 
code was a regulation for the Police, originally submitted by Mr 
Dickens through Sir George Leith to the Governor-General in 
Council, and it appeared to have been generally approved by Lord 
Wellesley, but it should seem neither Sir George Leith nor Mr 
Farquhar approved it, Mr Dickens informed Mr Farquhar that h^ 
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was unable to suggest anything better on the subject of police and 
Mr Farquhar haying heretofore requested the rough draft of No 
10 of the code, which was given to him, Mr Dickens laments that 
lie has not now any copy of that regulation for the^ police to trans- 
mit to the Honorable the Governor and Council of Prince of 
Wales Island. 

Mr Dickens now begs leave to remark, that in regulation 1 . 
herewith transmitted to the Honorable the Governor and Coun- 
cil of Prince of Wales Island, the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
extends to the granting probates of wills, and letters of administra- 
tion in the goods and lands of all the inhabitants and others, who 
die leaving property in Prince of Wales Island, because wills of 
Asiatics have heretofore been forged at Prince of Wales Island; 
because the law of sucession and inheritance of the inhabisants 
(few of whom are domiciled at Prince of Wales Island) cannot as 
in India be ascertained by reference to known law, or usage; 
because those who are the next of km of a deceased^ cannot be 
easily determined, from ignorance of the law of consanguinity of 
the greater part of the inhabitants; because the next of kin and 
the relations in general are seldom resident on the island; and 
lastly, lands are included in the letters of administration^ because 
considering the existing state of society at Prince of Wales Island, 
it seems expedient, that lands should be there considered as per- 
sonal estate. It is also then submitted, that the court should decide 
each case according to Justice and right, because until some 
general laws are executed for Princes of Wales Island, no other 
practical direction could be given. In regulation 3 herewitli 
transmitted to the Honorable the Governor and Counci!;of Prince 
of Wales Island, British subjects are not made amenable to the 
Criminal Court therein established, because they are already 
rendered amenable by law to the Court of Criminal jurisdiction at 
the different presidencies in India, and because a trial by Jury 
cannot be had at Prince of Wales Island. 

It remains to be stated, that on the 18th September 1805, Mr 
Farquhar, late Lieutenant Governor, acknowledged the receipt of 
Mr Dickenses letter of the 4th April 1805 with the four regulations 
now transmitted to the Hont.rable the Governor and Council of 
Prince of Wales Island. These 4 regulations Mr Farquhar then 
returned to Mr Dickens, observing that he had been prevented by 
a variety of pressing business, from taking these regulations into 
consideration, preparatory to their being transmitted to the Gover- 
nor-General in Council, pumant to his commands. And that he 
should on the next day delivei* over charge of the Government, 
and Intended to return to the Governor-General in Council the 
before mentioned code. 

Asa charter of justice, granted by the King for Prince of Wales 
Island, is expected to arrive before the close of this year, Mr 
Dickens is aware, that the four regulations accompanying this 
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Ittemolr, may be useless* Mr Dickens boweTer respectfully submits 
them and the facts stated in this memoir, as a proof that for 5 
years and upwards his endeavors have been constantly exerted to 
fulfil the duties of his station as J udge and Magistrate of Prince 
of Wales Island. 

And finally Mr Dickens requests that the Honorable the Gover- 
nor and Council will be pleased to make mention of these regula- 
tions and of this memorial in their first general letter to the 
Honorable the Court of Directors, 

(Signed) Johk Dickeks, 

Judge and Magistrate. 

George Town, Prirtce'l 
of Wahi Island, > 

22nd October, 1805. J 


First regulation. For creating and establishing in Prince of 
Wales Island a Court of Judicature by the name of The 
Court of the Judge and Magistrate of Prince of Wales Island^^ 
and for granting to the said Court of Judge and Magistrate 
certain powers necessary for the due administration of justice* 

Sec. 1. Establishes the Court to be called as above. 

Sec. 2. Court to consist of Judge and Magistrate, to be ap- 
pointed by Governor-General of India in Council, to have Civil, 
Equitable, Ecclesiastical and Admiralty Jurisdiction over all 
British subjects (except the Lieutenant-Governor) and all persons 
who shall be either fixed or temporary inhabitants at the time of 
any suit being instituted against them. 

Sect. 3. Court to grant Probates of Wills and to commit 
Letters of administration of eJffects of persons dying intestate or who 
may not have named executors in their Wills. Conditions and 
limits of these powers. 

Sec. 4. In case of death or absence of Judge and Magistrate 
the Lieutenant-Governor may appoint a person to act temporarily. 
Sec. 5. The Judge and Magistrate to be ex-officio a Justice 
of the Peace and to exercise the same powers as J. P. in England, 
Sec. 6. Oath of office to be taken by J iidge and Magistrate. 
Sec. 7. Appoints a seal for the Court. 

Sec. 8* All processes to be sealed and bear the attestation of 
the Judge and Magistrate and be signed by the officer whose duty 
it is to prepare them. 

Sec. 9. Provost of the Court to execute all processes. 

Sec. 10. Judge and Magistrate to appoint a Begister and the 
necessary Ministerial officers of the Court. Salaries to be ffixed 
with the approval of Lieutenant-Governor and to be paid by 
government 

Sec, 11 . Judge and Magistrate to settle a Table of fees. 

Sec. 12. Scale of Institution Fees. On all sums below 500 
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dollars 10 per centj with a graduated scale down to | per cent on 
the second 50^000 of a lac of dollars. Amount of such fees to be 
ultimately borne by either party in a suit according to award of 
the Court. ^ 

Sec. 13. Plaintiff may prefer his plaint verbally or in English 
writing by himself or attorney appointed in writing. Register 
briefly to record the same. Plaintifi‘ then to pay the Institution fee 
end then and not before Court to issue a summons. If defendant 
appear he may verbally or in English writing plead as he may be 
advised and Register shall record the same. Witnesses to be sum- 
moned through the Provost and examined on oath or affirmation. 
Where appeal lies in a suit, the deposition of witnesses to be 
reduced to writing and signed by parties. Court to give judgment 
and sentence and to award costs (wholly or partially). Decree to 
be executed through Provost by seizure of goods or person or both. 

Sec. 14. Court may compel plaintiff and defendant to verify 
their allegation on oath and to produce their books and papers. 

Sec. 15. Court to proceed in certain maritime civil cases, 
where necessary, without the forms required by Sec. 13. 

Sec. 16. Court when requisite, to hold the defendant in a 
suit to bail. 

Sec. 17. If defendant is not to be found and was duly subject 
to jurisdiction, Court may sequestei his property and at the end 
of a certain time, not exceeding two years, may proceed ex-parte, 
and if judgment be given for plaintiff same may be executed out of 
property. 

Sec. 18. Court to frame rules of practice. 

Sec. 19. Court to have guardianship of persons and estates of 
infants and lunatics. 

Sec. 20. Suitor’s deposits, fees and all monies to be paid into 
the Government Treasury. 

Sec. 21. Appeal to lie to Court of Appeal to be established. 
Petition for appeal to be made in English and recorded by Register. 
Security to be given by petitioner if decree of original Court be 
against him and for payment of costs. J udge to forward to Court 
of appeal copies of plaint, defence, evidence, proceedings and oiders 
had and made in the case. 

Sec. 22. Court to be held in a public room in George Town 
three days in every week of the year. 

Sec. 23. All inhabitants of Pinang to be obedient to Court. 

Second Regulation. For erecting and establishing a Court of 
appeal at Prince of Wales Island. 

Sec. 1. Constitutes the Court. 

Sec. 2. Court to hear and determine appeals in the manner 
prescribed in 21 Sec. of first regulation. Court may receive new 
evidence and may gmnt appeal where disallowed by lower Court. 
Court to consist of tJie Lieutenant-Governor for the time being, and 
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Judges, to be nominated and appointed out of the natural bom 
British subjects resident on the Island, as occasion may require, 
by the Lieutenant-Governor. The Lieutenant-Governor to be 
President. Court not to proceed to business without presence of 
the President and one other judge. 

Sec. 3. Prescribes the oath to be taten by Judges. 

Sec. 4. Designates the seal of the court. 

Sec. 5. Prescribes for the attestation and signing of precepts. 

Sec. 6. Appoints the Provost to serve the precepts and sum- 
monses of the court. 

Sec. 7. Authorizes the President of the court to appoint a 
Register, clerks and other ministerial officers. 

Sec. 8. Authorizes the President to settle a table of fees. 

Sec. 9. Appeals to be entered by appellant or attorney with 
the Register, within — days after appeal is allowed by court below, 
and after such entry and before any process issued, the appellant 
to make good certain fees. 

Sec. 10. Mode of summoning respondent. If he does not 
appear court to proceed on hearing appellant only. If appellant 
do not appear within a certain time appeal to be dismissed. Mode 
of summoning new evidence if required. Court to command 
lower court to execute its decrees. 

Sec. 11. Court to dismiss appeal where appellant neglects to 
proceed for a certain time. 

Sec. 12. Empowers the President to frame rules of practice. 

Sec. 13. President of the Court may require the Judge o 
the Lower Court to attend the Court of Appeal, wliere the said 
Judge shall have a deliberative voice but no vote in any judgment 
and it shall be his duty to expound the principles and i^ws which, 
in his opinion, do govern the cases appealed. 

Sec. 14. All monies paid into the court to be paid into the 
General Treasury. 

Sec. 15. Appeal from Court of Appeal to lie to Governor 
General in Council. Appellant to file a petition for permission to 
appeal. Court to decree execution of their Judgment or security 
for the same. Documents &c. to be transmitted and Judgment of 
Governor-General in Council to be executed by lower Court. 

Sec, 16. Court of Appeal when and where to be held. 

Sec. 17. All inhabitants to be obedient to Court of Appeal* 

Third Regulation. For erecting and establishing a Court of 
€)y&r and Terminer and Goal delivery and enacting lares for the 
dm punishment of crimes and misdemeanors. 

Sec. 1, Constitute® a Court of Oyer and Terminer. 

Sec. 2* The court to consist of the Lieutenant-Governor and 
the Judge and Magistrate for the time being and five other judges 
to be selected by the Lieutenant-Governor from the natural born 
British subjects resident on the island, to be judges of the fact and 
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the law* LieiiteBant-Governor and J udge and any three others to 
form the Court and to have jurisdiction over all British subjects, 
except those exempted by act of Parliament. Court to receive or 
reject any indictment, inquest and charge presented to it by the 
Provost of the island of such crimes or offences as may come to 
bis knowledge. Court, on presentation of the Provost or any other 
information, to take cognizance of all treasons, murders and other 
felonies and all crimes and misdemeanors committed in the island 
or on the seas adjacent. Precepts and summons to be issued 
through the Provost. Judgment to be given according to the 
majority of the voices of the Judges and punishment to be awarded 
according to subsequent section of this regulation, and execution 
to be effected by Provost. Judges of this Court to be Justices of 
the Peace in the island. 

Sec. 3. Oaths to be taken by J udges. 

Sec. 4 and 5. Seal and sealing of process. 

Sec. 6. Provost to execute all processes of the Court. 

Sec. 7. Register and other Officers of the Court to be appointed. 

Sec. 8. When and where Court to be held. 

Sec. 9. Persons not answerable to this Court to be apprehended 
on information before a Justice of the Peace by whom he may be 
committed to prison or held to bail for trial before the Supreme 
Court in Calcutta. 

Sec. 10. Such persons to be transmitted to Calcutta. 

Sect 11. Examinations and recognizances to be transmitted by 
committing justice to next Sessions of tbe Court. 

Sec. 12. Persons arraigned may plead pardon of Governor 
General in Council. 

Sec. 13. All persons to be obedient to this Court. 

Sec. 14 to Sec. 54. Define the misdemeanors and the penalties 
to be attached to each (the latter left blank) forming a valuable 
Criminal code for the island. 

Sec. 55. Punishment of death to be by hanging. 

Sec. 56. Court authorized to respite execution of capital sen- 
tences. 

Sec. 57. Prescription of time for accusations. 

Sec. 58. Prisoner standing mute, the Court to proceed as if 
he had pleaded not guilty. 

Sec. 59. ^ Respecting the nature of evidence — Law of evidence 
to be received as in Courts of England. Slaves and convicts to 
be admitted as witnesses. 

Sec. 60. Persons acquitted in certain cases to be entitled to a 
certificate. 

The fourth regulation is entitled^ A 'regulation for the 
Mcuritg ^ titles to purchasers and mortgaged of houses and lands 
within Prince of Wales Island and to prevent fraud and imposi- 
tion in the sale ajid mortgage of the same* 
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Sec. 1. All Deeds, Conveyances and Wills concerning Houses 
and Lands to be registered. What description of deeds and 
Conveyances to be considered fraudulent. Office for registering 
deeds, conveyances &:c., to be established and to be under the 
control of the Judge and Magistrate. 

Sec. 2. Memorials of Deeds and conveyances to be written in 
the English language and to have the signatures and seals of the 
grantors &c. 

Sec. 3. Date of Deeds, Conveyances or Wills if varying from 
English time, to have the English time answei'ing thereto, inserted, 
and names of all the parties concerned, with their places of abode 
&c. Proceedings in Registering Deeds &c. and Register’s duty. 

Sec, 4. Register to appoint a Deputy, in case of absence by 
sickness, or any other reasonable cause. 

Sec. 5. Proceeding where more than one deed or writing for 
the same bouses and lands, is executed. 

Sec. 6. Registration of Deeds, conveyances, and wills affecting 
houses or lands, made without Prince of Wales Island and its 
dependencies, hut within the limits of the Company’s exclusive 
trade, under what circumstances to be allowed. 

Sec, 7. Memorials of Deeds, conveyances and wills, within 
what time after execution to be registered, and what shall consti- 
tute inability to exhibit such memorials, if not presented within the 
time prescribed, for the purpose of being registered. 

Sec. 8. Houses or lands not subject to any judgment or 
execution thereon, unless such judgment shall have been pre- 
viously entered at the Registering office. 

Sec. 9. Mortgages and judgments duly satisfied to be noted 
down in the Registering Book, against the Registry of the memo- 
rial of such mortgages and judgments and to remain upon record. 

Sec. 10. Persons claiming title to houses or lands, upon 
application to the Register, may be furnished with any deeds or 
writing relating to the same. Deeds, Conveyances, or wills written 
in any foreign language must be accompanied with memorial 
thereof in English, in order to be registered. Proceedings in 
deeds and wills to be registered at full length. 

Sec. 11. Registering Book to be authenticated by the Judge 
and Magistrate and how. 

Sec. 12. Oath to be taken by the Register. 

Sec, 13. Register previously to entering upon the duties of 
office to enter into a written security, and of what nature. Re- 
gister how to be proceeded against in cases of neglect of duty, or 
any illegal acts. 

Conclusion, Register’s fees, and how to be levied. 
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This map was compiled for the purpose of registering some items 
of geographical information obtained from Constantine Moiiteiro^ 
a Native Christian in the service of the King of Cambodia^ who 
was sent to this Settlement in J iily last, to solicit the aid of the 
authorities in ridding the Cambodian coasts of the pirates who 
Infested them. The positions of many of the places in the inte- 
rior of Cambodia may probably be incorrect, as they are not 
fixed by scientific observations, but in the total absence of all 
authentic information concerning that country, Mr Monteiro’s con- 
tribution must be considered as a valualde addition to our geogra- 
phical knowledge of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula. 

Coast Line. 

The eastern and south-eastern coast lines as far to the south as 
Cape St. James are laid down from the Admiralty Chart of the 
China Sea, published in 1840, and as the celebrated hydrographer, 
Captain Ross, fixed the position of this cape, and the chain of 
longitudes has been carried to the various headlands along the 
coast of Cochin-China, this part of the peninsula is as well survey- 
ed as most of the coasts of these eastern countries. But scientific 
research has gone no further, for throughout the entire remainder 
of the coast, from Cape St. James to Siam, an extent of between 
600 and 600 miles, no single position has been fixed by a scientific 
observer. The position of the south point of Cambodia can be 
obtained with tolerable accuracy, as it lies only a quarter of a 
degree to the north of Pulo Ubi, an island well known from its 
being often seen by ships passing up the China Sea. The coast- 
line from South Point of Cambodia to Chantibun is laid down 
from a manuscript chart of unknown authority, which the masters 
of Jiuropean trading vessels resorting to Kampot find to be much 
more accurate than the published charts. It was probably com- 
diled from observations by commanders of East Indian country- 
ships, which were in the habit of resorting to the Gulf of Siam 
some years ago. The only addition made in the accompanying 
map, is a reef to the north-east of Koh Dud, on wdiich the English 
Barque Sea Gull was wrecked during last year, shortly after 
leaving her anchorage at Kampot to return to Singapore. The por- 
tion of coast between Cape St. James and the South Point of Cam- 
bodia, including the western months of the Cambodia river, (which 
have not been frequented by European ships for many yearn past) 
are laid down from the information of Constantine Monteiro, 
collated with the maps attached to Mr Crawfurd’s Mission to 
Siam,’ ^ and to M. Abel Remusat’s translation of a Chinese 
account of Cambodia in the 13th centiirv. 
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3Iounta-hi Manxes. 

The peiimsmla is traYersed by two parallel ranges^ 

ruimiHg in a direction nearly N. K W, and S. S. E. The wesfeni 
range teraiiimtes on tlie north side of tlie Kanipot river^ in Lat» 
11® S.^ but there are seYeral isolated Mils further to the sootbj of 
which the hill of Basak, near the centre of the delta formed by 
the emboucliures of the Cambodia river^ is the principal. This 
range is rich in metals^ and furnishes a superior description of 
marble which takes a-' high polish, and is manufactured by means 
of tumiiig-latlies Into Yases and cups by the Siamese and Cambo- 
dians, The Avesleru base of this range abounds in teak. timber, 
especially near Cliantihon, The eastern range terminates between 
Cape St. James and Cape Padaran. It is less rich in metals than 
the \yesterii range, but many mines of silver and it on are worked 
by the Cochin-Clinese. These ranges .form the natural boundaries 
of Cambodia to the East .and West. 

Bivers, 

The Merkong is the single great river of Cambodia, for, with, 
the exception of a stream which disembogues atKampot, it drains 
the entire basin formed between the mountain ranges mentioned 
above. The Me-kong is said to have its sources in the steppes of 
Chinese Tartarj in Lat. 35® in wdiich case its length, in difference 
of iaiitiide alone, must be 1,500 miles, and certainly the immense 
body of water poured out by this river during certain se.asons 
shews that it, must be the source of drainage to a large extent of 
country. The river has in.a!iy mouths, all of which, with the 
exception of the Basa.k and Cancao channels, are navigable by 
vessels of burthen. The Cancao channel is a mere wate.r»eourse 
as it is nearly d.ry during certain -seasons of the year. About 
thirty years ago,, the Cocliin-Chinese, who had taken possession of 
the delta of the Me-kong, cut a canal from Ca,ncao to a bend of 
the great river, to facilitate the transport of troops and munitions 
of w.ar to the froiiti-ere of Siam, with which country they were then 
at war; but it has since been filled up in parts during a , panic 
caused by a rumoured invasion by the Siamese. The w'estern 
branch of the main river is navigable by vessels of moderate 
buitlien as far as the great lake. The eomtrj which bounds the 
river is uniformly level, and during the dry season, the batiks are' 
between 30 and 40 feet above the level of the stream, but daring 
the freshes, the wi.ter rises enormously, and often overflows the 
country. At these times, so strong is the current that , it becomes 
difficult for a sailing vessel to ascend the river, even with the aid 
of a strong monsoon. Buring the dry season again the' channel 
is impeded by sand-banks, and the quick-sands at the mouths of the 
river are eonsfuntiy shifting, rendering the npigation peculiarly 
dangerous. These circumstances coupled with the misfortunes 
which have befallen Cambodia during the last century, have 
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caiised the ome iotirisiiing foreign trade to be abandoned* In 
1850 a small vessel, the Beotia^ belonging to an Enropean mer- 
cliant of Bankok, ascended the nver to the capital of Cambodia, 
and was well received. The Siamese crew were imprisoned bj 
the authorities on the return of the vessel to Bankok 

The geography of the upper portion of the Me-koiig river is 
little known. In 1641, agesant or envoy from the Diitcli factory 
then established in Cambodia, Gerard van Wustlioff*, ascended the 
river to Wiokjan, the capital of the Lao nation, which lie estimat- 
ed to be 250 Dutch or 1,000 English miles above Eaiiwek, the 
then capital of Cambodia. The ascent, which occupied 103 days, 
was muen impeded by several water-falls and rapids, which 
rendered it necessary to unload the boats and carry them beyond 
the obstructions. 

Ports and Harbours. 

The Coasts of tlie Indo-Chinese Peninsula abound in places 
affording shelter to shipping, that of Cocliin-China being a con- 
stant succession of head-lands and inlets, and the islands which 
stud the shores of the Gulf of Siam render the western coast a 
complete series of harbours. The Cambodian portion of the coast 
consisting almost exclusively of the delta of the Me-kong, with its 
shelving alluvial banks and numerous quick-sands, is less safe to 
approach than other parts of the coast, although the mouths of 
the great river are excellent harboiii's when once a ship has suc- 
ceeded in getting in safely. The Koehien mouth is the most easy 
of access for vessels of burthen, and was generally used by tlie 
Dutch, English and Portuguese vessels wliicdi traded with Cam- 
bodia during the 17th century. The easternmost mouth is the 
safest for vessels of moderate burthen, as there are fewer banks, 
and Cape St. James is a good mark for entering. The depth of 
water is less than in the Koehien channel. The Basak mouth can 
only be entered by small vessels, but is said to be more frequented 
than all the othei’s, as the towm of Basak has a large native trade, 
and the vessels of the Chinese and Cocliin-Chinese engaged in it 
are all of small burthen. Cancao or Ahtien, on the western side of 
the Cambodian delta, is an excellent port for vessels not drawing 
more than 18 feet water. The western embouchure of the Me- 
kong enters the port, but it is only navigable, even by boats, during 
the rainy season, and the canal that was cut by the Cochin-Chinese 
to afford communication at all times with the main river, has been 
blocked up. Nevertheless a considerable trade is carried on with 
Singapore in small junks and topes. Cancao has been for some 
years past in the possession of the Cochin-Chinese. Pontaimas, 
formerly the emporium of Western Cambodia, was situated on the 
south side of the harbour. It was destroyed during an invasion 
of the Siamese about a century ago. Kampot, the only port now 
remaining in the actual possession of the Cambodians, lies about 
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25 miles to the north of Cancao. The anchorage is good at all 
seasons^ about 5 miles S. S. W. from the western enfrance of the 
river^ in 3 fathoms^ and deeper water may fee obtained by borrow- 
ing on Koh Diidj an island occupied by Coehin-Chinesej who 
dwell at peace with the Cambodians except when urged to aggres- 
sion by their gOTernment. The trade with this port is chiefly 
carried on in square-rigged vessels of about 200 tons buFlheiij, 
owned or chartered fey Chinese merchants residing here* Small, 
as the trade is, it forms the sum total of commercial intercourse 
carried on between this port and the Indo-Chinese Peninsula in 
European vessels. 

Towns and JPromnces* 

Cambodia seems never to have had a fixed capital, the different 
kings selecting the spot for their residence which best suited their 
taste or circumstances, after the Tartar fashion* This accounts for 
the confusion that exists respecting the name of the capital of 
Cambodia, no two original maps including the Me-kong river that 
the writer has had opportunity of inspecting, agreeing in this 
particular. Only two of these, indeed, appear to have been 
compiled from authentic inforraatiou ; that attached to Yalentyffs 

Cost Indieff ’ published in 1726, and a modern map of the river 
Basins of Europe and Asia by Professor Berghaus of Berlin. 
During the period in which the Dutch maintained a factory in 
Cambodia from 1635 to 1672, Eauwek, stated to be 60 Dutch 
miles up the river, was the capital. This is probably the spot 
indicated by Monteiro as Holandez.’^ A sketch of Eauwek is 
given in Yalentyffs work, from which it appeal’s that the build- 
ings were composed of no more durable materials than wood and 
attap, which could be removed to another spot in the course of a 
few days. The present residence of the king is situated on the 
banks of a tributary which joins one of the branches of the Me- 
kong a little to the south of the Lake Bein Ho** A hostile 
demonstraiion on the part of Siam would probably induce the king 
to remove nearer to Cochin-China, but if both pressed him, he 
would have no other resource than to take refuge for a time 
nmong the Lao of the north. 01omp4h, a city oi Pagodas and 
Royal tombs, occupied by Budhist priests and their dependants, 
is the real capital of Cambodia, as all the inhabitants of the country 
who are sufficiently wealthy to travel, take up their residence there 
periodically, to offor up prayer and sacrifices and perform fiinereal 
ceremonies* This is probably the city called Columpe” in 
Yaleistyn’s map, and Penompin^^ in that of M. Abel Remusat 
The hanks of the river between this and the lake are very densely 
inhabited, the people living chiefly in towns strewed along the 
banks of the river, which each contain from 500 to 2,000 adult 

* Tlie name and position of tliis lake, as given ^ Monteiro, perfectly accord 
witk those laiddown in Bei^gliaus’ map of the mver Basins. 
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males, wbo are registered as soldiers, and nearly the same niimher 
of Talapoins or priests. This part of -Cambodia, and the country 
extending along the base of the range towards Kampot, is the 
only portion of the territory that can be called independent at the 
present moment. Batambong, (formerly called Kutambong) the 
capital of the country producing carclamiims, a Taliiable descrip- 
tion of spice, is in possession of the Siamese, who haTe also an 
establisliiiieut at An^cor, a sacred city on the north shore of the 
lake. The entire left bank of the Me-kong, from. Simbor to the 
sea, is under the influence, if not in the actual possession, of the 
Cochin-Cliinese. Bahonom (the Bilhamn of Valeiityii) is the most 
important city on this side of the riyer. 

Kampot, the solitary sea-port town at present in the possession 
of the King of Cambodia, is a small place, occupied chiefly by 
traders, and goyeriied by a civil functionary who has a small body 
of troops at his disposal. Communication is kept up with the 
chief city by a road which lies over low and level land, that in 
times of peace, is cuiti?ated for rice. This product from the 
vicinity of Kampot forms the bulk of the return cargoes of vessels 
from Singapore, which are filled up with wax, cardamums, raw silk, 
benjamin, gamboge, and other less bulky articles, which are brought 
from the interior on the backs of elephants. It is said that the 
lands already brought under cultivation on the banks of the Me- 
kong could supply the entire Archipelago with rice, and that the 
present population would suflice to cultivate it, but a free water 
carriage to the sea, and ample protection for the agriculturists, 
would be necessary before these advantages could be fully avail- 
ed of. 

Basak, the southernmost Province of Cambodia, is one of the 
most productive, from the facilities afforded for exchange with 
foreign traders. When this province was under the King of Cam- 
bodia, the annual tribute amounted to 10,000 koyans (about 
20,000 tons) of rice, and as many of salt and now that it is ruled 
by the Cochin-Chinese it is probably not much less. The agricul- 
tural population is exclusively compost'd of Cambodians, but there 
is also a large floating population of Coclim* Chinese, who are 
chiefly occupied in fishing, in which they are very expert, and the 
neighbouring waters afford them an abundant harvest. 

Outline of Mwtory* 

The Cambodians are probably, in common with the other nations 
distinguished by the appellation of Indo-Chinese, an off-shoot from 
the great Lao nation whicii occupies the upper basin of the Me- 
kong and other large rivers which have their sources in Tibet 
According to Chinese records, Cambodia -commenced sending 
ambassadors and tribute to the rulers of Chin a in A. B. '616, but 
as no - conquest is spoken of, this probably means that a commer- 
cial intercourse commenced between the two nations during that 
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yeaiv wlien the smaller po^ver would naturally send presents to the 
lai-ger* Cambodia soon became the greatest nation of the Indo- 
Chinese peninsttlaj if it was not so Defore^ and according to the 
records of the Ming dynasty, Cochin-China was annexed, and 
incorporated with the Cambodian empire about A. D, 1200. 
Siam seems also to have been under the yoke of Cambodia pre- 
vious to A. D. 1351, when the Siamese records commence. 
(Chinese MepmUor^ voL v. p. 56). In the early part of the 16th 
century, Eiiropean iofliienecs came into plaj. The Portuguese 
opened an intercourse with Siam, Cambodia and Tonkin soon after 
their arrival in the east, and the English and Dutch followed. 
Cambodia was eventually disgusted with the quarrels which took 
place between the Portuguese and the Dutch, which often led to 
bloodshed, and in 1672 the factory of the latter W'as withdrawn. 
In the mean time Siam and Cochin-China, the weaker powers, 
encouraged intercourse wdtii Europeans, especially the French, 
whose military tastes and abilities rendered them apt instructors 
in the art of war. French influence soon became paramount in 
Cochin-China, where the people were taught to construct fortifi- 
cations, cast cannon, and to use the musket with effect. As a 
military nation is not calculated to attract commerce, they were 
not disturbed by other Europeans 5 but in Siam, where the Dutch 
had established a factory many years previous to the arrival of the 
French, the influence of the latter did not become paramount, 
although it has always been great. The Siamese proved apt 
scholai’s in the art of w'ar, but never arrived at an equality upon 
this point with the Coebin-Chinese. The results to Cambodia 
were inevitable. Deprived by its own exclusiveness of that inter- 
course with Europeans which would have familiarised it with the 
improvements of the age, the territory on either hand has been an- 
nexed by its more warlike neighbours, and the small remnant owes 
its preservation solely to the jealousy of the rival invadera, who 
have at length met in the course of conquest, and turned their 
forces against each other. 
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ABSTEACT OF THE SIJAEl MALAYU OH MALArAN ANNAhS 

WITH NOTES^"*" 

By T. Bradhell, Esqre, 

Ttk Annat 

Thebe were two brothers who Hired at PasaBgaH;^^ Mara Cliaka 
and Mara Silii. Mara Silu was a fisherman. In fishing he 
repeatedly caught Kalang- Halang which he at last from curiosity 
boiled. The slug became gold, and. the froth of the boiling m’-ater 
silyer.s Mara Chaka on hearing of his brother’s habit of eating 
Kalang Halang wished to Mil him, and, on coming' for that pur- 
pose, he had led to the for^t of Jaran. Mara Silu lived long 
in the forest and from his liberality acquired much influence wifli 
the inhabitants. On a certain day being engaged in hunting, his 
dog Sipasei^ gave tongue on an eminence, and on his arriving at the 
top, he found an ant, as large as a cat. He killed and eat the ant 
and fixed on this eminence for his residence, calling it Samadra^ 
(from semut an ant and Baja great) which signifies the great ant. 

It is related in the Hadis® of the prophet Mahomed that he 
prophesied, that latter tim^ men shall hear of an island under 
the wind named Samadra;’' when ye hear of it, go and convert it 
to Islam for the island will produce many Wall Alla® — but there 
is a Putri of Matabar^ whom ye must carry with ye.” After- 
wards when the Sherif of Mecca heard of this island he sent a 
ship under the command of Sheik Ismail to Malabar, where they 
found a rajah named Sultan Mahomed, a descendant of Abubekr. ^ ^ 
When Mahomed heard of their intentions he resigned his throne to 
a son, and taMng his daughter embarked in the guise of a Fakir. 
They sailed, and after some time amved at Pasuri,^^ the inhabit- 
ants of which place embraced Islamism. The next day the Fakir 
went on shore with the Koran and tried if any of the people could 
read, not one could read the holy book which caused him to 
suppose that this was not the country spoken of by the Prophet. 
Accordingly the Nakhoda set sail and they arrived at another coun- 
try called Lambri^^ which also embraced Islam — but here no ore 
could read the holy book. They then went to Haru^ ® which in like 
manner was converted but produced no one able to read the Koran. 
At this last place they enquired for Samadra and found that they 
had passed it, accordingly they altered their course, arrived at 
Perlak,!^ and after converting that place they went on to Ssma- 
dra. , On landing, the Fakir met Mara Silu on the beach and, was 
.informed, by him that the country was called Samadra and that he 
,^ (Mam . Silu), was the head man of it. Mara Silu was converted 

® Coatiiued from p. 240. 
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and la liis sleep tlie same night the Prophet appeared^ and^ d^iring 
him to open his month, spat into it, and on awakening his body lad 
the odour of Narawasta^^. When the Fakir came on shore this 
day and presented the Koran, Mara Silii was able to read, on 
which they felt sure that was the land of Samadra spoken of by 
the Prophet. Sheik Ismail the Nakodah landed all the accoutre*' 
inents (sent by the Sherif of Mecca) and Mara Siln was installed 
as Eajah under the title of Sultan Malik-ul-Saleh^®« Under the 
Eajah were two great men Sii Kayah and Bawah Kayah — they 
were both converted and one was called Sidi All Ghejas Ah 
deen^*^ and the other Sidi Ali Ismai Aldeen.^ ® After this Sliaik 
Ismail returned to Mecca and the Fakir remained in Samadra, 
Malik-uI-Saleh was soon after married to a daughter of the King 
of Perlak^® and by her had two sons Sultan Malik-ul-Zahair^ 
and Sultan Malik-ul-Mansur, who were brought up by the before 
named two nobles. At this time Ferlak was conquered by its 
enemies opposite 2 1 and the inhabitants took refuge at Samadra. 
Sultan Malik-iil-Saleh on his sons growing up, determined to found 
a new kingdom as an inheritance for one of them. Preparing a 
great hunting expedition they set out, and on hearing the dog Sipasei 
giving tongue the Sultan went to the place, and finding a piece of 
ground of about the size necessary for a palace, he ordered the 
place to be cleared and a Settlement formed, which was called 
Pass62^ after the dog. Malik-ul-Zahair the eldest of the two 
Princes was appointed Rajah with Sidi Ali Gheyas Udeen as 
Mancobumi. Soon after Malik-ul-Saleh died, after giving his 
sons some very useful advice,^ ^ and exacting on oath from the 
two nobles to be faithful and loyal. Sultan Malik-ul*Mansur 
succeeded to the throne at Samadra, 2 4 his brother reigning at 
Passd which increased in power and wealth. 

NOTES TO THE 7tH ANNAL. 

1. Pmangan, On the north Coast of Sumatra between Fa^e and Samalanga* 

2. Kalang, To tlie eastward of the present town of Singapore there is a river 
and small bay of this name marked on some of the Maps, it appears to be almost 
now included In the town of Singapore. 

S. Probably an allegoric^ style of informing us that Silu was so indimtriom 
and expert in Bshing, that he succeeded in raising himself above Ms fellows, and 
afterwards by a 'promt use of his wealth he acquired such an influence that, on 
opportunity offering, ne was appointed chief or King. 

4. Sipasei, If this word and Pass^, the name of the country on North Coast 
of Sumatra to the West of Diamond Point, be of Indian origin, its root m&j be 
either Paa'M a kind of wild rice growing in shallow ponds (I am not aware if any 
such rice bearing ponds exist at Passe) or it may be from Pasi a net, and sM a wire- 
chain, referring to the hunting of the dog. 

5. it is difficult to discover the date at which the word Sumatra was first 

Mr Marsden in an elaborate dissertation on the subject quotes numerous autho- 
rities, by which we see that the word or one closely allied to it has l^n in use 
Ihe timeof Arrian and Ptolemy, but, as he confess^, little light is thrown unite 
origin or flrst use. The word appears to be of Saniwsrit origin* many names like it 
will foe found in Ancient Indimi history, as Sumitra, the 28th King of the Sun dynas- 
ty In the 4th «^e. Samadr uAami means in Sanscrit the sea” and in the 
Javanese Bhasa Krama, Samudra means the ocean. In a note attached to Dr 
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Tytlert illiistratlons of Ancient Geography, the following derivation h slvcni. 
‘‘“Su is foEiid a Common prefixtnre to the name of many persons, places aiul things 
In India beyond the Ganges, it seems to imply exceiience or premioence and 
bears in Sanscrit, as in some spoken languages of India, the Hieaningof fair, 
golden, and similar eminent epithets. Murra, whence Matare, Matarea ami 
** other sncii words mav be readily deduced, Is also a Sanscrit wont Its root 
Mtr, whence Is readily derived Matrl, Mitra &c., will give rise to many ser*ses 
solar, matunal, friendly &:c., and sufScient scope to the display of ctymolo- 
^*gical propensities in tracing the origin of iSo-mz/tni, a compound or name of that 
Island, ^ it observed In passing, unknown to its inhabitants, untaughf it by 
Europeans.*^ In connexion with this last remark, the island nppears fohave 
been known to the surrounding countries by the name of Fulo Perelia” and more 
anciently as “ the land of Andeias.*' 

In these notes most of the older proper nsmes are attributed to Hindoo origin and 
derived from a supposed Indian connexion with these seas, wdiicli I jpresumetl to be 
the most ancient, out in an ethnological article by the Editor of the Journal of 
the Indian Archipelago voL IV. a still m’ore ancient and a western conneeti ij is 
aimed at for the first status ofeivilization in this Archipelago. The Editor bin tg 
at Semitic and Himyaritic influences. Tlie first I could have supposed from the 
Babylonian plain, as a commerce with India was carried on to supply that, tlse 
oldest pcsition of civilization in the world, at a time previous to the establlshmer’t 
of the descendants of Ham as traders at Sataea or Sidon. But with regard to the 
latter or Himyaritic I fancied the point was settled that the Sabeans did not 
extend their voyages beyond the shores of India, the proof at the late em of 
Ptolemy is sufficient that they did not at that time cross the Bay of Bengal, but if 
the locality of the Queen of Sheba and Mount Ophir can be established to the 
eastward that will be sufficient proof of the connection, as we know that Solomon 
made use of the Phoenecians and Sabaeans in his communication with those places, 
and it will account for the influences through language, the samples of which 

f iven in that article ( Andelas for Aiidelusia and ]\fal^a for Malaka now called 
lalaga) are certainly very clear, Samar the name of a Phoenecian King is also 
added as fonning a recognisable portion of many Sumatran and Javanese words. 
Gibbon in a note p. 467 vol. IX. Rome— says Andalusia or H andahisia was applied 
by the Arabians to the whole of Spain and the term siginfies “‘the region of the 
evening, of the West, in fact the Hesperia oi the Greihs.” 1 have examined all the 
words in Richard8on''s copious Arabic and Persian Dictionary lo siginty Region, 
tract, district, division, country and evening, west &c., — the closest assimilatica in 
sound which I can find is Anha tract, and Ashaea evening, this with the article w^ould 
make Ana-ulashea — Analasliia — but the letter B is wanting. 

The seat of Semitic commerce alluded to above as being the oldest In the world 
was situated about the mouths of the Euphrates. The Persians on overturning the 
ancient Babylonian monarchy destroyed the trade, and moved by fear or Jealously, 
blocked up the rivers, so that vessels could not pass j they then depended on 
receiving their supplies of Indian commodities across from Syria. Alexander on 
his return from India cleared out the obstructions in the rivers and opened up the 
trade again in order to supply his intended capital, Babylon, but his sudden death 
put a stop to this with many other of his mighty projects. Omar the second 
Caliph, in prosecution of Alexanders design to supply his capital (Bagdadijesta- 
hllshed a port on the Euphrates, Bnssorafa, which soon rivalled Alexandria and 
supplied the whole of Central Asia with articles of Indian trade. 

6. Hadis, 8o translated by Doctor Leyden. The original is pemana numba, 
measure, rate^ a Sanscrit word^ — but the term Hadis conveys the evident meanii^. 
Hadis means in Arabic a history, tradition &e., but is particularly applied to the 
sayings and doings of Mahomed which are divided into % classes, the Hedisan 
Hebawl the sayings of the Prophet, and the Hedisu Kudus the sayings Le. the 
Koran of God conveyed to the Prophet by the Angel Gabriel, in separate times 
and places as oceasioo required it, having lieen first brought down to the 7th heaven 
in the month of Mahurram, either the 2drd orpith of tliat month, whence the 
great Mahomedan feast at that time. 

7. Samadm. This it is needless to add is the AnnalisPs own Prof)hesy, as 
Mahomed did not pretend to the gift, although his 8uceessoi*s imprudently made 
pretensions of Prophecy, the pow’er of miracles &c. The origin of the history will 
probably be found in the fact that some <^rly Arabian travellers Informs the 
Arabians of the countries they had visited and" finding leisure from their aflkirs 
by land, a siip w'as sent for the purpose of trading, and converting the natives 
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of these coBBtries; tlie ship might have been sent either directly by the autho- 
rities or by private enterprise. 

8. Friend of God, a holy man. 

0. Matabar I am not aware if there is any country so called by Arabian Ge^- 
graphei’s. It is here supposed to be an incorrect writing for Maaber 
which is the term used for the country on the banks of the Ganges. jXxj^ means 
a passage, or a better explanation would be the term,— basin. It niay be joined to 
the name of any river, as the Nile Maaber or basin, the Indus Maaber &c., but Is 
used pre-eminently for the Ganges basin which is called Almaaber. Pait of the 
Coromandel Coast is also known by the name of Maaber and is most likely the 
Maaber alluded to by the annalist, although it may be doubted whether Malio- 
Bsedanism was introduced there at the period referred to. 

10, Sultan Mahmned, Is called ason ofthe Giandsonof Abubekr, Abubekr 
died A B (M, at an advanced age, and although the 1st Mohalih entered India 
A D 848, the Mahomedan empire was nowhere established till Sebuktiijeen^s t me 
when Bihore was taken about 980 A B. His second son Mahomed suceeedel 10OD 
A. B and advanced to the Ganges, but this could not have been the prince referred 
to; neither time nor agree: and in a former note 2, of IV Annul, weRnd 
Mahomedanism was not introduced in the Beccan till 1505, sometime after the 
date of this annal, so that we may fairly consider the relation to be a Mahomedan 
interpolation. 

11. PasuH. Fansur on the north Coast of Sumatra. 

13. JLamiri. Lambri, iarther to the east of the last. 

13. Saru. The Am or Roe of Marsden a kingdom situated on the East 
Coast. It is described as powerful though not mudi engaged in commerce and 
was in alliance with the Portuguese. When the latter retired from Passe on that 
place being taken by Rsdah Ibrahim the A Chinese monarch, they met, on 
sailing towards Malacca, the fleet of the King of Aru coming to their assistance, 
a proof that Am was situated on the course from Passe to Malacca. The chief 
town ajmears to be on or near the Langsa about 60 miles south of Blamond Point. 
See Raffles^s map where the countm is called Riah. 

14. Perlak. Biamond Point, fee travellers had been informed that they had 
passed Samadra and now returned looking for it and touched at this place on their 
way. The writer of the interesting article on the antiquity of the Chinese trade 
with the Indian Archipelago, page 610 No. 9, of Vol II. Journal Indian Archi- 
pelago, considers Haru and>Pass6 to be the same place, but this necessitates the 
sup^ition that the voyagers on hearing that they had passed Samadra went still 
further past it to PerlaK, which is hardly probable, conddering the importance 
of their mission. 

15. Naraiiiosta. Is the famous spikenard of the ancients, for a complete 
account of wMch see Sir William Jones’s works 

16. The fit, good, or proper King, from Arabic SaBh Lord, 
Master, King, all the definite article, ana salih fit, proper. 

17. Syed All Gheyas-u-Been—Sidi orSyed, Lord, Ali noble, eminent*— Gheyas 
redressor efmmvm, u the article— Bin the practical part of religion TJdin or Been 
the religious, fee noble and religious Lord, the r^ressor ot wrongs — 1. e. pro- 
tector of the oppressed. 

18. Syed Ail Ismai Aldeen. Isma is the plural of Ism, U name or noun 

—probably the word meant is ishmal perfect, transcendant. 

19. Perlak. This passes might be brought forward to prove that Samadiu 
lay more to the eastward than Samarlanga. fee annalist says the King went out 
to meet the Princess of Passe as far as Jamba Ayer which is within a few miles of 
Biamond Point. The fact of the Arabian voyagers missing the place in passing 
along the coast might lead us to suppose it lay in a bay — and the bay now called 
Passe offers Itself as a position reconcileable with other knowledge on the subject. 
Accordingto the annalist the Settlement of Passe was formed after this time, in 
a hunting expedition from Samadra, which on that account we might argue to 
be near Passe, as they would hardly come all the way from Samarlanga to Passe 
In a casual hunting party. By supposing Samadra to be in that bay the statement 
of the annalist that the King of mmadra advanced as far as Jambu Ayer to meet 
his bride, the daughter of the King of Perlak, will be reconciled to probability, 
as it is too fer to suppose In a compleinentory advance that he shouiffgofrom 
Samarlanga, a distance of about 70 or 80 miles, and stop short at Jambu Ayer, 
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witliiii 5 miles of Perlak Itself, whereas if we place Samadra in the Bay of* Passe, 
it Is so ei'.jse to Perlak^ Unit the King might reasonably have stopped at Jambu 
Ayer on going for his bride. 

2D. as written by the annalist, means an associate or ally^ 

but probably (taking into consideration that most of his foreign words are Incor- 
rectly spelled) lie means Zaheir briglit, shining, transcendent, 

Zher to shine. 

21. Oppmite, Kegri Perlak ahi aJih musah deri Sabrong— the Siamese, 
Judging from a subsequent annal where they are mentioned. 

This Passe must have been close to Samadra, and if the situation of that 
place lias not been altered, it follows th&t Samadm must bme been close to tlm 
present Passe or in the bay extending from IJjong Rajah to Perlak. 

23. From the advice given by the dying king, W'e may conclude that the 
passage was written at a date subsequent to the time of occurrence, as that advice 
Is a clear history of the events, quarrels between brothers, passion, killing aged 
councillor &e. which snbsequenflv took place. 

24. Samadra, Has been identihed as Samarlanga by Mersden in his edition 
of Marco Polo’&|t ravels and other writera have followed him, but the authority of 
these annals would tend to place it in the Passe Bay. 

^th AmaL 

It is related that Rajah Shaher-ul-Nawi^ was a soYereigii of 
great potver and on hearing that Samadra was a fine and flourish- 
ing land, he said to his warriors — which of 3^011 will take the Rajah 
of Samadm? Avidicliu replied — if 5^011 give me 4,000 waniors I 
will bring him to you alive. Settinsc sail with his warriors in 100 
prahus (julu) as if he had been a merchant, Avidichu arrived 
at Samadra. He assumed the disguise of an ambassador, bearing 
presents to the Rajah, and on being admitted to an audience, 4 
of his bravest warriors, who had been secreted in 4 of the boxes 
supposed to contain the presents, started out of their liiding places 
and seized the King. The Samadra courtiens instantly drew their 
swords, but were prevented from using them by the menaces of 
Avidichu, who threatened to put the King to death if they made 
any resistance. Paralysed by this threat, the warriors of Pass^® 
were powerless and their King was captured. On his return Avidichu 
was received with great favour, a dress of honor was conferred on 
him and the King of Samadra was appointed keeper of the fowls 
of Rajah Shaher-ul-Nawi. Shortly after this Sidi Ali Gheyas Udeen 
(the Mancobumi) fitted out a ship which he freighted with Arab 
merchandize, and dressing his sailors in the Arab costume, (for at 
that time the people of Passe understood the Arabic language®} 
sailed for the land of Shaher-ul-Nawi. On presenting himself, pre- 
ceded by his present — a golden tree laden with fruit, consisting of 
various gems, and of the value of a Bahra^ of gold, — the Rajah 
was much pleased, and the more so as he found me Arabs had m 
favours to ask. Next day the Mancobumi again came to the palace 
with'.a golden chess^ hoard, the squares of which were of .gems, 
likewise of the value of a Bahra of gold, and this time also no 
favours.,; were asked in return for the magnificent presents.. The 
;Pass6.' meH ; remained at the . land , of Shaher-ul-Nawi. till the' season 
arrived fevoumhle for their return home, when Sidi AM Gheyas 
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U tleen again present ed liimself at the palace with a couple of diicks^ 
a male and a female, formed of gold embossed with diamonds® 
These ducks moved and swam about in a golden basin filled with 
water to the great astonishment and delight of the King, who again 
asked what he could do for his generous visitors and piomised 
on oath (demituhan)^ thathe vroiild grant any desire if in his power. 
On this the Mancobumi asked him to give them the man who fed 
his fowls. The Rajah said he is the King of Passe but if you 
wish you can take him” is of the religion of Islam, therefore 

we ask for him,” replied the Mancobumi. On aiTiving on board 
they set sail for Samadra, having first restored their recovered 
Lord to cleanliness, and dressed him in vestments becoming his 
rank. 

NOTES TO THE 8tH ANNAL. 

1. Shaher^ul-I^awl The City of Nawi or Nvi, The an- 

nalist at one places speaks of the King Shaher-ul-Nawi, and at another of the 
kingdom Shaher-nl-NawL Siam is meant. De la Loubere informs us that the 
Siamese are divided into two nations, the greater (older) or Thai Yai which he 
supposed to refer to an acient people, and the Thai Noi, the people known to us as 

Siamese, the latter, Noi, appears to be the Nui of our annalist. 

S. Passe, This word is used indifferently for the kingdom of Passe proper, the 
inheritance of Malik-ul-Zahair, and Samadra the kingdom, undivide(L of his father 
Mara Silu called Sultan Malik-ul-Salih, %vhieh is a further proof of the close 
connection of Samadra and Passe, almost making them the same countiy. 

3. The Arabs appear to have been acquainted with this portion of Samadra, 
from its position favourable as a trading entrepot ^ and probably the tem from 
looseness of description was applied by them to include the whole island. Ibu Ba- 
tuta however appeal's to use Samouthra only for this one kingdom, at least to 
have understood that was the name of the kingdom which he visited on his passage 
to China. 

4. Bakra. Is an Arabic weight at Acheen. It is equal to 423 lbs. avoirdupoises 
so the annalist exa^erates as usual, even allowing only 10 Dollars an ounce for the 
gold, the price would be 67,680 dollars, exclusive of the jewels. 

5. Chess. This game is of extremely ancient origin — according to the Hindoos 
it was invented by Wandodari Queen of Kawana, at the tedious siege of Sri Xanka- 
piira upwards of % 000 years before our era (see Forbes’s 1 1 years in Cej 1 jn.) 

6. Demi TuJmn Tahan god, hence tuan, lord, master, and tuah 

old, venerable, archaic and probably tabu, know, knowledge. Theetymolo^ of this 
word will form a curious chapter for ethnologists, as most likely it will be found in 
some shape In numerous languages of ancient Europe, as theos, deus, J ehovah See, 

9ih Annah 

Malik-ul-Mansur of Samadra detemined to pay a visit to his 
brother Malik-uI*Zaher at Passe. His Mancobumi Sidi Ali Ismai 
Uideen, fearful of discord, endeavoured to dissuade him, but un* 
successfully. On arriving at his brother’s palace at Passe, Malik- 
ul-Mansur was smitten with the charms of one of the female 
attendants and carried her off. Sultan Malik-ul-Zaber was at 
Jam bu Ayer and when this affair was reported, he was grievously 
enraged and followed his brother, who ho-wever fied from Samadra 
down the river. 

Malik-iil-Zaher had a son named Ahmed %vho was now grown 
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!ip, Syed All Glieyas Udeen resigned his office and a Mantri^ 
Perpatili Tulos^ a Tukan^ Sikan^ was appointed MancohEmi in his 
place. One clay the R^jah desired Ms new Mancohiiini to devise 
a plan hy wMch lie might be avenged for the insult offered by 
his brother. A festival was proclaimed to celebrate the circmn- 
cisioii of the young prince. Malik-iiI-Mansttr with Ms Mancobmmi^ 
Sidi Ali Ismai Uldeen were invited and on their entering the 
festive hall both were seized. The Maneobemi was beheaded 
for Insisting^ oat of loyalty, to follow his master and Mansur 
himself was confined at Manjong. After this the ceremonies at 
the Palace proceeded in state. 

After Malik-El-MansEF had been three years in confinement, 
Maiik-iil-Zaher began to reflect that he had been too hasty in 
Ills anger in dethroning and iniprisoiiing his brother and Mliieg 
the Mancobnmi. He now felt a return of good feeling and sent to 
ills brother from' imprisonment. When Malik-nl-Mansnr, on 
his return in consequence of this recall, had arrived at Padang 
Maya, where Sidi AH Ismai Aldeen was buried, he visited the 
Maocobiiini's grave and saluting It said, — Salaam to yon mj 
father, remain yon, I go at the request of my brother/^ Sidi Ali 
answered from the tomb. Why will yon go, it is better that 
yon remain^ here/^ When Malik-uI-Mansar heard this he brought 
water for his lustrations and prayed two rakait and one salaam, 
after which he lay doivn on the gmve of Sidi Ali and his spirit 
departed. , Sultan Malik-ul-Zaher on hearing of the end offals 
brother, came himself to Padang Maya and had him buried with 
befitting ceremonies, after which he returned sorrowfully to Passe, 
and resigned the throne to his son Sultan Ahmed, whom he ex- 
horted to pay due regard to the advice of his elders, to avoid hasty 
passion, to attend to his religious duties and to interfere with no 
one^s rights unjustly &c.— -after which he died. 

It is related that a man of Pasal, Tun Jana Khatib, went to 
Singapore with two companions, and one day op looking up at 
the Palace, was observed by the Rajah (Sri Mahar^'abj, who 
fencying he was behaving improperly to some of the female of the 
palace, ordered him to be slain. He was in consequence creased* at 
the shop of a sweet-meat seller, his Hood flowed on the ground 
but his body disappeared miraculously. The Hood was covered 
up by the sweet-meat seller and became stone. This stone is to 
be seen at pingapore. According to some authors the body was 
buried at Langkawi.^ 

HOTES TO 9th AHHAI*. 

!* Tukang Stkari. *Tukmu a term to express ability or attention to any art ; 
a carpenter is called a takang oi wood, a blacksmitb a tukang of iron &c., Sikari or 
more correctl|' Sbikarl Is a Persian word, %viiicb means ^^relating to bunting/* so 
tukang Sikari means a person whose business or pleasure it Is to nunt. Probably 
a bimter is fixed on merely to preserTe the nnito, as we find to biro is intnisted 
the task of devising a means of decoying' the king^s brother to Pass^, being snpf osed 
irom bis practise in hunting to be expect in nsiag all manner of mles and deceits. 
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% AiaoBg tlie Malays oa takiag leave they say, dudaklah, berhenttla, tfagalla, 
diaiala, Itoa sahja heads ]^ergl — sit, stop, remain, dost rise (or some eqaivaleat 
term) tor I am going away— -it appears to be merely a snppletory tern of politeness. 

^ Creased* The mode of public execution in some Malay states, is stabbing 
with a crees, from the space between the shoulder blade and the collar bone down- 
wards to the heart I am not however certain whether this Is general or conhned 
to particular localities. 

4 Lang Kmm.^Tbe Lancavi mlands situated to the north of Plnang, off the mouth 
of the Keddah river. There are numerous superstitions attached to this island and 
in consequence we see it largely made use oi by Malay writers of Romance as the 
seat of their supernatural characters. Langka or Lankawi is the ancient name of 
Ceylon and doubtless it is from the confusion of names that the Keddah Lankawi 
Is so honoured. The Hindoos say that Pavana, taking advantage of the absence of 
ail the gods from heaven, (Suineru) on the occasion of the mamage of Vishnu to 
Parvatee, flew to mount Sumeru, broke off the summit of the mountain, and 
hurled it into the sea, where it formed the island of Lanka. The fact of the islands 
off Keddah being called Lankawi and the name being found in the north of Sumatra 
(Ssmar-Lanka) taken together with the ancient Hindoo tmditions of the great 
fize of Ceylon, and tlie confusion In the old geographers, Ptolemy, Arrian &c about 
the position and size of the island which they called Taprobane, form interesting 
subjects of enquiry for the ethnologist, the geographer and the geologist ^ there 
appears to be ample room for further discussion on PtoIemy^s system as iar as it 
extends to this portion of Asia. 

XQth AnnaL 

After this it happened that many Todaks^ came on the Singa- 
pore coast, and springing on shore, they destroyed great numbers 
of the people. Jftajah Sri Maharajah, attended by his nobles, 
came to the beach and forming a rampart with the legs of the 
people, endeavoured to prevent the Todaks from landing, but his 
efforts were ineffectual. The Todaks, numerous as the falling 
rain, cut through the legs of the people and were not restrained. 
At last a boy said What use is there in our forming a ram- 
part with our legs, it were better that we formed one of plantain 
sterns.'^ When the Rajah heard this he commended the boy’s 
quickness and ordered a rampart to be formed as advised. The 
Todaks now striking against the rampart became fixed and were 
easily destroyed. Such numbers were killed that die people could 
not make use of thera.^ Afterwards the great men represented 
to the Rajah that the talents of the boy, shewn by his counsel 
to-day to be so great in his youth, might become dangerous to the 
state when he grew up, and they recommended that he should be 
put to death. Accordingly the Rajah ordered him to be killed, 
and he was killed, but the guilt of his blood lay on the country. 

After the affair of the Todaks, Paduka Sri Maharajah died and 
was succeeded by his son Rajah Secunder Shah, who married 
the daughter of the Tun Perpatih Tulos, by whom he had a son 
called Rajah Ahmed, also named Rajah Besar Mudah, who when 
he grew up married Putri Caraar-al-Ajaib ^ the daughter of Rajah 
Soleiman of Kota MaleegeL^ 

Rajah Secunder had a Bandari named Sang Rajana Tapa, a 
Syed of Singapore, who had a daughter of exquisite beauty, the 
King became enamoured of her, seeing which, the other ladies of 
the palace from Jealouily concerting together, accused her of 
infidelity^ and Rajah Secunder in the fury of Ms passion ordered 
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her to be impaled at Ujong Pasar. Sang Rajana Tapa^ conceiv- 
ings Mmself to be deeply injured by the clisgraceftil death of his 
daughter^ treacherously wrote to the Javanese of Majapahit inviting 
them over and promising that on their arrival at Singapore assist- 
anee would be given by the disaffected in the fort* Accordingly 
a fleet of 300 Junks was fitted out containing 2 catti^ of Javans 
and dispatched against Singapore, wliich place was taken after a 
great slaughter, tne blood that was shed in this engagement still 
marks the plain of Singapore.® After vlctoiy had declared in 
favour of the Javanese, Rajah Secunder fled to Sleitar’’' and from 
thence to Moai'. By the decree of God the house of Sang Rajana 
Tapa went to ruin, its pillars fell, his fields ceased to produce 
rice, he and his wife were turned into two stones which remain 
till the present day in the moat of Singapore.® After taking 
Singapore the Javanese returned to Majapahit. 

NOTES TO 10th ANNAL. 

i. Toiah Swordfish. 

% This legend of ttie Todaks is clearly allegorical, but it is difficult to say what 
is mtended to be represented. It may refer to the attacks of pirates or the Javanese, 
who in the same reign, as related in this aiinal finally succeeded in destroying the 
empire of Singapore. The foreboding of the annaiist in the next sentence, that the 
disgraceful murder of the boy, whose acuteness saved his country, iay as a load 
on that country may be taken in various senses, but chiefly as an excuse for the 
Singapore men being beaten by the Javanese; attributing that event as a puiiish- 
meut for previous crimes &:c. &e. 

0. Kamar ul Ajaib. Arabic Kamar the moon and Ajaib wonderful, surprising. 

4. Kota Maligel The palace fort. The kingdom is known as Fatani, 
subsequent annal No XXX 11 for explanation. 

I>. KaitL Javanese lb0,CK)0. 

6. This alludes to the reddish colour given to the soil in many places In Singa- 
pore by the presence of iron. 

7. Sleitar. A river failing into the old Singapore straits. 

8. I am not aware whether the traditions attached to the former greatness of 
Singapore mention this circumstance. 

11th AnnaL 

Rajah Secunder remained quiet a short time at Moar till om 
night a great number of Guanos came. The people killed them in 
such numbei's that their carcases corrupted the air, the king was 
in consequence obliged to remove from that place, (which thenceforlii 
was called Bewak-busok,^) to another, where he commenced to build 
a fort; but whatever quantity ot work was done in the day-time, 
the next morning was found to have decayed, hence the place was 
deserted, receiving the name of Kota BuruL" From this place 
Rajah Secunder set out and journeyed many days into the interior 
till he went through the country and arrived at Seniang Ujong'^ 
Perceiving this to be a fine situation he left a Man tri and from 
that time a Mantri has always resided there. From Seniang Ujong 
the Rajah returned towards the sea coast ■which he reached at a 
river called Bartam,’* he stopped here under the shade of a wide 
branching tree and his followers commenced to hunt. One of the 
dogs was chased by a Pelandok® and fell into the river. ^^Tiiis 
is a fine place, said the Rajah, even the Pelandoks are bold — let us 
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form a settlement here^^ on enquiring the name of the shady tree 
under which he sat^ the answer was Malaka’^®-— ^^then lettlie 
name of our settlement be Malaka/^ 

Rajah Seciinder Shah governed Malacca 3 years^ (having been 
32 years at Singapore) when he died and was succeeded by his 
son Rajah Besar Mudah who is described as a mild and gentle 
ruler. This king had three son Radin Bagus,’^ Radio Tengali^ 
and Radin Aniim^ and they married the three daughters of Tun 
Perpatih Tulos, the Bandaliara. After the death of his father- 
in-law^ Radio Bagus was appointed Bandaliara with the title of 
Tun Parpatih Permuka Berjaja. On the death of the king he 
was succeeded by bis son Rajah Tengali, who had a son named 
Rajah Ketchii Besar who succeeded to the throne on his father’s 
death. Rajah Ketchii Besar married the daughter of his uncle 
Tun Perpatih Permuka Berjaja, and by her had two sons, Rajah 
Ketchii Mumbang^^^ and Rajah Makat.^^ 

Rajah Ketchii Besar dreamt one night that he saw the prophet 
Mahomed who said “I am the Sultan Mahomed — tomorrow after- 
noon a ship will arrive from Jiiddah, go down to the beach, receive 
the passengei*s and attend to the instruction they will give you.” 
In the morning the inmates of the palace, alarmed at the king’s 
conduct and appearance, sent for the Bandaliara and on his arrival 
the king related his dream ; the Bandaliara was of opinion that 
if the vessel arrived the dream w^as true, but if not it w’^as the work 
of Satan. At the appointed time a vessel an ived and one of its 
people landed to pray. The king attended by his nobles went 
down to the beach and quickly found it was the vessel of whose 
arrival he had dreamt. In this vessel was the Makhdiim^^ Seyid 
Abdul Aziz who w'as received on the royal elephant and brought 
to the palace. The Makhdum was appointed Guru^^ for Malacca 
and by the orders of the King^^ the Bandahara, nobles and people 
of Malacca, great and small, were converted to Islamism. The 
king received the title of Sultan Mahomed Shah and the Banda- 
hara was called Seriwak Rajah, that is the father’s elder 
brother. Radin Anam was appointed Ferdana Mantri with the 
title of Sri Amar di Rajah. Tun Perpatih Besar (son of Tun 
Perpatih Permuka^Berjaja^^ the first Bandahara, who was the son 
of Sri Tiibiiana) became Panghulii Bandahi with the title of Sri 
Kara di Rajah and married the daughter of the Bandahara by 
whom he had a daughter named Tim Rana Sandari. Now Sultan 
Mahomed established anew the constitution of his sovereignty. 
(Here follows an account of the new ceremonial infrodiiced iii 
consequence of the establishment of the Mahomedan religion which 
may be given in a separate paper.) 

Sultan Mahomed Shall long continued to reign over Malacca 
and the boimdaries of the country were extended on the west 
even -to Beruasa Ujong Carang and on the east to Tringanii. 
The fame of MalaGca and of its sovereigns, descended from Secun_ 
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d€r ZalkerReiniy and of the blood of Fashirwan Adil^ extended 
over all the kingdoms to windward and to leeward. A!1 kings 
came to Tisit Snftan Mahomed Shah and receiTcd honours at his 
hands. Merchants from all parts crowded the port of Malacca. 
The Arabs called it Malakat,^^ jfrom collecting all merchants, on ac- 
coiiiit of the ¥ariety and Taine of goods brought there for sale, and 
its great men (merchants) were extremely just in their dealings. 

KOTES TO 11th AHNAJL. 

1. Bmak .Bwalr.*— Stiakiog guano. 

2. Kota BwnfA— Decayed fort. 

а. Smiang Ujong . — If Sungie Ujong also called Semujong is meantj it will of 
coarse overturn that part of the following note which supposes Secunder to have 
gone through to the east coast, as Sungle Djong Is In the Interior about the latitude 
of Salangore. 

4 From the expression in the text— tras-ka Seniang Ujpng, we maj suppose 
that place to he on the east coast. Ascending Sleitar river Seciinder came to 
Muar (to the south of Malacca j from thence to Kota Burnt, then he joumeyed 
several days into the interior, till he came through to Seniang tljong, from thence 
he returned (deri sana ka tipi pantei pada suata Sungie (Bertam) de tipi laut) 

from that place to tlie edge of the beacn at a river at the sea shore*\ The name 
of the river was Bertam. Mr Newbold says Bertam is inland but perhaps this 
may be the town Vhich might be situated a iew miles up the river of the same name. 

5. Pelandok. A diminutive deer of a timid nature, the spotted cheorotain. 

б. Maldka. The tree so named, Marsden says, is a species of Myrabolanum the 
phyllanthus emblica of Roxburgh. I liad supposed the origin of this word to be 
Hindoo; — the 47th king of the Sun line in the second age was called Malaka ; in the 
Magadha dynasty there is a Palaka, and in the Andhra line a Talaka and Bataka. 
But the article quoted from before on ethnology points out a Semitic origin and 
instances the parallel word Malaga in Spain. 

7. Radin Ba^. The latter word means handsome, 

8. Tengah, Means middle, in allusion to this princess position as between an 
elder and younger brother. 

9. Amm. This appears to he like the H anu man Anum -an of Indian mytho- 
lo^, the godlike monkey who commanded Rama's forces when he attacked Havana 
of iankapura (Ceylon) to recover his stolen bride. 

10. Mumbang. Is an order of supernatural beings who reside in the clouds. 

11. Mahit. Probably from the Sanscrit Mukut crown. Magut (before ex- 
plained) Mpears also to be derived from the same root. 

12. MmMum Syed Abdul Aziz, Makhdum a lord, master, or one who is 
waited on or served by others. Al>dul or Abdoilab, contraction of AM, servant, 
Allah god, Aziz belovea, respected. 

18. Guru, Sanscrit or Hindee, a saint or spiritual director, u«d by Malays for 
an instructor. 

14. Orders of the Rajah. 

18. This passage may be read as merely a complimentary style of attributing 
every event to the orders of the King, but at the same time it must be remem- 
bered that the Malays, not including the Arab party, are considered lukewarm 
Mahomedans and many are of opinion that their receiving the new religion so 
quietly and generally, is to be ascribed to the fact that previous to the arrival of 
the Ajrab missionaries they had no deeply rooted religious feelings, so that th€« 
propagators had to deal with minds unbiassed and fre e from old established habits 
of thought. It is singular that in the annals there is no account given of such 
an important matter as religion, it tends to weaken the authority of this history 
which is only saved by a probability that the annalist (a Mahomedan) expunged 
all that portion of the work where preparing it from tiie Goa Hikayet mentioned 
In the preface. 

16 . Arabic meeting, interview, &c, 

^17... Malacca appaurs at tins time to have divided the Malayan Peninsula with 
Blam. Jn later annafe we find most of the countries In the South of the Fetiinsula. 
are tributary, as; well m some on Sumatra. The boundaries here given, if we take 
Brims in Perak, would include d degrees of latitude on the West and 4 degrees on 
the East coast. 
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THE ISLAND OF LOMBOK.’^ 

By H. Zollinger, Esq. 

I. On the ToFOGRAPiir of the Island. 

1 . Geography and Topography of the Country. 

The island, %vh5ch we commonly call the “ island of Lomhohf 
is termed by all the inhabitants as well as by those of the 
neighbouring islands Tamh Sassahf md the inhabitants call 
themselves Orang Sdssdk.” Nobody uses the name of Lombok 
there except the Europeans, who have probably given this name 
to the island. There are two small places on the island, the one 
in the east and the other in the west, which bear this name. Is it not 
possible that seamen may have resided in the neighbourhood of one 
of these places, and used this name for the whole island, in place 
of confining it to the two kampoiigs? No one could inform me 
what the word Sassak signifies 5 although it appears certain to me 
that the word has not the same signification as the homonymous 
Malay word. 

The island Lombok is placed by some between 115® 42^ and 
116® 46’ E. Long, (from Greenwich) and between 8 ® 10’ and 8 ® 54^ 
S. Lat.; but I have every reason to believe that the island extends 

» Translated for this Journal from the Tyd$chr\ft voor Neerlands Jndie^^h 
year, 6th Part, 1847* 
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a littie farther towards the west and the south. Mr K. in his 
chart of Lombok gives 116^ V as the meridian of Ampanan, and 
Mr Melvili van Carnbee 116^ 9^ 45/^ Mr King considers that 
all these statements are incorrect, and that the true meridian 
is 59’ E. from Greenwich, which is the mean of seven 
observations made by English captains. If the meridian of the 
Peak of Lombok is really 116® 25/ and if it lies 2S more to the 
east than Ampanan, as I may conclude from the distance, this 
last should be 116® which is about the result of the English 
observations. The latitude of Ampanan is 8® 32’ S. according to 
Melviil. 

This gentleman gives as the superficies of the island 103.5 square 
geographical miles (or 2,500 square miles of Java), which is 1.4 
geographical square miles or 33 square miles less than the 
residency of Surabaya, and 5.5 geographical miles (i, e. 132 square 
miles) less than the island of Ball. 

With respect to the charts of the island of Lombok, they all 
appear to me to be incorrect and incomplete, particularly with 
relation to the geographical position of the whole country, wfiich 
has the shape of a very regular square, exce[>ting that the S. W‘ 
and vS. E. corners project considerably. The best appears to me 
to be that which Mr Melviil gives in a number of the Moniteur 
des J. O.f especially with relation to the form of the coast and 
the distribution of the mountains, and less so with reference to 
the geography of the kampongs. That of Berghaus, in his Atlas 
of Asia, appears to have been more constructed from theoretical 
data ; such for example as that the great lake is in the centre of 
the island and at a great distance from the peak. 

I have enquired into the origin of the name Selaparang which 
the Rajahs join to their titles. The answers w'hich I received 
were not very clear, yet I am led to believe that Selaparang was the 
name of a kingdom, or i-ather of the capital of the country of 
Sassak, which the Balinese had conquered and ravaged, and that 
afterwards their chiefs took the name of their conquest. 

The present capital of the kingdom is Mataram, three miles 
distant from Ampanan, and two miles, in a straight direction, from 
the coast ; from the last mentioned place we first go along the 
coast, then over a river, when we hod ourselves on a beautiful 
road more than 40 feet broad, planted with wild fig trees, and 
wdiich runs directly to Mataram. This town is surrounded by a 
thick hambu hedge. The 4 entrances or principal gates are 
shut during the night with a kind of bambii barricade, similar to 
that called Friesche paarden (Friesland horses) by the Dutch. 
All the streets and paths intersect each other at right angles, and 
the two main ones cross eacli other in the very centre of the town 
between the two palaces of the Rajah. These two so called palaces 

t Tlie aecompanyiiig map of Balt and tomhok is copied from iUr McIviU’s above 
mentioned.— En. 
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me built of bricks, and have externally Eothing peculiar Of 
impressive. The other hoHses are in large squares, separated from 
each other by clay walls. The houses are built of ^ the same 
material and agree completely with those on the island of 
Bali. They are all covered with allang-allang or attap 

(If a es of a palm tree.) Nearly all the inhabitants of Mataram ate 
Balinese. Formerly, in the time of the four kingdoms, there wree 
three otlier cipitals, named, like the kingdoms themselves, Karang- 
Assam, Pagassangan, and Pagutan. The kratons (palaces) and 
temples of these places have been in ruins since the last war. For 
the rest, they are built in the same way as those of Mataram, and 
the large streets are there as well as here, planted with such 
beautiful wild figs that I have nowhere ever seen such magnificent 
lanes. Karang- Assam lies a mile further to the east than Mataram, 
and Pagassangan a mile and a half further to the south, 
Pagutan lies furthest in the interior and towards the south-east. 
To the north of Mataram, at a distance of two miles, we find 
Guiiong Rata at the foot of mountains. It is a fine large park, 
with a small pleasure house, a deer enclosure, beautiful gardens, 
fruit trees, woods planted on hills, all the work of men^s hands. 
The second place on the island is undoubtedly Ampanan on the 
west coast. Nearly the whole trade of the island is carried on at 
this place which consists of four kampongs — on the N. W. the 
Kmnpong JBugiSy on the N. E. the Kampong Sassah, on the S. 
E. tlie Kampong JBaliy and in the S. W., close to the coast, the 
Kampong Malayti^ all called after theii* inhabitants. The number 
of Europeans and Chinese is very small, and the last in particular 
are on the decrease. Other places, where a small trade is carried 
on, are, on the west coast, Padang Rhea and Tanjong Karang, on 
the north coast Bayan and Sugian, on the east coast Lombok, 
Labudn Hajf, and especially Piju. The last is next to Ampa- 
nan the chief place of trade. The largest places of Sassak lie in the 
interior : Prdyd, Batu Kieang, and Kotta Rdja. The roads are 
very bad. That of Ampanan to Karang Assam is alone good, 
and would be passable by carriages if there were bridges on the 
numerous canals which intersect it. But neither there nor 
elsewhere are there bridges, good or bad. The other roads can be 
used by horses, although in some places it is difficult to pass, 
either on account of the rivers or canals, of which the beds 
sometimes serve as roads, or from the steep declivities or hea.vy 
rocks — obstructions which they are too indolent to remove. During 
the wet monsoon the roads must be shocking and in some places 
wholly impassable. To ascend the steeps, which the road from 
Ampanan to Karang- Assam presents, recourse is had to the same 
means as on Bali, that is by sloping terraces, as gentle and even as 
possible, which are covered with trachite in pieces of nearly the same 
size, and with as smooth a surface as it is possible to find or to pre- 
pare. However this mode of paving is scarcely used in the interior. 
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Two highways go from Arapanan to Malaram. The one runs 
through the island from west to east. After passing Bata Kleang 
it divides into two hrancbes, of which the one leads to the 
soiith-^est to Pijn, and the other to the east to Lombok. A third 
branch rims to the north-east or towards Snmbaliin. 

The second highroad runs towards the norths intersects the 
moimtaitt chainj and follows the north coast throaghout its whole 
length. Mjke monntains It must be very difficult, and even at some 
places hardly passable with horses. There^are without doubt few 
countries here which would offer such facilities for eommunicatioii, 
if the goTemment look care of it, made good roads, and maintained 
them m good order. Above all, that which runs from west to 
east, and is the principal one in the island, might with iiitle expence 
and labour, be converted into an excellent road, which would very 
soon increase the prosperity of the country. It would only he by 
the small but numerous rivers that some difficulties would be 
caused* The following are some notes of the distances of different 
places on the island. They cannot be very careful, except those 
which I have traversed myself. The measure is the mile of Java 
(the English mile.) 

From Ampanan Towards the norths 

To Pttlo Trawangan. ,•*......«•«»»» 8 across the sea. 

„ Gunong Bata 4 

id. 6 by Matarsm. 


To Tanjong Karang. . . . . . 

„ Paaang Rhea. ....... 


Towards the south* 
:1 over sea, and overland, 


but the first is the 

,, Labuan Tring. ....... 

le 

\} most easy. 

To Mataram 

Towards the emt and the interi&r* 

3i 

„ Karang Assam. 



,, Pagassangan........ 


H 

,, Pagutan 



„ Pringa Rata 


16 

„ Batu Kleang ........ 



„ Kota Raj& 


34 

„ Loyok 


35 

I hare myself only thus fwr journeyed. 
To Lombok... 

60 

,1 Labuan Hdji 



ji Piju 



,, Sumbalun. ........... 



„ Sugian 


75 


2. On the Rivers of the Country^. 

, We may . easilv conceive that an island of such small extent 
as Lombok ;can have no large rivem. ' There Is not even one 
In the whole island which is navigable for small boats. But on 
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tlie other hand the land is abundantly proYided with water^ and 
the liYers and brooks, with only a few exceptions, do not dry up 
during the fair monsoon. The land is undoubtedly indebted to 
this mr a part of its fertility, and the agriculture, so to speak, for 
its whole existence, because the form of the land is almost 
everywhere adapted to be inundated at will in a regular manner. 
Nearly all the riYers of the island iiow from the northern 
mountains, and slowly gain their breadth in the middle plains, 
while those on the west or east coast run into the sea. Through 
the mountams surrounding the sea towards the south and the north, 
these coasts are little provided with water, and the few streams are 
scarcely sufficient to support a scanty cultivation, Therivirsof 
the country are: 

On the west side (reckoning from the south to the north.) 

Two small rivulets, which fall into the bay (Labu4n) Tring* 

Sakong. 

Mabaky the largest of all, and like the preceding coming from 
the mountain Rinjani. 

Barnjok ,* 

Anckar, which flows through Karang-Assam. 

Jankokhf which flows through Ampanau. 

Mmintingy to the north of Ampanan, and like the two preceding 
coming from the mountains to the N. of Ampanan. 

On the east side (reckoning from the north to the south.) 

PutL 

Melanting. 

Sagara, 

Lahuariy (the largest on this side.) 

all of which have their origin in the mountain Rinjdni. 

Many of these rivers fear a different name in the interior. I 
shall speak of some others that are found on the island, when I 
describe the mountain Rinjdni. 

3. Form of the CoastSy BaySy HarhourSy Capes, 

The island of Lombok possesses in this respect a great advantage 
over Bali, which is nearly without any defensible harbours, and 
even over the island of Java in proportion to the size of the two 
Islands. The west and east coast form by their circuit two large 
bays, each of which possesses its harbours and roads, which render 
traffic easy or at least possible during the whole year. 

The principal capes of the island are : 

Banho’-hankoy which terminates the peninsula on the S. W. 

Mombehy north of Ampanan and soutli of Pulo Trawangan, 

Tanjo^tg Ringgity which terminates the S. E. peninsula. 

And from the S. to the N. or the east coast: 

Tanjong Fiju, 

Tanfong Bahmn Majiy 

Tanjmg Sagara, 
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The larj^e bfiy of Anijianan is exposed principally to tlie N. W. 
winds. Blit it possesses such a well enclosed liarboiiFy tliat tlie 
largest sfiips may 1 e tliere in the greatest security in all monsoons; 
the harbour is named Lahuan Tring (tring signifies bambu). 
It lies 10 miles S. J E. of Ampanaiu The entrance is very 
narrow. The whole bay, which has some%vhat of the shape of a 
hand, is surrounded by * hills which are very wooded and about 
200 to 300 feet high. " To the left (or the west) lies at the foot of 
each hill a rock wliich w'e ought to avoid with care. Thei-e are 
two brooks whicli run into the bay, so that a ship ma}^ provide 
itself with fresh water as well as wood: on the bay itself or in its 
vicinity there are three Biigis, one Sassak and one Balinese 
kainpongs. Provisions can thus also be obtained although in small 
cpiantity. The woods around and tlie islets outside of the bay are 
rich in game of different kinds. When a storm drives away ships 
from the roads which lie more to the north, they iieaily all 
repair to Lahuan Tring and remain there till the storm is past. 
Unfortunately the surrounding land is very unhealthy. Bfr K. 
built ships there and repaired his own, but lost nearly all his 
people, European workmen as well as Chinese, and the Javanese 
and Bugis sailors who had to work there. I consider that the 
woods cause this unhealthiness. By sb'eping on board you ran 
less danger. Mr K. consequently when he goes to Lahuan Tring 
never sleeps on shore. 

Padang Pkea, about half way between Ampanan and Labiian 
Tring; with an open roadstead, to which place Mr K. sends vessels 
from time to time to load rice ; which is more convenient than to 
transport it overland to Ampanan. 

Tanjong Karang, still nearer the last mentioned place, is in the 
same predicament as Padang Rhea. Close to this is a reef with 
3 fathoms on it at high water. 

Ampanan, as regards the roadstead, is no better than the preced- 
ing two places. During the heavy west or N. W. winds, vessels 
are sometimes obliged to take refuge at Lahuan* Tlie shore being 
steep, the landing is very difficult. The small canoes of the natives 
are the most fit for this purpose. A slight breeze often renders 
the waves (breakers) so heavy, that it becomes impossible to load 
or to discharge cai*go. But ail these difficulties are not so great, 
as the report of Mr K. makes them. During Hood tide at new and 
full moon only, all communication with the roadstead is stopped at 
Ampanan. The sea then rises 15 feet, whilst during ordinary 
tides it only rises to 8 or 10 feet. The waves then strike the 
shore with such force, that the houses in the vicinity shake to 
their foiindations. 

The strait which separates Lombok from Bali, and which 
derives its name from the first named island, is not without danger 
to shipping, on account of some small islands and reefs, and the 
current, which is here stronger than in the Strait of Bali. It is 
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Dot very regular, and ofteH varies. But generally it runs (at 
Ampanan) from the N. towards the S. during the fair monsoon, 
and during the wet one from the S. towards the N. This is of 
great advantage to vessels, because they may let themselves drive 
with the current against the prevailing winds. The ciirreiit is 
sometimes so strong, as to prevent ships from entering the Strait; 
as I know, (amongst other instances) was the Cdse with the ship 
Mazagran while cruizing for 15 days at the entrance of the Strait 
on the S. E. side, without being able to advance with the S. E. 
wind against the current, which came from the N. 

What particularly renders the Strait of Lombok dangerous, 
are the waves, called breakers,’^ which are often met wdth, and 
which have such a violeiice as to keep back or to dash to pieces 
vessels, if they are not strong enough, or to annihilate praWs, 
as has happened more than once. 

Further to the north we find, one after the other, the bays of 
Momheh, Telok dalmn^ Lahuan (or Memanga), Bujah, Tuhan, 
Sesaitf Bagan^ Labuaii Bira^ Lahuan CkaHky and Sugian^ not 
one of which is reputed or well known, or which can serve as 
a place of refuge against the S> E. winds. The bay of Sugian 
appears to be the best, and the most frequented. 

On the east c i»ast we have first the bay of Lomhoh, good in the 
wet monsoon; but only for vessels of a middling or small draught. 
Lahuan Ilaji is decidedly better, because all ships can anchor 
there. The best of ail the bays on the coast, however, is that 
of PijU) some miles further to the south than the preceding. This 
bay is for the east coast what Lahuan Tring and Ampanan jointly 
are for the west coast, that is to say, Pijii unites the security of 
Labuau Tring and the convenience for trade of Ampanan. Above 
all, Piju enjoys a salubrity for which it is noted in the island. 
The best road on the island runs direct from Piju over Batu 
Kleang to Mataram and Ampanan. Allas Strait which divides 
Lombok from Sumbawa is noted as less dangerous than that of 
Lombok. The current is not so strong as in the last, and the 
breakers of which I have before spoken are not so dreaded there. 
But there is a danger of another kind in Allas Strait, pirates, 
who were still to be found there when I was at Lombok. They 
conceal themselves amongst the numerous islets of the Strait, 
where they have found good friends. Mr King told me that 
they make use of the orang as well to pilot them in these 
wafeis, as to sell their booty and procure provisions for them- 

The south coast has a very approachable bay, that of Blongasy 
to the west of Kampong Pagantat. It can be used in the W. 
monsoon. The country in the neighbourhood is uncultivated, and 
nothing is to be procured there but wood and game. The hay 
cannot be entered in the south-east monsoon. 

4, J$kt$ rouTid Lomhok. 

One of the smaller islets close to Lombok is Piilo Pandita 
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(wliieh singularlj enough is corrapted into Idmii.) It 

.belongs to Klongkongj has a population of lOjCMD^ and is provided 
with fresh water. An abundance of black cattle of large size is 
found therej which are very cheap, besides pigs, &c. The otSer small 
islands around Lombok and which belong to that country, are 
all ol a very recent formation, all of coral and principally of 
madrepores, * all very low, barren, without fresh water and 
uninhabited. Allang-allaiig and brushwood are only to be found 
upon them. Deer abound in these islands, which the Europeans, 
Biigis, and native chiefs go there frequently to hunt. 

In the Strait of Lombok we find the South group to the west of 
Labiian Tring. It is surrounded by coral reefs and inere^es very 
fast. Amongst the islets composing if, we find from the south to 
the north as the largest, Gili (or Pulo) Goleng, Layer, Ringgit 
and Gede. At the opposite entrance of the Strait, a second group 
stretches out, that of the North-west. It consists of fhe islets of 
Trawangan, Meno, and Siera, the first of which especially abounds 
in game. 

There is also a group in the Strait of Allas to the north-east, 
(Pulo Law^ang and Sulut) and anoiher round Taiijong Ringgit, 
to the south, the names of which are unknown, and which are of 
no more importance than the westerly groups. 

The rest of the small islands in the S trait of Allas are considered 
as belonging to Sumbawa. 

n. On the Natural History op the Country. 

1 . Geological ForTmtion* 

I have already said that the small islets around Lombok are 
composed of coral. Lombok on the other hand is of plutonic 
origin. The island is intersected from west to east by two parallel 
ranges of mountains, one in the north, the other in the south. The 
first is wholly a volcanic chain, while the other, although it has 
some traces of volcanic formation, consists of rocks of different 
more recent formations. The middle of the country forms a great 
plain, which runs from one end to the other between the two 
chains of mountains, while it rises gmdually in the centre, where 
it is ioternipted for about a length of ten miles by a number 
of round Mils, called Gunong Sessan. This colleclion of hills 
presents a very unusual appearance. They appear by hundreds, 
beginning at the foot of me peak, and intersect the plain in its 
whole breadth, approaching very near to the southern chain* 
These hills are formed of volcanic remains, seldom higher than 100 
feet, and are all covered with brushwood or short grass. In the 
narrow vallies only, which divide them, we .find water, fertile 
ground, and consequently cultivation. Similar hillocks are found 
in the east of Java, at the ' eastern foot of the Yang range, near 
Suger Lor. Have they been produced by^ an eruption of the 
neighbouring moimfain (here of the Binjani, there of the Yang) 
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or have they been, self-formed from the interior to the exterior^ 
like so many bubbles of boiling volcanic matter? The first appears 
to me the most probable case. 

The mountains of the north form two distinct groups, one in 
the west, the other In the north-east. The first is a range in 
active operation, which commences at Cape Rombeli with the G. 
Wangsit, and ends with the G. Piinikan, having three peaks 
between them, all lying in the same paralleL This line of 
mountains is separated from the eastern group by a very long and 
broad passage. The system of the N. E. is formed by a single 
mountain, or an immense elevating crater, and its geological 
construction is precisely analogous to that of the systems of Bali 
and Java, as I have formerly described.*®^ The peak of Lombok 
is the highest and perhaps most extensive mountain (as iis 
circumference shews) of the whole Archipelago. I have en- 
deavoured to ascend the peak, without being able to reach the 
highest top, or even the banks of the lake which the centre of the 
cone contains. Such is the form of the mountain, and seen from 
the east or west it appeal’s only a single summit ending in a point ; 
viewed from the north and south it is clearly seen that it forms a 
crown of summits, placed in a circle round the large basin of the 
centre. The summit of the south-west is called G. Sankarean, 
%vhich I have ascended. It is separated from the central one by a 
deep ravine. These two summits, which form a parallel chain in 
place of a single peak, have the name of G. Bancleira. It borders 
the central basin in the south and south-east. Then follows the 
highest summit on the noi‘th-east side, the peak of Lombok in the 
strictest sense, or the G. Rinjani. It rises 4,000’ perpendicularly 
above tlie lake. On the summit I conjecture there is a small 
crater, for the circular outline of the top evinces the existence of a 
small basin, and the mountain is covered with volcanic sand to 
about 2,000’ from the point to beneath and around it. The point 
is also wholly free of all vegetation like that of Semirii. It is seen 
from a great distance, and is spoken of as the peak of Lombok.” 
To the north, finally, the summit of G. Wayan terminates the cir- 
cle rou» d the wall of the great c;*ater. Betw'een it and the Rinjani 
the wall is slightly opened and is only raised a few hundred feet 
above the lake. There only can we approach the lake, ascending 
by the mountain on the north side, from the country of Bayan. 
The lake, by the natives called Barm or Segara anak,lies directly at 
the foot of the G. Wayan and Sankarean. It is rather longer than 
broad in the direction from S. W. to IN'. E. The water is clear, 
but along the banks we notice some stains of a light blue colour, 
which show that its sources are from hot water mixed with 
sulphur or other matters. We nowhere find any opening by which 
the water can escape. Between the lake and the Rinjani and in 

* See Tijdschrifr wor K. I., 1846, vol. 1. 
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the declivities of G. Baodeira, a small plain extends itself, covered 
with a very short grass and here and there shaded by an old chamara 
tree. In "'the middlej the plain stiddeoly runs into round and 
concentric terraces, in the form of a stair. This pedestal of terraces 
siippo!’ts a small black cone, covered with stones. This is the 
eruptive or centra! crater of the whole syslein. It is not higher 
than 500* (above the level of the lake.) The natives cal! it G. 
Api. It still smokes from its summit, w'hich has little extenf, and 
is yellowed by the crystallised siilphiir deposited by the flowing 
gasses. There is no system in Java equal to th;it of Lombok in 
extent, or that can awaken such deep impressions in us by its 
majestic appearance. Mr Melvili gives as the height of the peak, 
(probably or naturally its highest summit the G. Rinjani) 3,773 
metres or 11,615 French feet, which does not agree very well 
with the trigonometrical observations of English officers, who 
speak of 13,000 English feet or thereabouts. The Semiru on 
Java has only a height of 11,444 French feet. The same 
gentleman places Rinjani in 116^ 26’ longitude east of Greenwich 
and in 8® 26’ south latitude. According to this data I estimate 


the height of the Sankarean at 10,000’ Fr. 

the Way an 9,500 

the Bandeira. 9,000 

the Giinung Apie. 8,500 

the Danu 7,800 


Mr Melvili estimates the height of the last at 1,100 metres or 
3,400’ Fr., which 'without doubt is scarcely the half of the real 
height. Ail the highest regions of the mountain are covered with 
thick beds of hard ashes. Ascending from Loyok, we first pass 
the river Linkung, further on the dessa or village Kembang^ 
guning, the last houses on this side of the mountain, and at 2,000 
feet above the sea. The mountain is more inhabited on the north 
side than on the Loyok side. On the east of the Rinjani it is 
encompassed by a range of low hills for the fourth of a circle ; 
they bear the name of G. Sumbaliin. The Kampong of this name 
must lie at a great height, for people talk of its cold climate as of 
a very remarkable thing* 

Nearly the whole country of Lombok is covered with a deep bed 
of ashes, lapilli, &c. Especially along the rivem the ashes have 
collected Into great heaps. These ashes proceeded fi^om the 
eruption of the Torabora on Sumbawa during the 5tli — 17th April 
1815. The country suffered much during that period, and in the 
first years after the eruption they could not plant any rice, and 
much suffering and want were the consequence. The old custom 
of the country of storing six years supply of rice in the magazines, 
preserved the’ lives of the greater part of the inhabitants. The 
accounts, which are given in the Momfeur (No. 4) and which are 
taken from an official report, are very much exaggerated. It is 
said tliere, for example, that the population was diminished from 
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SOOjOOO to 20 or 25,000. They must, then, have increased since 
1815 by 375,CM}0! The east part of the island suffered most from 
the fearful eruption. The ashes fell there in gi'eat bulk and even 
rendered small bays inaccessible, which formeidy could be entered 
by large prahus. The bed of volcanic matter bad a depth of from 
1 to 2 feet according to the peculiar circumstances of the localities. 

On the 22nd November of the same year a yery strong 
earthquake took place. Lombok was not the only island that 
was disturbed by it, Bali also felt it. And I even undei’Stand 
that this severe earthquake rent the basin of the Banu Tambllngan, 
between Tabanan and Bleling, and caused the last named country 
to be overflowed. I have not been able to collect any data 
regarding the eruptions of the Rinjani ; they must however have 
taken place at a period still not very remote, perhaps even in our 
age. The natives very soon forget such events, or at least their 
proper dates. Only such eruptions as that of the Tombora, are 
for ever impressed on their memories. 

The mountains of the south coast of the island have no isolated 
summits or remarkable elevations. The height is only about 1,000 
feet. I have not been able to learn the names of any of them. 
They form rather extended chains, with broad and flat summits, or 
rise with very steep declivities, between which narrow dales stretch 
in gentle undulations and in nearly parallel lines. Mr K. asserts 
that in the mountains of the south-east (south of Piju) copper is 
to be found. I bad no time to go there and so could not 
determine this important point. The island of Lombok has no 
morasses, or they are of such trifling extent that they can exercise 
no influence on the state of the health of the country. Those for 
example between Ampanan and Tanjong Karang aie rather broad 
ditches than morasses properly so ealied. 

2. On the vegetation of the country. 

The island of Lombok is very fertile, as I shall demonstrate, 
when I describe the diflerent branches of cultivation. The 
vegetation yields neither in extent nor in beauty to that of the 
surrounding countries, Bali and Java for example. The country 
is rich in beautiful forests, especially on the mountains of the two 
ranges. As the island is not so peopled as it might be, it is only 
cultivated in the plains, so that the forests of the mountains are 
almost untouched. They are not very rich in useful kinds of 
wood. For carpentery purposes the suren-wood ( Cedrela fehrifuga ) 
is principally used, which is eveiywhere found in great abundance. 
The sawo-wood is also frequently used. Jatie is nowhere found. 
Mr K, frequently obtains w'ood-work, especially planks, from Siri^ 
gapore. Along the roads and in the kampongs, we And, as in Java, 
stately warin gin trees in great abundance and of different kinds. 
Another tree, wbieb is very rare in Java, we also And planted 
along the sides of the roads j this is the with 

its magnificent white flowers. 
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The botanical character of the vegetation on Lombok is precisely 
the same as on Bali and Java, altlioiigli here and there we stiii 
find a different or even new species. The place where tlie most 
new ones are to be met is the south, with its abrupt hills, its rocky 
coasts, and its steep changeable forms of the ground. In the 
mouBtain ranges the flora is less prolific than in Java. What 
immediately strikes the eye of the observer, is the scarcity of 
parasitic or pseudo-parasitic plants in the forests (as the Loranthus, 
the Orchidii, ferns and mosses.) On the summit of Rinjani we 
see absolutely none. Mr K. supposes that the eruption of the 
Tombora, or rather the ashes when then fell on the island of 
Lombok, destroyed this parasitic vegetation, %vliich is so rich, 
varied and beautiful on the mountains of J ava. I can give no 
credit to this, because if it was so the effect must have been the 
same wherever the ashes fell. And tlie trees of the plain prove 
the contrary. 

The further we penetrate into the forests of the moun- 
tains of Lombok, the less thick the trees become, and at last 
we can pass through them without being obliged to cut a road 
beforehand. The ""trees are high, straight, without spreading 
branches, and between the trees there are not so many shrubs, 
rattans and creepers, which so encumber the forests in Java that 
it is difficult to penetrate them. On the summit of the Sangkarean 
I only noticed 20 kinds of plants, while on the summit of the 
Salakh the number of species amounted to at least 150. On the 
Arjuno, which is 1,000^ higher than the Sangkarean, we find more 
than 30 species, and at 10,000* height at least 60. The vegetation 
of the higher regions in Java is sdso much richer in species, and 
much more vigorous with relation to the size and the number of 
individual kinds. On the peak we also find the ckomorro gunung 
of the Javanese ( Casuarma Montana^) but not in such great abund- 
ance as in the east of Java. Here and there we also see some Podo- 
carpus, the pine of the west of Java. I shall afterwards speak of the 
chief cultures of the island; here I will only name the principal 
fruit trees which are to be found. Almost all the fruits of Java 
are to be met wuth. As in every other place, we here find the 
pisang the most general and most abundant. Then folloivs the 
manga. It is large, but not so many varieties as in the east of 
Java. There are mangis and jamhus of different kinds. The 
Rajah has a beautiful garden of jamhus at Gunung Rata. The 
durian and nangka are not unfrequent. The pumpelmus or jerok 
hesar Is found in great abundance and of a very good kind. The 
mlakh and the best oranges come from Karang- Assam on Bali. 
Many are imported. Tue different kinds of pumpkins are 
cultivated in . the fields, as, in Java, such as the nielon (samangkaj 
the water melon, the gourd, the cucumber, &c. 

While the formation and appearance of the north coasts of the 
slands of Bali and Lomhok are almost precisely similar, there is 
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however a very remarkable difference in regard to the hntkar 
forests (dontal in Bali) which are seen everywhere in Bali. On 
Lombok we see almost none, except some trees which have been 
planted as curiosities. No lorithar sugar is consequently made in 
Lombok, but it is imported from Bali. The island is everywhere 
rich in beautiful forests of bambus. In the kam pongs we observe, 
as ill J ava, many piuangs, areng, and kellor, the leaves and fruit 
of which are used as vegetables. Nearly all the kinds of mchmg^ 
as well as trees and shrubs with beautiful fiowers, such as the 
kananga^ the chmnpaha, the malatti and Tagefes. The Balinese 
are fond of using these two last dowers in their offerings. The 
Sassaks, like the Javanese, plant the Pliimiera in the burial places. 
They also bring to market the fruits of the Neiumbitm speciosuyn. 
It is singular tliat these fiowers, so highly prized by the Hindoos, 
and whieJi occupy, under the form of symbols, such an important 
place in iheir religion, appear tobe wholly without signification with 
the Balinese. Nevertheless they are not made use of in a single 
temple, or in a single ceremonial. I trust that what I have said of 
the vegetation of Lombok will give a satisfactory idea of it, at least 
to such as know that of a portion of Java. 

3. On the fauna of the island* 

In ti’eating of tlie animals of the island of Lombok, we have 
more to enumerate those which are not to be found there, than 
to reckon the animals of any considerable size which inhabit the 
forests and mountains of the island. As it is a law in the 
distribution of plants, that, the smaller the islands, or the further 
they are separated from a large continent, the more the quantity of 
peculiar species is diminished, so this law also applies to the 
distribution of animals in the Llands of the Indian Archipelago. 
The birds and fishes only, form an exception to this, and that even 
much less than is thought. The circumstances in which these 
animals are placed, prevent them from easily moving from one 
place to another, and extending the circumference of their abode. 

Sumatra has many kinds of apes, Java has three, Bali two, and 
Lombok one only, the common grey ape. On Lombok we neither 
find tigers, panthers, large wild cats, nor wild dogs. Neither 
rhinoceros nor elephant is recognized there. In the forests I have 
seen the common small squirrel of Java. The ruminating animals 
only are not less abundant than in Java. Deer are there in great 
number, kidang, kanckiel, banteng or wild oxen, and lastly 
buffaloes, which have become wild. The domestic animals are 
very numerous on Lombok. I will mention the most important 
when I describe the productions of the country which constitute 
articles of trade. I will only name them here. The domestic oat 
is veiy scarce here. The dogs are as numerous, as ugly and as 
troublesome as on Bali. The horses are a cross between llie 
breeds of Biraa and Bali. The black cattle are of the Bali stock, 
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the bttifalo the same as on Java. The goats belong principally 
to the poor. The Rajah alone possesses some slieep^ imported 
from Sydney. Pigs are less numerous than on Bali^ but more so 
than on Java. The Hindoo Balinese use many of them. 

As regards the birds, the birds of prey are almost the same as 
on Java. On Bombok we find the cockatu, on Ball not, besides a 
very sn all beautiful kind of paroquet, unknown both on Java and 
Bali. The peacock does not extend to Lombok. Poultry, 
especially cocks (the last on account of the dearly beloved cock- 
fighting) are everywhere reared, and ducks by thousands. There 
is an unusual, a very wonderful variety of ducks. They are lean, 
with very few feathers, run nearly upright, and have a very long 
neck. They are principally reared on account of the eggs, which 
are immediately salted, and form an article of food much prized 
by the inhabitants. They are very cheap. Many are sold io the 
sailors of the ships and prahiis, who store them for their voyages. 

There are also crocodiles along the coasts of Lombok and 
especially near the mouths of the rivers. They are not however 
very large or very numerous. They are fond of a gentle sloping 
shore, of swamps exposed to the sun, and of a sea ground with 
much ooze and mud. These are all rare at Lombok, where the 
swamps are few in number, the coast very high and steep, and the 
bottom of the sea rocky or sandy. The watei’S round Lombok are 
rich in fish. The Balinese and Sassaks being averse to go upon 
the sea, only fish upon the coasts. Not enough of fish is caught 
for the interior consumption. None are exported. On the contrary, 
they are imported, principally from Makassar and Java. 

There are many kinds of eels, which live in the rivers and still 
more in the sawahs. I have seen them there of an astonishing size. 
The chiefs of the country often send them as presents to Mr K. 
who returns the com pliment by a botde of some kind of liquor. 
Many shell-fish are found on the coasts. In the interior only on 
one occasion I saw a snail, besides the fresh water molluscae, 
which are to be found everywhere in the sawahs in Java. I have 
not remarked many pretty insects, and in an entomological point 
of view the island appears to me to be poor. There are almost 
no wild bees in the forests, so that neither honey nor wax are 
brought to the market. Around Lombok they do not fish for 
Iripang, or similar productions of the sea. 

4. The Climate of the Island* 

The climate of Lombok is in general the 'same as that of Java* 
The seasons, the direction of the winds, the daily, monthly, and 
yearly variations of temperature, differ very slightly from all the 
analogous phenomena, on the neighbouring islands, , I have reason 
to believe, that the extremes ot .temperature are greater than on 
Java, although the medium temperature will probably ' be the same 
in. .those localities of similar ' geographical .situation. Perhaps 
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also It rains less on Lombok than in Java, just as on Java itself tlie 
quantity of rain diminishes as we go from west to east What 
I have above remarked is also applicable to the island of Bali, 
which is this point of view represents the transitioo between Java 
and Lombok. 

At Bfeiing the thermometer in the shade once rose to 106® 
Falir. and frequently at 5 in the morning it stood at 68® Falir. 
On the road to Saogsit, it varied in one day between 76,5® and 
89,6® Fahr. During the 33 days which I spent on Bali or close 
to the island, we had 4 days of rain and only on one day N. W« 
wind. On the other days we had in the mornings regular S, E. 
wind (land wind) and from about 11 to 4 or 5 in the afternoon 
N.E. wind (sea wind). After a calm of two or three houi*s the S.E. 
wind came up between 9 and 11 at night and prevailed to between 
10 and 11 of the following forenoon. 

On Lombok the prevailing winds from May to November are 
S. E. and from November to May N. W. At Ampanan the 
change of the land and sea breezes is less regular than at Bleling. 
The first comes rather from the east, and the last from the S. E., 
8. S. E. and 8. In the bad monsoon the first principally blow 
from the N. and N. N. W. the strong winds from the N. W., N. 
N. W. and W. During the 53 da 3 ?'s which I spent on Lombok, 1 
12 times noticed wind which came from between the N. and W. or 
from between the 8. and W. It was almost always in the afternoon 
on rainy days. On a single occasion during these 12 days there 
was absolutely no E. wind. Daring the 55 days that there was E. 
wind, it only came eight times between the E. and N. During 
the rest of the period it was between the S. and E. Of these 55 
days there were 12 during which rain fell, although in very small 
quantity, 15 times in the afternoon and 4 times in the morning. 

At Ampanan the medium temperature according to observations 
made at different opportunities is 80,2® Fahr, The lowest tempe- 
rature which I noticed was 69,9® Fahr. and the highest 91,4® Fahr. 
Mr K. told me however that he had seen the thermometer at 67® 
and 104® Fahr. The medium height of the barometer at Ampanan 
during 14 observations was 30,081'' Eng., the greatest height 
30,136" and the lowest 30,044", the fii'st at 9J o'clock in the 
morning and the last at Sf o'clock in the afternoon. 

6. This seems to me the place, to say something regarding the 
state of health and diseases of the island. At first view it would 
be reckoned very healthy, the land is well cultivated, the swamps 
are few, the land and sea breezes almost always blow and temper 
the too great heat, and yet I have sad experience that the climate 
of Lombok is very dangerous. Piju is a very healthy place, but 
that Is the only one which is known as such. I have mentioned 
how subject people are at Ampanan and Labuan Tring to fevers. 
The same may be said of the whole North coast. Mr K. has 
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received from tte Rajah a present of a piece of grounii in the north 
east of the island, near Sugian. He has frequently tried to make 
some use of it, but always in vain. The Bugis whom he sent 
there as cultivators immediately fell sick and died by tens at a 
time. They quitted this dangerous spot as speedily as possible. 
The dangerous diseases are the hot fevers (bilious and neiwous), 
less so the regular intermittent^, and lastly liver diseases. What is 
the cause of this unhealthiness of an island, apparently so salubri- 
ous ? I cannot say. I hope that our medical men, who have had 
so much experience and have been able to make so many obser- 
vations on Bali, will be able to inform us if the diseases at Bleling 
and Ampanan are similar. Is it the tvinds, the swamps, the 
forests or exhalation of the volcanic ground, that produce these 
fevers? For my part I seek it in this last. The diseases break 
out principally in the rainy season. During the fair monsoon they 
are not to be so much apprehended. Nevertheless I was at 
Lombok in the east monsoon, but the natives informed me that they 
did not remember any single fair monsoon in which the fevers had 
shewn themselves so dangerous as in that of the previous year. 

I have noticed many men on Lombok who were marked by 
the small pox, but I did not hear that this sickness had caused 
great mortality, as far as their recollection reached. Yaccination 
is not known on Lombok. Syphilitic diseases are very common, 
the gustis and priests not being behind others in this respect. 
These gentlemen speak of this disease as of rheumatism or headache. 
They wonder to see Europeans wlio are not affected by this 
malady, and the first medicine that they usually ask for is a remedy 
against the syphilis or some stimulant. I have had the opportuni- 
ty of remarking that neai'Iy ail the chiefs of the country become 
impotent at a comparatively early age. We know that the 
Javanese have much knowledge of the medical qualities of plants, 
and almost always know how to use thein, even in very dangerous 
diseases. On Lombok it is wholly different; not even the priests 
have any skill in that respect. I do not belitwe that there are 
dukonSf as on Java- All medicai opeiutions on Lombok are 
confined to the chewing of siriky which is used as a vomit and 
purgative. There was no one on Lombok, who was acquainted 
with the most common remedies of Java, such as the surm 
(cedrela febrifuga), the krm tuiang ('chlorantluis sp.), the daun 
mannifm (phyManthus sp.J, the pole sahari (alyxia stellata) &c., 
although all these plants were to be found over the whole island. 
The last named is the only one which I have not myself seen. I 
have used the suren at Ampanan for my hoys, when our quinine 
was exhausted. The natives were much surprised at this, and all 
Informed me that this was the first time that they had seen such a 
a use made of the hark ofthe tree. We find on Lombok , the same 
skin diseases as on Java, frequently blind .people,, very seldom 
defbrincd or crippled persons* 
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IIL PRODUCTIONS OF THE ISLAND. AGRICULTURE. EXPORTS. 

1. As all tliat the island of Lombok exports, is a raw produce, 
principally of the agricnltiire and cattle breeding, I include all that 
I have learned regarding the produce and export in one article. 
There are positively no manufactures for export, seeing that the 
industry of the countiy only supplies a part of the necessary 
objects for I he wants of the inhabitants, such as clothes, mats, 
weapons, &e. Up to this moment, the animal kingdom yields 
nothing, either for use in the country, or for the trade. Salt is im- 
ported. No metals or coals have been found. I have already 
mentioned above, that it is supposed copper may be found in the 
east of the island. I can therefore proceed at once to occupy myself 
with the agriculture and its different branches. 

2. The cultures, which will be chiefly treated of here, are those 
of rice, cotton, maize, cocoanut, cachang and tol acco. 

The principal, as regards its importance, is undoubtedly that of 
rice, which not only feeds all the inhabitants of the country, but at 
the same time is the chief article of trade, the source of all wealth, 
and the production on which the happiness and prosperity of the 
population depends. 

The rice is planted on Lombok almost exclusively on sawahs^ 
with the help of rain water or with a regular irrigation. The 
last mode is more in vogue than the first. I have seen very few 
or gaga^ that is dry rice fields. The Sassaks, only, cultivate 
the ground. The Balinese do not work ; and leave their fields 
to be cultivated by slaves or coolies. The manner of putting 
under water, dividing and attending to the sawahs is the same as 
on Java. I should however state that the sawahs are even 
better attended to than on Java. The implements do not differ 
from those used on Java. Buffaloes and oxen are used in the 
tillage. Bice mills are unknown on Lombok. They husk the rice 
(which is a great pity) with so little care, that the grains break 
and lose much of their beauty. Nowhere, not even at Ampanan, 
are two crops of rice in the year planted on the same ground. 
When the harvest is finished, they plough the fields and sow them 
with maize or different kinds of cachang and before putting 
the petaMis under water for the following season. The rice of 
Lombok is very beautiful. It is longer, less transparent and 
thinner of grain than that of Java. It remains very good and can 
be preserved for a long time, and in that respect it is infinitely 
better than that of Bali, which, as is known, cannot keep long. 
It is a great and generally spread error on Java, to rank the 
rice of Lombok and Bali under one and the same kind. Besides 
the ex|)erieiice of Mr K. and the natives, I have also in support of 
my opinion the experience of English and French Gaptains, who 
for a long period have purchased rice at Lombok for China, 
Sydney, Bourbon and Europe, and who are all unanimous, that 
during the most lengthened voyages, and afterwaixL in the warc- 
liouses, it remains in a state of perfect soimdness. 
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The slaTeSj who are used for the agriculture^ are paid the same 
as free day labourers, (I do not speak of the coolies^ of w-hom the 
foreigners aii.d iradei's at Ampanan make iise^ and who gain 3CM) 
pith per ■diem). The person who labours in the field from 6 
o’clock in the morning until noon is pahi with 20 pitis (about 10 
cents copper*), those who work until evening receive 20 pitis and 
ibod. He who cuts the rice, during the harvest, receives for his 
share I of what he cuts, and gets no other payment or food. 

The extent for ^ the sawahs is ihe tena^ that is, a qiiantitj 
of ground 40 Bali fathoms long and brodd, namely large fathoms 
(^dspa agungp The large Balinese fathom is equal to the length 
of a full gmwn man, who holds his arms stretched to thesr length 
above his head. The^ small Balinese fathom is the same as that 
of Europe. A tena is thus 1,600 squai-e roods, that is, f of a 
Javanese^ bouw. It is reckoned on Lombok that a tern of good 
sawah gives 450 liands-full of rice of 8 catties, or 3,600 catties of 
paddy. 100 catties of patkly are considered equal to Q) catties 
of rice of good quality, and that after the workmen, who husk It, 
have taken the portion which belongs to the m for their w^ages. The 
nett produce of a temi should thus be 2,160 catties (or 21 piculs 60 
catties) rice or white That would be about 27 piculs per 

bouw. If one hires sawahs, he pays to the owmer 200 hands-ful! 
of paddy, however large the produce may be, so that in a good 
year he has about 200 to 250 handsfuil to himself. I know not, 
if in this case, the owner furnishes the seeti or not. 

After the harvest, the rice is preserved in the shape of paddy in the 
stores, and that for 5 or 6 and even 7 years, at least in park This 
show^s of what good quality it must be. This custom of keeping 
the paddy, was the means of preserving the lives of the 
greatest p^art of the population at the period after the eru|)tioii 
of the Tooibora, as without tliis custom, they would have 
perisiied of hunger, during a famine of 7 years. The cultivator 
himself seldom brings the rice to market, and if he does so at all, 
then only in very small quantities. There are men, and especially 
the women of the chiefs, who carry on the rice trade In the in- 
terior, who go from kampong to kampong and purchase the lice. 
1 hey transport it on horses to the coast where they sell it. The 
Bugis only purchase it there to load their ships and prahus. The 
large trade is divided between Mr K. and the Chinese, Mr K. 
loading two ships and the Chinese one, and that turn by tuin. No 
ship can deviate from this arrangment, made by the princes. These 
fix the price for buy ing and selling. They enjoy the half of the 
profits ot the wliole rice trade. Two principal kinds of rice are 
distinguished on Lombok, viz: white rice '(brm puti) which is new 
rice, 1 to 3 years old, and Mack rice (brm more than 3 years 

* 'Tliat Isj'.'Cenk' of a Java rupee or guilder, wliieli' is 'vaIuedat''3Si ceatsofa 
Bpanish Ddlar.— Ei>.\ . ■ ■ ® ■ ' ■ , 
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ol(L This is the same rice as that of the first qualit}^ and it only 
differs from it in colour, which is yeilowisli and thus darker. Ac- 
cording as the rice is well or badly husked, appears well or badly 
cleaned, is more or less broken, it is distinguished as follows: — 
No. 1, puti-puti^ or white rice of the 1st quality. 

No, 2, puti, white rice of the 2ri(l quality. 

No. 3, bras sedang, rice of middling quality. 

No. 4, itam^ bkck rice Isi quality. 

No. 5, black rice 2nd quality. 

No. 1 and 2 go principally to Bourbon, Mauritius and Europe; 
No. 2 and 3 to Java, Ma<iura and Makassar; No. 4 and 5 to 
China and Manila. Wlien I arrived at Lombok rice was 40 to 
60 pMs the gantang (20 to 30 cents). When I left No. 1 sold for 
56 pids the gantang (500 per picul or 280 cents copper); No. 2 
for 50 pitis (or 250 cents per picul ); No. 3 tor 45 pit is (or 225 
cents per picul); No. 4 for 40 pitis (or 200 cents per picul); No. 
5 tor 32 to 36 pitis (or 160 to 180 cents per picul); ancl the cogan 
of 30 piculs of No. 2 was sold for 24,000 pitis or 120 guilders, 
whic.h rice had been bought for 15,000 pitis. There is thus a 
profit of 60 per cent , of wliich 30 per cent go to the Rajahs, and 
30 per cent remain to the merchant. The quantity of rice which is 
yearly exported from Lombok is estimated at 16,000 tons, viz: — 


from the West coast 8,000 tons. 

„ East „ 7,000 

„ North,, 1,000 


Ahhough the population of Lombok is only half that of Bali, 
the quantity of rice exported from both islands is about the same. 
This arises in the first place, because the population of Bali con- 
sume double that of Lombok, further, because on Bali a great 
part of the population (such as the Rajahs, gustis, idas and dewas) 
do not work, and lastly, because Lombok is more fertile than 
Bali. The good quality of the rice, its moderate price, and the 
considerable quantity which the island can spare, deserve the most 
serious attention of the government. We could thus easily find 
rice for the Moluccas at Lombok, and cheaper than at present. 
Perhaps a contract might be made with the princes, and a price 
fixed, less by half than that which the government pays at present. 
It is asserted however that the rice of Bali and Lombok does not 
keep well, but I have already observed, that we must not con- 
toimd these two kinds with each other. Further, the lice wliich is 
sent to Banka, the Moluccas &c. does not require to be preseryed 
long. It is known that it is immediately consumed on its arrival 
at these places. If a good quantity of rice was derived from Bali 
and Lombok by contract, it would immediately exercise a consider- 
able influence on the market in Java, and perhaps cause a decline 
in the high price of rice, which for some years past has been so 
prejudical to Java. 

3. When the rice has been harvested, they then plant, as I 
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liave said above, different kinds of less important plante for tlie 
food of tlie people. We sliall fii’st name the maize. It is not 
only planted on the sawahs aftoi* the rice, but miicli more, as a 
separate enltnre, in the mountains and on the hills, especially in 
the north of the country. Although the quantity of maize pro- 
duced is very considerable, it is yet entirely cocsumed in the 
country, and does not form an article of export. 

In place of maize, they sometimes plant different kinds of 
cachang, whether as a vegetable to be eaten, or m food for the cat- 
tle. The kind which is most genemlly planted is the cachang iju 
(phaseolus radiatus L.) Several cai goes of it are yearly exported 
to China. It is | cheaper on Lombok than the rice, and in China 
I dearer. The Chinese make an ack of a good quality from it. 
It gives I more arrack than the rice, whence its higher price. 

Another very important culture is that of cotton, principally on 
the north east coast, where it is mountainous. The produce is 
reckoned to be better than that of Makassar, which is so well 
known in the Archipelago. L'nongh of cotton is grown, to allow a 
part of it to be exported, but I cannot give tbe quantity or the 
price. 

Tobacco is also grown on the island, but not enough for the 
consumption of the country, so that the rest is imported from Bali, 
principally from Gianjar, where it cost 5 dollars the picul during 
my sojourn on Lombok. 

Much sugar cane is seen on Lombok, and mostly of the Ota- 
heite"^ variety. It is only used by tbe population for eating, and 
not for making sugar from it. As I have never seen iner sugar 
cane than on Lombok, lam inclined to think that the island is as 
well adapted as Java, and perhaps even belter, for the cultivation 
of this plant and the manufacture of sugar on a large scale. I 
have been told, that it has sometimes been proposed to make a 
trial of this, but that the Bajahs did not wish it, and would not 
give the requisite assistance. The Rajahs are also averse to the 
growing of coffee, because, as they allege, they do not wish to 
attract the attention of Europeans further to their island. A small 
crop of indigo is met with at rare intervals, which the natives, like 
those of Java, prepare in large pots, and use for dyeing some cloths 
of the country. 

Although there are many cocoanut trees, there are not enough 
on the island to allow of the export of cocoanut oil, which on the 
contrary is imported from Bali. 

4, The chief article of the trade in cattle, are the ponies. Tbe 
horees of Lombok are a cross breed between those of Bali and 
Bima. On Bali their number is large. The Balinese are seldom 
seen on horseback, and when, this happens, they say they are 
afraid of iliem, so that they always go on foot accompanied by two 
men who lead the pony by the bridle. The, pomes of Bali are 
.high on the legs, narrow in the chest, and have long and thick 
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liair^ so tliat they lia^e an u^ly and weak appearance. Neverthe- 
less they climb the mountains very well and draw heavy loads. 
The ponies of Lombok as less high on the legs, broader in the 
chest, with short and smooth hair. Those which are of the Bima 
race can easily be distinguished frona those which are of the Bali 
breed. The Rajahs take great pains to rear fine horses. They 
have procured fine English mai‘es from Sydney, which they cross 
with Lombok, Bima or Makassar horses. This is the system in 
Java reversed. In the east of the island the greatest number of 
horses are reared. In the west we see almost no others except 
entire horses. On the east, on the other hand, we find mares 
almost exclusively. They remain day and night in the pastures, 
from whence they are brought when it is wished to use them for 
carriage or for a journey. Almost all the men on Lombok are 
good riders, the Balinese as well as the Sassaks. The greatest 
chiefs of the country never make use of saddle or bridle. The first 
is replaced by single cloth, the second by a rope, one end of which 
only is fastened to the head, and that is enough to enable them to 
manage the wildest horses.. The chief use, wdiich is everywhere 
made of the horses, is for the transport. All that is not carried 
by men is conveyed by horses, and we find on Lombok neither 
carts nor pedatti, A horse, for example, is almost always laden 
w ith 300 catties of paddy, besides the large saddle of about 50 cat- 
tics. These high saddles are put on that the lading may not be 
wet in crossing the rivers. With these heavy burdens horses 
make more than 20 miles a day, even in the mountains and on the 
worst roads. The horses are sold on Lombok for 4,000 to 15,000 
pitis, that is from 20 to 75 guilders. Foreigners export them prin^ 
cipally to Bourbon and Mauritius. Duiing my residence on 
Lombok the Captain of the French ship Le Nouveau Tropique 
had bought 33 horses, of which the average cost per head were: - 


price (average 8,000 pitis) /.40 

keep during 30 days at Ampanan at 80 pitis per day, 

2,400 pitis..... 12 

export duty per head (4 dollars) 2,800 pitis 14 

so that each pony cost on board 

the keep on board during the voyage, 6 

cost f.t Bourbon J172 


The horses averaged at Bourbon 60 dollars in price, or/210 
copper, according to the value of the dollar on Lombok, so that 
this gives a profit of 190 per cent. The cargo, as I understood, 
was a very picked one, and when less fine ponies are taken, the 
average price per head is not more than /. 35 copper. On the 
other hand it must not be forgotten, that there is a chance of 
losing ponies on board ship through disease, and that these ponies 
after their arrival at Bourbon, are not sold immediately, and that 
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expenses are incurred, for tlieir keep, sale &c. Tliey are almost 
alwaj’s, as on Java, sold by public auction. ^ A hired pony costs 
at Ampanan 400 pitis or /.2 copper, per diem. I belieTe I do 
not exaggerate, when I estimate the total ^ number of ponies on 
Lombok at more than 33, OW. I make this calculation from the 
number of horses of some of the sub-reskleocies of Java, which 
are smaller than the island of Lombok .and less populous, and 
which yet have as many as 22,0CM) horses. The price of ponies 
on Lombok is rising, on account of tue lar^e export which has 
taken place for some years past and which is still a:ugmeiiting. 

4, The black cattle of Lombok are of the same breed as those 
of Bali, that is to say, they are undoubfedly an olf-slioot of the 
wild cattle of the Aichipelago (Bos siindaicus). They are much 
used in the agriculture, but they are not so numerous as on Bali, 
and dearer than in that island. As the inhabitants of Lombok are 
almost all Mahomedans, they eat the flesh of oxen, while on Bali, 
where there are only a very few Mahomedans, no oxen are 
slaughtered, seeing that the Hindoos do not eat them. They are 
therefore exported from Bali, while in Lombok they are consumed 
in the country itself. It is better therefore for those who wish 
to buy cattle to go to Bali where an ox costs from /.2 to /1 10, 
according to its age and size. 

We And more buffaloes on Lombok than on Bali. For the 
same reasons that oxen are scarcer and dearer than on Bali, the 
contrary is the case in regard to buffaloes. On Bali the Hindoos 
kill and eat them, while on Lombok, where men prefer ox flesh, 
the buffaloes are spared. They are much used in agriculture. 
On Lombok they are even dearer than oxen. 

Swine are less numerous on Lombok than on Bali. The Ma- 
homedans naturally do not rear them, the Balinese inhabitants rear 
enough that they may not require to procure them from other 
places. There are even sufficient to supply all the ships in the 
harbours. In Bali they are so numerous, that they are exported 
by ^thousands to Surabaya, Makassar and Singapore for the 
Chinese, and to Bourbon, since all kinds of provisions have become 
so expensive there. 

In the south of Lombok, along the coast, a few edible birds nests 
are found in the rocks. The quantity however must be very 
trifling. 

(To he eontmuedf) 
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By D . J . Macgowan, m. d, 

j.aemhre de h Societe Statistique Universeile de France^ Cm*^ 
responding Member of the Ajsiatic Society of Bengal 

Peehaps a few columns of a Journal particularly devoted to 
ethnic investigations, could not be better occupied than with some 
judicious seiections from Missionary periodicals; there lies scat- 
tered throughout their pages a vast amount of original matter 
which if collated would prove no msigniiicant contribution to 
Ethnography. Geographical, statistical and philosophical facts, 
blended with observations on the history, manners and customs of 
numerous tribes are often met with, which are obviously of greater 
Taliie than those made by transient and superficial observers. Mis- 
sionaries themselves, from the absorbing nature of their vocations, 
can do li?tle more than communicate observations to their Maga- 
zines. The generalization of such facts is a task which devolves on 
those who devote themselves to the elucidation of this new science. 
To illustrate my meaning, I would refer to one of the most inter- 
esting ultra-iadian nations, which has been brought to notice 
almost exclusively by Missionary effort. The following facts in 
relation to these people, the Karens, have been thrown together as 
supplementary matter to Colonel Low’s paper on the same tribe 
in a previous number of this Journal.* 

Generically employed the term Karen, which signifies Wild 
Men^ may include Ka Khyien, Khyiens, Keramees, Karen-nee 
or Red Karen, the Pwo and Sj^au Karens, who though diifer- 
ing in dialect, possess characteristics so much in common, that they 
may be regarded as divisions or fragments of one nation. They 
are found in small communities from the table l*\nd of Tibet to the 
banks of the Meinam, from the province of Yunan in China to the 
Bay of Bengal, generally in secluded mountain districts. Their 
whole number has been estimated at five millions. 

Tibet is unquestionably the original seat of the Karens of 
Birma and Siam. This is distinctly indicated by their traditions 
and corroborated by philologicial resemblances to tribes in that 
unknown region. Marco Polo devotes a short chapter to a 
province styled Carain, which Malte Brun supposes to be the 
country of the Cariaines which is spread over A va” - Birma. 
But the description which the Herodatus of the Middle Ages 

has given of that province affords no further support to this con- 

* For information; respecting the Karens; vide~The Karen Apostle or Memoir 
of Ko Thah-Byu. The first Karen Convert with notices concerning his nation 
bY Rev. F. Mason, Edited by Prof. Ripley. History of American Bapji^ Mis- 
sions, By W, Ganimeil, A. M., Professor in Brown University. JLifeof Board- 
man Missionary to Burmah. Baptist Missionary Magazine (Amencan.) 
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lecture tlian the slender one derived from, similarity of name* 
Tills seems to be a region of country lying between tlie Sanpu river 
and tfie IImim,alaya. Not far from the same part of Tibet^ the 
VeBetiaii traveller "informs us were tbe provinces of Karajan and 
Kardandaiij, names not dissimilar to that of the people in question. 
Of tlie latter, though he first describes them as idolators, he 
says they have neither idols nor churches, but adore the master 
of the house and say of him ^ he is our God'. They have neither 
letters nor writing/ which is not wonderful, because they live in 
an unfrequented place, and cannot he visited in summer on account, 
of the air which is then so coiTupted and putrid t.hat no foreigner 
can live there." The discrepancy may be explained by supposing 
there were two races in the country, a dominant one of the sect 
of Bttdha, and a subjugated one without any religion at all. Here 
then the Karens are alluded to, if anywhere, by Marco Polo. 

In appearance they difier from all the peoples by whom they are 
surrounded — possessing tokrably ‘ distinct Caucasian" features — 
long faces and straight nos< s. 

A remarkable and distinctive circumstance respecting the 
Karen family is their exemption from idolatry, though for ages in 
contact with and subject to idolators.’^ With no p!*ieslhood and 
without religious rites, they have nevertheless a religion of extra- 
ordinary purity, embodied in moral and theological maxims in the 
form of poetry, which their bards have handed down from remote 
antiquity. To a considerable extent however they are addicted to 

Nat" worship — demonolatry, or pneumatolatry. To propitiate 
these spirits, which are supposed to pertain to hills, rivers, plains, 
trees, and all grand objects in nature, and also evil spirits, they 
sacrifice buffaloes, swine and fowls, but they possess no images of 
these supernatural beings. A few have become Budhists and 
on the other hand Atheists are sometimes met with. Some tribes 
sacrifice dogs and eat them, hoping thereby to obtain some of 
the knowledge which the canine race possess from eating the 
sacred writings of their ancestors, — which being on skins were 
edibie.f 

A portion of them worship their ancestors and make offerings 
to their manes, which being denounced as an innovation was proba- 
bly derived from the Chinese. It is remarkable also that Tien", 
the Chinese name for Heavens and their highest object of worship, 
is met with, as Mr Mason informs us, in Karen poetry as the 
name of a false God, worshipped by a people with whom they were 
formerly in contact; though they have not the most distant idea, 
that that people were the Chinese." The term teen" however, is 

^ Kliyem, and Casaays are in the lowest statue of 

Maciilloch's Geograpliical Dictionary. 

t We Jeam from Chinese authority, that so late as tiie fourteenth century the 
C/amoodiaiis wrote their hooks and public records on skins dyed black, and used' 
pencils composed of a paste resembling iime which made indeliWe Impressions. 
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that by wliicli the Jews in China designate the true (xod. 

Cremation is commonly practised, but it also is a modern 
iimovation derived^ from their Budhist neighbours. It was at 
burials their traditional poetry was most sung. Polygamy is 
forbidden in the following tradition: — O children and grand- 
children, if you have one wife, lust not after another female, for 
God at the beginning created only two.’’ 

Under the comparatively milder sway of the Siamese they 
enjoy some privileges, particularly in their settlement at Frat- 
thm-wan, but from the proud Birman they experience many hard- 
ships. Their condition under Birman rule has been vividly 
pourtrayed by one of their own number, a Christian, in an address 
to the Governor-General of India, and as is it the uhsuggested 
production of a Karen’’ whose language had just been reduced to 
writing and who himself only a short time previously was an 
untutored savage, the reader will not object to large extracts 
from this interesting document. After some devout expressions 
of gratitude for the benefit his nation had derived, from 
the protection afforded by the East India Company and 
from the blessings of Cliristianity communicated by Mission- 
aries, he proceeds: — The Karens are sons of the forest, 
without head or ear, and are scattered everywhere and di- 
vided in every direction; at the sources of the waters and in the 
glens above them. When they fill among the Siamese, the 
Siamese make them slaves. When tliey fail among the Birmans, 
the Birmans make them slaves. The Birmans make them drag 
boats, cut rattans, gather cardumums, collect dammar, seek bees’ 
wax, strip bark of trees for cordage, clear away cities, pull logs, 
and weave large mats. Besides this they demanded of them 
presents of yams, arum, ginger, capsicums, tiesli, elephant’s tusks, 
rhinoceros’ horns, and all the various kinds of vegetables that are 
eaten by the Birmans. The men being omployf«d thus, the women 
had to labor at home. Sometimes the men were not at homo 
four or five days in t\vo or three months. Further the young 
females had to secrete themselves, and aff ect rudeness, and blacken 
their faces, for if they did not, the Birman olHcers would drag 
tliem away and make them prostitutes. Married women also that 
were handsome had to conceal themselves. The men were com- 
pelled to guards forts, to act as guides, to kidnap Siamese, and 
to go from one place to another, till many dro[>pe(i down dead in 
the midst of the jungle. Notwithstanding they did all this, they 
had their arms twisted behind them, were beaten with stripes, 
boxed with the fist and pounded with the elbow, days without end. 
The Karens dared not dwell near the cities, for the Birmans took 
away all their rice and paddy and cveiytliiug they had and 
carried off their women by force. Hence they went far off and 
dwelt on the streamlets and gorges of the mountains. j4rid after 
all, the rulers sometimes took their paddy, and in a state of star va- 
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tion tliey %voiiM eat at ranelom the roots and lea¥es of the jungle^ 
and thus great numbers died. Sometimes the rulers assembled 
them together near the city, where having nothing to eat great 
numbers died of sickness and starvation - sometimes they would 
have to carry rice for soldiers under march, and being unable to 
cultifate their fields gi‘eat numbers died of hunger from this cause. 
Then those whom the rulers called, if unable lo go, eiflier from 
sickness in their own fiimiiies or in their own persons, had to give 
monev to the officers that came, and money for the rulers that 
sent them, and if they had no money they ivere compelled to 
borrow of the Birmans and thus became their slaves/' 

Interspersed with these and similar complaints of wuongs which 
they had suffered and which all, except those residing in the terri- 
tory of the East India Company, still suffer, are allosions to an an- 
cient prophecy of their elders, resf)ecting future deliverance by white 
men from beyond the sea, wdiich prediction has been in part ful- 
filled, as regards temporal matters, in the extension of British 
conquest, and spii itualiy, by the success of American Missions. 
Beside the degradation induced among them by their servile 
position, they are greatly addicted to the use of intoxicating 
drinks, a vice from which their Budhist neigiibonrs are compara- 
tively free. They are also very filthy in their habits. On the 
other hand the possess some excellent traits. One of the most 
prominent characteristics of Asiatic nations is their disregard for 
truth, this reproach belongs less to the Karens than to any tribe 
on the continent; lewdness, also, is less coinraon; they are hospita- 
ble to a remarkable degree and generally kind in disposition, 
which iufleed their poetic temperament and extreme fondness for 
music, chiefly vocal, sufficiently indicates. 

But, as already intimated, the distinguishing feature of the 
Karen nation, is their religious character, or rather their posses- 
sion of scriptural traditions containing the main doctrines of the 
Old Testament. Some of these are subjoined from Mr Mason's 
biograplncai sketch of the first Karen Convert. 

I. On God. 

God is oiidiaiigeable, etcnjal, 

He was in tlie begianinjj of the world ; 

God is endless and eternal, 

He existed in the hegiiining of the world ; 

God is traiy unchangeable and eternal, 

He existed in ancient time, at the beginmng of the world, 

The life of God is endless ; 

A succession of w'orlds does not measure his exi»teiiee, 

Two successions of worlds do not measure Ills existence. 

God is perfect in every meritorious aftribntt?, 

And dies not in succession on succession of worlds.” 

Ill the above extract the existeuce and eternity of God is plainly 
tauglit, and with equal elearneas, and in tlio same style, his omni- 
pytence, omnisiuenee, omnipresence and holiness are declared. 
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III tlie following lie is recognized as the Almiglity Creator* 

In ancient times God created the world. 

All things were minutely ordered by him/' 

He created the sun, he created the mooiij he created the 
stars. The creation of the sun, the moon and the stars was 
finished/^ 

He created again (creating) man. Aud of what did he create 
man I He created man at first from the earth. The creation of 
man was finished. He created a woman. How did he create a 
woman? He took a rib out of the man and created a woman. 
The creation of 'woman -was finished.’^ 

Eden is also described; among the trees was one, concerning 
which God said ^^eat not of its fruit. If you eat you will 
become old and die ~ eat not.’’ 

The temptation and fall. 

^ ‘ The fruit of temptation was bad. 

It poisoned to death our mother ; 

The tree of death came by woman.'' 

God commanded man anciently, 

Satan appeared bringing destruction. 

Gud cominaiided man formerly ; 
vSatan appeared deceiving unto death. 

The woman E-ii and the man Tlia-nai 
Did not meet the eye of the great dragon ; 

The woman E-ii, and the man two persons ; 

The dragon looked on them ; and they did not meet his hand. 

The great dragon deceived tiie %voman and Thai-nai ; 

11 ow is it said to have taken place I 

The great dragon succeeded in deception, deceiving unto death ; 
How is it said to have been done ? 

The great dragon took yellow fruit, 

And gave to eat to the son and daughter of God.” 

O children and grandchildren ! because in the beginning 
man ate of the fruit of the tree of death, poison descends to us and 
we die.” They believe there are angels in heaven. The beings 
whom God employs to execute his purposes” who have never 
sinned. Of Satan they say — 

Satan in ancient times was holy, 

But he departed from the love of God, 

And God drove him away.” 

Reference is also found to a deluge, and also to the dispersion 
of mankind and the confusion of tongues. 

Because they disbelieved God 
Theh language divided 
God ^ve them commands 

But they did not believe him, and divisions ensued/’ 

Connected with their views of Astronomy are some ideas sup- 
posed to refer obscurely to the doctrine of the resurrection, hut 
with little reason. It is worthy of I’emark, however, that tlie Karens 
hold to the astronomical system of Ftolemey, while adjacent 
Budhist nations suppose the sun, moon and stars revolve round 
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a great iBOiiiitain to the north, in planes parallel to the surface of 
the earth. 

Mr Mason also gi¥es translations of their moral precepts, which 
are of singular excellence, on love to God, prayer, repentance, 
filial piety, relative duties, charity, love to enemies, with admo- 
nitions against murder, cruelty to animals, robbery, acliilterj, false 
swearing? idleness, covetousness, intern |)erance and'anger. 

In relation to one of these, observe the following “ O children 
and grandchildren ; if a person spits in yoiir face, do not spit in 
Ills face ill return.’’ 

The happiness of the righteous in heaven and the misery of the 
ivlcked in the “ fire of hell,” are also mentioned. 

Although so many extracts have been given already, space 
must be found for some of their national traditions. They an- 
ticipate great temporal prosperity under their own Kings and*^pray 
for it in the following strain. 

O Lord, have had affliction for a long succession of gene- 
rations; have compassion, have mercy upon iis, O Lord. The 
Taling Kings have had their season, the Birman Kings have had 
their season, the Siamese Kings have had their season, and the 
foreign Kings have all had their season; the Karen nation remain. 
Let our King airive, O Lord. Thou, O Lord, whom mb adore, 
to whom ive sing praises, let us dwell wdthin the great town, the 
high city, the golden palace. Give to us, have compassion upon 
us, 0 Lord - Let us have Kings and let the city, the town, the 
great town, the Silver city, the mw towm, the new city, the 
palace, the royal residence, arrive to us all, O Lord.” 

Behold the millenium consequent on the rule of their monarehs . 

Wlien tlie Karen King arrives, 

There will be only one monarch ; 

Wlien the Karen King comes, 

There will be neither rich nor |>oor/* 

Wlien the Karen King arrives, 

The beasts will be happy, 

IVhen the Karens have a King, 

Lions and leopai’ds will lose their savagenesa.’^ 

They hold that anciently they were beloved of God above all 
other nations, but in consequence of transgression God departed 
from them. His return is confidently predicted. Such are some 
of the traditions of this extraordinary people, which from a remote 
antiquity they have preserved without the aid of writings, being 
destitute of a written language. 

With regard to those of a prophetic character, referring to their 
deliverance by white foreigners, it is possible, if not probable, that 
they date their existence subsequent to the extension of European 
commerce to ■ those regions, but their religious dogmas cannot be 
referred, to a Christian, .Mahomedan, or Fagan source, they were 
evidently derived neither from the New Testament, the Koran 
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or the Vedas,— tliey are luaiiifestly Hebraic. Tlie question here- 
presents itself — Are the Karens descendant^? of Jews, or was it 
in consequence of intercourse with Jews that they became posses- 
sed of so many scriptural thruths? The solution of this question 
is perhaps impracticable, but facts connected with it are of peculiar 
value to the science of ethnography. 

In his earlier publications,'^ Mr Mason endeavours to prove 
that the Karens were the lineal descendants of Abraham, but in 
the volume more recently published no allusion is made to this 
theory. It is probable that it has been abandoned, nevertheless the 
coincidences pointed out, admitting them to be nothing else, are, 
when taken in connection with the foregoing extracts, highly sug- 
gestive. The most striking of these is the name for God in Karen 
Yu-Wah, which they fear to pronounce; in like manner the Jews 
regarded the incommunicable name of the most high. Mr Mason 
remarks with the present Masoretic pointing, the name is read 
Ye-lio-wah, and dropping the middle syllable, as Bishops Hare 
and Lowth both do, we have Yu-wah, at once.'^ The same 
authority describes their poetry as decidedly Hebraic ; their dress 
also, which differs from that of their neighbours, is very similar 
to that -worn by ancient J ew^s, and the beard, though often plucked 
out confoimably to the custom around them, is regarded as a 
mark of dignity. Absence of the rite of circumcision and their 
use of swines flesh does not strongly militate against the hypo- 
thesis of the Jewish origin of the Karens. The Jews in China 
(vdio appear to have come hither in the century preceding our 
era) have found the rite and prohibition to be extremely burden- 
some, and so much condemned by the Chinese, that they seem quite 
willing to discard them altogether. Now, if the Karens form any 
portion of that body of Israelites which was carried to the interior 
of Asia B. C. 772, or of those of Judah taken into captivity 
subsequently, it is not strange that they should heve lost all trace 
of such custom, their circumstances being peculiarly unfavour- 
able to their observance. 

Waving the discussion of questions which naturally arise out 
of these facts, I shall concluding this desultory paper with a brief 
narrative of the progress of Christianity among the Karens, a subject 
of deep interest to all who make the human race their study. 
The following remarks, as well as these preceding, refer mainly 
to the Pwo and Sgau Karens. Missionary operations had been 
sedulously prosecuted, but with indifferent success, for above 
fourteen years among the Birmans, during which period the 
Karens attracted no attention. The conversion of one of their 
number, Ko Thah-Byu (baptized at Tavoy in 1828) the memoir 
of wdiom has been frequently quoted, served to bring Ms country- 
men under the immediate observation of the Missionaries. The 

Am. Baptist Missionary Magazine-*voI. XIV (4) 1834. 
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iieopliyto himself become fortliwith a zealous Missionary not to 
Ills tiibe only but to Birmans also, and tliongl), ?eiy iin perfectly 
qualified as respects mental training, yet enjoying tlie coiinsei of 
these tutors, lie was able to accomplisli miich^goocl. At his death 
which occurred tw^elve years after' (act. 62) there were about 
thirteen hundred native disciples, many of wlioni were greatly 
indebted to him for their saving knowledge. 

We have named the memoir of Boardman as iisefiil to those 
who may with to become further acquainted with the Karens, 
Tlds lamented Missionary was pemiitted to commence the work 
of ev«angelizing these wild men,’'^ but he fell eaaiy in the w'arfare, 
but closed his brief and useful career like an intrepid soldier, on 
the field of conllict; borne on a cot to the margin of a majestic 
stream he there witnessed the baptism of a large body of Karens, 
the first ingathering from that nation, took part in further cere» 
monies attending their reception into the Christian Church, and 
calmly expired as it %vere in tlie arms of victory. A morally 
sublime scene ! Another of those who crossed the Atlantic and 
laid down their lives for this tribe deserves mention. Miss 
Macomber took up her abode alone in the wilds of a Birman 
jimgie, in a village whose inhabitants 'were debased by intemper- 
ance and sunk in the grossest ignorance. This moral waste was 
through her pious labours made to assume the aspect of a garden. 
She was soon strikon dowm by disease, but that place is now 
a Christian village, a splendid and enduring moruiment of 
female devotion. 

By such losses their evangelization was much retarded, and at 
no time has the niimher of Missionaries employed been at all 
commensurate w’ith the nature of the undertaking. Nevertheless 
the work has been prosecuted 'with ardor and success by Messrs 
Mason, Wade, Bennet, Abbot and othei*s, so that a year since 
the number of Church members '^vas seven thousand, but the 
extreme care observed on the reception of members leaves a large 
number who though un-bapfized may still be regarded as form- 
ing part of the Christian population which cannot be less than 
20,000. The sfnceritjf of these converts has been tested by the 
fiery ordeal of persecution wdiich has fallen upon all except those 
enjoying the protection of British subjects. Birman rulere have 
oppressed them by fines, imprisonment and torture; their cruel 
proceedings were only checked by tears lest they slioiiH wholly 
lose this portion of their subjects by imigration into the Companj^s 
territory. The present policy of the Court of Ava is to keep 
Brotestant Missionaries out of the country, not by offering them 
any molestation, but by the more effectual method of punishing 
all natives who may go to them for instruction, hence the former 
can prosecute their labours only in the provinces ceded to the 
East India Company Still the work goes on, despite these ob- 
stacles, to a considerable extent through the instrumentality of 
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native preachers. Large numbers also cross the mountains to meet 
the Missionaries for baptism and Instruction — a journey of great 
perilj for to avoid the Birman officers, they ai‘e obliged to travel 
by night and thereby expose themselves to beasts of pray. The 
softer sex likewise ^ brave these dangers of nioimtain passes and 
dense jungles, fording streams in which they sometimes are nearly 
overwhelmed, in their thirst for religious privileges. As Chris- 
tians, they manifest a praiseworthy self denial in contributing for 
the relief of their nation in several ways, and a large proportion 
of them are unwearied in efforts for the evangelization of their 
heathen neighbours. 

The Missionai-ies have been at great pains to restrain tbeir 
migratory habits and have for that purpose gathered them into 
villages, and endeavoured to impart such improvements in agri- 
culture as will tend to promote this object so necessary for their 
civilization. Sevei*al of their dialects have been reduced to writ- 
ing — for some the Roman, and for others the Birman character, 
have been employed. The Sacred Scriptures have been translated 
and published and will be eventually completed in every dialect. 
Elementary works have been prepared on the sciences and the 
beginning made of a native literature. In fine the press, the power 
and benefits of which they have learnt to appreciate, is in constant 
operation for their enlightenment. Besides schools of an inferior 
order, others of a higher character are conducted for the education 
of teachers ; female education and a course of theological in- 
struction for preachers are amongst the plans now prosecuted for 
the education of the native mind. 

Besides the ol)]igalions Ainorican Missionaries in Birmah are 
under to the H. C. for regarding tlicir enterprise with favor, they 
often express tliemscives indebted to officers of the Company for 
sympathy and pecuniary assistance in their efforts for the conver- 
sion of the Karens. 

Christian philanthropy is under few obligations to Christian 
governments, so called, for cmintenance in fiiriherance of its plans 
for the melioration of the less favored portions of the human 
family, and so also the presence and influence of civilized men 
too frequently prove obstacles to measures pursued for the moral 
education of the uncivilized ; exceptions therefore should always 
be particularly and gratefully acknowledged.* 

Ningpo, February 

in Cliiiia, wliUst the arts of Western diplomacy and the power of arms were 
in active employment to promote the extension of commerce, regardless of the 
(dfects of nincli of that commerce on the welfai'eof man, little regard was had for 
the nobler interests of civilization and hmnanity, until M. Lagreiie contended for 
the toleration of riinstiauity throughout the empire ; this, to his honor and 
that of Franve, fie achievc<l. But when negoehitious for tliis object werejjending, 
the govenimcut of the Dcrendcr of tin; Faith’* wag issuing instructions to all 
her functioiuiries to avohl all intercourse and communication with Christian 
Mlssioiiiiries. , 
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On Monday, 7tli July 1800, the British Colours were hoisted 
n Province Wellesley and the country taken possession of by 
virtue of a Treaty just concluded between Sir George Leith, 
Lieutenant-Governor* of Pinang, and the Eang de per Tuan of 
Keddah. 

As this Treaty may be found in all collections of Indian Treaties, 
and has frequently been published elsewhere, it is needless to 
repeat it here, ft may be remarked howeyer that one article 
of it specially abrogates all former Treaties with Keddah, and 
consequently our relations with that country must be deemed 
founded on the provisions of this Treaty. 

The Treaty was negotiated by Mr Gaunter, whom the Lieutenant 
Governor had deputed to Keddah for the purpose. In forwarding 
the document for the approval of the Supreme Government he 
describes the difficulties whicli MrCaimter encountered, and which 
though easily surmounted are very characteristic of a petty 
Malayan Court. He says, 

“ On Mr Cauuter’s arrival at Purlis, he presented my letter 
and presents to TI. H. and took an early opportunity of 
speaking to Inehe Ibraliim (the confidential servant but not 
the ostensible Minister of the Rajah) on the subject of tlic land. 
He found him well disposed to forward his request and soon 
gave Mr Caimtcr to understand that the Rajah was also 
disposed to give the land, but an opposition was made by the 
Ministers. For some days nothing was done owing to the 
dilatorincss of the Malays in transacting business and to the 
above mentioned opposition, the motives of which, for some 
time, could not be discovered ; at last it was hinted to Mr 
Gaunter, that tlie Ministers and the women of the Seraglio 
'^ required some presents, and that if this was not complied with 
there would be no hopes of obtaining the land. Upon being 
questioned as to the amount of the presents required, ^2,000 
was the sum named. Mr Gaunter being sensible of * * * 

“ took upon himself to promise tliat should be given. 

Every obstacle was immediately removed.^^ 

^ The Treaty was approved of and confirmed by the Supreme 
Government, with however a hint to the Lieutenant-Governor 
that he was not empowered to conclude Treaties of himself, and 
that^ he should have made the provisions dependent on the 
confirmation of Government. The Treaty was subsequently 
approved of by the Horae Authorities. 

The following letters descriptive of the state of spice cultivation 
on the island at the coinmcncenicnt of tlic present century, will be 
y (’ontiiiued from p. 305. 
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read witli interest by those who have been enabled to form an 
idea of the extent of such cultivation at the present day. Numerous 
as are the plantations in what is especially denominated ,^^The 
Talley/’ yet those who have not gone beyond the roads which 
intersect that valley, know nothing of the extent to which spice 
cultivation is earned in Pinang : 

To R. C» Crommelin, Esquire, 

Secretary to Government in the Public 

Department at Fort William. 

gir. — I have the honor to transmit to you, agreeably to the 
orders of the Honorable the Tice President in Council, an account 
of the spice plantations on this island, belonging to the Honorable 
Company and to the inhabitants. 

The clove tree at present seems to thrive better in the Honorable 
Company’s garden than the nutmeg, but on the other hand, the 
nutmeg tree, in some of the gentlemen’s gardens, is the most 
promiSng; it is, therefore, I think fair to conclude that the 
plants will succeed in different parts of the island ; the nutmeg 
grows slowly till it attains the height of 4 feet, when it advances 
more rapidly 5 till this year, it was uncertain whether the nutmeg 
tree would produce fruit, I have now the satisfaction to say, this 
doubt is removed, as there is a fine nutmeg on a tree belonging 
to Mr Gaunter, and many more in his grounds in blossom. 

In the Company’s garden, besides the clove and nutmeg trees, 
we have the cinnamon, pimenta, coffee, kayo-pootie, colelava, and 
many other plants, all of which thrive extremely well. 

Mr Light was the first, who introduced the cinnamon tree on 
the island, he at the same time brought the clove and nutmeg 
tree, all these were procured at great expence from the Mauritius. 
—The two latter soon died, the cinnamon is not reckoned so good 
as the one brought here by the late Captnin Stokoe, fx*om the 
botanical garden at Calcutta : some cinnamon from this tree was 
prepared here, and a specimen of it I believe sent round to Bengal. 
Tbe cinnamon tree is considered here merely as an ornament, 
and as it grows very rapidly, is generally planted in grounds for 
an avenue; and I fancy now will never be regarded in any other 
light. 

The coffee on the island has been procured from different 
places ; the Java coffee has hitherto succeeded the best — there is 
a good deal of it on the island, and the cultivation will, I think, 
answer very well. 

Spfce plants in the Monorable Company's plantation* 


Nutmeg plants 7 years old. 362 

do. 4 do 3,436 

do. 3 do...... 3,562 

do. 2 do................ 2,684 

do. seedlings under 1 do. . . . 9,561: 


N utmeg plants . . , . 1 D,()05 
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Clove plants 6 & 7 years old . 659 

do. 3&4 do 1,069 

do* 2 do,*. 4,531 


Clove plants .... 6,259 

fSptce plants on Mr Roebuck's Estate. 

Nutmeg plants about 3,000, of which 172 are from 3 to 4 feet 
high, age uncertain — 12 are from 4 to 7 feet high. Clove plants 
200, from 1| to 2| feet high, and a few seedlings, 1 foot high. 
Spice plants on Mr Counter's Estate. 

Nutmegs 500 from 3 to 10 years old, a few of the latter from 
7 to 9 feet high — these have blossomed, there are also a few of the 
long nutmegs. 

Cloves 40 plants from 3 to 4 feet high. 

Many other gentlemen have clove and nutmeg trees in their 
gardens ; the whole number in the island may be estimated at 
about 33,000. 

I have &c. 

Fort Cornwallis, 1 (Sd.) George Leith, 

Prince of Wales Island, Lieiit.-Governor. 

The 6th March, 1802. I 

Extract Bengal Public Consultations^ 

8th July, 1802. 

Mr William Hunter, 

Service. 

To C. R. Crommelin, Esquire, 

Secy, to the Government, Public Department. 

Sir. — In obedience to the commands of the Honorable the Vice 
President in Council, conveyed by y our letter of the 4th March, 
I have endeavoured since my arrival on this island to procure 
such information on the state of the Honorable Company's spice 
plantations as appeared interesting — and I have to acknowledge 
the liberal assistance which I have received from the LieuEenant 
Governor, by the communication of materials which greatly 
tended to facilitate my inquiries. Although from the shortness of 
the peiiod, and the infirm state of my health, I am not yet able 
to offer a report that can be deemed complete, I have judged it 
best to avail myself of the present opportunity to send you for the 
information of the Hon'ble the Vice President m Council such an 
account as my time and ability have hitherto offered. 

In a letter from the Lieutenant-Governor of the 6th ultimo, you 
have a complete enumeration of the nutmeg and clove plants in 
the Hon’ble Company's plantation, which it would be unnecessary 
to repeat, I shall therefore confine myself to the points which are 
left untouched in that letter. 

The ground allotted for the Honorable Company's spice plantation 
contains about 130 acres, boiindetl on the west and south sides by 
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a lofty liilL The soi! is sandy, mixed with a redish clay ; near 
the bottom of the hill, the proportion of clay is greater and the 
soil richer than in the parts which are more remote, and its surface 
being lower, it is more retentive of moisture, but there is very 
little black vegetable mould in any part of the ground. In the 
lower parts the trees are found to grow with the greatest luxuriance, 
especially the nutmegs, which require more moisture than the 
cloves. The southern part of the plantation lies on the hank of 
the Ayer Etam, or Black River, and being low ground, is liable 
to be overflowed after heavy rains, as the river then sometimes 
rises suddenly to the height of ten feet above its usual leveL But 
this water soon runs off. It may how'ever be an object to bank 
up this part so as to prevent those casual inundations, which are 
apt to carry off the richest part of the soil. 

The trees, both nutmeg and clove, are planted at the distance of 
fourteen feet, each way from one another; which gives 222 trees 
to an acre. Only between twenty and thirty acres of ground are 
planted, the remainder is not yet cleared — consequently of about 
26,000 trees now in the plantation, not quite 6,000 yet stand in 
the place where they are to remain. Of the remainder, 9,000 are 
seedlings not yet removed from the boxes in which they were 
imported. 

The labour of fifty convicts is appropriated to the cultivation of 
the spices. But the process of clearing the ground is now 
performing by contract; it is usually accomplished in the following 
manner : 

The large trees are first cut down at the distance of six or seven 
feet from the ground, after which the earth is dug away from the 
roots, the ramifications of which are carefully traced to their full 
extent, then the trunk of the tree is cut up into pieces ten or twelve 
feet long ; and of those logs, together with the cuttings of the 
root, and the surrounding brushwood, a pile is formed round and 
below the body of the root and remainder of the trunk. This 
being set on fire the whole mass is reduced into ashes, which 
answer the purposes of manure. By this method, much timber is 
destroyed which would be valuable in any other situation, but the 
price of labour here is so high, that it could not bear the expense 
of transporting. 

The task of cutting down the large trees is executed by Malays, 
at the rate of five dollars per orlong of eight yards square, that is 
about one acre and one-third — ^the remaining operations, necessary 
to bring the ground into a state fit for cultivation, are performed 
by the Chinese, who contract at the rate of twenty dollars per 
orlong. The wood on the Company’s plantation has been cut 
down for some years, so that the remaining expense of executing 
the work may be estimated at twenty dollars per orlong, or fifteen 
dollars per acre, making 1,350 dollars for 90 acres, which would 
suffice for 20,000 trees. ' 
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If ground which has been cleared of wood be neglected^ it is 
eov'erS^ in a short time, with a very troublesome grass known 
by the name of Lalang, which I take to be the Saecharium 
Biandrum of Doctor Roxburgh. The roots, which are jointed at 
every inch, and strike out ramifactions at every joint, penetrate 
the soil to the depth of three or four feet, and the stalks being 
in the language of Botanists, cespetose, that is seven or eight from 
a single root, the rapidity with which they are multiplied may be 
easily conceived. And accordingly in the extraction of these 
consists the principal labour of cultivation. As the trees newly 
planted require shade, it is customary to put a plantain tree into 
the ground along with each of them, at the distance about a foot, 
and it answers still better to plant these two or three months before 
the spice trees which they are intended to shade. Besides this it is 
usual to cover the young tree for two or three months with a coni- 
cal shade of grass. With these precautions the trees thrive very 
well. Those which are brought from Moluccas at an advanced 
period of their growth, are preserved with great difficulty 5 of four 
which measured from nine to fourteen feet, only one, and that the 
smallest, is now alive. It appears from the number of its joints 
to be twelve years old and measures ten feet. But the trees which 
were transplanted very young, have uniformly done well. One 
six years old measures 4*^ feet, and another of seven years is six 
feet high, and its trunk five inches in circumference. The first of 
these put out a shoot last year of. ten inches. Trees when 
transplanted after three or four years may be reckoned to loose 
the growth of two years, but seedlings lose nothing. 

Those trees which have been measured grow more luxuriantly 
than the others; Wt a sufficient quantity of manure for the whole 
cannot he obtained. From the almost constant succession of 
showers on this island, it is seldom necessary to water the plants, 
but it becomes requisite if a week or ten days pass without rain. 

The experiment has not yet been made^ in the Company’s 
plantation, of planting the spices on the declivity of the hill, which 
according to the experience of a planter in Dominica, who 
published some years ago the result of his observations, would 
probably improve the quality of the clove, but I am informed 
that the clove was planted by the late Mr Swaine on the side of 
the hill, near the Waterfall, and thrives as well as in other situa- 
tions. Both the clove and the nutmeg have been planted on the 
top of tbc hill, and are healthy, though of a lower growth than on 
the plain. 

Beyond the hill to the southward of the spice plantation is the 
river Sungey Cluan, on the bank of which is said to be a Mack 
mould, the richest soil in the island. Mr Roebuck’s plantation of 
the spices is near that quarter, and is reported as one of the most 
thriving. . . . 

The nutmeg at Amboyna is said to be in full bearing in ten or 
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twelve years^ hut the clove tree of near twenty years growth^ 
before it produces mucin 

I have &e, 

(Sd.) W. Hunter. 

George TowHj F. W. Island, 21st April 1802. 

P. S. — Since writing the above, I am informed | that Mr 
EoebucFs plantation is near four miles from Surigey Ckan, and 
on a red soil. 

(Sd.) W. Hunter. 

Extract Bengal Public Consultations^ 

29th July, 1804. 

To Thos. Philpot, Esquire, 

Secy, to tbe Govt, in the Public Bepartment 

Sir. — I have been honoured with your letter of the 8th instant, 
accompanying a copy of a letter from Mr Wm. Hunter, dated 
Prince of Wales Island, 21st April last, on the state of the spice 
plantations on that island ; the copy of the Lieutenant-Goveroor^s 
report of the state of those plantations, dated 6th March last, I 
have also received. 

Mr Hunter observes that of 26,000 nutmeg plants now in the 
plantation, only 6,000 have yet been planted out, consequently 
20,000 remain in the nursery, and in the boxes in which they were 
imported. On that account, I am induced to request, you will 
be pleased to suggest to His Excellency the Most Noble the 
Governor-General in Council, that it may be advisable to direct 
Mr Hunter to make every exertion in his power, to have the 
whole planted out, either in the Company’s plantation or dis- 
tributed amongst such gentlemen as are in possession of land fit 
for the growth of this tree, or both ways, as soon as possible, for I 
have found by repeated experience, that tbe nutmeg tree will not 
bear to' be transplanted when advanced in age and size, and have 
Invariably found that the younger they are when transplanted to 
the place they are to remain, the better do they thrive. 

I have &c. 

(Sd.) W. Roxburgh, 
Botanical Superintendent. 

Botanical Garden, 26tli July, 18C^. 

Ordered that a copy of the above letter be sent to the Lieutenant 
Governor of Prince of Wales Island, with the following letter 
from the Secretary : 

To Sir George Leith, Bt., 

Lieutenant-Governor of P. W. Island. 

Sir.— I am directed by His Excellency the' Most Noble the 
Governor-General in Council, to' transmit to you the aecompaBying 
copy of a letter from the Superintendent of the Botanical Garden, 
dated the 26th mstant, and to desire that you will give the 
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necessary directions for plaruing out and disfributmg the nufmeg 
pluriis as recommended by the Superintendent. 

I am &c. 

(Sd.) Thos. Phiipot, 
Sccy. to Govt. Public Department. 
Fort William, 29lh July 1802. 

To C. R. Crommelin, Esquire, 

Si cretary to Government in the Public Department. 

Sir. — In my last of the 21st April, I had the honor to 
communicate such information on the subject of the Hor/ble 
Company’s spice plantations on ihis island as I bad then obtained. 
And I shall now pi'oceed to detail such facts as have occurred 
since the date of that account, together with some corrections and 
farther particulars which longer observation has brought to my 
notice. 

2. As I was obliged to reside some time on the hill on account 
of my health, your letter to the Lieutenant-Governor, dated the 
4th of March, was communicated to me on my retuj*n to town of 
the 11th ultimo, and on the loth the plantation was committed to 
my charge whereby I shall be the better enabled to observe its 
state and to adopt such measures as may appear necessary for its 
improvement. 

3. Respecting the number of spice plants despatched at differ- 
ent times from the Moluccas for this place, which is the subject of 
one of the questions proposed by Dr Roxburgh, the following 
abstract contains all the information that is now procurable : 


Date, 
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3429 

8882 

3647 

15958 

1330 

23940 

24820 

15958 

Nutmegs 

Cloves 







Grand Total. .| 

40778 



Of the large trees a great proportion died on the yoyage and 
many penshed afterwards, so that the fact appears to be fully 
established that the younger the plants are when shipped their 
change of succeeding is the better, and that of all modes the most 
advantageous is tlvat of transporting seedlings or seeds sown in 
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boxes a few days before ^ the ship’s departure. Besides iiiitmegj 
ciove^ sagiierasy and canariiim trees, the Expedition had on board 
one thousand plants of sixty-three different species ; all of which, 
with a¥ery few exceptions, perished during a long and tempestuous 
¥oyage. 

4. Of the nutmeg andcIo¥e trees enumerated in the Lieutenant 
Governor’s letter of the 6th March, there still remain in nursery 
beds 3,231 cloves, 10,131 nutmegs. There are not any now in 
boxes. During the months of April and May there have been 
planted out in their permanent stations nutmegs 820, cloves 1,460. 
The distances at which they are planted, I find are fourteen feet 
for the nutmegs, and fifteen feet for the cloves, being 289 of the 
former and 256 of the latter in an orlong of 80 yards square. 
Consequently the ground required for planting out 10,132 nutmegs 
is 35 orlongs and for 3,231 cloves it is 12^. 

5. The ground, for the clearing of which a contract was made 
with the Chinese, as mentioned in my last, was 50 orlongs ; which 
space will be sufficient to contain all the nutmeg and clove trees 
now in the nursery. But I find in my statement was inaccurate 
in saying that the Chinese were to bring the ground into a state 
fit for immediate cultivation. It is only required of them to dig 
out the roots, fill up the holes and level the ant hills, some of which 
are five or six feet high. These terms have been fulfilled, but a 
considerable labour remains, to level the ground and pulverize 
the soil sufficiently for planting. This cannot with much delay 
be performed by the convicts, great part of whose labour is 
employed in keeping clear the ground already planted. For, 
although the number of these people assigned for the cultivation 
of the spices, is 50; yet those actually employed in the plantation, 
have during the last two months been reduced by sickness, and 
the exigencies of the public service in other departments, to 
thirty-five. As it is of importance that those trees should be 
planted out with as little delay as possible, I have determined with 
the approbation of the Lieutenant-Governor to employ Chinese, 
eii-her by contract or on monthly wages, as may be found most 
advantageous, to complete the preparation of that ground. And it 
may be farther necessary to prepare in the same manner, another 
spot for the reception of the plants which Mr Smith may bring 
with him from the Moluccas. 

6. Since the date of my last I have seen the clove and nutmeg 
trees on the top of the hill. The elevation is said to be 1,700 feet 
above the level of the plain ; and the thermometer in the shade at 
noon seldom rises higher than 76^. The soil in which the trees 
are planted is a hard red clay mixed with sand- There are 55 
clove trees, planted about 15 months ago. The greatest part of 
them look strong and healthy, but their growth is much slower 
than those below. The nutmeg trees are 45, planted only about 
four months. Many of thorn look sickly and may be expected to 
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fail The season unfortunately for them has been iiiiiisually dry. 

7. Besides the nutmeg and clove trees the following useful or 
curious productions of the eastern islands are in the plantations 
canarium 3,032; coco (theabroma cacao) 64; kayu putih (melalacea 
leiicadendrand) 9. There are also two pimento trees which were 
received from the Botanical Garden at Calcutta. 

Although the spice trees in their present situation appear to 
thrive exceedingly well, it might yet be desirable to try them in a 
greater variety of soils and exposures over the island, particularly 
the nutmeg, which delights in a rich soil, would probably answer 
well at Simgoy Cluan. But whether this experiment should be 
made by farther disseminating the Hon’ble Company’s plantation ; 
or by distributing a certain number of trees to proprietors of 
ground in that district I cannot venture to give an opinion. 

9. It would have given me much satisfaction to offer some 
estimate of the produce that may be expected from the plantation ; 
and of the time when it will begin to repay the expense incurred 
by importing the trees and by their subsequent culture, but of the 
data requisite to form such a calculation, viz., the age at which 
the trees attain perfection, and the average quantity of spice which 
they yield when in full bearing, the accounts I have yet seen are 
so imperfect and discordant, that no solid structure can be erected 
on such a foundation. I must therefore decline this disquisition 
until better information can be obtained on those points. 

I have the honor to be &c. 

George Town, Prince of Wales Island, I (Sd.) W. Hunter. 

1st July, 1802. § 

The following statements were forwarded to government by 
Sir George Leith in October 1803, without remarks or comments 
of any kind from himself. Probably they were not then deemed 
worthy of any comment, though at this distance of time they are 
of far more value than the volumes with which the island 
authorities worried their superiors regarding their local quarrels 
and disputes. 

The Trice Current of 1801-2 will be, no doubt, especially 
interesting to many who will compare it with that of half a century 
later. Nutmegs and cloves at the prices of 1801-2 ought to have 
brought large fortunes to individuals, but it does not appear that 
the spirit of planting came over the island till a far later date. 

It will be observed in the first statement that two vessels (one 
of large size) had been built and launched in Pinang, but this is 
the only^ notice up to that date to be found in the records of the 
capabilities of the island for ship-building. Indeed, throughout 
the records are very incomplete (with the exception of the long 
winded disputes between parties) and many long intervals occur 
without any notices. 
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Statement of the Ships and Tonnage arrived at and departed from the Port of Prince of Wales Island 

from the 3£ay 1801 to iOth April 1802 . 
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Price Cwrent of Merchandize, for the year 1801-2, 
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Brown Punjaras 12 „ . , . . , 

«... ,, 

80 
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.... ,, 

90 
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Do. 16 

.... „ 

95 
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Mates of Freight and Insurance in 1801-2. 

Freight. 

Pepper. ... 12 ^ cent. Payable on the sales. 

Tin 4 „ 

Specie .... 2 ,, 

Betelnut. . , 15 ,, 

Rattans. . . 30 ,, 

Insurance from P. W. Island to Bombay 8 ^ cent. 

,, to Calcutta 6 ^ cent. 

Mates of Exchange, 

For Cash @ 3 months siglit. 

Bo. 6 do. 

Do. 9 do. 

These being the established exchange, annually. 

Prince of Wales Island to Calcutta. 

209| Sicca Rupees for 100 Spanish dollars. 

Bombay. 

216 to 218 Rupees for 100 Spanish dollars, 

Madras, 

150 Spanish dollars for 100 Star Pagodas. 

(Sd.) John Baird, 
Master Attendant and Store-keeper. 
(Sd.) George Leith, 

Li eutenan t-Goyernor. 

In February 1803, Mr George Caunter who acted as Super- 
intendent during the absence of Major Macdonald, and after the 
death of that officer, applied for compensation on account of 
expenses incurred by him. He says — It will not, I hope, be 
deemed improper in me to observe that in taking charge of the 
Superintendence of this island, I considered it to be my duty to 
support the credit and dignity of the station to the best of my 
ability, and therefore continued to keep a public table for 
strangers, and to give the usual annual public dinners as had 
been customary with the Superintendents, and I trust the 
expenses thereby incurred will not be deemed lavish when the 
high price of living here is considered, as well as that at different 
times during the above period, considerable fleets and armaments 
a were in the port and some of them for many weeks at a time.^^ 
The bill accompanying this application is in detail, but the 
following is a summary of it ; 
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Tlio Hoirblc Company.^ Bn 

To expenses incurred for house-kee|»ing during 21 
acting as Superintendent of P. W. Island. 

House-keeping, including servants' wages *^6,674 

Wines. 

85 dzs Claret @ ^16 — 117 dzs Madeira @ , 


25 

10 


Port 


9 — 49 ,5 Beer 


Brandy „ J'lO — 2| „ Ch. Brandy ,, 


SA} 3.0S2 


This sum was directed to be paid to Mr Caimter. 
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A GALLOP TO THE BUKIT. 

After the final settlement of the peace with tlie Dutc!^ the 
Kajali of Badong retired to one of the most inaccessible parts of 
the Bnkitj to repair one of the oldest temples in liis kingdom 
which had fallen into decay through neglect and time. Mr Lange 
proposed that I should accompany him on a visit to the old Rajah 
at his retreat, an invitation that I gladly accepted, as it 
afibrded an opportunity of seeing a part of the island which had 
not yet been visited ]>y Europeans. A party of three, of whom 
Mr L. was one, started from Badong one cloudy morning, and 
first proceeded along the road leading to the Biigiuese village 
of Tiibaii, througli which we passed, then to the south- 
ward along a very good road till %ve reached the village of 
Jimbaran, where we dismounted for a few minutes, and were pre- 
sented with a draught of cocoanut milk by the Gustie of that place 
with whom Mr Lange entered into conversation. He had 
seen Mr L."s servant going before us with a gun and wished to know 
if we were on a sporting excursion, for if we were, he would send 
out a number of villagers to beat in the bush for us. On being 
informed that we only intended to visit the Rajah, he expressed 
considerable regret, as the natives of the village and the Bukithad 
heeii making complaints about the mischief which the wild cattle 
and deer had been causing. During our stay P, and myself went 
to see a Pagoda which is in this campong and is the most celebrated 
in the low part of the island. The workmanship is rude 
but the height and dimensions great. It is little else than a 
pile of bricks, with several niches, in which are placed good 
images of Brahma Sec, On resuming our journey we proceeded 
to the West beach, along which we rode for about three miles. 
After this we commenced to ascend by the most break-neck path it 
has ever been my lot to proceed along; — the road from Invei^ned 
to Loch Cafcrine is nothing to it. After ascending several 
hundred feet we had a very fine view of the low land of Badong, 
which is a narrow isthmus of not more than three quarters of a 
mile in breadtli, while the harbour on the East side, nearly land- 
locked by the island of Sarangan, and the high mountains of 
Tabanan and the peak in the back gi’ouiid, formed a very pleasing 
prospect. On attaining this elevation we found a plain extending 
for several miles, strewed with immense bloclcs of coml, with here 
and there a continued ridge running for miles from East to West, 
in a manner similar to what may be seen on the beach below#— 
After crossing this plain, which on the East side is terminated by a 
deep mvine, densely wooded, and which is said to abound with 
game, we came to a more varied part of countjy ; and which 
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presented more appearances of cultivation than the parts we had 
already traversed. Extensive fields, well covered grass, on 
which many cattle were feeding, and wherever it was possible, 
either the mountain paddy or caehang iju was cultivated. Since 
the eruption of Gunong Tambora on the neighbouring island 
of Sumbawa in 1815, the fertility of this place has much increased, 
in consequence of the great shower of aslies wdiich was driven 
here from that volcano. After passing through a large cam pong 
we got a glimpse of the Southern ocean which warned us that we 
were out of our proper track. About 2 p.m. we came to a very pretty 
spot which the guide informed us was that where the Rajah had 
taken up his quarters. Just as we had despatched a messenger to 
announce our arrival, we perceived a crowd coming in the opposite 
direction, which proved to be the Rajah’s bearers with himself 
seated on a chair. We were immediately recognized by the old 
man, wlio gave us a hearty welcome. He must have been a finely 
made man in his youth, as although now upwards of 70 years of 
age there were few if any of his subjects like him in height or 
manly look. When we saw him, he was in extreme dishabille, 
the whole of his dress consisting of a handkerchief about 
his loins. He is said to be an usurper, but is now more firmly 
seated on bis throne than most of the native princes. His brother, 
whose power he had been chiefly instrumental in supporting, died 
about ten years ago, and be seized the throne on his death to 
the exclusion of his nephew. He has an only daughter who was 
formerly married to his nephew, but the latter died in consequence 
of a debauch in opium some years ago. We entered the 
court which was surrounded by a fence of split bamboos, and 
seated ourselves in a balei-baiei or shed, whereafter remaining for 
a few minutes the Rajah came out of his private quarters and 
joined us, when we placed ourselves alongside of him, sitting 
tailor fashion, which is the fashionable manner of holding 
an interview with Royalty here. While Mr Lange and the 
Rajah entered into a long conversation on the politics of the 
island, P. and I proceeded to make inquiries about the 
commissariat department. On getting outside we found Mr L.’s 
servants had arrived and were busily occupied in cooking a sucking 
pig, with a deer which had been trapped that morning and 
presented to the Rajah, besides several fowls which would form 
excellent curry. We then took a stroll for an hour in the 
neighbourhood of the kampong which was situated in as nice a 
little nook as any one would wish to see. A ridge of low hills 
surrounded it on three sides, with small valleys or glens between 
them covered with thick wood. After some time it commenced 
to rain, and we returned to our quarters where we found our dinner 
pretty nearly cooked, and we shortly afterwards sat down to a 
repast than which I have never enjoyed a better, the whole being 
seasoned by those excellent sauces— active exercise and a long fast, 
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altlioiigli we had only one knife, two forks and 3 earthen spoons 
amon^ the three. On applying to our bottle of brandy we found 
that tiie Rajali had made a serious impression on it, in consequence 
of which he was shortly afterwards obliged to retire for his 
afternoon nap, while we went to visit the temple under the 
guidance of the high priest. The inhabitants of this district 
are a more simple and less warlike people than those of the 
plain. Few of them understand the use of fire-arms, theii* 
weapons being spears and krisses. When the fighting men were 
called to Klongkong last war, the hill people occupied Kotti as 
a garrison. On coming out of the enclosure w^e ascended the hills 
to the southward, from the top of which we saw a deep glen 
before us, with thick brushwood on both sides ; down this glen 
w^as a very steep path, by which w'e descended, and then ascended 
by an equally steep path on tlie opposite side, to about the same 
level as we had left. Here we found a gate through wdiich we 
entered and found ourselves in the outer court of the temple or 
Tampa Dewa. In the centre under a sort of arch, were two 
images said to be those of Vishnu and Bramah with several busts 
on each side very w^ell executed. We then entered a porch under 
a pagoda of seven stories, and found a square of about 40 feet 
each \vay, on wdiich w^ere many well cut images of men, birds, 
beasts &c. On going through a door to the left and proceeding 
a few yards out of the temple, we found ourselves standing on the 
edge of a precipice of about 900 feet high, against the base of 
which the sea was dashing- From this position we perceived that 
the outer part of the temple, which resembled the other two parts, 
but on a larger scale, was hanging over the hollowed out precipice 
with a high pagoda outside of all, about I should suppose 70 feet 
in height. I have seen the pagoda from the adjacent sea when it 
appeared a small white speck on the edge of the cliff. The work- 
manship on the wdiole was very well executed, particularly that 
which had been done within the last few months. The priest 
assured us that during the strongest gale, the wdnd does not blow 
against the Tampa Dewa. We returned to our quarters at sun-set 
and being very tired I was soon fast asleep under a mat shed, 
open to the wind at the sides. The Rajah was very anxious that 
we should remain with him some days, and form a shooting party. 
However we declined, but arrangements were made for a great 
hunting to take place early the following season. There are many 
wild bulls and deer in a wooded valley on the East side of the 
Bukit which the natives were complaining of being very destructive 
to their crops. Mr L. promised them two kegs of gun-powder, with 
plenty of balls for an early day next monsoon, when the Rajah 
would assemble about 2,000 persons and surround the valley, and 
thus force them to run out by a narrow pass, where a number of 
good marskmen would be placed to pick them off. Mr L. had 
been on such a party before, but the natives were not allowed 
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fire-arms and tbe consequence was tliat several ‘persons lost tlieir 
lives from the attack of an infuriated bull. Early on tlie following 
morning we started, and after a pleasant but dangerous ride, 
during wMcb. both P. and myself had severe spills, we arrived at 
Kotti about 11 a.m., very well pleased with our excursion. 

A VISIT TO TABAXAX. 

On landing from the ship one afternoon about the beginning of 
November, 1 met Mr L. on horseback, who informed me that he 
was OB his way to visit the Bajali of Tabanan at his capital, a 
town of the same name as his country, and about thirty miles 
distant. He invited me to accompany him, if I chose to make 
haste and overtake him on the way to Sessi, which lies along 
the west beach at the distance at about seven miles. 1 accordingly 
lost no time in getting a horse saddled and in a short time overtook 
Mr Lange who was proceeding along the sandy beach at an easy 
pace. About two miles before we arrived at Sessi the appearance 
of the coast changed from a sandy to a black rocky beach. This 
is hoiloived out into many strange caves, pillars and arches by the 
action of the water, which breaks along the reef with a noise 
resembling thunder, and which I have heard at a distance of about 
five miles on a quiet evening. 

Sessi is the shipping port of the Mamonih country, which is 
one of the most valuable and extensive in tbe island. They took 
an active part in the late war with the Dutch, but as the two 
neighbouring states of Badong and Tabanan were friendly to the 
foreigners, they had enough to do to take care of their own territory 
without joining the main army, which was during the last few 
years combatting with the Dutch in the Northern and N. E. parts 
of the island. The natives in their wars prefer fighting in small 
parties and the great object is to take prisoners, who are ransomed 
or sold as slaves, and thus afford a profit to the captors in a man- 
ner similar to what was practised in our own country during the 
feudal ages. On one occasion last year the fishermen of Badong 
brought in about a dozen canoes with their crews, whom they had 
captured off Sessi. Mr Lange bought them for a few dollars and 
immediately set them free, with the understanding that they were 
to assist in shipping rice off from Sessi when required, which they 
continued to do faithfully. We slept that night at the rice store 
of Mr L. The following morning at day-light we remounted our 
horses, and after proceeding about two miles further along the 
beacli we struck off into the interior through an extensive 
plain of fine rich grass several miles in breadth. On enquiring as 
to the reason of this plain remaining uncultivated, unlike the other 
parts of Bally, I was informed that it was near the boundary of 
Mamonili and Tabanan , and for the last three years the frontiere of 
both territories had been unsafe, owing to the war which was at 
that time going on betweeli the two countries, discord and dis- 
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satisfactioii liaYing been fomented among tlie chiefs who were 
formerly good friends^ which it will take years of peace to restore 
to their former state. 

I experienced a very pleasing sensation while galloping along 
this plain^ which had a gradual ascent in it, with a high range of 
monntaios before ns in the distance, and which on that morning 
were particularly clear, with the burning mountain of Batur in 
the centre, throwing immense volumes of smoke into the air, which 
could be traced for a long way through the clear blue sky. This 
mountain range has not yet been visited by Europeans. On the 
north side is situated Jaga-raga where the Dutch received a 
severe repulse two years ago, and were in consequence obliged to 
turn their attack into a blockade for the remainder of the year. 
Our route after entering Tabanan w^as sometimes in the beds of 
rivers, which at this season were of small size compared with what 
they are in the rainy season, at others up the face of the steep hills, 
along bridle paths which nothing but a Sumbawa pony could 
accomplish. The country throughout was very well watered, nor 
was there the smallest piece of ground left uncultivated. After 
riding about two hours, we came to an extensive plain, intersected 
by a fine straight road, with trees planted at regular intervals along 
the sides, which with the high mountains and cool breeze reminded 
me very much of some of our pleasant walks at home. Over the 
whole country were scattered many campongs or hamlets, which 
with their detached appearance, gave a sure indication of a 
good internal government. About 9 a. m. after crossing a 
small river and ascending the opposite bank, we came to a large 
plain, in the middle of which, on a slight elevation, nearly sur- 
rounded by streams, the town of Tabanan is situated. It had a 
very pleasing appearance on emerging from the valley through 
which we had been proceeding for half an hour before. The whole 
plain seemed covered with rice fields, in the greater number of 
which the natives were busy preparing the soil and planting the 
grain. A few miles from the town there was a narrow bridge 
thrown over a gorge, said to be several hundred feet deep, with a 
stream at the bottom, which we could scarcely hear, but it could 
be traced for a considerable distance along the plain. I must say 
that it required considerable nerve to ride over the narrow bridge, 
with nothing but dense brushwood in the valley below. About 
10 A. M. we rode into the town of Tabanan, which has a very res- 
pectable appearance on entering, one long street with high trees 
leading into the town. As the road leads up the face of a hill, there 
were a series of causeways, about every hundred feet apart, to 
render it level, but at an angle too great for wheeled carriages ^ 
as the whole traffic however is carried on by ponies with paniers, or 
by slaves, no inconvenience is experienced. It is only in Badong 
that wheeled vehicles are made use of, which are di'awn by bullocks. 
We rode through the market place at the time of doing business 
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wliicli obIj occupies an hour, and observed here as in other places 
on the island, that all the trading is carried on by the women. 
In the market place wei'e two of the largest Banyan trees I lia¥e 
ever seen, near the top of which were perched lookout-houses, from 
whence a w'atcli is kept night and day, and no^ doubt our approach 
was leported a considerable lime before our arrival. Alihoiigh there 
had been no Europeans in that part of the country for iip^vards of 
three months, the nadves did not express the least astonishment at 
our approach. Pour years ago Mr L. had an old country Captain 
superintending his rice-store %>ho was expelled and made a narrow 
escape with his life, in consequence of threatening to withdraw 
the sun previous to an eclipse. He was a little cracked, of which 
the Rajah was aware, and he took means to protect the old man, 
but he was obliged to be off the following morning, nor will any 
permission induce him to go back again. Near to the market 
place are the walls of the Rajah’s Kraton or Palace. On our 
arrival at Mr L.’s' house he sent to report our arrival to the Rajah, 
who being at that time occupied with a court of justice, was 
unable to see us at once, but would be ready to receive us in the 
afternoon. He sent several of his servants to wait on us with 

f fates, knives and forks, while the oldest wife of Singkee, Mr 
/s. manager at Taban;\n, soon cooked us an excellent breakfast. 
In the course of my visits to different parts of the island, I have 
often been surprised at the quick manner in which a dinner can 
be prepared. The fowls which we were nearly riding over, on 
entering the gate, are immediately killed, and being dipped in hot 
water are speedily divested of the feathers and an excellent soup 
is made, which with the addition of a good curry forms a capital 
meal for hungry horsemen. At 8 p. m. we dressed and pro- 
ceeded to visit the Rajah at his palace. On entering the gate at 
the market place the standard of Holland was hoisted in honor of 
Mr Lange who repre eats that gover. me. t on iha island. We then 
entered a large open space surrounded by a high wall, with a door 
on the light side through which we passed^ and found ourselves in 
an' open square, with several sheds, under which were ranged 
many . pikes with beautiful gold heads and rows of Birmingham 
muskets, in first rate order. We went through three similar 
courts, each eiihTed by narrow doors, till on passing the fourth we 
found the Rajah seated in the verandah with his prime' minister. 
He is a pleasant looking young man, of about 24 years of age, of a 
much lighter complexion and more effeminate appearance than 
most of the Balinese. He spoke Malay very well and has at all 
times been very favourable to European intercourse. He gave 
us a very cordial reception and invited us to sit down along side 
of him and his Prime Minister, at a table covered with a variety of 
fruits and wines in decanters. My companion entered into a long 
discourse with him on the politics of the island, the appearance 
of the crops, ■ results of cockfight &c. While seated in the 
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verandali we saw a pretty little two or three years of 
playing in the Court before us, who was ihe Rajah’s only daughter; 
she was very fair, bur as children the natives are always rrni eh 
fairer than in after life. The father of the present Rajah died 
when he was about eight years of atre, and the government was 
carried on by a conimittee of several peisons til! he attained a 
suitable age, of whom our friend the present chief adviser was one 
of the principal members. This last appeared to be a man of few 
words, as he sat quietly chewing siri during the time of our in- 
terview, but I understand great dependance is placed on him. I 
could not help drawing a comparison between him and our own 
little premier. Both of them appear to have no small idea of their 
own importance, although our friend was evidently no disciple 
of Brummeil, as the extraordinary sounds which proceeded from 
Ms throat plainly indicated. The Rajah promised to visit my 
ship on our return from China, and expressed a great desire that 
I should bring an Enulish wdfe with me as he had never seen an 
European lady. On leavi^, he said he wished to see us before 
starting in the morning. We then took a stroll through the 
town, which had a pleasing appeamnce of order and comfort. On 
the following morning at daybreak we waited on the Rajah, and 
after partaking of a cup of tea and some slight refreshments, we 
mounted our horses about 6 a. m. and proceeded in a direct course 
for Badong, passing through the mi«ldle of the Mamonih country 
and whenever it was possible we put our horses to the gallop. We 
returned by a more direct road than we came by, as we did not 
go near the beach but proceeded across Mamonih into Badong, 
and passed through the large town of Badong, where is a consi- 
derable palace, occupied by a nephew of the Rdah Cassuman, 
whose heir he will be if he outlives the old man. Here resided for 
about two years a German who was sent by the Dutch Govern- 
ment to collect Sanskiit writings. Our course the whole way to 
Badong was through a succession of well cultivated plains, which 
began to be monotonous, as one was just a ty pe of the other. 
There is a large town in Mamonih near the Badong territory 
which has a series of mud forts built round it, which had defied 
all the attempts of old CassnraaMs general to take it by force or 
stratagem. From the town of Badong we had a sharp gallop 
along a very good road to Kotti, where we arrived about 11 o’clock. 

R. B. O’. 
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1845o It having come to the kno%vledge of the Authorities at 
Singapore, that a number of individuals of different nations were 
detained in slavery at Pahang, having been sold there hy pirates, 
the H'» C. Steamer Diana, Captain Congalton, was sent 
in March this year to effect their release. The Tomungong of 
Johore went in the Steamer for the purpose of facilitating negotia- 
tions with his brother functionary, the Bindahara of Pahang. 
On the arrival of the steamer at Pahang the Bindahara was m 
the interior of the country, and the period of the ste amer^s stay 
being limited only a few captives could be released. Three 
Cochin-chinese, 1 man and 2 women, were sent on board by the 
Tomungong, while two Cochin-chinese men and two natives of the 
island of Bali made their escape to the steamer, and the whole 
seven were brought to Singapore. One of the Cochin-chinese 
men stated that he, with his wife and daughter, had been captured 
on the coast of Cochin-china, by Malay pirates, about 13 years pre- 
viously and that they had been sold at Indow on the E. coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, and subsequently taken to Pahang, where they 
became slaves to the sister of the Rajah (Bindahara). His wife 
and daughter still remained in slavery with about 150 Cochin- 
chinese, most of w^hom had been circumcised and had become 
nominal Mahomedans. The Balinese said that they had been 
petty traders and passengers on board Bugis prabus which had 
gone to Pahang to trade, and that the nakodahs of these prahus 
had sold them as slaves, this being by no means an unusual 
practice of theii*s in regard to their poorer passengers. Amongst 
the slaves rescued through the intervention of the Tomungong was 
a boy who had been kept in slavery at Pahang for some jeara 
and who was said to be an European. On being brought to 
Singapore he was found reduced to a very low state by want 
of food and cruel treatment, and had very much the appear- 
ance of a Malay Albino, his forehead and the upper part of 
the head being low and retreating, the mouth and lower part 
of the face prominent and his vision very imperfect. The medical 
men nevertheless pronounced him to be a true European by 
descent. Enquiiies were made in Java and elsewhere, but nothing 
could be learnt regarding his parentage, or the place fi-om which 
he had been carried away into slavery. He was sent to the Free 
School at Singapore, the name of Joseph Pahang being bestowed 
upon bim, and in due time he was placed as an apprentice on board 
the Government steamer where he is at present in the capacity of 
an assistant Engineer, During the month of October fifty persons, 
men, women and children, were brought by the steamer Diana 

Continued fiom p. 746 vol. iw 1860. 
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and the Gun-boat from Pabang to Singapore, A number of these 
poor people were natives of Bali from whence they had been 
taken to Pahang by a Bugis nakoda who had bought them ffom 
their owners. Some were slaves from the operation of the Balinese 
law and some had been kidnapped for the purpose of being sold to 
the Bngts slave dealer. 

A noted Malay pirate having been tried and convicted ©f piracy 
before the Court of J udicature at Singapore was executed in the 
month of April. After he had been condemned he made the 
following statement to the authorities: — I was born at Linga 
and am now 39 years old. I left Linga and settled at Rhio at 
the age of 15 at which place I cultivated a piece of ground 
with fruit trees and vegetables for 17 years, afler which I was 
sent for by — — of Tanjong Surat in J ohore. I left my plan- 
tation In charge of my aunt and went over, he sent for me 
to assist him in cutting wood — I afterwards became indebted to 
to this man to the amount of 80 reals copper, in consequence of 
which he desired me to pirate and to pay on the debt. — I at first 
refused, saying that I was afraid of the English Government, — he 
told me that his own sons would go with me and to have no fear, 
he also threatened to take my child if I would not consent. My 
last adventure about 11 months ago was to Panosok or Lompattan, 
and the force consisted of 3 boats containing 7 or 8 men in each. 
The names of the men in the same boat with me and of which I 
was Panglima, are &c. &c. and all Siak men, also a Jambi 

man 5 in the other boat was Panglima and is a native of 

Singapore, with whom w^ere four Siak men and two J ohore men ; 

in 3ie other boat was Panglima, with him were 6 men. We 

arrived at Panosok or Lompattan in a day and a night, and remain- 
ed at anchor for 3 days and on the 6th day a Tringanu prow 
came and neared my boat asking for betelnut, I gave 4 nuts, and 
the prow pulled away, the two other Panglimas then reproached 
me and asked why I did not attack the prow. I said I did not 
do it because I was acquainted with the nacodah of the prow, 
Bramin, they then were very much vexed with me, and asked if 
he was my father that I should spare him. I was consequently 
forced to join in giving chase and capturing the prow, which made 

to the shore. and I fired but missed our aim, — — fired and 

shot a man at which the rest of the crew jumped overboard and 
escaped into the jungle; we boarded the prow and found one man 
dead, plundered every thing on board and returned to Tanjong 
Surat, leaving tbe prow and the dead body. — I remained there four 
days and started again with my family to cut wood on the coast 
of Johore. I met Inche Yaijah between Taniong Surat and Booi ; 
he fired at my boat, but I told him not to fire but to come along- 
side if he wanted anything. I was then seized, tied and brought 
to Singapore, my wife and children were taken to Johore. The 
other Panglima and men named above are to be found at Tanjong 
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Surat and Booi tvliere they reside and cany on piracy, from one 
year’s end to another. I have frequently been out piratin*^ before 
aivd have captured a Cochin Chinese tope besides other craft. I 
have only met the p:im-boar. once, she did not chase our boats as 
I believe we were thought to be too small for pirate boats, besides 
it being useless to give chase as we always go coasting and have 
no difficulty in escaping into the forest ; if — -’s house was 
searched I am certain some of the goods taken from the Tringanu 
prow must be found, the goods so plundered are generally sold at 

the neighbouring islands and the coast of Johore 1 y -and the 

proceeds shared amongst us. I did not see the Tomungong when 
I was seized and taken, nor was I aware of his being present, but 
I was afterwards told he was. I was told by the Jannong that the 
men at Tanjong Surat and Booi pay a yearly tribute for the 

privilege of pirating. Panglima was once employed as Juru- 

mudi m the Government gun-boat, and often boasted that he was 
not afraid of her, as he generally knew her movements. The 
Cochin Chinese tope I speak of was burnt, after being pil- 
laged, and the crew put in a sampan to go at their pleasure as 
they made no resistance, otherwise they certainly would have been 
killed, the usual treatment with us. The only way I think Go- 
vernment can put down piracy is by employing fast pulling sampans 
and w’ell manned, to coast about at Lompattan and Pulo Tingi. 
I am aware of my approaching end, all I have stated is the truth, 
and my only wish is that I may have a priest (Mahomedan) to 
prepare myself for the next world.^’ 

In August H, M. S, Agincourt, having on board the Naval 
Commander-in-Chief, Sir jl^T. Cochrane k.c.b., accompanied by 
the Steamers Pluto, Vixen and Nemesis, paiti a visit to Borneo 
Proper, where the Admiral had an intervi<*w with the Sultan. 
Reparation was demanded for the detention and confinement of 
two British subjects subsequent to the conclusion of the agreement 
between the British Government and the Sultan. The Sultan 
replied that he was not in fault, that the act had been committed by 
Pangeran Usop, who was too powerful to be coerced by him, but 
that tie Admiral might take measures against him, Pangeran 
Usop was summoned to explain his con<luct, but ^' ould not come i 
the Steamera therefore took up positions oflT his house and 
the Vixen fired a shot through the roof which was atiswered by 
his firing upon the Steamer. The three Steamers then opened 
their fire and in ten minutes the house was completely riddled 
by the shot. Usop and his followei's fled into the Jungle and 
his house was plundered by the populace. Twenty brass guns 
were found which were presented by the Admiral to the SuTtan, 
two being^ kept to be sold for the benefit of the men who had 
been detained in slavery. The fleet then proceeded to Malludu 
to attack the stronghold of Seriff Osman a noted pirate, and 
on the 19th; twenty four boats containing 550 men, under the 
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cominaBd of Captain Talbot, attacked the forts, wbich were three 
in number, mounting eleven heavy ship’s guns and protected by 
a large boom bound round with ship’s cables. The defence was 
so deteriBined that it it was €fiy minutes before a passage could be 
opened through tlie boom. ^As hoon as the boats got through 
the enemy fled in all directions. The forts and town were des- 
troyed and the brass guns, 25 in number, brought away. The 
loss on the part of the British force was 6 killed and 15 wounded, 
two mortally ; Mr Gibbard m.*te of the Wolverine, was the only 
officer killed. The loss of the enemy was very severe, many of 
the chiefs being killed. 

The bodies of several noted Sulo and Lamm pirate chiefs were 
found amongst the slain. Many articles belonging to European 
vessels wei'e found in the town, such as chain cables, a long boat, 
ship’s bells, one being marked “ Wilhelm Ludwig, Bremen.” 
Two natives of Manila made their escape from the pirates, and 
reported that there were others of their countrymen still in 
captivity. 

During the month of January some pirate prahus shewed them- 
selves on the coast of Choribon (Java) and attacked and pillaged 
a native trading prahu. The gim-boats belonging to the residency 
being under repair, the Resident fitted up two large prahus with 
the guns of the cruizers and sent them out. On the 15th they 
fell in with one of the pirate boats and a hard fight ensued, which 
ended in the capture of the pirate, five of her crew being killed. 
Three of the Dutch sailors were slightly wounded. The boats 
shortly afterwards encountered two of the pirate prahus at the Boom- 
pijes islands but they made their escape. Six small trading 
prahus with their crews were however liberated. During the 
first part of this year the whole of the north coast of Java from 
Anjer to Japara w^as infested by pirates, who in small prahus 
manned by from 12 to 15 persons, attacked and pillaged the small 
trading and fishing craft. A prahu having a crew of 4 natives 
and two European lads, 11 and 16 years of age, was attacked 
near the island of Mandalika by a pirate prahu manned by 7 
persons. They pillaged the boat and took 3 of the natives and one 
of the Europeans, but were forced to abandon the boat on the 
appearance of a gun boat. Between thirty and forty pirate prahus 
were reported to be cruizing in the Straits of Sunda. On the 
coast of Bantam a native boat was attacked by three pirate prahus; 
the juragan of the boat was killed in the skirmish and the crew and 
passengers forced overboard. Some of them reached the land, but 
three were missing. The pirates were said to tripang fishers from 
Linga« In the end of April a prahu belonging to the Dutch 
Government on its way from one place on Banka to another, was 
atiacked, taken aud burnt by a prahu, which was at the time 
supposed to be manned by tripang fishers from Linga, but was 
afterwards ascertained to have been commanded by a noto- 
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1 ‘ious Malay pirate Bamed Panglima Mat^ and who in the 
beginning of 1847^ was captured in the neighbourhood of Singa- 
pore by the Tomimgong of Johore, and delivered over to the 
Butch authorities at Rhio. In the beginning of June the 
sloop of war de Haai/' lieut Hooft, left Makassar to operate 
ao*ainst the pirates who were reported to be assembling in large 
force near the island of Salayer with the view of attacking 
the island of Boneralte. On the 5th the Haai discovered 
at anchor near island of Kalatua eight piratical vessels^ three 
large and five small, lying in a line with their heads towards 
the sea and protected by two batteries on shore, in front of a small 
village. The Haai masked hei*self and shewed a foreign flag, 
and w'orked in as far as she could, and on the 6th, at half past 
one in the afternoon, having got as close as possible to a reef lying 
between her and the pirates^ she hoisted the Dutch flag, and un- 
masking her guns commenced a warm cannonade which was 
promptly returned by the prahus, which were strongly manned, 
and by the batteries on shore. The engagement was kept up 
until half past five, when the pirates ceased firing and retreated on 
shore with their small arms and a few lillas, taking shelter in the 
jungles. The Haai gave them a parting salute wdtn grape, which 
threw them into the greatest disorder, and shells were thrown into 
the jungle which it is thought did considerable execution. The 
number of the pirates w'as estimated at 300 men. The tide having 
fallen it was found impossible to take possession of the prahus 
that evening and the Haai was obliged to move further out and 
remain under sail for the night. The next morning it was found 
that four of the smaller vessels had made their escape. The 
prahus which remained were recognised by an old pirate on board 
the man-of-war as Illanu!i vessels, three of them being from 
70 to 80 feet long and the other from 50 to GO. The prahus were 
burnt along with the village, and the guns found in the prahus 
and in the batteries, 6 and 8 pounders, were destroyed. Three 
new prahus were found in the jungle with a quantity of provisions, 
all of which were burnt. On the 28th June a Lanun prahu was 
attacked and seized by a native officer of the Menado Residency 
(Java). The pirates had approached the shore for the purpose 
of procuring water when they were attacked by three prahus and 
refusing to surrender were all killed. Twenty one captives 
were found in the vessel who 'were forthwith liberated. 
On the 19th September iwo pirate prahus having anchored 
near the island of Bawean were beaten off* by the inhabitants after 
some shots had been exchanged. Two native merchant vessels 
on their way from Baton to Solor were chased near Adenara by 
five pirate prahus which were concealed behind the island of 
Batutara. One of the vessels fell into the hands of the pirates 
who plundered her and took pn$onei*s 20 persons, who, with 
the commander, composed the crew. The vessel was afterwards 
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drifted upon the shore of the island of Solor. Treaties were this 
year made with the chief of Sim pang and Matam (west coast of 
Borneo) for the suppression of piracy in these parts. 

1846. In the beginning of May this year a Cocliin-Chinese 
tope was attacked in the Straits of Singapore by two sampan 
puckats manned by Chinese and a few Malays. The Cochin 
Chinese beat the pirates off, but not before several of the crew had 
been severely wounded. In June a Chinese boat containing five 
men was returning from Singapore to a neighbouring island, when 
it was attacked by a prahu containing seven Malays and one 
woman. The Malays fired upon the boat, killing four of the 
Chinese, the fifth hiding himself below. The Malays then 
plundered the boat of its contents consisting of 10 piculs of rice 
and some opium. Two Malay boats having gone to an island near 
the Carimons, in the Straits of Malacca, to collect gutta percha, 
when near the island were attacked by two large pralius manned 
by Galang Malays. The pirates fired several times, by which one 
man was wounded and the rest jumped into the water and swam 
ashore. The pirates rifled the boats, sank one of them and 
departed. The party on shore then swam off to the remaining 
boat with which they made the best of their way to Singapore. 

In July the English fleet under Sir J. T. Cochrane, having 
captured the town of Brune, proceeded towards the north of 
Borneo. When they arrived at Ambong, which had been visited 
only two months before by Sir E. Belcher, who had been well 
received by the inhabitants, on which account Admiral Cochrane 
was desirous to make them some presents, it was found that the 
Illanun pirates settled at Tam passu k had about a fortnight pre- 
viously destroyed the town of Ambong and driven the inhabitants 
into the jungle, declaring that the same ruin should be dealt out 
to every other place which might wish to trade with Europeans. 
The Admiral having satisfied himself of the correctness of this 
statement determined to pay a visit to Tampussiik, and on the 31st 
the squadron got under weigh and proceeded in the direction of 
that place. A large prahu was soon afterwards observed pulling 
towards the entrance of the Tampassuk river, but its retreat 
Into the river being cut oJff by the Phlegethon steamer, it was 
captured by the boats. It was found to be a regular Lanun 
war pmhu, sixty feet long, and canying one long twelve-poimder 
and two bmss six-pound swivels. It was rigged for sixty oars, 
with regular boarding-nets, but had only twenty men and the 
commander on board; in the stern sheets was a massive teak 
coffin handsomely ornamented. On the chief being brought on 
the quarter deck and asked to what nation he belonged, and why 
he had so many arms in his vessel, he at once replied I am an 
Illanun and a pirate chief. I sailed from hence with four other 
vessels on a cruise. One of the officers died, and with a portion 
®f my crew I am now bringing him to his home for decent burials” 
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He said tbe officer bad died a natural deafb^ -but on tbe coffin 
being opened the body was found covered with wounds which had 
evidently produced death. Tbe chief then aclinowledged that he 
had been engaged with some Balinini w’ar-boets in w'hich the 
officer had met his death. A Spaniard on board the steamer 
PMegetbon, who had been released from slavery at Briin6 by the 
Admiral in the previous year, recognised a man in the prahu as the 
person w’ho had taken him prisoner, and who had murdered the 
master of the Spanish vessel to which he belonged when it was 
attacked. Two other Spaniards were found in the prahu who 
declared they had been captured off the coast of Luzon and had 
since been compelled to labour as slaves on board the piiate pjahus. 
Orders w'ere then given to handcuff' the chief and his follow’ers, 
but the chief, endeavoring to strike Captain Boss a blow in the 
face, jumped overboard followed by all his people and made for 
the shore. They were followed and brought on board and after 
much resistance secured. The Admiral and Mr Brooke then 
went on shore and had an interview with the Illaiiim Eajah, and 
endeavored to induce him to renew the engagements into which 
he had entered last year to refrain from piracy, but w^hieh had 
been broken by his persistance in piracy, and the attack on Ambong 
for having supplied the Samarang with provisions. Twenty four 
horn’s were given him to consider the matter, but as no signs of 
submission W’ere made, on the 1st August a force of seamen and 
marines under the command of Captain McQuhae of the Daedalus 
was sent into the river which destroyed the town with the war 
prahus and canoes. Another expedition under Captain Mundy 
of tbe Iris destroyed a piratical town situated on the river 
Pandassan about 10 miles to the N. E. of Tampassuk, It w^as 
found deserted, the inhabitants having retired into the jungle. 
Piles of English ballast were found on the quays, a ship^s hell, 
English cor&ge, powder and quantities of native arms. On the 
3rd August the squadron w’eighed and stood to the northward, 
and in the afternoon three large prahus W'Ore observed standing 
along shore under a press of sail, w'hich were speedily chased 
by the Eoyalist and Eingdove. On the Boyaiist getting 
near the prahus, they separated and pulled for the shore. 
The boats were got out and gave chase. One of the prahus 
got so close to the shore that the crew jun ped overboard and 
s\vam to the land, the prahu being captured and destroyed. One 
of the gigs followed the largest prahu, which finding such a 
snifdl enemy to deal with, faced about and opened a fire of 
musketry and then endeavoured to board. This was avoided and 
a heavy fire kept up on the prahu until the other gig came up. 
Alany of tlie pirates w^re killed and some of them jumped over 
board and swam to the gig clinging with one hand to the gunnel 
and attaching the crew with their krisses. The prahu w^as at last 
captured when ten men were found dead on board. Out of her 
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cr(fW of forty only a few got on shore. The prahii w^as destroyed 
and she third vessel effected her escape in the dark. At this time 
the Ringdove was sent in pursuit of three suspicious looking 
pralms which were standing towards the island of Balambaiigan. 
The Ringdove having got into shoal water the boats w^ere sent 
in pursuit and found the prabus run on shore and deserted by 
their crews. They were loaded with rice &c. and no guns or 
arms of any kind were on board. The boats then returned to the 
brig and the prahus were immediately manned and stood off from 
the shore. The commander of the brig wishing to examine into 
their character ordered one of the prahus to he brought to the 
brig, and one of them being taken possession W’as brought alongside 
the' liingdove*', the crew rowing it themselves and apparently 
not being at all alarmed. A guard of three marines and several 
seamen w'ere in the prahu, w ho were suddenly attacked by the 
pirates on the prahu beirg made fast to the brig, one marine 
being killed, and tw'o marines and a seaman severely W'ounded. 
One of the pirates with his spear mortally wounded the master of 
the Ringdove, and the rope which attached the prahu to the 
vessel being cot ibe pirates made for the shore. They w'ere 
immediately followed by the boats, and a desperate encounter 
ensued, the pirates retreating' below, and thrusting at the seamen 
through the bambu- flooring with their spears. They refused 
all quarter, and w ere killed to a man, the prahu being sunk by 
the gun of the pinnace. The Iris at this time separated from the 
fleet, with the Hazard and Phelegethon, under the command of 
Captain Mixndy, with orders to revisit Brune and, if possible, 
enter into negotiations with the Sultan, and to attack Haji Samau 
wherever he might be found. This man was one of the Brune 
chiefs who had been most active in the hostilities against the 
English, and who had fled from Brune when it was captured by 
the Admiral. Orders were also given to expel the lllaniins entirely 
iVoiB tliese shores. On reaching Kimanis it was found that Haji 
Saman wt.s fortifying himself in the Mambakut river six miles 
from Kimanis, and had threatened to attack that place if the people 
allowed communication with the English. It was accordingly 
determined to attack this chief, and on the 16th August the boats 
were sent up the river Mambakut. Attempts w'ere made to 
prevent the ascent of the boats by sending down heavy rafts of 
bambus and by fixing a large boom across the river, but these 
obstacles being overcome, the force found themselves in front of a 
small fort which immediately opened fire upon the leading boat. 
Haji Saman was recognised in the battery, but as soon as the 
boats passed tbe boom he fled with all his Borneo followers and 
the fort was speedily captured and destroyed. The force then 
ascended the river still further and on the 17th had another engage- 
ment with Haji Saman, which ended in his flying into the jun^e. 
During this exeursion one man was killed and fourteen w'ounded. A 
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number of tbe cMefs on this coast entered into engagements for the 
suppression, of piracy and to protect the persons and properly of 
shipwrecked or distressed Europeans who might be driven on their 
shoreSo The Iris and Hazard afterwards proceeded north for the 
purpose of destroying Sarang, the last remaining stronghold of the 
lilanuns on this coast. It was described as being situated on a 
river^ only a few miles from the Batumandi, off which the boats 
of the Royalist had destroyed the two Illaimn prahus in the begin- 
ning of the month. On arriving off the river on which the town 
of Sarang was situated, preparations were made for the attack, but 
such heavy weather came on that the ships were obligedto run into 
Malludu bay where they we"*e detained for about ten days by the 
stormy weather. It was then found that tbe inhabitants of Sarang, 
having been joined by the fugitives from Pandassan and Tampas- 
suk, had gone with their families and goods across the country 
to the large piratical settlement of the Lanuns at Tunku on the 
eastern coast of Borneo. Thus the lilanuns after having been for 
so many years settled on this coast, which they had rendered a 
terror to the honest trader, and exercising a most pernicious 
influence on the inhabitants, repressing ail tendency to a settled 
industry and imbuing them with their own lawless and piratical 
disposition, were finally driven off, it is to be hoped for ever. 

The Dutch Government found it necessary to issue an order in 
March of this year, requiring all prahus belonging to Linga 
which wished to fish for tri pang on the coasts of Java and Sumatra, 
to provde themselves with passes from the Resident of Rhio. 
All prahus found unprovided with these passes, or with passes 
contradictory of the description of the prahus using them, were to 
be detained, and the local authorities were authorised on any emer- 
gency to employ fishing prahus and to man and arm them, if the 
gun-boats were not sufficient to suppress robbery and piracy. In 
this year the Rajah of Potta (on the coast of Flores) a depen- 
dency of the Sultan of Bima, seized the cargo of a vessel wrecked 
on that coast and reduced the crew to slavery. The schooner 
lancier was immediately despatched to Bima to make representa- 
tions to the Sultan. This prince was found well inclined ; he 
acknowledged that the conduct of the Rajah of Potta was culpa- 
ble and undertook to punish him. In the month of May he sent 
an expedition of 1,000 men against the Rajah, w'ho was deprived 
of his dimities by order of the Sultan. The Lancier saved 
three trading vessels which had been attacked by pirates, and 
the commander, Captain Bruining, stirred up the Sultan of Sum- 
ha wa to a great zeal far the repression of piracy. O wing to 
the activity of this officer the Salayer islands, a favorite rendevouz 
of the Lanuns, were effectually cleared of them, and the inhabit- 
ants who had formed intimate relations with the pirates were led 
to break off all intercourse with them. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE ISLAND BAWEAN.* 

B A WEAN, or following its old naine Lubek, forming a portion of 
tbe Residency of Sourabaya, lies about sixteen Dutch (forty-eight 
English) miles to the north of Ujong Pangka, on 5^ 90’ South 
latitude and 112® 38’ W. longitude (Greenwich) and contains 
about 3.6 square (Dutch) geographical miles or 44 English miles. 

The whole island is surrounded by a great number of reefs and 
rocks, many of the latter being under water, which renders the 
approach, from south and east in particular, very difficult, and even 
dangerous for vessels whose draught exceeds nine feet. Notwith- 
standing this, many places of anchorage are found in the bays 
and creeks round the island, but these are only adapted for prahus 
and small vessels. The principal are the roads of Sangkapura, 
Tellok Jati, and Promdhan. From this it arises that ships of a 
considerable size must anchor in the open sea. 

The countiy in general is very mountainous, and it is only near 
the sea that some plains are found, on the largest of which, about 
3| miles in circumference, the principal village Sangkapura is 
situated- 

The highest mountains which present themselves on the island 
are the Gimong Tingi and Gunong Rajah, the height of which 

® Translated for tliis Journal from the Tijdschrift voor Neerlands Indie, 
8th year, 1 voL 1846. 
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differs little from each other and may amount to 20X} feet above 
the level of the sea. 

On the 16th of Novembeiv 1843, 1 ascended the former, accom- 
panied by the Regent, Mr Bredow and some native chiefs. This 
smali excusion was commenced at 6 o’clock in the morning and at 
I past 10 we reached the summit, which is no more than 27 feet in 
circumference, and still covered with dense wood. There we have 
a most impressive panorama over the whole island. The thermo- 
meter (Fah.) shewed at midday 75^ ; the air is fine, but at the 
same time humid. Respecting this excursion I will only further 
remark, that at a short distance from the summit, about 300 roods, 
the path is very dangerous, because we are obliged in part to draw 
ourselves up by rattan ropes. The path is not more than 3 feet 
broad, and we look down into frighful ravines on both sides. We 
were the first Europeans and natives who had ascended to the 
summit. 

The ground of Bawean, which bears all the marks of volcanic 
origin, is fertile, being adapted not only for the cultivation of rice, 
but also for that of cotton, indigo, and tobacco, which last was 
tried by the late Assistant Resident Bunki with the highest 
success. In my opinion there is no doubt that this cultivation 
could be introduced with little difficulty if we went to work with 
economy and prudence. 

At different places, and particularly in the vicinity of the dessa 
Pakalongan, on digging to the depth of 1 or 1 J feet, round stones 
are found which grow in size, are red in colour, and have much 
resemblance to the bullets in a grape shot. When broken they 
sparkle somew'hat which leads to the conjecture that their ingredients 
consist of brown ironstone. 

The ground also furnishes coal, what is found in the vicinity 
of the dossa Kalompe, and if search were made for it, it 
would possibly be found in other parts. In the year 1832 
specimens of this coal were sent to the government arsenal at 
Soiirabaya, but they were rejected by the direction. It is very 
true that they He on the surface of the ground, and that they lose 
much of tlieir value by the force of the sun 5 but who can venture 
to assert that at a certain depth they may not be of a good quality 
and very fit for use, in which case they would prove of great value 
to government. 

In the vicinity of the same dessa ’the naturalist Biard, at the 
time of his visit to this place iu the year 1840, found a kind of 
white sand eminently adapted for covering smelting furnaces. 
Several cargoes of it have already been exported for the arsenal at 
Sourabaya, a,s well as by private individuals, and it has been proved 
by trial that it is of superior quality to the sand brought from 
Europe for the same purpose. 

Although warm springs are found, they appear to contain only a 
little sulphur, but to have a large measure of alum. They are 
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dispersed over tlie wliole island^ being found as well in the ?icini tj 
of the dessa Kepoog on the east coast and around the dessa 
Gellam in the west, as in the vicinity of the capital. The hottest 
has a temperature of 125^ Fahr. These springs, of which the 
water has much resemblance to Seltzer water, are generally very 
efficacious in cutaneous diseases, and they are therefore used with 
good effect by the inhabitants when such disorders occur. 

There is little dense jungle. The champloong alone not only 
attains a thickness unknown in Java, but is also finer, and when 
made into furniture, scarcely distinguishable from the km/u 
mnhalh. In the country around the dessa Gellam, the kayu puti 
free occurs in great abundance ; but owing to the inhabitants of 
Bawenn not knowing how to extract the well known oil the 
leaves and fruit only are used as medicine. Although in former 
years thick jati wood was found it has now entirely disappeared ; 
the whole island having become divested of it from the inhabitants 
having cut it down for the building of prahus and houses ; so that 
it has now to be imported from Java. The hayu sona, which was 
found in great abundance, has met with a similar fate. The brush- 
wood with which all the mountains are covered is only fit for 
fire-wood. Some shrabs are also found which do not occur in 
Java 5 amongst others the kayu any any y the f nut. of which sells 
in Java at 30 florins per picul, and a number of wild flowers which 
have a very beautiful appearance. The so called ivy in particular 
varies very much in its kinds. 

We miss many of the fruits which are cultivated on Java. 
There are only found different kinds of mango, pisang, the 
blimbing, the pomplemos, and some durian teees. A truit known 
under the name of hua kayu pait, which so far as I know does 
not exist in Java, is here found in abundance, particularly in the 
country around Sungie Trus. The tree reaches a height of 30 
feet, and presents a beautiful appearance when it is covered with 
fruit. The fruit is in bunches of a deep red colour, is milky, 
of an agreeable flavour, and has some resemblance to the mmo fruit. 

The all essential cocoanut tree does not exist in sufficient quanti- 
ty to furnish the oil required for consumption, for which reason 
this article is imported from Java and Madura, although in small 
quantities, because the inhabitants for the most part use cachang, 
or for want of it, jarah oil. A second cause of the paucity of the 
cocoanut oil consists in the legions of monkeys which destroy the 
greater part of the young fruit. 

The pinang tree is extensively cultivated, principally in the 
country surrounding the dessas Sukek, DissuHam and Kalomp6, 
so that there is a large export of it, amounting annually to about 
3,000,0CM). The aren (rjomuti) tree is in great abundance; and 
besides furnishing the inhabitants with the refreshing sap of 
which they are very fond, gives 40 to 50 piculs of aren sugar for 
exportation. We also meet in tolerable abundance the proper 
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Amboyna sago tree of which the sago is excelleatj and of which 
the natives make its® after the planting of the paddy » The 
greatest quantity is found in the country around the dessa Tellook- 
dalem. 

Ill the rice cultivation there is used 457 jonks^ of sawa land^ 
and 64 jonks for gaga helds, the produce of which amounts yearly 
to 695 koyans. This is far from sufficient for the wants of the 
numerous population, and 750 to 800 koyans have in consequence 
to be annually imported from Java and other islands. 

The possession and the division of the sawa fields is in general 
very irregular and arbitrary. The relations of the Pangeran 
are the possessors of the greater portion of them, so that some 
dessas are totally destitute of rice fields and the poorer men are 
without the means of subsistence. It is further to he remarked 
that the owners of sawas, (from whom the native functionaries are 
for the most part chosen,) when they enter into the government 
service make over their sawas to their children or nearest relatives, 
in order that may resume them when they are dismissed or 
pensioned. The fields descend from father to son, so that the 
common men or inhabitants of the dessa, in which these fields are 
situated, can never become possessors of them. It is therefore 
most desirable, both as a public measure and for the sake of the 
common people, that a new regulation should be passed, dividing 
the ground under the jurisdiction of each dessa amongst its 
inhabitants^ 

From the horses and cattle being left entirely to themselves, and 
running wild in the woods and vaiiies, it is necessaij, so long as 
the plant remains on the ground to enclose the rice iields, so that 
the public road running through the fields is everywhere closed 
with gates. 

It would be very easy in many places to take a second crop 
yearly, but the Bawean is not to be brought out of his ancient 
custom, his prejudice, and above all his unparaUelled laziness, to 
do so, so that after the paddy harvest the sawas are made over to 
any one for the cultivation of vegetables, amongst which are the 
hatella^ hmtoolj haladhy and a very little jagong, including the 
so called jagong-kodok which only requires to be two months in 
the field before it is cut, and which yields a small grain and 
at the highest reaches a length of 4 or 5 inches. Here however 
it is to be a remarked that the so readily granted use of the fields 
arises altogether from interest, since the fields which have been 
made into vegetable gardens need little or no labour to prepare 
them in the months of December and January for the new crop, 
the cultivation of which is set about with the greatest indifference 
and carelessness. The most part of the sawas is used for UMtf 
which in consequence frequently dies out and obliges them to 

* A Javanese measure. 

t The young rice plants in the nursery. 
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plant over again. The Bawean cannot be made to understand 
the advantage^ of acting differently; for old usage is so rooted 
in him that neither soft nor hard means can alter it. 

There is much reason to surmise that the greater part of the 
domestic quadrupeds found here have been imported from Java 
or elsewhere. The horses are very numerous, amounting to about 
1,600. The horse is distinguished by Ms unusual smallness, but 
he is well made, active and strong, and is better able to withstand 
the fatigues of the mountainous ground than the Javanese 
or any other horse. Four were sent as a curiosity to Holland 
by his late Excellency the Governor-General P. Merkiis. 
The mare in beauty and size far surpasses the Javanese, so that 
considering that the locality is so well adapted for it, a government 
stud might be established without any expence but the purchase 
and maintenance of the horses. 

The cattle are spread in great numbers, amounting to nearly 
4,200 head. The cow as well as the karbo or buffalo are similar 
to those of Java. The last is the only animal that is used in the 
cultivation of the ground. When this operation is over it is let 
loose in order that it may range the wilds for about nine months. 
They make little or no use of the cow, the flesh of the bull alone 
being eaten. The owners are obliged often for days together to 
search for the cattle in the mountains, where they are caught with 
difficulty, because being like the buffaloes and horses in a state of 
liberty they become hair wild. Their flesh cannot be compared to 
that of the cattle of Madura and Sumanap. The sheep and goats 
which are found in a very small number have not degenerated and 
look well and profitable. Hogs are not met with in the tame state 
at all but are found wild in abundance, although not as in Java. 
They are also smaller and more faded in colour, and have a much 
sharper head, but are forward and fearless. I saw a boar, bit in the 
ham by an unskilful hunter, keep at bay six dogs, and after 
putting two of them hors de combat, would have continued the 
battle much longer if the loss of blood had not given the victory 
to his enemies. Their flesh is not well flavoured. Deer are 
plentiful. They abound in the mountains and vallies, but are much 
smaller than those on Java, their ordinary height being two feet 6 
inches and three feet. They have a much larger and more hairy 
tail which they carry curled up. Their horns are bent inwards. It 
is much more difficult to hunt them than in Java, because they 
seldom leave the forests unless driven out by dogs. The natives 
frequently use nets made for the purpose which however often fail 
to secure them, because by their strength and rapidity they escape 
through the nets or leap over them. Their flesh is excellent, 
particularly after the rutting time and the change of their horns. 
Kidmgs and kanokik are not met with. The squirrel, so abundant 
and noxious in J ava, is a stranger here. On the other hand there 
Tsre numerous and very large monkeys. There is perhaps no 
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island in the Archipelago so abundantly furnished with these 
troublesome and even hurtful animals. They are not malicious 
but beyond measure forward, so that they frequently oblige those 
who live in isolated places to remove their dwellings. To prove 
this by one example I need only mention wbat follows. In the 
year 1844^ in the month of July, when making my ordinary round, 
I had one day just dismounted from horseback to follow a couple 
of deer which had shewn themselves on the road, w^hen I observed 
a family of apes who had taken possession of a solitary Javanese 
dwelling, shaded by fruit trees and bambiis, the inhabitants of 
which, with the exception of an old woman, were absent. The 
apes had entirely glutted it, although the old woman was beating 
round with a bambu, and four children who were playing in the 
vicinity kept up a clamour. They were just ready to seize a 
copper pot full of rice when two well directed shots put a stop to 
this scene. Of the spoil taken by them very little was recovered. 
The old woman died shortly afterwards from the fright. The 
tengalong or so called civit cat is extremely large, lives in a very 
solitary manner, and is in much request on Java for his excellent 
qualities. The limak is also found here, but in small number. 
The porcupine is also found, and is somewhat larger than on Java. 
Besides the water snakes, of which different varieties are found, 
there exist also the ular wellang, the ular sawa, the ular luwook^ 
the ular biren, and the ular pendjalUn, The first named is 
alone dangerous from his poisonous bite. It is principally when 
young that his poison is so noxious. Instances have occurred of 
men who have been bitten dying in a few seconds. Leeches are 
totally wanting. Scorpions and caterpillars are abundant The 
alligator is seldom or never found, but on the other hand there are 
many guanos which inhabit all parts of the island. Lizards are 
found of different kinds. 

Of the poultry and birds which are found in Java in a vrild as 
well as a tame state, many do not exist here. Amongst others we 
do not find the elegant peacock and the beautiful woodcock. 
Besides the the large white and blue wood pigeon is met 
here, the first known in Java under the name of hadanckar^ and 
on Banda under that of the nutcracker, the last, of the same genus, 
is somewhat smaller ; they are here called, the first hurong 
herromy the second kudama. The lovely green pigeon also 
frequents the vallies, but in small numbers *, the terlmhu, perkututy 
and the rice bird were imported here by Mr Frederiksz in 1802 ; 
the first has multiplied itself largely, but the two last not so much. 
The white heron was brought here in 1824 from Java by the late 
head of the Chinese, and since that time has increased ;*^the black 
heron is also found, which, so far as I know, is not to found in 
Java; the quail or hurong pugo are here in tolerable number. 
During the rainy season there are seen the teal (mafeom,) plover, 
spoonbill, water hen, and snipe ; these last visit the island in small 
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niiiBbers only, in January and February, after wbich they depai-f, 
and not as in Java, where they arrive in the month of November 
and do not disappear before April. There are few geese and 
ducks, I'-o turkeys, but on the other hand much poultry. 

The butterflies found here, like those on Java, are of a beautiful 
variety of colours, and agree in nearly every respect with those I 
have met in the Residency of Krawang. 

Although the fishing is carried on by about 800 small fishin<j* 
prahus (called juhung manching )y having a length of 8 feet and a 
breadth of | feet, and fit only to hold one person, tlie fish which 
are brought to the market, and which consist principally in tengiri, 
tongkoly hamhangan and lager, are not only scarce but it very often 
happens that during the strongest part of the West or East 
monsoon, the market is totally deprived of them. It is difficult 
to describe what a striking and at the same time strange spectacle 
the nightly fishing furnishes at low water, prosecuted during the 
months of June, J uly and August with hundreds of flambeaux 
along the S£a beach consisting of sand and ciifis. The lobster 
which is found here is very large, and quite equal to the European; 
but it is a pity that it is so seldom caught. The celebrated and 
palatable fish called handeng, which has the most resemblance to 
our salmon, does not breed here as in Grissee, because there are 
no fish ponds. It is never caught in the sea, notwithstanding at 
the change of the East and West monsoon, the coast is yearly 
visited by Madurese fishers who come to catch the young 6un- 
deng for the fish ponds, and who sell them at Grissee the redan 
of 5,500 small fish for 18 rupees and more. There are scarcely any 
oysters, and those which are taken are extremely small and insigni- 
ficant, although fine in taste. The rivers do not produce any fish. 

The island is divided in three districts, viz : Sankapura, Kulon 
negerie and Wettan negexde. Sankapura consists of a union of 17 
campongs, which constitute the head station, and contains a circum- 
ference of 3.^ miles. Sangkapura has a population of 6,770 souls. 
Formerly it was a very dull place, but now it has an agreeable 
appearance, as w^eil from the formation of a large plain before the 
fort, as by the building of a new office, treasury, salt godown, 
weighing shade, &c., all with white plaster. It is still further 
embellished by the considerable improvements made by individuals 
to their houses- 

The fort Frederikizstad with 4 bastions and 24 embrasures, 
furnished with 12 iron cannon, is very decayed ; it is surrounded 
by a small ditch filled with water- The residence of the assistant 
Resident, the barracks for the Prajurits (24 men under a Euro- 
pean Sergeant) and the Powder Magazine, situated in this fort, are 
all new, and although badly built, in good order. The bouse of the 
Regent, newly erected in 1833, requires to be partly rebuilt in 
consequence of the sinking which has taken place. The situation 
is badly chosen, and the building itself has a mean appearance, 
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tlie passebd^i or alo&n^aloon standing before it is sniaii and. has 
not much to shew. The chief Mahoniedan temple is also situated 
near it, in a very decayed state, and althoiigli there are funds at 
disposal for the erection of a new one, it appears that the people 
cannot resolve on pulling down the present one. Finally, there 
is the bazaar, of small dimensions, containing four bambu sheds, 
which is the only one to be found on the island. The prison is 
constructed of bambus and covered with attaps, and hence it is 
not very suitable for its purpose, and is badly placed, as it is nearly 
I of a mile distant from the fort. The salt godowo is wholly built 
of stone, and can hold about 100 koyans. 

The residences of the Europeans and their descendants, are in 
the neighbourhood of the fort and are constructed of wood and 
bambu and in general very clean and neatly kept. The European 
cemetry on the east side of the fort, is enclosed by a good fence 
ornamented with the inscription : — 

Ontvang weldadige moeder 
Uwe kinderen weder. 

(Receive beneficent mother 
Your children again.) 

At the back of the residence of the Regent is a small mountain 
called Gunong Molokko, which is consecrated solely to the burial 
place of the descendants of Pangeran Maulana Umar Masaid^ and 
where also Tommegoong Purbo Negoro, the father of the present 
Regent, lies buried. The tombs are always kept in the best order, 
and at the end of the fast are visited in great state by the Regent 
and his family with a numerous following of Radens and Sentonos, 
on which occasions the ordinary ceremonies take place. 

The roads through the principal district are broad, very well 
kept, and shaded by many fruit and other trees which is exceed- 
ingly agreeable to the pedestrian. Sangkapura however has the 
drawback of passessing no good water for drinking, which obliges 
the Europeans to bring it from a well at half a mile^s distance. 

On the 2nd of July, 1841, the inhabitants of this place enjoyed 
the pleasure, hitherto unknown, of seeing in the midst of them the 
universally beloved governor, the late Mr P. Merkus, being 
the first Governor-Genei-al of Netherlands India who had visited 
this island. On the morning of that day, about 9 o’clock, the flag 
staff placed on Tanjong Alang-alang gave notice by the hoisting of 
its flag of the ajpproach of the steam ship Bromo, which in half an 
hour became visible to tbe eye and at half past ten anchored in the 
open sea before the fort. His excellency disembarked under a 
salute at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, and visited the chief town and 
also hot spring. About k past 10 o’clock his excellency left 
the island and proceeded to Sourabaya. Little did we think that 
this never to be forgotten visit would so soon be followed by the 
most afflicting tidings of the death of him whose agreeable 
demeanour had made so dee{> an impression on each of us, while 
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tliid excellent man, Abort as his stay was, had found siiffieient time 
to leave marks of his beneficence and humanity. 

Jiulon negm'ie has 20 dessas, with a population of 11,826 souls 
and 2,881 houses. Under its jurisdiction is found the Birdsnest 
rock Nusa, four miles at sea. This rock is of little importance from 
the nests fbimd in it, which are rented by government, but the 
traveiier will not repent visiting it. The circumference is 80 feet, 
height 50, and the beautiful cave which has been formed in it by 
nature has a circumference of 55 feet and is about 18 feet high. 
Notwithstanding the raging surf which breaks against the cliff, the 
ivater within, which has a depth of li fathoms, is in a dead calm; 
and superb is the sight from within this cave as we see the foaming 
waves breaking themselves against the steep roclis and flowing 
calmly in. The summit of this rock is covered with sea grass, 
and numerous sea mews have chosen this place to lay their eggs. 

In the neighbourhood of the dessa Patter we find a subterra n- 
nean gallery (called Gowa) the depth of which is not known by 
the natives, pz’obably on account of their belief that it is filled with 
serpents which appeared in human form, and in consequence 
being considered as holy, receive many pilgrimages. This popu- 
lar legend and supemiition however was destroyed, to the vex- 
ation of many hajis, in the month of July, 1844, when I visited the 
cave in company with Mr J. A. Jacobs and some chiefs, and 
measured it exactly. The depth was found to be about 200 
fathoms. We had it is true much opposition from bats, and were 
several times left in utter darkness by our torches being extin- 
guished, but our ti'ouble was recompensed, for I doubt whether 
there is a more beautiful subterranean cave to be found in the 
whole Archipelago. 

About 3 miles to tlie north of this cave there is a very roman- 
tic waterfall about 70 feet high, the water of which forms the 
river of Sungi-toppo, which waters many paddy fields. It is 
remarkable that the bay of Promahan situated in this part, is the 
richest in fish of the w’hole island, and above all abounds 
in the so much prized handeng, hlanak and ikan kemhong which 
are scarcely found in the other bays. Once or twice in the month, 
according as the . water and wind server*, this fine bay is fished, 
which is done with the krahaty a kind of dragnet about a hun- 
dred fathoms long, and it not unfrequently happens that the haul 
yields 1 ,000 and more fishes, amongst which hmdengs are chiefly 
found, 2| feet long and 8 inches broad, and a great number of 
Imnhongs. The inhabitants never knew that this hay was so 
rich in fish, till it was discovered by me, an event which 
may be considered a great gain for the head place, which as 
I have already mentioned, is unprovided with fish for a large part 
of the year. When the bay is fished old and young run to the 
shore, and the air resoiiuds with cries of pleasure when a profita- 
ble haul is made. 
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The coast near tlie dessa Gellam furnisbes spimge^ whidi^ 
althoiigli of an inferior quality, is very good for use, 1 sent some 
specimens of the best to Holland where it was approved of* Here 
also mussels are found w'hich are much smaller than those of Hol- 
land, but of a very agreeable and line taste* 

Wettan negerie, with 2,308 houses and 10,525 inhabitants, is 
divided into 21 dessas. IJnder its jurisdiction lies the Cam pong 
Kepoh in a very agreeable situation, containing 300 houses with a 
very roomy and airy Passangrahaii which was rebuilt in the 
end of 1843. 

Opposite the dessa of Batusendie, at a distance of 1 1 mile fi-om 
the shore, lies the islet of Gielie. It may contain a circumlerence 
of 2 miles, forming a single hill about 600 feet high. Formerly 
it was inhabited by about 100 respectable families, for the most 
fishers, but it is now deserted, owing to its having been ravaged 
on the 19th October, 1844, by a considerable number of pirates, 
who anchored in 5 great and 6 small prahus before the island and 
carried every thing away. The population however saved them- 
selves in time, two persons only having lost their lives and three 
having fallen into the hands of the pirates. The pirates only kept 
possession of the island for eighteen hours, notwithstanding which 
they fortified themselves, and hoisted on difierent parJs of the 
island red flags, and white ones wdth a red cross. Probably being 
informed by their spies that nine prahus, furnished with 12 lilas 
and well armed men, were fitted out to attack them early on the 
morning of the 19th, they left the same night. Two of them' were 
engaged some days afterwards with a pralm from Bima which 
suSered much from the fire of the pirates and lost two of tiie crew, 
but which succeeded in saluting both of the assailants with its 
three pounders so warmly that they dropped their fire immediately 
and one of them sank. The remaining nine prahus could not 
from their distance take part in the fight so that the trader had 
time to make his escape. 

Tile islet Gielie yields many earth fruits and vegetables, also 
some fruits, principally pineapples and small limes, of which a 
gi*eat part was brought to market at the capital ,as also dry fish. 
Round the island to the distance of some miles in the sea, and 
principally in the vicinity of the very dangerous rocks called 
Karang tembaga., where many vessels have been lost, gigantic 
shells and diflPerent kinds of coral are found. On the sand bank 
surrounding it pretty shells are procured, which although not com- 
parable to those of Amboyna are 'well fitted to foini a small 
collection. Many tortoise eggs are also obtained there. 

It is very remarkable that many lories are found on the 
island, which are not met with on the whole of Bawean, 
Although only distant I J miles from that island this beautiful bird 
will not quit Gielie. In order to. verify this I caused six to be 
caught and set them at liberty on the north side of the island, but 
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tliey immediately joioed together, and took tlieir flight back to 
their birth place like a flock of pigeon?. Towards night fall this is 
also the gathering place of the 'white wood pigeon (kudawa) which 
collect in hundreds on the lops of the highest wild cotton trees, 
while some chuse to hold their night quarters on the islands Fusa 
Lembii and Nnsa Kambing, about 15 miles from Bawean. As 
soon as the sim appears above the horizon they are seen departing 
again. The blue wood pigeon (herrom) remains quietly on the 
island, in wdiicli it acts very wisely, for it not unfrequendy happens 
that a great part of the flying travellers find their destructioa in 
the waves of the sea and become the prey of the sharks. 

The roads round the island are now very w'ell made, broad and 
fit to ti'ansport ordinance on an unexpected attack of pirates. On 
different tanjongs places are formed where people can act with 
ordinance, and likewise fortifications near the dessas situated close 
to the sea, and at fixed distances watch-houses have been established. 
The roads in the interior are small and difficult, being merely foot- 
paths over which it is dangerous to ride in the rainy season. 

The lake called Tellogo Kmtobo^ situated at an estimated 
height of 1,000 feet above the level of the sea, is worth visiting. 
It lies in the mountains at a distance of about 8 miles from the 
capital. The circtimfcrence, surrounded by a uniform heavy mass 
of w’ood, may amount to 2| miles, having much resemblance to a 
crater full of water. The water, being of a transparent blue colour, 
is very good for drinking. It was said formerly, t!i at there was no 
bottom to be tourKi, and that there 'W'as a whirlpool in the centre j 
this last is a fiction, and as concerns the first, it was sounded in 
diffc'rent places in 1844 by Messrs J. A. Jacobs and J. C. G. 
Bredow, who found that the depth was 30 fathoms with a muddy 
bottom. No fish except small shrimps have , as yet been found 
in it ; it is much frequented by teal (Blalewh), which are chiefly 
to be met in the rainy season. There is only one outlet which 
forms the small river 

The popular narrative of the origin of this lake runs as follows: 

In the time of the rule of the Pangeraii Maulana Umar Masait, 
who took much delight in wandering about in the wilderness, it 
happened during one of his excursions that lie 'waa tired and laid 
himself down under the shade of a veiy iaige tree, 
full of white birds the name of which is not known. While he was 
sunk in rcfleetioii he heard these birds enquire of each other ^^wliat 
island is it on whose tree we rest” — on wbich one of them a ns'w^ered 
^Uhis island is named Babiean.” The Pangeran astonished at this 
conversation, raised himself, to view more closely his plumed 
iieighhoui*s, and had the ill luck in doing so to cough, at which the 
birds taking fl%ht, flew away in a body carrying the tree along 
with them. The hole which was thus made, became immediately 
filled wilb water, and our Maulana Umar Masait 'w^ould thereby 
have been lost, if a second miracle had not taken place by a 
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pelican (trmhaya) rushipg to Ins help and seizing h,m by h,s 
nriestlv dress on the back and conveying him to a height in the 
nei<rhboiirhood. The name of TeUago kasiobo was a temards 
given to this lake by Maulana Umar Masait. The inhabitants 
consider this lake as holy, so that many pilgrimages are made to it, 
mostly women and particularly those %vho are barren. They 
offer flowers and sweet scented oils and after haying eat and 
bathed, they return home well satisfied and full of hope. They 
also ascribe to the lake the property, that if any sawas, from a 
great drought require irrigation, it is only needed to take a single 
lone of this lake and to place it on the sawas, after which, within 
twenty-ibur hours, it will certainly ram. 

Half wav to it from Sangkapura les amongst the mountains 
the solitary dessa of Sungie Trus where the coffee tree is met 
with which ought to succeed very well from the coolness of the 
climle. The soil also is well adopted for the cultivation of 
vegetables. It is to be regretted that the inhabitants addict 
themselves so little to cofiee cultivation, and that there are no 
Cliinese to form vegetable gardens. In this part the most and the 
best siri leaves of the whole island are found. .• -u ,■ 

On the eastern promontory, called lanjong Layar which forms 
the bay of Sangkapura, there is found the Uimb of a pei-son who 
is considered holy by the Baweans. Popular tradition says that 
the corps after having been carried several times far to sea was 
always washed back by the Avaves to this place, till at last it was 
detemined to bury it there, and that blue lights were observed at 
midnight for years long on this place and especially on the tomb. 
This burial place is one of the most frequented, the people resort- 

ine there as a preservative against all kinds of misfortunes. 

Eioht rivers (and of which that of the dessa lambak, 
over which a bridge of 72 feet in length was built in 1844, is 
the largest) intersect the island. In the dry season they are 
of little consequence, but after continued ram they frequently 
occasion heavy inundations. By one of these a large portion of 
Sangkapura, which lies tolerably high, w'as placed under water 
in tie month of January 1845. They are quite useless for 
navigation. Some however can be used at their mouths by prahus 
of 1 to 2 coyans burden. 

The atmosphere is healthful for the greatest part of the jeai ; 
only in the months from June to September, when the south east 
wind blows with force, fever reigns very strong, to witch in the 
year 1834 was added the natural small pox, which, because the 
people had not altogether reconciled themselves to vaccination, 
committed great devastation, and occasioned the death of fully 
800 victims. This popular calamity has had the fortunate con- 
sequence of causing the people to have more confidence in tnis 

salutary operation. oca-pi, 

The thermometer commonly stands at from 85° to 88 ranr. tne 
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heat being mitigated by the fresh winds. To this may be further 
added that the rise and* fall of the sea is ve:y regular", so that the 
difference in level betweeiV the highest and lowest tides seldom or 
ever exceeds 6 feet-,' 

According to to census of 1845^ the ppiiktion consists of 38 
Europeans and their descendants, oO Chinese, 27,224 Baweans, 
426 Malays, and 1,393 Madurese and Bugis 'who nearly all 
li^/e on the sea coast,- 

The Europeans, who amount to 4, the rest being descendants, 
may well consider this island as a fiishionable place of banishment ; 
to which may be added that they are deprived of all medical aid, 
which at the stopping of the communication of this island with 
Java during the west monsoon, causes not a little anxiety in the 
event of sickness. Besides this, the manner of living is not only 
very monotonous but very expensive, because all the necessaries, 
even to pots and pans, h^lve to be brought from Java. The 
Chinese are farmers or traders. 

The first governing prince of Baw'-ean was named Pangeran 
Ratu Babie, born at Pachiran under Sidayu, after him came Pan- 
geran Maiilana Umar MastJtit already mentioned in the description 
of the lake Tellogo Kasto^o'; he intending to go from Palembang 
to Java, overtaken by a terrible huriieane, was shipwrecked 
in the latitude of this island, and according to the tradition, in this 
peril, he was brought on shore near the dessa Kumolassa by 
a great sea pike which took him on iis back. The po|)ulation 
considered him, on account of the mirn^Je, as a person sent by one 
of their Gods 5 of which this wily Pangeran made use, and very 
soon acquired a strong party on the spot and introduced Islamism. 
He then tried by presents and other means to bring over the 
Pangeran Ratu Babie who w'as residing in the dessa Tambak, 
but not succeeding in it, he formed a very considerable force, and 
made war on the Pangeran Ratu Babie, who after having defended 
himself valiantly was slain. This Maulana Umar Masoit is con- 
sidered as the progenitor of tlie now reigning regent Radin 
Tumongong Chokro Kesumo. 

The JBa weans, probably descendants of the Madurese, whose 
language with a few modifications prevails, differ from them in 
dress; but in this respect agree closely with the Bugis. The 
inhabitants of the dessa Dipanga employ the Javanese language. 
This dessa, with the adjoining dessa Tambak, contains the w^ealthiest 
inhabitants of the island, as we not unfrequently meet with men who 
are possessed of 50,000 and even 80,000 pieces of money* besides 
their sawas and vessels, many of which can load fully a hundred 
koyans. They are of a very sluggish and lazy temper; but I 
have been toid that this natural indolence is changed to great 
activity when they leave their country, which appears probable 

^ The current coin is the Java rupee or guilder. 
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from the fad that after having remained absent for some years 
they return with a handsome sum. Murder, larceny or assault 
00 "the public road is seldom heard of. They possess a kind of 
pride which is insupportable, and they are also highly bigoted. 
It is worth while on a Friday morning to visit the 3Iisdgit. One 
is astonished to see the number of women wdio are collected there ; 
sometimes it is so cro\\ded that there is not sufficient space to 
perform the genuflexions which are customary at the end of each 
prayer. This often gives rise to quarrels amongst the ladies, so 
timt the harmony is disturbed and the interference of the Panghiilii 
becomes necessary, producing not a little laughter and confusion 

The Misdf,it in the dessa Dipanga is the oldest in the whole 
island. This building, although decayed, is held in great consi- 
deration by the Baweaos, not for its age a!orie, but in a great 
measure for the strange history of its foimation. In it there are 
kept as relics two very large dishes of a kintl^ of earthenware, 
known under tlie name of Sella t^erihxi, each of wdiich can hold 
more than half a picul of boiled rice, — one having a diameter of 20 
inches and a depth of 8 inches, while the other has a diameter of 18 
inches and a depth of 5 inches (Rhineland measure.) These 
antiquities, according to the tradition, belonge<l to a certain 
priestess who brought them from Giri, division Grissee, together 
with an axe, a copper cup and a cocoanut shell, while she was 
followed by her son a youth of 18 years and by six other young 
priests. The name of this women and her followers are as little 
known as the exact time of their arrival ; but the people entertain 
the belief that this female servant of the projihet, by her pure life 
and irreproachable conduct gained many followers, who for her 
sake embraced Islamism. The consequence was that she by her 
own means and with the assistance of her folioweis, built the 
temple. According to the popular story ail the persons who took 
a part in the work, comprehending the greater portion of the 
population of the district, were supplied wirli food from the two 
dishes at the opening of the temple. Pilgrimages are made to it 
to the present day, the principal object being to visit the tomb of 
the priestess or saint, and to eat food from these dishes, for which 
last purpose the rice must be brought by the pilgrims themselves. 
In consequence of this dinner they will become rich without fail. 

For the most petty cultivation the Baweans have not the smallest 
mciination, so that, if in the year 183G the late Assistant Resident 
had not taken the necessary measures, the seree leaf, so necessary 
for the native, would not now have existed in the island, 
because these leaves even in 1835 were brought from Sidayu, 
and sold here for the high price of 1 cent each. It was the 
same %vith iliQ chahe or Spanish pepper, which at the time I 
entered on the duties of government, w^as scarcely to be found 
anywhere in the dessas. Nothing is so agreeable to them as a 
sea life, so that if the local authorities did not take the ne- 
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ccssaiy stringent and suitable precautions, the whole of the male 
population would for a great, part of the year be on the sea, ami the 
defence of the island would be intrusted to the women remaining- 
at home. Many of them go in their 14th year to Samaran^ , Sin- 
gapore and otlier jdaces to search for work and then return after 
a period of two or three years with their savings, to enjoy a totally 
idle and lazy life. To their great desire for trade and a seafering 
life, the large number of.prahus belonging to the island is to be 
ascribed, amounting to fully 300, which number is daily increased 
by those newly built. I cannot allow to be passed w'ithout 
remark as a peculiarity, tlie conducting by friends and relations of 
him wdio goes to sea. At low water the shores aj‘e covei^ed by 
thousands, often coining from a distance, to take their last leave of 
relations, and they do not depart homeward until the vessel is a 
considerable distance out at sea. 

The manufactures of the country are not many. Gold and silver- 
smiths aie met with wdio understand their trade tolerably well; 
but the number of blacksmiths being insuiheient to provide for 
the wants of the inhabitants, they confine themselves to the 
making of parangs, pachols &c. Copper and tinsmiths are entirely 
wanting so that their fabrications are imported from Giisseeand 
Saraarang. In the dessa Disallam a small portion of the inha- 
hitants employ themselves in making pots, which however are so 
badly made that even the poorest people often refuse to use 
them. In different dessas lime is burned, and it is tolerably good; 
hut the bricks which they make on such occasions are very bad. 
Many Baweans excel in the carving of wood and ivory. 

The principal artich'S of export are, first, mat-work, consisting 
of sleeping, coucli and chair mats, rice baskets and siri boxes. 
The plant called jmndang^ which is divided into three classes, and 
which has much resemblance to the aloe, furnishes the ])rincipal 
material of this branch of industry. It is everywhere found in 
great abundance. The first kind, which gives the largest leaves, 
IS used in the preparation of couch and sleeping mats, the second, 
having a leaf of medium length, for a smaller kind of sleeping and 
chair mats, the third is only used in the plnitir.g of siri and tobacco 
boxes. After being cut the prickly border or the leaf is removed 
i>y means of a horse hair, after which it is divided in proportion to 
the coarseness or fineness of the matting, next made smooth by 
means of a round piece of wood which runs between the fingers, 
and last being boiled and placed in running water in order to stretch 
it. After having been dried in the wind and acquired a glistening 
white colour it is fit for use. The manipulation with the plaiting 
which follows is entirely clone by women, who employ themselves 
with it in diiroongs before their houses. The duroonga, about 
which the respectable Baweans make more work than about their 
houses, are not infrequently 20 feet long and 10 feet broad, and 
have a value of 80 or 90 Sp. dollars. They are the same as what 
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tlie Javanese call lumhoong, but with this differeiicCy that in the 
duroong the paddy is stored above, while the lower part !$ used 
for the w'eaviug of cloth and the plaiting of mats. In feasts also 
tlie food Is eaten, .tliere. Of the kind of mats that have been 
mentioned about 180,000 to 200,000 are annually exported to 
Java and other places, having a value of about 60,000 guilders. 
There Is also a considerable ti*a<ie in mill stones, stone mortars and 
clothes. The first two articles are chiefly prepared in the dessa 
Tellok dalem, and the last are woven by the women in the absence 
of the men — the requisite thread being imported from Joana — and 
are mostly destined for the retail trade, principally in the Lampongs. 

During the good season Paduwangs to the number of 60 to 70, 
arrive in succession from Madura, laden with rice and kachang 
oil, also with dried fish or trassie (blachang) which they barter 
for betelnuts of which the exports, as has already been mentioned, 
amount to 3,000,000. 

In the latter part of the month of September and till the 
beginning of December, t;he island is visited by different pralms 
fi’om Macassar and Bugis for the purpose not merely of selling 
fheir wares, consisting mostly of paddy, but of loading a cargo of 
triparig to carry back with them. The tripang they catch 
themselves in the vicinity of the island Gielie in .considerable 
quantity although not ot the first quality. 

About the ^me time, there conie some tripang and tortoiseshell 
fishers from the island Kangean under Sumanap, who if they a.re 
successful in the latter make good profits. Although many 
tortoises are found in the vicinity of this island, and particularly 
on the south banks, they are not tlie kind $vhieh furnislies the 
proper shell. Hence the fishing is very uncertain, and yields 
scarcely anything if the change of the east to the west monsoon 
be not attended by dead cairns. 

Finally, there is a trade to the opposite coast, in particular to 
Banjermassing, where they procure rattans, and to Rhio and 
Singapore where they sell the idee which they have purchased in 
Java. They then return with cash or take a cargo of gambicT, 
either on their own account or on freight principally for Rembang or 
Grissee. The trade with the Lam pongs has also increased remark- 
ably wiihin a few years, so as to deserve attention. It consists chiefly 
in copper articles which have been bought at Grissee or Samarang 
and arc bartered for pepper and wax. I should not omit to notice 
that in recent years some prahus have made a good barter trade 
wiih the Ingono islands, here called Pulo Telanjang. This trade 
is in white corals, pieces of tin and boslem knives, for which 
they receive tripang and toH mmi on wliich tiiey make a large 
profit. This has caused a considerable increase this year in the 
number of prahus resorting to these islands, so that it is probable 
this trade, gradually enlarging, may become of much benefit to 
the island. 



ACCOUNT OF THE ISLANB BAWKAN. 


And now in bringing to a close this review of Bawean, I indulge 
tlie hope that the benevoleiit eye of govemment may for once 
be directed to this truly beautiful island, and that one or other 
useful culture may be introduced, and thus not only the revenue 
of the island be Increased but a wholesome influence be exerted 
upon the native chiefs who now pass their lives in indolence, 
laziness and thoughtlessness. 

J. Altino Sibbro. 
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Sir George Leith’s administration closed with the year 1803j 
when he was relieved by Mr R. T. Farqiihar. This change was 
consequent on the positive and repeated ordei*s of the Home 
Authorities that a Civil Servant of their own should be placed in 
charge of Pinang. Prior to his departure he seems to have received 
addresses Irom the Chinese, Chuliali and Malay populations, 
but it docs not appear that the European? on the island joined in 
these eulogiums on his administration. The Supreme govern- 
ment however accord high praise to him, 

Mr Fiirqohar, afierwards Sir R. T. Farquhar, Bart, and go- 
vernor of the Mauritius, who assumed the Superintenclency of the 
island at the coinmencemeut of 1804, w'as a Madras Civilian who 
had been for some time employed to the eastward, first at the 
Moluccas and latterly at the British Settlement of Balambanc^an 
in Borneo. In addition to the immediate charge of this island 
he seems to have been invested with a general controiil over British 
affairs to the eastward and was designated as Govern or- Genera Fs 
Agent for eastern affairs. Malacca which was held by us at that 
time seems to have been under his controul, and from him appa- 
rently proceeded the suggestion to destroy the fortress and town of 
Malacca and to remove the population (such at least as might to 
willing) to Pinang. 

Mr Farqiihar's administration lasted only till October 1805, 
when he was superseded by the new arrangements made in 
England for the government of the island. A few documents 
selected here and there will serve to characterize his administration, 
and some of them will probably be perused with interest. 

Extract from a Letter from R, T, Farqiihar Esq» 

His Excellency the Most T^oble the Marquis 

Wellesley, k. s. p. Governor-General in Council. 
&c. See, 

Dated 6tk January^ 1804. 

My Lord, 

I do myself the honor to inform your Excellency in 
Council that I arrived at Prince of Wales Island on the 2d instant, 
and received charge of the government from Sir George Leith on 
the 5th, in conformity to the orders contained in Mr Secretary 
Lumsdain’s letter under date the 20th October 1803. 

I take the liberty to request your Excellency will accept of my 
most grateful acknowledgments for this distinguishing mark of 
the continuation of Excelleney^s confidence in my public services, 
and permit me to assure your Lordship that I shall anxiously 
* Continued from p. 360. 
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study to preserve your Excellency’s good opinion and support, by 
a zealous alien lion to increase the advantages of the Important 
island enti'usted to my charge. 

It is with miicli satisfaction that I have the honor to inform 
yonr Excellency that I quitted the new settlement of Balam- 
bangan on the 6th December last, in as flourishing a state as could 
be expected in so short a period of time. The garrison is pes’fectly 
healthy and with 3,000 bags of rice that w^e shall be able to spare 
from Piiiang, that island will be abundantly supplied with all 
necessary articles for a twelvemonth. I thought it expedient 
previously to quitting Balambangan, to provide for the public 
Treasury sufficient specie for the payment of the troops for one year, 
as it w'as the only favorable season for obtaining a supply of cash 
from the China and Manila ships that touch at that port on their 
return voyage to India. 

By the next opportunity, which will be in the course of ten 
days, I shall have the honor to transmit you Excellency in Council 
a circumstantial report of the productions, trade and the general 
political and commercial advantages of the British establishments 
in that quarter. This report, together with my accounts, will be 
transmitted under the charge of my Secretary Mr W. Farquhar, 
whom I have detained here for a few days, as well as Lieutenant 
Gordon, to assist in winding up the concerns of my commission 
to the eastern seas. 

My despatch to your Excellency in Council under date the 29th 
August 1803, contained some suggestions that I presumed to sub- 
mit to the consideration of your Lordship in Council, with regard 
to the destruction of the fortifications of Malacca, Though my 
stay was limited to 4 days, I made time for the investigation into 
the posibility of eflecting that most desirable measure with as little 
public ex pence and private distress as possible, and I shall do 
myself the honor to submit to your Excellency by the next 
opportunity the result of my enquiries, which as it admits of the 
entire evacuation of the post by the British troops will I think be 
found more satisfactory to government than the alternative I first 
proposed. 

Extract from Letter from R. T* Farquhar Esq> to the Governor-^ 
General of India, 

Dated 22nd January, 1104. 

6. Having found the fortifications on this island in the most 
deplorable condition, so bad indeed that they would not have 
annoyed one fidgnte, or well appointed privateer, I resolved im- 
mediately to repair the works, and to put them in the best state of 
defence that our circumscribed means on the island W^ould admit 
of. Your Excellency will perceive by my correspondence with 
Captain Bathurst, the exact state to which the island was reduced, 
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and the entire concurrence of Captain Bathursf s sentiments with 
mine on the subject. Under these circumstances, I trust your 
Excellency will not disapprove of my ordering temporary works 
to be erected, and the fort to be repaired in the most essential 
points with the least possible delay. Considerable progress has 
already been made iii eifecting this important object, and I shall 
by an early opportunity have the honor of submitting to your 
Excellency, the plans which with the advice of Capt. Bathurst, 
the commanding officer of the troops, and Lieutenant Gordon of 
Engineers, I have adopted for the better defence of Prince of 
Wales Island. I have not entered upan any extensive operations; 
the whole of the new works and repairs will not incur an expence 
of more than 7,000 Spanish dollars at furthest, but they appeared 
to me such as were best adapted to our small garrison and will 
enable us perhaps to beat off a practical force of the enemy and 
probably to obtain favorable terms from a large one, which is all 
that can be expected until our present strength ^ali be augmented. 

7. An essential oWect of my present communication is respect- 
fully to draw your Excellency's attention to the suggestions con- 
tained in my letter to your Lordship under date the 29th August 
1803, relative to the destruction of Malacca. 

« ^ 

24. The advantages indeed that Prince of Wales Island would 
derive from this point, as well as with respect to its trade, cultiva- 
tion and every other important object of consideration, by the 
abandonment of Malacca, are too obvious to require any comment 
from me. 

25. And now having fully submitted my sentiments to your 
Excellency on this important subject, I most respectfully hope that 
they may meet with the concurrence of your Lordship in Council, 
and in the event of their being favored with your Lordship's 
approbation and order, I presume further to solicit that I may be 
honored with the execution of the service, which I shall most 
cheeifully undertake without any personal pecuniary advantage 
whatever, from the sole conviction of the great benefit that will 
result from the measure to the general interest of the country, and 
more especially to the important and promising Settlement which 
your Excellency has been pleased to commit to my charge. No 
one therefore I should hope would be more zealous in the cause 
than myself, and as I have been fortunate enough to acquire a 
familiarity with the languages spoken at Malacca, and have had 
very favorable conversations with ail the respectable inhabitants 
of the place on the subject, I should embark with the most flat- 
tering prospect of their cordial co-operation in any measure that 
might be found necessary for me to adopt on the part of go- 
vernment. 

26. In consequence of the frequent depredations that have 
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been committed of late on tbis coast, tlie numbers of Tesscls that 
have been cut off with impunitj by piratical prows, our harbours 
having been frequently blocked up, so as to prevent any supplies 
coming to the market, and our fisheimien constantly taken in 
the very harbour's mouth and sold for slaves, I have 
been induced at the strong recommendation of Captain Bathurst, 
commanding the Navy in these Seas, and the earnest solicitation of 
the inhabitants of the island, to purchase two small brigs for the 
purpose of putting an immediate stop to this serious evil and to 
enforce that respect and homage indispensably necessary for the 
protection of the Settlement and its trade. One of the vessels i>*tlie 
Amboyna, brig lately in His Majesty's Service, for which I paid 
3,500 dollars 5 the other is the Fiench privateer just captured by 
the Caroline, for which I have paid 5,500 Spanish dollars. 

27. These vessels are considered to have been purchased 
remarkably cheap, and will at any future period, should your 
Excellency disapprove of the measure, realize the amount of their 
present cost. 


The Lieutenant-Governor seems careful to avoid saying a word 
about the expence of keeping up these two remarkably cheap" 
vessels of his, but his successors in office report that expence to 
have been for the 18 months they were employed no less than 
*yi22, 032-671 being close upon ^7,000 a month! 

From to the same to the same — Fated 16t/i April, 1804. 
My Lord, 

My attention has been particularly directed during 
the short period of time that I have been honored with the charge 
of this island, to the repairs of the foil; and erecting such tempo- 
rary works of defence as appeared indispensably necessary during 
a state of warfare. I have now the honor to inform your Epel- 
lency that the fortifications at Prince of Wales Island are in so 
respectable a condition, that when occupied by the Ordnance that 
that has been indented for on the Arsenal of Calcutta, I trust 
there will be just reason to consider the place free from the risk 
of insult or the predatory views of the enemy and liable to be 
captured only by an armament regularly equipped for the express 
purpose, 

2. In the execution of the measures that have been adopted for 
the better protection of this Settlement I am particularly indebted 
to the able professional advice and assistance afforded me by 
Lieutenant Gordon of the Engineer corps. 

3, I do myself the honor to transmit in No. 1 of the enclosures, 
Lieutenant Gordon's plans of the additions that have been made 
to the Fort, and the new Outwoiks and Batteries that have been 
constructed, which will I hope meet with the approbation of your 
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Excellency in Council, and recommend tlie merits and exertions 
of Lieutenant Gordon to your Excellency's favorable notice. 

4 . Having found Lieutenant Scaly of ^ the Artillery corps 
acting in the capacity of Engineer on ray arrival, and not feeling 
myself authorised to detain Lieutenant Gordon from Calcutta 
without the previous sanction of yoiir Excellency, I have 
direct(?d Lieutenant Scaly to continue in charge of that department 
iiiitil your Excellency's pleasure shall be known. I take the 
liberty at the same time to submit to your Excellency the neces- 
sity of an Engineer officer being appointed to fill up the vacancy 
occasioned by the death of Captain Stokoe, and further to solicit 
the favor that Lieutenant Gordon may be allowed to succeed to 
that situation, in consideration of the trouble and personal fatigue 
he has already undergone, without any pecuniary advantages 
whatever. 

5. No. 2 of the enclosures in the dispatch is a return of the 
Militia that has been raised by me in this island, and it is with 
great satisfaction thnt I communicate to your Excellency their 
foinvard state of discipline, and their zealous, active and meritori- 
ous behaviour. Your Excellency will perceive that the strength 
of the corps amounts to 197, which addition to our present small 
garrison will no doubt in cases of emergency, prove of material 
consequence to our security. Being of 0 |.inidn that the principal 
contingency which this island ouglit to be provided against wa.s 
the danger of predatory squadrons, similar to that under the com- 
mand of Admiral Le'Nais, wffiicli lately infested Bencoolen, and 
afterwards so seriously threatened the tranquillity of this Settle- 
ment, an Island Militia appeared to me to be an object of primary 
consideration and management; I have therefore paid particular 
attention to its early formation, and I look up with confidence to 
the concurrence of your Excellency in the adoption of the measure, 
especially as the corps is formed of volunteers, and is consequently 
attended with no other expence to government that the pay of one 
Adjutant, and drill Serjeants and clothing for those whose means 
do not admit of their furnishing themselves from their private- 
purse, 

6. I have the honor to inform your Excellency that I am using 
every possible exertion to bring water to the town from the neigh- 
houring hills, and tliat I have good grounds to expect that this 
esseniial object for the well being of Prince of Wales Island will 
be accomplished in the coui*se of two months. The w'ater course 
has its source four miles from the tow^n when the ground affords 
more than sufficient elevation for conducting it with the greatest 
facility. The only difficulties hitherto encountered have been 
occasioned by very thick jungles and partial beds of rock, but 
these have been overcome, and what remains to be completed is 
subject to no further impediments. The Convicts have been 
employed in cutting the water course and all expence to govern- 
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ment on this head, lias consequently been obviated. Earthen 
pipes will be used to conduct the water through the dif- 
ferent streets of the town. These will occasion a trifling expence 
only, which will be repaid tenfold by the funds that this new work 
will produce when finished, I also propose carying the stream 
sufficiently far into the hai-bour to admit of large boats filling from 
a jetty without grounding at low water. Being fully persuaded 
that not only the expence will be repaid to government, but a 
considerable revenue accrue from this most essential undertaking 
to the health of the Settlement and prosperity of the port, I feel 
confident that it will meet with the approba)ion of your Excel- 
lency in Council. 

7. In order to the improvement of the interior of the island, 
I have commenced making large roads through it, and dividing 
it into districts, by which a facility of carriage will be obtained. 
Cultivation will be consequently carried on at a much cheaper 
rate and the greatest inducement that could be devised, held out 
to the extension of our valuable plantations, for labour's wages 
and land carriage are so extravagant in consequence of the present 
want of of roads, that they entirely consume the profits of every 
species of agricultural industry. The expence of the great roads, 
will be defrayed by a general trifling asse ssment, and the cross roads 
will be made at the cost of the respective cultivators in each dis- 
trict, being exclusively for their interest. 

8. The foregoing objects have appeared to me worthy of my 
earliest attention. 1 hope very shortly to be able to report their 
completion to your Excellency, and indulge a hope that they may 
be considered by your Excellency as conducive to the improve- 
ment of the Settlement and increase of it commerce. 

9. With respect to the internal economy of the government, 
I feel it my duty to submit to your Excellency’s attention, the 
great and increasing difficulties that this island labors under from 
its remaining without any regular Courts of J urisdiction. The state 
of the police is so lax and inefficient that neither persons nor pro- 
perty are secure, and crimes and misdemeanors are daily commit- 
ted with impunity from the want of adequate powers on the spot 
to punish delinquents according to their deserts. As your Excel- 
lency however is fully informed of the evil consequences resulting 
to this Settlement from the want of a code of regulations to en- 
force the observance of laws and a respect for the peace of society, 
and as several plans have already been submitted to your Excel- 
lency’s consideration, I shall not again intrude further than to 
respectfully solicit the early transmission of your ExcellenGy’s 
orders on this subject. 

10. With the view to the peace and comfort of the inhabitants 
and the |o6d order of this island, I convoked the principal inha- 
bitant®, directing them to consider and submit to me the means 
that they may deem likely to prove least burthensome to the 
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people for clefrayiag tlie expence of a regolar and efficient police^ 
representing to them at the same time, the impossibility of govern* 
meats being burthened with so considerable an addition to the 
actual charges of the island, as the establishment would occasion 
on the present revenues. A committee for the above purpose has 
been elected from the different classes of the inhabitants. The 
members have met once and will I hope in the course of a fort- 
night successfully complete the object of their convenemeiit I 
shall have the honor of addressing your Excellency again on this 
subject so soon as I am furnished with the means of sutoitting 
it fully to your Excellency’s consideration. 

11. Having found on my arrival 27 persons who had been 
committed to jail and confined in heavy irons at different times 
during the last two years, on charges of a capital nature, I imme- 
diately directed a Court as prescribed in the 13th paragraph of the 
regulations of the 1st August 1794, to assemble, and to sit until 
the trial of these sufferers should be completed. Although this 
Court has not the power of carrying the sentence passed on pri- 
soners convicted into immediate execution, it has at all events one 
of the primary and most pleasing prerogatives of a competent 
tribunal, namely, that of acquitting the innocent, and on this sole 
ground it appeared to me to be my most solemn duty to pay the 
earliest attention to the orders of government on this head. There 
only remain now three causes untried and I hope to get through 
them in the course of next week, when the whole of the proceed- 
ings will be laid before your Excellency in Council. 

12. It being of the utmost importance to the members of the 
Court, that the last sentence of the 15th paragraph of the in- 
structions of the 1st August 1794, relative to the passing sentence 
on prisoners convicted of capital offences should be understood 
beyond the possibility of doubt, I request to be informed whether 
the words, ‘^The prisoner if convicted to be kept in close confine- 
ment, and a report is to be &c. but the sentence is not to be exe- 
cuted” are intended to declare that we are to proceed to pass 
sentence or not. The words ^^but the sentence is not to be executed” 
certainly appear to me to imply the previous question, but it is a 
point of so delicate a nature that I have preferred referring it to be 
decision of your Excellency in Council, to the acting upon my 
own judgment. 

13. I have the honor to inform your Excellency in Council 
that the Ee venue Farms will be sold on the 20th and 25th instant. 

I have made a few trivial alterations in the terms, and entertain 
sanguine hopes that they will realise 10 or 12 thousand rupees 
more than they did last year. As the Farms generally produce 
more revenue during times of waj’ than peace, and as the farmers 
are able to bid high for them when they are to manage them for 
a longer period than one year, I have advertized them for sale 
under the condition of the purchasers holding for two years or 
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imtil Ibe 1st of May 1806, which regulation will I hope meet with 
the approbation of your Excellency in Council, 

14. Before I close this despatch, I shall take the liberty of 
requesting yoor Excellency’s attention to one more subject, that 
is intimately connected with the properity of Prince of Wales 
Island, I allude to a marine yard, from whence ships-of-war and 
merchantmen of any size, might obtain stores and be refitted with 
despatch. A marine yard of this description together with good 
docks, capable of admitting these ships, might be constructed with 
tlie greatest facility on Jerajah Island, which forms part of our 
inner bay, and is only 880 toises from Prince of Wales Island, It 
will of coui*se appear at first, an object that is likely to incur a 
very great expence, but I should not have presumed to submit it 
to your Excellency’s consideration, had I not reason to believe 
that means might be devised for defraying the cost independantly 
of any disbursements from the Public Treasury, which I shall now 
proceed to state, 

15. As government I should imagine will find a convenience 
in sending criminals condemned to banishment to Prince of Wales 
Island, I shall not charge the proposed works with anything on 
account of 500 convicts who wdil be required to perform the labor 
of coolies. 

16. The buildings and Docks may be completed in a period 
of three years. 

17. The expence of a professional Supenntendant and arti- 
ficers I estimate at furthest at 40,000 Sicca rupees a year. 

18. The bricks may be manufactured (as at present to a 
certain extent), by the convicts who are already on the island. 

19. It only remains for me then to establish the means of 
raising the 40,000 rupees a year, and this I hope to be able to do 
satisfactorily, and further, to prove that that sum may not only be 
obtained during the three years that the marine yard and docks 
will be constructing, but that the building of the docks and marine 
yard wdll be the means of effecting the permanent operation of 
that revenue, and increasing it in all probability to a very consi- 
derable amount. 

20. It is already in your Excellency’s knowledge that the 
duties are levied entirely on the export of certain articles, such as 
pepper, tin, betelnut, rattans, &c. and realize about 12,0W dollars 
a year. An import duty on particular articles has been tried, as 
also a tax on the ground on which the articles of exportation are 
produced, at a given rate, but the present mode has been found 
the least vexatious and is consequently continued. 

21 . Now to answer the annual demand for the marine yard 
and docks, I conceive that in addition to the present duties a 
rerenue exceeding the amount of their estimated expence is to be 
derived by a moderate duty upon goods of whatsoever descriptioii 
landed here (whether for home consumption, or exportation to 
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CIliEa or the Malay countries) that have not paid duties in any 
other British port in India. 

22. But I am far from being satisfied in niy own mind that 
such a duty could be levi(?d without materially injuring the com- 
merce of the island, unless it he avomedli/ for the 2'^urpose of 
constructing docks and a marine yard, 

23. The prospect of this grand adFantage as well to the 
trading part of the community as the government, would greatly 
preponderate the temporary pressure of the tax, and give a life 
and consequence to the port, which it has never before experienced. 

24. The advantages that would be derived by the nation from 
having an efficient marine yard and docks at so convenient a port 
In the bay of Bengal are so obvious, that it is useless for me to 
enlarge upon them. 

25. I do myself the honor to transmit in No. B of the enclo- 
sures, some extracts of Colonel Kyd’s report on Prince of Wales 
Island which have relation to this undertaking, and shall conclude 
with observing that as it is my firm opinion, that Prince of Wales 
Island can never rise to any high pitch of celebrity unless it shall 
be made a marine port where ships can be refitted, careened and 
docked, I feel all that solicitude which is compatible with my 
situation, that the plan may meet with the concurrence of your 
Excellency, and as it will occasion expenditure of the public 
money that I may be autborised to take measures for carrying it 
into execution at an early period of time. 

26. We have one professional man in the dock building line, a 
Mr Williams, who I am informed is competent to the undertaking, 
and I make no doubt as he is settled here, but he would execute 
the work for a 'smaller salary that any pemon who might be sent 
from India for the express purpose. 

I have the honor to be with the greatest respect, 
My Lord, 

Your Excellency’s most obedient humble servant, 
R. T. Fabquhak, 

Lieutenant-Governor. 

Prince of Wales Island, 16th April 1804. 


To 

Thomas Brown Esqre. 

Secretary to Govemraent 

in the Public Department, 
Sir.—- An important question respecting succession to the pro- 
perty of an intestate, having been revived lately at Prince of 
Wales Island, the decision upon which was anxiously looked for 
by the natives of that Island, as they conceived it would establish- 
ed: 'a precedent or rule during the absence of positive law to 
determine the issue of many simSar cases that are likely to occur, I 
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deemed it prudent to suspend my own judgmenty and to submit 
tlie point to the decision of bis Excellency the Most Noble tbe 
Governor-General in Council. 

The case as follows: 

A native of Salengore possessing considerable property, died 
intestate at Prince of Wales Island, which bad been his domicil 
for many years, leaving behind a widow, and several cliiidren, 
who w’ere born at diflerent places, where different laws and 
customs prevail; but the whole were of the Mussulman faith, 
upon %vhich a dispute arose between the widow and the children 
respecting the distribution of the property. 

The parties entered into Ai*bitration Bonds but the Arbitrators 
could not agree upon the principle which was to regulate their 
proceedings. The one side wished the Quedah law to be consi- 
dered as the guide, the other the Mussulman code that has been 
selected as the Taw of British India, and they could not be prevail- 
ed on to select any umpire hut the government. 

It was urged that the Laws of Quedah ought to obtain, because 
Prince of Wales Island had been a possession of the King of 
Quedah and no fresh laws had been proclaimed, but this doctrine 
I should imagine is only intended to hold good with respect to 
European Settlements acquired by cession or conquest, and not 
to extend to uncivilized nations. On this head it may be also 
useful to remark that when we acquired possession of Prince of 
Wales Island by gift from the King of Quedah there were only 
four families of itinerant fishermen amounting to 23 souls, includ- 
ing women and children, upon the island. 

The advocates for the Mussulman law rested their argument 
principally on the circumstance of all tbe parties in dispute being 
of that faith, and their pretensions to the same privileges as are 
granted to the Mussulman Inhabitants residing in other parts of 
India under the British government. 

It appeared to me that the personal property of the intestate 
wherever situat< d, should be distributed by the laws of the place 
which had been his domicil previous to his death. 

But as at Prince of Wales Island there is no law nor any fixed 
custom prescribed by the Supreme government, I considered the 
decision to become purely arbitrary. For the reason however 
already stated, a desire to avoid establishing a precedent on so 
important a point of reference, I preferred awaiting the decision 
of His Excellency the Most Noble the Governor-Genei’al in 
Council 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

R. T. Farquhak, ■ ' 

Lieutenant-Governor of Prince of Wales Island. 
Calciitfa, 1st August 1804, 
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The orders of GoToroment contained in the following extract:^ 
to abolish the system of farming revenues of the island, were pro- 
bably intended to apply only to the Customs and Land Revenue, 
and not to the Monopolies of opium, arrack, gambling &c. which 
then as at present were' the most productive sources of revenue. 
Extract of a Letter from the Secretary to the Government of 
Lidia to B. T, Farquhar Fsq. 

Dated 5th. November, 1804. 

Sir, — I am directed by His Excellency the Most Noble the 
Governor-General in Council, to acquaint you that His Excellency 
in Council has been pleased to determine that the system of 
farming the revenue of Prince of Wales Island be abolished on 
the expiration of the existing leases, and that a Civil Servant of the 
Honorable Company be immediately appointed to the office of 
Collector of the revenues of Prince of Wales Island. 

2. The Governor-General in Council directs that the collection 
of import and export duties, the land tax, and other subordinate 
subjects of taxation which are not at present farmed shall be im- 
mediately committed to the charge of the collector, until the 
period of the expiration of the present leases. The collector’s atten- 
tion will be directed to the general superintendence of the various 
sources of revenue on the island in order that he may be enabled 
to carry the new system into effect with vigor and with the greatest 
possible advantage to the Honorable Company’s interests at the 
expiration of the respective leases. In the mean time he will 
controul the conduct of the several farmers, and will check those 
abuses and impositions which at present embarrass the trade and 
prove equally vexatious to the inhabitants and the government. 

8. His Excellency in Council further directs that the col- 
lector of the Revenues of Prince of Wales Island be allowed a 
salary of 500 rupees per mensem, and that he be permitted to draw 
a commission of 5 per cent on the amount of his nett collections. 

4. The establishment of public servants to be allowed to the 
coUeotoFf with the rules which it may be proper to establish for 
the regulation of his conduct in the discharge of the duties of his 
office, will be determined hereafter when the Governor-General 
in Council shall be in possession of accurate information with 
respect of the taxes which may be established with advantage to 
She public interest and without incurring the hazard of checking 
the improvement of the agriculture and trade of the Settlement. 

5. His Excellency in Council considers it to be proper to 
introduce at Prince of Wales Island, as far as may be praciicable 
consistently with local circumstances, the rules with respect to the 
collection of the Revenues which are in force in Bengal. You are 
accordingly desired to take an early opportunity of submitting to 
the consideration of government, the draft of a regulation founded 
on the principles of the Bengal regulations for the collection of the 
Revenues of Prince of Wales Island. 
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Extract from a Letter from B, T, Farquhar Esq, to the 
Governor- General of India, 

Dated 15tli March^ 1805. 

I request tliat you will submit to His Excellency the Most 
Noble the Governor-General in Council the expediency of send- 
ing more convicts to Prince of Wales Island. I do myself the 
honor ot transmitting to you a return of the number now here^ 
specifying the manner in which they are employed, and I trust the 
obviously useful appropriation of these few, will induce govern- 
ment to order further supplies to be sent here by an early oppor- 
tunily. One thousand convicts might be most beneficially 
employed on the docks alone, and the other public works connected 
with the improvement of the island will also require move hands 
than we can at present muster. If the establishment of Convicts 
could be fixed at 2,000 and that number be regularly kept up, every 
advantage that is looked to from this important Settlement might 
be derived in a very short period of time. The Convicts are by 
far the best coolies on the island, and as the Company only pays 
for their provisions, their labor even at the highest estimation 
cannot be half so expensive as that of hired labourers wdio receive 
here each 6 dollars a month. 

6. Until more Convicts are sent to Prince of Wales Island it 
w’iil I fear be impossible to commence upon the Docks. I shall 
sincerely lament the necessity of delaying the construction of these 
useful buildings, as I consider them now to be the only public 
works wanting to render the British port of Prince of Wales 
Island the grand naval depot and emporium of the British trade 
in India. I calculate of course the conciirj’cnce of His Majesty’s 
Ministers in the proposition for the demolition of Malacca, as 
there can be no doubt, I presume, that that Settlement if ever 
restored to the Dutch, or transferred to France, w^ould oppose a 
barrier to the extension of our eastern trade, which no subsequent 
expedients whatever could remove. 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

R, T. Farqtjhae, 

Lieutenant-Governor of Prince of Wales Island. 


Distribution of Convicts at Prince of Wales Island on the 
15th March, 1805 . 


Employed in the cultivation of the Honorable Company's 
Spice Plantations. 

Making Bricks at the Hon’ble Company’s Kilns for the 

public works. y. 

Employed in cutting a Canal, and constructing an Aque- 
duct to George Town, from the waterfall. . . . . . . . •> . • 


80 

100 

100 
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Employed in carrying out a Pier into the Sea opposite tlie 

Custom»House ...... ®) 

Ditto on tlie Fortifications ® « 60 

Ditto in building the New Lines for the Seapoys. 50 

Ditto as Scavangers 20 

Ditto in the Mai‘ine yard and Custom-House. 10 

Ditto in making Roads. 58 

At the Government House 30 

Men sent from the Andaman Islands, and who from age or 

infirmity are wholly incapable of w’ork 74 

Sick in Hospital * * 53 

Convalescents 34 

Men in Irons for crimes committed on this Island, confined 
in pi-ison and worked by the provost, as also those who 
from their very bad character have never been taken out 
of Hons 43 


Total 772 
W. E. Phillips, 

Superintendant of Convicts and Secretary to the 

Lieutenant-Governor kc, &c. 

Fort Cornwallis, 15th March, 1805. 

^ » « * itf 

Letter to 3Iajor Shaivej Private Secretary to the 
Governor- OeneraL 

Dated 20th March, 1805. 

Sir, — I have already had the honor to inform His Excellency, 
in my public despatches, that I arrived at my station on the Sth 
November. I have now to request that you will communicate to 
his Lordship, that immediately after I landed at Prince of Wales 
Island, I made aiTangements for placing His Excellency’s Picture 
in the Government Souse with those public honors that bo grand 
an occasion demanded, and which the respectful sentiments of 
attachment and gratitude that I feel towards His Excellency, 
rendered a particularlj gratifying duty for me to perform. The 
enclosed paper contains an exact account of the manner in which 
this event ivas celebrated, and I can venture to affirm with great 
truth that I never saw the inhabitants of any settlement more 
deeply impressed with public gratitude and veneration, more 
sincerely gratifying, or more properly sensible of the condescending 
goodness of His Excellency, than the Company over which I had 
the honor to preside on Saint Patrick's day. That this settlement 
may always prove itself worthy of His Excellency's distinguished 
patronage and good gmces, is the fervent prayer of 

■Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

R. /T. FAnQUHAR. 
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His EKcelleney the Most Noble the GoveiTior-General havin*.^ 
graciously condescended to honor the settlement of Prince 
Wales Island with his picture to be placed in the Government 
House 5 theLieiit-Govemor of Prince of Wales Island was pleased 
to appoint Saint Patrick’s day for the celebration of this event. 

On the morning of Saint Patrick’s day the ladies and gentlemen 
of the settlement proceeded to the Government House, and at 9 
o’clock His Excellency’s picture was exhibited in the Great Hail 
opposite to the picture of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales; when a salute of 19 guns from the ramparts of Fort 
Cornwallis, and the same number from His Majesty’s Line of 
Battle ship Russel was fired in honor of the occasion. 

Immediately after the salute was finished, the troops in garrison 
fired three voilies of small arms. 

The company, consisting of upwards of ninety gentlemen and 
ladies, were then conducted to a temporary panduii in front of the 
Government House, and partook of an elegant public breakfast 
prepared by the Lieutenant-Governor. At 1 o’clock ail the 
Company’s ships in the harbour fired a salute of 19 guns and 
dressed their vessels in honor of the day. The flag on Fort 
Cornwallis, and all the colors in the harbour were kept flying 
until sunset. 

Dinner was prepared for the same company at 7 o’clock in the 
evening, and after dinner the following toasts were drank with 
universal enthusiasm, accompanied by appropriate tunes. 

The Marauis Welleslev \ 

<1 y*** I the conquenng hero comes. 

Saint Patrick’s day and success 1 Saint Patrick’s day in the morn- 

to the order. • . ) ing. 

Navy and Army Rule Britannia. 

Lord William Bentinck Grenadier’s March. 


Success to the settlement under | 
tin A fliisniAPs TVTamnift Wei- > 


the auspices of Marquis Wei- % Prince of Wales March, 
lesley. ....•} 

After which was proposed and drank by the company the 
following 2 

Our much esteemed Lieutenants 


Governor with the congratula- 
tions of this company on his 
return to the island. 


Welcome here again. 


The panduii was elegantly iiluminated in the evening and the 
company %vere at intervals amused with a variety of splendid 
Chinese fire-works. 


The greatest cheerfulness appeared in every countenance and 
mirth and conviviality prevailed until a late hour of the night. 


The following documents and figured statements form the 
appendices to a report on his administration drawn up by Mr 
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Farqiilmi% and submitted to the government which superseded him. 
The report itself is not forthcoming but these appendices appear 
to contain the whole pith of it, and more perfect specimens of 
official m jstification— more bareficed impositions on official cre- 
dulity are not often to be met with. 

Mt Farqiihar appears to have been the most magnificent three- 
stalled Bashaw of all who ever held sway on this little island. 
Tradition speaks of his open table, his numerous carriages and 
splendid stud, his long suite and his dashing body-guard. The 
expense of all this, is of course included under the convenient 
head of “ Advances to Government of Bengal^ and to cover it 
probably, tliese astounding estimates of future revenue vrere framed. 

One of these statements (No. 4) may be recommended to the 
consideration of the present Municipal Committee of Pinang, as 
a means of increasing their funds. If they could but sell the 
aqueduct water on the terms estimated by Mr Farquhar, there 
would be no need for Assessment Acts and no discussion of the 
best means of taxing the good people of Pinang. The Temper- 
ance Society would prove the best contributor to the public fund, 
by driving people to the aqueduct for their daily drink, and 2 
dollars per house per month would fill the Committee’s chests. 
Is this statement No. 4 the profits to be derived from selling the 
aqueduct water are put down at 58,000 dollars per annum, but in 
another statement these said profits are noted at 64,000 dollars 
per annum ! One figure seems to have been as good as another 
in those times and a few cyphers more or less to have been used 
as convenient. 

In justice to the government to which this report of Mr Far- 
quhar was sent (whether originally or a copy only, is not known, 
but the latter seems most probable) the observations elicited by it 
and transmitted to the Home Authorities are here given, following 
the statements. They are somewhat damaging to Mr Farquhar’s 
reputation and fairly expose the utter groundlessness of these 
fictitious estimates. From the observations we gather the fact, 
nowhere else appearing, that during Mr Farquhar’s administration 
of 20 months, the sura of 74,000 dollars was spent upon the forti- 
fications 5 not in erecting the present fort, which was a subsequent 
expense, but in certain repairs and fantastical experiments from 
which apparently no one single benefit %vas ever derived to the 
defence of the place. 

From a view of the documents here publhhed, the short period 
of Mr FarqiihaFs administration may well be entitled the Pinang 
Age of Humbug. 

No. 1. 

Meceipts by the Committee of Assessor's for improving the Moads 
of George Town, commencing the 22nd of January 1801. 

Cash received from the Hon’ble Company, being part of 

the sum to be given by government for making the 
; streets. . a.. , . . . ....................... 500 
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Bo* Fines at different ^times^ mven up by government. * 217 

Do. for the old materials of the coin market* . « * 230 

Mud bank on the east side of Beach Street given up by 

Government for the improvement of the streets 21^402 

Ground on the west of Beach Street given up by govern- 

meiit* 1^793 

Do. in Market Street do. . • * « * * 764 

Fines do 208 

Ground on the Pranjang do 585 

Ogeaii Passier do 5j501 

Ground at the top of Acheen Street do * 1^190 

Green Bazar 1^590 

From Isaac Malchus for having the restriction taken off 

his grant in Beach Street by government 1,200 

Cash received from Lieutenant-Governor as a loan. .... 3,000 

Shop tax given up by government 800 

Twelve quarterly Assessments appropriated to the im- 
provement of the streets by government 11,076 

Due for Assessments and sales about 2,000 


Spanish Dollars 52,056 


No. 2 

Blemorandmn 7'eq)eetuig additional sources of Revenue at 
Prince of Wales Island* 

The exclusive privilege of retailing salt and tobacco 

estimated to produce 30,000 

New water- works agreeably to my report. 64,000 

Wharf duties 20,000 

Fees on grants and Assessnjents on the farmei’s, for the 
benefit of the public roads and bridges agreeably to 

the precedent established in the town 6,000 

Fees on all judicial papers and sale of stamps for bonds, 

and all deeds &c 10,000 

Tax on boats, carts and wheels of all descriptions for the 

benefit of the roads. 12,000 

Farm of the exclusive privilege of exchanging money in 

the bazar, (in order to prevent abuses) 4,000 

Tax on the Chulias quitting the country for the parti- 
cular reasons mentioned in my report, — say J'S a head. 18,000 
Coinage agreeably to the note at the foot of this paper. 50,000 


214,000 

ediict for contingencies and reductions in particular 
branches of the Eeveniies that may possibly be found 
from experience, vexatious or otherwise impoliiic. . . . 20,000 


Sicca Hupees 104,000 
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No. *5 

Hon'bh Company^ s Lmds^ sltmted in the Districts of Sooiigky 
Clmn, Ayef* Mam, Campong Pulo Ptmng^ sold at Pnh- 
lie Auction for the purpose of defraying the expeace 
of making Hoads in the Country- 


1803 

Sept. 30th. Nett sale of Lands at Soonghj Cluau. 4^113 04 
1805 


May 1st. 

Do. 

do. 

do. .... 

785 03 

6tli. 

Do. 

do. 

Ayer Etam 

2,892 75 

nth. 

Do. 

do. 

Cam pong Pulo 
Pinang. . . . 

1,667 32 

June Idth. 

Do. 

do. 

in the vicinity of 



George Town . , 9,048 


Spanish Dollars 18,406 13 

No. 6 

lAst of Mouses rented hy the Honorable Conpanp at Prince 
of Wales Island- 

The GoTernment House* 250 . . 

The Office of the Collector of the Revenues. 100 . . 

The Office of the Secretary, Treasurer and Accountant . 75 . , 

The Admiralty House .... 150 . , 

A Hospital for the Natives of the Yolunteer Battalion. . 30 . . 

The House used as a guard room for the Marine corps . 5 , . 

Magistrate's Cutcherry 100 . . 

Spanish Dollars 710 . . 

No. 7 

Pilot and 3Iaster Aitmdands Mstabiisk meats- 


John Baird, Esq., Master Attendant his 

salary 95 47 

Establishments in the Master Attendant’s 
Department 262 73 

zm 20 

John Douglas, Esq., Supermtendeut of Pi- 
lotage his salary, 238 68 

Establishment. ........................ 197 64| 

4:30 mi 


Spanish Doiki*^ '794 m 

* Besides having to keep the house i» repair .and to keep up the sea wail in front 
■©fit. 





No. B. 


Msim-ate qf ihe Mxpence of eMivM^ u Canal and Water Works and Wdi^s and 3Ieam for defrapng the Expence and raising 

u permanent Mevenue from Water Works^ for the me of Governments 


Esiiniate of the Expence of the Water works. | 

Bisbmrseiiieiits already iriciirredy and expence already 

paid on the TOih of April 1805 12,357 : 

Additional probable expence. 

Brickwork, iiicliidirig Materials and labour about. . . . • * 4, (MX) 

Earthen Pipes Ditto Ditto ... ......... 1,5(K) 

Tin Ditto Ditto Ditto .............. 3,000 

To supply all the Streets in the Town by Tin Pipes, will 

cost in addition about 7,€MX)j 


Total Ex pence of the Water works Sp, Dollars 27,857 
aknce in fwor of the Revenues the first year, after the 
repayment of the whole expence. 10,473 


Ways and Means by which the expence of the Water works may 
be repaid to Government, including a Statement of the w’-hole 
income or Revenue which Governineiit is likely to receive from 
the Water works' generally, if completed to the full scale pro- 
posed, which will point out at the same time the repayment of 
the whole expence within one year, leaving a large standing 
income likely to increase in a yery large proportion, with the 
increase of the Trade and Population of the Island. 

Houses inhabited by Europeans, Armenians, 
and the principal Chinese, Cliooliahs, 

Malays and other Mussulmans, Bengallees, 
who will be glad at being supplied mtk 
water at the rate of 2 dollars per month 
each house 175. 2. 24. 4,200 
Houses of all other descriptions which may 
be rated at 6 persons to each house, each 
person paying per month 8 pice, or the 
whole family or house | a dollar. ....... 2,425i 6. 15,270 

§50 vessels finding their own boats and 
' taking, on a very small average, say only 
20 Tons of Water each, at the present 
price of 1 dollar per Ton .............. 5,000 


Total Annual Revenue to be drawn from the 
Water works, at a moderate computation Sp. Drs. . 24,470 
Besides the foregoing, the Garrison and Hospital, 
will be supplied with penty of good water at com- 
mand, and may save the expence of a large establish- 
ment of water carriers or Bhesties to government. 

A ship the of Line will for 2 months, require 
Gallons. 

A Frigate half that quantity, or 31,5(M) gaEons of 

63,000 Water. 

We have had already this year 12 ships of the Line 
and 20 frigates put in here at different fimes, and 
should half that mimber retam before the year' is 
out, and take in water ia above, Aea the men of 
war alone will pay, at 150' gallons per ton- . f * • * 13,860 


Sp* Dollari 38,^1 


Sp. Dollars ' 


38,330 



K'o. 4 


Coniparatim ¥km of the Bxpenee of the Public Works carried into execution under governmmt^ mtk the ad€Utk}imi 
Eemim for the purpose of defraying that JUxpencey shemng the period in which the waps and jnemu demised rmli 
rorer the cost of those several improvementSy and the large ^yermanentlg increasing. Mevemiie that mill accrue to 
the Company from the generally beneficial operation (f those improvements, 

Jistiwiatetl Expence of the following iinproTeiiients at Prince of Means actually establislied for defraying tlie advances made ibr 
Wales Island: ' the improvement of tbe Fort and Island, anci for obtaining a per- 

On : accoiiiit of docks, the construction of wliicli raanent Revenue to the gov ermiient from tiie operation of tbose 

were subsequently prohibited by tlie Governor- improvements. 

Genera! in Council 13,810 29 An increase of Revenue already obtained in conse- 

Difto of Fortifications and Defences of the Island. 70,854 02 quence of the improvement of the defences of the 

Ditto of the new Water-Works. • , . . 27,857 . . Island since the 1st January 1804, and the addi- 

Difto of the Public Wharf. 25,000 . . tional security that has been afforded to pci*sons 

Ditto of Roads and Cultivations. 32,650 20 and property, and by the generally beneficial 

' operation of the public improvements of the port 


Spanish Dollars 170,177 51 (for the details, vide Appendix Mo. 16). . . . . . . . 69,026 118 

— — — Annual Revenue expected to result from the Water 

Works as per Statement Mo. 3 38,330 . . 

(N.B. — As the population of George Totvii and 
the resort to the port is likely to increase rapidly, 
this Revenue is much undervalued.) 

Estimated Revenue of the Wharfage per.aimiim.. 10,000^ . . 

Cash received and bonds now in the Treasury pay- 
able in 6 months, for recovering the expciice of 
the Roads. ............................... 18,44’)6 13 

Cash received on account of the Docks. 4,CXM1 . . 


Total Amount of Spanisli Dollars 139,763 1 1 

Which (after deducting the 18,406.13 — on account of Roads, 

' on account of Docks, which form no part of the Anmial Revenue) 
shews that the expeiice of the improvements wdl! be defrayed in 
less than 18 months by the increase of Revenue, and that the 
beneficial operation of those improvements, will bear an aiinuai 
surplus of Revenue to the Company of Spanish dollars 117,356.98 
—which will of course, as I have already observed, rapitlly 
increase, with the increase of the wealth and population of the 
Island. 
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No. 8 

P, Maiiingloii, Ej^ri.y Register and Land Sarveyor, hk 


salary, peons, ..126 .. 

A Naiwo Siir¥ey or and Assistant... ' . . 40 . . 


Spanisli Dollars 166 . , 

No. 9 . ^ ~~ ^ 

Clears qf ike Court and their rnlarks, ^ ■ 

Joliii Dickens, Esq., Judge «a!id Magistrate, liis salary 954 73 
Joliii Brown, Piwosl, Salary and Establishment. . . . 289 16 

Native Captains and tlieir Establishments. ....... . v 500 . . 

Do. at Sooiigitj Cluan. . . . , • ... , 40, . . 

fiiterpreters and Peons belonging to the Judge. . • . , 65- , , . . 

Pangwiu of Pry and Establisliment. . ■ » . 48 . . 

Joliii Brown, Clerk ' lo the Court for the trial of all 

persons commitlcd for capital offences. . ... ■ 60 . . 

Spanish Dollars 1,946 ,89 

No. 10 — - — 

Cirnl E^taMkhment 

IL T. Farqiiliar, Esq., Lieiit-Governor — ^salary . . ■ 954 73 

Ex peaces of tlio Government house chargeable to, ■ 
tlm Company on an average.... .. . 2,000 .. 

Walter Farquliar, Esq., Collector & Establishment. 500 . . 

W. E. Phillips, Esq., Secretary, including wages of 
peons..,...., ...... ^ 482 13| 

G, Gaunter, Esq., 1st Civil Assistant and Treasurer 

incliidiiig wages of peons. . . •• ' , 238 68 

P, Maningtoo, Esq,., 2iid Assistant and ' Register of , 

Grants &e* ... , ^ .... .. . 164. 21. 

T. Ilntion, Esq., 3rd ditto and Interpreter. . . . . . 148 21 

J. Hall, Esq., Acconfiptanl. . .. , ' 150 . 

Writers attached to the pit bile offices. . . ■ ■ , .... : 689 ,, ., 

Public servants. .. . .. ■ . . 108 

Triickadore for the Treasury, ., . • • . . 15, .. . 

Superintendent of Convicts. .. . . : . ■ . ... ■ . . , . 100 . . 

Chaplain.... .... 100 , 

Parish Clerk , . . ' ■ , . ' . 12 50 ,. 

SaJaiT and Estaldisliinent of Clerk of the Market. . 135 •. . . 

Doctor Heriofs Salary ' as ¥aceine Inoculator. . . . 

Assessment paid by the Coinpany to the Committee 
of Assessors for improving tlic Town 20 42 

Spanish Dollars 5,517 88V 
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No. 11. 

Increase of the Mevenne of Prince of Wales Island^ between the 
of January 1804 ami the Wtk June 1805. 


Revenues for 

1803-4 

Increase in 
1804-5 

Total of 
Revenue 
for 

1804-5 

Increase in 
1805-6 

I’otal of 
Revenues 
for 

1805-6 

Artap Farm 

1,560 

960 


2,520 



3,520 


Arrack Do 

15,000 

6,240 


21,240 


» t 

21,240 


Beetle Do, . . , . . 

4,600 


4,500 


* « 

4,500 


Export Duties . . . . 

13,^20 

6,480 


19,800 


15,720 

35,520 


Gambling Farm.. .. 

16,320 

9,480 


25,800 


• • 

25,800 


Opium Do 

20,040 

5,160 


25,200 


. • 

25,200 


Tobacco Do. 

3,360 

* . 


2,406 


• . 

2,406 


Shop Tax ... 

390 

400 

98 

790 

98 

"I Net Amount 
> not 

J Known. 

799 

98 

Chiaese Goods 


1,800 


1,800 


Fork Farm.. .. 

, , 


m-m 

. , 

2,^ 

2,^0 


Oil and Ghee Do. . .. 

, , 

« • 



. * 

5,400 

5,400 


Timber Do.. .. 

, , 


• . 

, , 


8,040 

8,i>-10 


Duties on the Sale of 
Lands and Houses. 

505 

50 


555 



555^ 


Duties on Anchorage 

2,329 



1,629 


'j Net A mount 1 
> not ; 

J Known, 

l,62t) 


Do. Prow Fees.. .. 

873 

! 


549 


549 


Sp. Dollars 

73,706 

35,070 

2 

106,792; 

98 

31,740 

136,732 

98 


No. 12 


OF COINS. 


Cop^yer Coins, 

I propose 50,000 rupees worth of such size as to hafe 4,(M)0 
whole pice from a maiiut! of a copper, — 
Bitpees^,000of g^QQQ |,a]f ditto, and 40,000 of those 10 

5,000 off do! pice to one large — the design of the coin as 
heretofore circulated at Prince of Wales 
Island. The Company wdll gain on the issue of 50 per cent, even 
at the present high rate of cop|>er. 

Small silver coins — (doubtful.) 

Rupees 25,000 of cu- 10 cu pangs to a dollar. 

20 half do. do. 

These may also amount to 50,000 rupees, in design precisely 
like the pice,— -the alloy may be 25 per cent copper, wliich wit! 
be all gain, as the coinage is the Company's, but there may be 
objections, which I am not fully aware of, to depreciating the 
silvei’, and which may render it inexpedient to establish the coin; 
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Gold Coin, 

1 gold dollar equal to 10 silirer dollars. 

Any qnaiitiim. | do. do. to 5 do. 

I do. do. to 2| do. 

As tliese may be used ia mercliaadize their fineness imist 
c|ttndrate witli the exehange, and as gold is cheap lierey the saving 
of lf5 per cent will he made by having the mint and dyes here. 

The more oar copper and silver coins (if the latter be established 
at all) are carried away, the greater will be our gain from the 
supply. Copper is now dear, but when it falls to 40 and 45 
rufjees per mannd, there will be a ^in of more than one-half. 

The coinage of pice and doublekies or ciipangs, has been a 
great source of revenue to the Dutch Company. They gain 
nearly ICKI per cent on the issue, and if we can spend annually 
one lack of rupees, we should in like manner make a very con- 
siderable increase to our revenue. 

The design of the gold, coins may follow that of the 'copper and 
silver, excepting that they must be milled at the edges.- 

If the government be authorized’ to establish a mint at Prince ■ 
of Wales Island, I am convinced it would yield a revenue from 
the Company’s and private - coinage, of from 20 to 30,CKX) dollars 
per annum, besides paying the expence, which is trifling. Assays 
and one or two artists may be procured at Calcutta. 

As every coinage will yield revenue, no means are necessary 
to prevent export so long m we keep pace with the circulation by 
coinage, without overloading the market with any one coin. 

I should think it adviseahie to rent the exchange of all coins in 
ifie bazar, and fix the discount, which will always prevent any 
depreciation of value, and yield a surplus revenue to govern- 
inent. , 

No. 13 

Ordinary md Mstabluhed Disbursements at PHnee of Wales 
Island and Us Dependencies the year 1804-5. , 

Civil Establishment at Prince of Wales Island . . . . 70,824 20i 

Judicial ditto including Police Establishment &c.. 22,953 59 
Annual gratuity to the King of Quedah, and other ■ 

Durbar charges. ... .... 10,720 .. 

Marine, including the -Pilot and Master Attendant’s- 

Establishments . . . . . • .... 17,670 35 

Military Expences... .*• ...... .... 29,952 61 J 

Hon’ble Company’s Plantations.. ... . ' 11,909 Alj 

Rent ofGovernmenI House, Public Offices -ABepairs 10,187 18| 
Ariiticers. . . . ' ■ • 5,940 37 


146,627 04i 
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Conthigencm. 1411^027 04.i 

Convicts. • ^ . . . . . 23,315 07| 

Prisoners in Jail . . . . , . 5,220 76 

Ex pence on account of Prisonei’s of war 3,903 95 
l)itto ditto of the Mahometan 
poor, sick and infirm, out of tlie 
produce of the betel leaf farm. . . . 1,000 . . 

33,' >30 68 1 

Ditto for packets dispatched to Oo- 
vernment and to His Majesty's 
Senior Naval Officer in these seas, 
respecting the French and Butch 
fleets &c. . • . . . 1,406 04 

Police Contingencies. . , . 1,499 20 

Expence, Captain Scott for the passage 
of the Lieutenant-Governor and for 
other passengei’s proceeding to Cal- 
cutta on the public service. 1,680 48 

38,116 40| 

Spanish Dolki*s 218,274 13| 

No. 14. 

Extraordinary Eishursements at Prince of Wales Island^ €md 
its dependenciesy during the year 1804-5. 

Advances on account of diiFcrent Presidencies viz ; — 

Fort William Presidency 
•—for Sundries . . . . 33,484 77| 

Advances on account 
of Bengal Army . . . 66,085 48 


99,570 251 

Madras Presidency. • • . . 6,191 60| 

Settlement of Baiambangan. ... ... 73,201 16 

Bencoolen * ...... 458 36 

Ceylon. ... . . . . .... . . 5,800 

London, for the following — 

Advances on account of 
Hon. Company's Ship 


Hugh Inglis.. . . ... 18,588 
Investment laden on Bo. 14,826 37 
H.C. ship Woodford... 2,400 

35,814 37 

221 , 0^15 75 

Advances on account of Fortification & buildings. 50/532 44 | 
Ditto Public works, being on account of advan- 
ces for the new Canal and Water works, Public 
works,. Bocks, icc....... .. ....... ^ 42,967 94| 
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Biilo Oil account of Ilis Majesty^s Navy. . . . 

Ditto Ditto Roads and Cultivation 

Ilon'ble C. Cnmm*Sy. Frercs Unis and Amboyna. . 
Advances on account of Civil Store-keeper’s Books 
Ditto Ditto Military Store-Keeper’s Books. 

Ditto Ditto Hon’ble Company’s Land 

Ditto Ditto Bonds payable by instalments- . . 

Deposits . . . ^ 

Profit and Loss. 
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1,398 

254 

33,506 

20 

51,680 

48 J 

13,980 

84 

820 


270 


2,320 


677 


45 



Spanish Dollars 421,030 02 


Menwirhs mi Mr Farquhm-h Eeportj hy the Governor in Com- 
ciL — Dated ^th Fehrua^^^ 1806. 

The Board resuming the consideration of the report and 
appendix by the late Lieutenant-Governor, read on the 17th ultimo, 
consider it necessary to state their approbation on record of the 
only views which they conceive Mr Farquhar could liave had in 
compiling and furnishing them with it; namely, that of affording 
to his successors in office, every possible information that could 
in his opinion, tend to elucidate points involving the welfare of the 
island ; but as seveml of the estimates and statements in the said 
report, appear to have been calculated in many instances on 
erroneous principles, and the general tenor of the whole paper 
leads to the conclusion, that every thing has been done on the 
island, and nothing remains unaccomplished; a conclusion, which 
the necessary and actually to be incurred expences forbid to be 
justified, "whatever difierent hopes might arise from the fiattering 
estimates; they also consider it expedient to insert the following 
remarks, to prevent the probability of these estimates (in them- 
selves plausible, where local information cannot be obtained) 
tending to mislead by calculations which will not bear investiga- 
tion, and advantages formed upon hopes too speculative ever to 
be reaiized- 

Forttficatims mid Defences of the Island. 

1 « As we have already forwarded to the Honorable Court of 
Directors, a statement shewing the present condition of the Fort, 
and the repairs necessary to render it really defensible against an 
enemy (copy of which is subjoined in appendix No. 1) we feel it 
unnecessary further to remark upon this head, than that the predic- 
tion continued in the latter part of the statement, relative to the 
New Half Moon Battery, has been since verified by its having 
completely given way and fallen into the sea. Subjoined to the 
above appoiidix is a statement of the exponce incurred by the late 
Liciilenant-Goveinor, on account of the fortifications of Prince of 
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Wales Islan^l 5 from January 1804 to September 1805^ amoiiriliiig 
to Spanish dollars 71,809 03| (Appendix Wo. 2) which we con- 
el tide has been made entirely on the Fort, and Half Moon Battery 
referred to, as there are no other public works included tinder that 
head, the property of the Company; and we can only attribute 
these repairs having been made at so heavy an ex pence, and to so 
little purpose, to the want of a skilful Superintending Engineer; 
the whole of which would have in our opinion been better bestow- 
ed in making a more useful defence of one or more Martello 
Towers in pwper situations near the Point, which indeed appears 
at one time, to have been a part of the Lieutenant Governor’s 
plan, and is mentioned in liis appendix. In this appendix will 
also be found a proposal for naiTOwing (by means of Malabar 
iisbing stakes) the northern entrance of the harbour — being a 
distance of four or five miles, in the hope, doubtless, of thereby 
embarrassing an enemy’s fleet, by this very feeble interruption, 
liable to be thrown down (as is known to every person at all con- 
vemant with such subjects) ny the smallest boats- 

Intemal Improvement of the Island* 

3. We find in the appendix No 4 accompanying the memo- 
randa under this head, a statement of receipts by the Committee of 
Assessors, for improving the streets of George Town, amounting 
to Spanish dollars 52,056, and it will appear that the whole of 
this sum, with the exception only of Spanish dollars 11,076 levied 
by assessment, has been defrayed by Government. Without going 
into the particulars of the several items contained in this statement, 
we have only to remark generally our disapprobation of the prin- 
ciple of giving up rights and revenues of Government without 
bringing the considemtion thence arising upon the general books, 
when it would at any time be possible to ascertain w^hat the actual 
expence to Government of any public improvement might have 
amounted to. 

J^ew Canal and Water^rmf^ks* 

4. Too much approbation cannot be bestowed upon the late 
Lieutenant Governor, for the great importance which he attached 
to the supplying the town and shipping with water of a good 
quality, and however expensive the plan may be which has been 
adopted for carrying this important object into effect, his want of 
a skilful professional man must plead equally in excuse for that, as 
for the very defective principie on which this work has been 
executed. No difficulty whatever could have attended bringing 
down the whole of the river from the hill to the point in an open 
clay channel, which could have been done at one third of the 
expence that has already attended the very insufficient mode 
adopted, being by confining a small proportion of the stream in a 
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clsaimel of bricky work requiring constant repairs^ md risking llie 
whole supply being cut off for a time by the failure of a single 
brick.. 

We find in appendix Ho 7 the total expence of the water-works 
estimated at Spanish dollars 27,857, in which is included the sum 
of Spanish dollars 7,CNX1 the estimated expence for a supply to all 
the streets in town, by tin pipes. The actual expence already 
incurred on this undertaKing amount to Spanish dollars 27, 971.16 J 
(vide appendix Ho 8) and the main bmnch even, has not yet been 
completed to the wharf. The late Lieutenant-Governor has 
omitted to give credit in his estimate either for the labor of the 
convicts employed or for the large supply of bricks made from 
the CoiBpany^s Kilns; nor has he included what it has since, and 
will hereafter cost, in the remuneration to he granted to Mr John 
Elliot, for Ms trouble in planning and executing this work, for 
which no stipulated sum appeal's to have been agreed upon. 
Although we are convinced that Mr Elliot’s exertions have been 
laborious and imremitted since their commencement, yet w^e feel 
perfectly at a loss under the disapprobation we have expressed, 
how to remunemte services which though arduous are from tlie 
total want of professional knowledge rendered defective. Some 
remuneration however must be made, which together with the 
other omissions makes the estimated expence by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, fall very far short of what it will in fact amount to. 

The Lieutenant-&overnor appears also to be, in no less a degree, 
mistaken in his statement of ways and means in which the expencc 
of the water-works are to be repaid to government, which he 
states at the gross sum of Spanish dollars 38,330 per annum. 

ilie sum of Spanish dollai's dt,200 per annum to be colh cted 
annually from liouses occupied by Europeans and the principal 
native inlmbitants, is a sum that it would be considered a grievance 
to pay, when there is an excellent well in the centre of the town, 
trom which they have hitherto been supplied free of expence. 
Ho less so will he the exaction of the sum of Spanish dollars 
15,270 as proposed to be levied on the lower class of natives, a 
lax in itself so exorbitant and vexatious, as in our opinion can 
never be imposed, and it is an established rule at all the ports of 
India to furnish tank-boats or casks, for the supply of country 
ships with water, who have in general no casks of their own, but 
preserve tbeir water on board in tanks; so that, admitting that 
250 vessels in the course of 12 months should require here a 
supply of 20 tons of water each, the charge of one dollar per ton, 
wdiich the Lieutenant-Governor proposes to bring to the credit of 
tliis account, would little more than meet the expence of boats and 
casks, and it is a well ascertained fact, that the dread^ of losing 
their people by desertion, preveuts the shipping irow waitingw ith 
their own boats. . 

The Lieutenant-Governor appears also to be wrong in his 
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calculation of the quantity of water which he states to ho necessary 
fi>r two months siip])ty to a ship of the lino and a fri«'ate which 
does not ^exceed half the quantity at which he has estimated their 
consumption. 

In eorrohoration of which opinion we refer to the accompani- 
ment No. 8, being a letter fiom the Commander-in-Chief of His 

Majesty’s ships &c. on this station, wherein we are also informed 
that it is contrary to the rules and practice of His Majesty’s 
service for them to pay for water at any port, when they are 
supplied by means of their own boats, which at once strikes off a 
very groat part of the revenue, estimated by the late Lieutenant 
Governor to arise ii-om this useful, though most expensive undcria- 
kiiig; and so fiir from this work becoming a source of permaneni 
.mid annual revenue to the Company, the whole advantages derived 
from it will in our opinion be absorbed in the establishment for 

attending it, and its necessary repairs. 

This estimate, therefore, however specious it may trppear without 
a knowledge of these facts, cannot be entitled to consideration as a 
paper containing a fair estimate, either of the cxpencc incurred or 
mode of reimbursing it to the Company. Vide Appemlix No’ 9 
ciHilaining a corrected estimate of the actual, and probable cxpencc 
of the water-works and expected receipts. ^ 

0. After the remarks which we have felt it our duty to make 
on the three foregoing heads of the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
memoranda, we cannot pass over in silence his remark on and 
stiilement given in Appendix No. 16 of the increase of revenues 
which he states to arise from the advantages attending his supposed 
improvement. The increase of revenue according to the estimate 
on 63,026.98 and not to Spanish dollars 

{, 9 , 026 . 98 , as staled in his Appendix No. 7 , giving a comparative 
view of the expenees of the public works tmd means of defrayimr 
tiiem; and a great part of this increased revenue is to be accounted 
tor by_ the additional general export duties of 2A per cent and on 
transhipments of cargoes in the harbour laid on, under date the 
1st May ISap, and the new impost farms of pork, ghee, and 
timber, not formerly ex istincr. ° ^ 

-1 the actual disbursements and receipts of 

the island as a comparative view, between the expected receipts 
amt disbumeraents under the present establishments of govern- 
ment, and tlijit of the ]atc_ Lieutenant-Governor, taken upon an 
average of the whole period of his adiniiiistrafion, will form a 
number in our next dispatch to the Honorable Court ofDirectors 
It IS therefore unnecf^ary here to comment on the matter contained 
in the Lieutenaut-Govei-nor’s memoranda under these distinct 
iieatls. ■■ 

oi important head we arc sorry to remark, that we 

aic not likely to benefit in t^iiy shajic whatever from the prepara- 
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iims stated to have been made by tlie late Lieatenaot-GoTemorg 
in consequence of Ii s instructions from the GoTemor-Generalj 
under date the 27th September 1804,- for the constniction of docks 
and a marine yard at Piilo Jeijah ; as the whole materials collected 
for that purpose^ were sold previous to our arrival. 

Spice Plantations, 

9. We cannot contemplate this head of the memorandaj with- 
out expressing* onr regret, that of the fostering care, and great 
expenee to which Government had gone, they should not have 
had some chance of reaping that advantage, that is so likely in 
time to accrue from them, and that after an expence of something 
we understand exceeding some lacs of rupees, they should have 
been sold, for the small sum of Spanish dollars 9,656. 60 (append- 
ix No ^ a sum by no means equal to the value of the ground 
they occupy. ^ ■ 

We have reason to complain that these plantations were so 
suddenly sold, on a notice of 12 days, and so recently before the 
arrival of the new Govornnient. 

13. The incorrect register hitherto kept of the titles to, and 
transfer, of lands, added to the impolicy of calling in original 
grants, and granting new ones to the then existing proprietoi‘s are 
likely, hereafter, to give rise to innumemble suits, as soon as actions 
of this nature are cognizable before such regular Court of Justice 
as may hereafter be established, as what must ever be considered 
as the most valuable record, relating to landed property, that of 
the original grants to the first clearer, has been thereby cancelled; 
and we are very far from being able to express our approbation 
on receiving the records of this office, of the nice and distinct 
accuracy with which it ought to have been conducted* 

14. We do not tmee on the General Books any head open for 
allotvaociB granted to charitable institutions, but find that the 
Pork Farm, now included amongst the Annual Revenues of the 
Island, was formerly appropriated by Mr Faiquhar as a poor fund. 

15. On tlie subject of the increased Revenues, as set forth in 
the Lieutenant-Governoris Appendix No. 16, vide our remarks 
in a preceding paragraph No. 6, but we conceive some further 
observations necessary on the memoranda, Appendix No, 17 
respecting additional Sources of Revenue at Prince of Wales 
Island,^’ estimated to amount to Sicca rupees 1,04,000 from the 
following sources viz. 

1st. The exclusive privilege of retailing Sait ) Sicca Rupees 

and Tobacco estimated to produce } 30,000 

16. We have every reason to expect that the Tobacco Farm, 
which BOW rents for Spanish dollais 2,400 per annum, will at 
least yield 15,000 Spanish dollai*s under the regulation we intend 
to establish for the retail of that article from the ensuing year. 
W« are not, however, of opinion, that the exclusive privilege of 
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retailiii^ salt^ will (as estimated by Bfr Farqubar) prove ef|iially 
productive^ but we intend in due time putting it to tlie test of 
experiment. 

2nd. New Water works, agreeably to the report esli- 


mated to produce Sicca Rupees 64,000 

Srd. Wliarf Duties ditto 20,000 


17. Vide our remarks in a preceding paragi’apb No. 4 on the 
defalcation of the Revenue, estimated by Mr Farqubar, wdiich 
likely to be sustained from the inadequacy of the sources wdiicli 
lie has suggested. The total failure of the intended wharf, vide 
paragraph No. 6 , entirely annals this estimated increase of 
Revenue. 

4tli. Fees on Grants, and Assessment on the Farmers, 

for the benefit of the Public Roads and Bridges, agree- 
ably to the precedent established in the Town, estimated 

at Sicca Rupees. 6,000 

18. The Fees on Grants must be trifling. An Assessment on 
pepper vines regulated according to their age, ought wdien 
established to he more productive, than the sum of Sicca rupees 
6,000, at which it is as above estimated by the late Lieutenant- 
Governor, and which w'e look forward to appropriating to the 
General Revenues of Government, the labour of the Convicts being 
sufiicient to keep the public roads and bridges in repair, with the 
addition of an occasional small expence in materials for building 
and repairing bridges. 

5. Fees on all judicial papers and sale of stamps 

for Bonds and all Deeds &c. estimated to produce S. Rs. 10,000 

19. We cannot count upon this increase of Revenue, under 
the present judicial establishment. 

6. Tax on Boats, Carts and Wheels of all descriptions, 

for the benefit of the Roads, estimated to produce S. Rs, 12,000 

20. This source of increased 'Revenues is too genemily des- 
cribed, to enable us to form a correct estimate of what it w®-uld 
amount to, admitting the propriety of levying taxes of this nature, 

7th. Farm of the exclusive privilege of exchanging 
money in the bazar in order to prevent abuses, esti- 
mated at Sicca rupees...... ..... 4,000 

21. We found on our arrival here, that on the exchange of a 
dollar into pice in the bazar, a discount of 3 per cent was tolerated 
as a slirofiage, which by being particularly high on the Military, 
occasioned discontent amongst the troops; and we therefore, by 
proclamation under date the 1st December last, prohibited a dls- 
coimt exceeding one per cent, on the exchange of money. This 
regulation, so much calculated for the general good was caiTied 
into eflect without the smallest murmur or inconvenience, although 
the privilege of exacting 3 per cent had for a long time been 
enjoyed. Wc do not however believe, that at this reduced rate, 
the "exeliisive privilege of exchanging money would be an object 
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wortli faming and no abuses under the present regulation can 
exist. 

8th. Tax on Chuliahs leaving the country, for the 
pai-ticular reasons mentioned in the report, 
say 3 dollars per head Sicca rupees 18,000. 

22 The expediency of this tax ought to be well considered, 
at"it mav not operate against the return of the Chuliahs to 
Prince of ‘Wales Island, who appear the only class of people 
emDloved as coolies and in navigating the small craft in the harbour, 
so necessary at a maritime port; and who also appear to be the 
only inhabitants who manufadure brick and chunam, materials so 
^Jv,ira\ where extensive public works are intended, and without 
eSr- on the great advantage, derived to Prince of Wales Island, 
bv the" extensive trade carried on by Chuliah vessels to the coast 
of Coromandel and Malabar. We are very far from_ considenng 
the Chuliahs as deserving of the very small consideration atteched 
to tliem in the Lieutenant-Governor’s memoranda j besides it 
would be a tax invidious in itself, and difEcult to collect, as it 
would not be easily ascei tained who bad, and who had not been 
for some time resident on the island j and who on the principle 
of the Lieutenant-Governor’s plan, are the only proper people to 
be taxed. 

9lli. Coinage agreeably to a note on tlm subject by 

the late Lieutenant-Governor, Sieea rupees 50,000 

23 On this subject, the 74th, 75tli and 76th paragraphs of the 
ire^ral letter to the Hon’ble Court of Directors, under date the 
12th November last, are sufficiently explanatory of our opinion, 
and are consequently subjoined in Appendix No. 12, from wh.cli 
H will appear^hat any resources the Lieutenant-Governor rai-lit 
have calculated upon, by establishing a Mint at Prmee of Wales 
T«iland are in a great measure done away, except m the coinage ot 
Conner, which we intend to bring to the test of experiment, so 
soon as a sufficient supply of the material can he procured. 

Thus much we have thought it necessary to remark on such 
narts of Mr Farquhar’s report and appendix, as contain particular 
Ttatmente or where we have been enabled to reduce to some one 
point or other his observations, which are for the most p.ii t too 
Sral and speculative, either to be strengthened or ccmfnted 
by the test of calculation upon fixed or even feasible principles. 


It would not be fair to conclude the notice of Mr Farquhar’s 
administration, tbough already extended to too great a length, 
wiUiout giving the address pi-esented to him by the European 
community of the island on liis quitting. 
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T, Robert of W„lc. Wood, 

&c. 

®‘''’ We the European inhabitants of Prince of Wal. s Island 

S“olto v.“ata,remc«I to promote it. pto.perity and tl,. 

happiness of all us the various extensive and 

Our thanks executed during the period 

useful pubhc sa^uyandcon- 

of your g7®™’?®f'i,aWtaS of the island, but more particularly 

materially con- 

wVSIr'desire to add to this testimony of the sense we 

?aryt Cfc“iU boaitb and honor 

may attend you. lionor to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient humble scrvpts, 
(Signed by the Principal Inluabitants.) 

George Town, 1 
prince of Wales Island, ^ 

To A?CpeInSbitanta of Prince of Wales Island, 

Gentlemen, ^ gratified by the address which you 

have dor.e me the honor to to European 

“XpSro?MSg“o ,i.o .oLdmonuofd.0 

into execution aunng my »» u become me to disown 

honorable to my chai-acter. _ It ],gnpfits for the inhabitants 
that share of merit (in procuring these beneiits tor me uuwp 
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of Prince of Wales Island) which the best iritentions and the most 
zealous effort are i^enerally entitled to claim, — nor could I with 
justice omit to avail myself of the present occasion of bearing 
public testimony to the energy, zeal and cordial co-operation that 
I have invariably experienced in the conduct of every public 
officer under my authority. In this place my best acknowledge- 
nients are also due to the mei‘chants and to the inhabitants in 
general for their generous and disinterested aid in support of the 
measures of government. 

I earnestly wish, gentlemen, that you may long continue to 
enjoy the beiieiits that may be expected to result from the in- 
creasing trade, population, and internals resources of this island, and 
that you may always experience in this dourishing and opulent 
colony, the comforts of a mild government, combined with the 
bli'ssing of an efficient code of laws established by parliament. 

Permit me to request that you %vi}l accept of my sincere 
assurance of esteem and gratitude, and that you will believe, 
whatever my future destiny may be, that I shall always remain 
w^armly interested in every movement that can contribute the 
public" welfare of this settlement, or to the ease, content, and 
happiness of its inhabitants. 

I have tile honor to be, with great regard, 
Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient and most faithful servant, 

(S igned) R. T. Farquhar. 

Prince of Wales Island, ) 

16ih September, 1805. > 
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I Notkes of the. Port ofKmnpot, with Directions for the Eastern Chan- 
‘nel. By Captain G. D. Bonnyman. 

II. Narrative of an Overland Joarney from Kampot to the Soyal Besi- 
'dence. By i. V. Helms, Esq. , , . , t. t 

riN the early part of February last, the brig “Pantaloon was 
dispatched on a ti-ading voyage to Kanipot by a mercantile firin 
here the Messra Almeida and Sons, and returned with a cargo of 
Cambodian produce in the month of June. During the stay of 
the “Pantaloon” at Kampot, Captain Bonnyman made a plan of 
the anchorage and the Eastern Channel on a large scale, from 
which the map which accompanies these notices has been_ reduced, 
and which bears upon the face of it evidence of having been 
constructed with great care and accuracy. In the mean time, Mr 
Helms, the supercago, visited the Royal Besidence, accompanied 
bv Mr Monteiro, (the envoy of the king of Cambodia, who furnish- 
ed the principal materials from which the map in the May number 
of this journal was compiled,) who returned to Kampot m the 
“Pantaloon”. Mr Helms drew up a lively naiTative of his 
overland journey, which appeared in the Singapore Free Press of 
the 20th June, and which is republished here as a useful supple- 
ment to Captain Bonnyman’s hydrographical notices.] 

I. NOTICES OF THE POET OF KAMPOT &C. 

Ships bound to Kampot from Singapore dming the north-e^t 
monsoon, should endeavour to make Pulo Ubi, near the South 
Point of Cambodia, as it is a useful guide for vessels proceeding 
along the coast to the north, and enables them to avoid a shoal 
said to exist some distance to the westward, the position of wmra 
is uncertain. After passing False Pulo Ubi, steer to the north- 

P.l<.Vm™r a high island 12 mtomk^h 

north and south, and about 6 miles in breadth, witlUwo small 
islands near the south extreme, and a single rocky islet off the north 
end. Hammer Peak, in the southern part of the island, may be 
seen from a distance of nearly 50 miles in clear weather. It is in 
Lat. 9® 25’ N. Long. 104® 36' E. according to a series of mea- 
surements carried from the anchorage at Kampot. ^ ^ 

To the northwest of Pulo Hammer, distant about 35 miles, lies 
the large island Koh Hud, called also Koh Tron, which is no doubt 

denticll with Hon-eo-Thron of Horsbygh’s chart. Th>s island 

is of triangular form-with the apex to die southward and extend^ 
north and south upwards of 30 miles. The channel between Fulo 
Hammer and Koh Dud is the one generally used by ships bound 
to and from Kampot. It is divided into two distinct channels by 
a group of islands called the Brothci-s, the northenimost of wh d 
(a peaked island, modei-ately elevated and about a mile and a halt 
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in len<^th) bcai-s from Dammer Peak N. 60“ W. 29 miles. The 
nfher island, which is loss elevated and more level than the north- 
ern Brother, bears from it S. W. by W. J W. 5 miles and has a 
rocky islet 3 miles off to the S. W, which appears to be connected 

with it by a reef. x i.- i 

Omega island, the south-westernmost of a chain of islets which 

extends from the south point of Koh Dud, bears from the N. 
Brother N. 69“ W. 12 miles. This chain consists of a number ot 
small islets with 5 or 6 of a larger size, each consisting of a Quoin- 
shaned hill, with the bluff face to the eastward. The channel 
between this group and the Brothers is safe to work thi-ough, with 
soundings varying from 13 to 30 fathoms. *i, <• oq 

The east coast of Koh Dud runs nearly north and south for 28 
miles, when it tends N. W. J W. 7 miles to Rocky Poim, the 
noS extreme. The whole of this coast is lined by a reef, said 
bv the natives to extend a considerable distance off the south-east 
end, but squally weather while passing prevented us from ascer- 
Sno its extent. It is avoided by keeping the Great Brotto 
S. S.° W. after passing it, and not bringing it to bear more south- 
erlv until well past the south point of Koh Dud. 

The eastern channel, between Pulo Dammer and the Brothers, 
is the widest and the least intricate. When abrea^ of the Brothera 
a northerly course should be steered to make the Twins, two small 
islands covered with trees and surrounded by a reef, which app^r 
in one on a N. N. E. bearing. The Twins lie N . 20“ B. fr^ the 
Brother, distant 35 miles When within 3 miles of the T^n^ 
Steer to pass about mid-channel between them and the Koh Dud 
shore, as^the channel to the east-ward of t^hc Twins is not safe. 
The soundings here will be and 34 fathoms until the Twiim 
bear about E. S. E, when the water deepens to 5 and 6 fathoms. 
If the weather is clear, two mounts or hummocks, ha^ng the 
anoearance of islands, will now be seen to the North. These are 

SC Gunun<r Susu or the Paps, and fom a good leading mwk 

for &e aSchornge off Kampot. These should be kf t beanog 
Lrth while steling for the archomge, until Gummg ^wala, the 
northernmost hill on Koh Dud is brought to bear W. by N. 4 N, 
1, !!! irnocessarv to edge off a little to the west-wai-d until the 
Sps ate brought N. by 1 . to avoid some patches of 2i fathoms, 

E as deduced from a series of lunar obser vations tak^ on Rocky 
islet 21 miles S. E. by E. from the anchorage. The following 

bearfogt were taken fi-om the anchorage in 3 fathoms; 

Rocky islet S. 60** E, 

Temple island 8. 67® E. 

S. 
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Bmmsiiab (Elephant Ranjye) N. 240 W. 

• Rocky Point (N. extreme of Koli Dud) S. 17^ W. 

Giiniing Kwaia S. 71® W. 

From the anchorage as given above, the western moutli of the 
Kampot river hears N. N.W. h W.6 miles, the intei mediate space 
being occupied by a shoal flat which must be approached with 
caution, especially if the Western channel he adopted, as the bank 
stretches moi'e than midwa.y across from the main-land to the north 
side of Koh Dud, and is in many places steep-to, with projecting 
spits of 1| fathoms. It was on one of these spits that the barque 
Sea Gull was wrecked during last year, about 4 miles due west 
from the am horage. 

The town of Kampot lies about 4 miles up the western branch 
of the river, which has two entrances, one close to the foot of the 
Paps, which is vei‘y shallow, and can only be used by small boats, 
and the other further to the west-ward, which is deeper, and has 
the channel mar*- ed by bushes, but even this has scarcely water 
enough for a ship^s long-boat at the end of the dry season. The 
fiat-bottomed boats of the natives, which by the way are exceedingly 
crank, are better adapted for the navigation of the channel, although 
they are often detained within the river for one or two days for 
want of sufficient depth of whaler. At this entmnee there is a 
Custom House protected by a breast-work and wooden palisade 
and surrounded by a chevaux-de-frise of the same material, the 
whole being in a very dilapidated condition. The export duties, 
which vary in amount up to 16 per cent, are here levied in kind. 

The town docs not contain more than 400 or 500 houses, but as 
the country is intersected by numerous creeks, each of which has 
one or two large villages on its banks, tbe neighbourliood is popu- 
lous, and the quantity of grain exported considerable. The Gover- 
nor usually r« sides at a place called Bumbi, a mile and a half 
above the town, and here also are large store-houses belonging to 
the King, where grain and other produce is stored, either for his 
own vessels, or for sale to traders. Even with this advantage, 
however, the process of loading a vessel is a very tedious affair, 
as the natives are exceedingly dilatory. The most enterprising 
of the inhabitants are tlie Chinese, wiio are the principal traders. 

Justice is administered by the Governor, each party pleading 
his own cause. On one occasion, wiien a prahu arrived from 
Siam to demand the delivery of some Chinese who had committed 
some offence against the laws of Siam and had taken refuge at 
Kampot, one of the princijjal merchants acted as pleader for the 
prisoners, who xvere brought into Court with their hands tied 
beliind them. His arguments seemed to have considerable w’eight 
witli the Governor, but judgment was pronounced against them, 
and they were delivered ov(t to the Siamese emissary* The offoiice 
with which they were churged was scHing opiiun, and I was 
informed that the punisluneut that awaited tlicm w'as death and 
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eorifiscatio?! of their property and slavery to their wives and child-, 
ren. Aecoants of these transactions were taken down by clerks 
for transmission to the kin^ at Oudong. 

ElephantSj and wheeled carriages of a light construction, not 
unlike canoes on wheels, are employed for overland tra?elling and 
the transport of merchandise, but the roads appeared to be very 
indifferent. I saw no manufactures carried on among them 
except silk-'weaving, which is generally performed by the women, 
who, by the^ way, are very unfavorable specimens of the gentles* 
sex, and iheir mode of dressing the hair, which is cut short and 
brushed up to stand on end, does not improve their appearance. 
The men seemed to be chiefly employed in husking paddy or 
Ashing. Fish are to be purchased in the bazar, but during our 
long stay at the ancliom^e, not a single boat came alongside the 
brig with Ash for sale, although numbers passed us every day. 
We were visited, however, by several Siamese prahus, under 
pretence of selling salt fish, but in reality to trade. Nothing 
could induce them to proceed up the Kampot river, and on 
leaving us they generally steered in the direction of Cancao or 
Ahtien, between which place and Kampot a considerable inter- 
coui*se is kept up. Most of the junks which took in cargo at 
Kampot during our stay, about 60 in number, obtained portions 
of their lading at both places. In addition to the employments 
mentioned above, the Chinese settled here repair junks very 
cleverly in small cuttings on the banks of the river, resembling 
mud-docks, and several large prahus were in the course of con- 
struction, the material being teak-wood, which I was informed 
came from Siam. 

The coin in common use is similar to the Chinese cash, but of 
inferior quality, 1,200 of which are the exchange for a dollar. 
Siamese kops or tikals, and silver ingots of about fifteen dollars 
value, are also in use as a currency. The system of numerals 
extends only to 5, higher numbers being compounds, as 5 and 1, 
5 and 2 &:c. fee. 

Provisions can be purchased in the bazar, but not without 
delay, as they have to be collected from the surrounding country. 

Fresh water was scarce and of inferior quality during our stay. 
Oar casks were filled at a tank or pond close to the Bajah's 
residence at Biimbi, hut during the rainy season, some welts 
within the palisade of the custom-house at the mouth of the river, 
which were dry at the time of oui^ visit, will probably contain 
water, in which mse the labour of proceeding up the river will be 
saved.' ' ' 

The winds were mostly fk>m south-east during the months of 
March and April, with lieavy squalls occasionally from N, W. 
and sometimes from E. N. E. The thermometer generally stood 
at 87 but sometimes as high as 90® and 91 ®. We experienced 
no ill effects from climate, not having had a single case of sickness 
among the crew during our stay ; but I was given to understand 
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that on ihore the ease was otherwise^ ague and djsentrj being 
prevalent. 

II. OVKBIAFB JOUBNEY FBOM EAMPOT TO THE EOYAL RESIDEMCB. 

To the Editor of the Singapore Free Presg. 

Observing how willingly you have received for publication any 
information regarding Camboja, I beg to offer you some observa- 
tions on that countiy made during a late visit to it. As it has 
been so seldom visited by Europeans, it is very imperfectly known, 
though it may well be considered an object deserving attention, 
equally on account of its geographical position, its v^uable pro- 
ductions, and the friendly disposition of the inhabitants towards 
Europeans. For these reasons 1 have thought it worth while to 
contribute my share in drawing the attention of yourreadem 
towards a place which may one day prove to be the key that shall 
open an extensive held for European enterprise. In an article on 
Camboja which appeared in your paper a few months ago, it was 
stated how that country from its former magnitude and power, 
bad, pressed by its two pow’erfui neighboui's Siam and Cochin- 
China, gradually sunk down to its present insignificant and de- 
pendent state, — that of their former extensive sea-coast Kampot is 
now the only harbour left the Cambojans for exportation of their 
productions, a place whence Cambojan piodiiee never can be 
exported to any extent, it being situated in the extreme w^est, 
which is the thinnest populated and least cultivated part of the 
country, with no means for inland navigation, the river upon 
which it is built being navigable for small craft and for a short dis- 
tance only, and its course being northward and disappearing in the 
mountains. Besides, a bar lying in the mouth of the river, makes 
it difficult even for cargo boats to enter, and the whole distance 
which cargo has to be carried to the shipping is about 9 or 10 miles. 
The water being shallow no closer anchorage has as yet been 
found for vessels drawing 10 feet and upwards. For these reasons 
it will he seen that Kampot is entirely insufficient as an outlet for 
Cambojan produce, while Cancao, Basak and other Cambojan 
ports, commanding the large and navigable rivers which traverse 
this country through its most fertile and populous parts, penetra-* 
ting into the very heart of Asia, are now in the hands of the Cochin 
Chinese, who have thus got the trade of Camboja in their own 
hands. The greater and more valuable part of this trade is earned 
on by way of Saigon and the jealousy of the Cochin-Chinese 
permits access to this port to none but Chinese. Even on the 
canal of Cancao, which only a few years ago belonged to Cam- 
boja, the king, of that country is not permitted to export any 
goods. This Prince formerly resided at a place laid down on 
most maps under the name of Camboja, at a point where 4 
branches of the Camboja river unite, but wnen his palace was burnt 
down by the Cochin-Chinese a few years ago, he retired about 
10 miles more to the westward to a place called Udong, his pre- 
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sent resWence, and situated about 200 miles io a northerlj 
direction from Kainpot, 

Having on mj arrival at Kampot made Inown to tlie Governor 
of that place ray desire to visit TJdong for trading purposes^ 
be placed a number of carts and 2 elephants at the disposal 
of me and my travelling companions, amongst whom was 
a Mr Monteiro, formerly^ inentioned in your paper as having 
visited Singapore on a mission from the King, and who was now 
returning from this mission in our company. Our small caravan 
left Kampot on the 3rd March, travelling in a north-easterly 
direction in good cheer, but not with great speed, making onlv 
about 20 miles in 24 houi-s. The features of the country we 
travereed were altogether level, consisting of %rge plains overgrown 
with forest, in which the teak, gum dammar, wild mango, and 
different kinds of palm trees frequently occuri*ed. It bang the 
dry season water was very scarce, and that which was to be found 
of a bad description. There being no rivers or lakes, travellers 
and the few inhabitants who live scattered in these forests, depend 
for water on the small ponds which receive their supply during 
the rainy season but often dry up during the summer. The ap* 
pearance of the country in general indicates a rich soil, and 
ai though this was the dry season, plants and trees looked healthy 
and fresh. Though human habitations were seldom seen yet the 
country had a cheerful appearance, the underwood in most cases 
being burnt away, leaving the eye at liberty to penetrate far under 
its deep green foliage, and herds of deer and w’ild buffaloes 
being often seen grazing on the rich plains. A roof was seldom 
seen on our load, and we consequently spent our nights in the 
open forest, fortifying ourselves the best way we could, and by 
keeping up a brisk fire round our camp, we secured ourselves 
against any unwished for visitants. It cannot be said that we 
encountered any adventures of a serious or alarming kind, though 
of course it was often stated when morning came that various 
suspicious sounds, sundry pairs of fierce eyes &c. &c. had been 
beard and seen in our neighbourhood, and when on one occasion 
a buffalo ran aw^ay, one of the party had certainly heard a howl 
like that of a tiger, and the noise made by its bolting away 
between the carts. On tlie fifth day we arrived at a small village 
stated by Monteiro as being within the boundary of his govern- 
ment, and where we had to get other conveyances. This however 
was not an easy matter, only three were to be had, the people 
assuring us that they had no more carts. Monteiro however 
soemed to be better informed, and used a very effective method 
for procuring carts. He ordered several of these men to be put 
in the stocks, and we had presently the gmtification to find that 
they remembered where carts were to be got. Here too we were 
informed that some elephants belonging to the King had passed 
the previous day. His Majesty having been informed that we 
were on our way to his place, had sent them to meet us, and bring 
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iis fomard more speedily, bat as they had taken a different rotd 
they missed tts. 

On the tenth day we reached TJdong In the eyening .ex- 
ceedingly exhausted, having travelled ten days siiccessively 
in carts, which by no means rolled on springs, but at every 
trifling impediment to the wheels sent the unfortunate traveller 
flying® Seeing these miserable carts one would think it impossible 
that they couid tmvel such a distance, but in their weakness 
consists their strength ; being patched and tied together they are 
perfectly elastic and give way to anything opposed to them. 
When they do break down — which happens about twice in twenty- 
four hours, the driver far from being distressed by the accident, 
coolly takes out a piece of cord or rattan, ties the wheel together 
and away it goes again. Having arrived at Udong Mr Monteiro 
offemd us his house, where his hospitality soon gave relief to our 
fatigued bodies. Next day a person from the Kng informed me 
that he could not see us that day, it being a holiday, but would 
do so on the succeeding one, in the building where he gives 
audience, charging me at the same time to state in plain words 
that the object of this visit was trade, adding that a report that an 
English vessel had arrived at Kampot had leached Siam and 
Cochin-China, and that emissaries had arrived from these coun- 
tries to enquire what might be its object. At the same time he 
sent an interpreter conversant with the Malay and Cambojan 
languages. Agreeable to this arrangement we were next day 
brought to the house of the Prime Minister, who received us in a 
very friendly manner, and after having offered us refreshments 
put some questions regarding the object of our voyage and 
enquired wbat presents had been brought for the Bajah, Being 
satisfied on these points, he caused us to be conveyed to another 
building, where he presently appeared himself together with a 
number of other functionaries, amounting to more than thirty. 
Their functions were such as those of chief judge, minister of war, 
collector of customs, master of the king’s elephants, chief of the 
Malays, &c, &c. People who have petitions to present or 
complaints to make, bring them here where they are ^ven to the 
different persons to whose departments they relate. Everything 
arranged and the time when the king gives audience being 
arrived, these functionaries, dre^ed in red robes ornamented with 
gold lace, took their way to the king’s palace asking us to follow. 

It may here be proper to say a word or two about the appear- 
ance of Udong and me king’s residence. It has indeed little in 
its appearance which indicates it to be the I'esidence of a prince 
who formerly ranked amongst the most powerful rirlers of the 
east. It has an appearance of poverty and neglect, which, con- 
sidering what Camboja has been, tell more plainly than words 
can do what these people have suffered during the last 15 or 20 
years of almost uninterrupted ruthless incursions from the Siamese 
and Cochin-Chinese. Their houses or rather huts are almost 
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witlioiit exception bnilt of bambu and attap* These poop people 
ha¥e so oflen seen their homes consumed by the flames of the 
enemies torch, that they have no longer any confidence to 
erect permanent buildings. Even their cocoanut and other 
fruit trees have been destroyed by their merciless enemies the 
Cochi n-Chinese. The population of Udong may amount to about 
lOjCMX) souls, principally Cambojans, with a few Siamese, Cochin- 
Chinese and Chinese. In about the centre of the town is a 
spacious square surrounded by a wall, with a gate on each side 
defended by a kind of tower. Within this the king’s palace is 
situated, surrounded by another wall, not however like the first one 
calculated for defence. The buildings occupied by the king are 
without any architectuml ornaments or spires and principally 
constructed of wood. We were introduced into a large square 
building, the audience hall of the king, and in the upper end of 
which, raised about feet, was placed a gilt chair or throne. 
The persons assembled laid themselves prostrate on the ground, 
awaiting in this position the appearance of the King, which pre- 
sently happened. He is a man of about 56 years of age, some- 
thing below middle size, and rather stout, his face is strongly 
marked by small pox, but with an expression of mildness and 
benevolence in features and demeanour which seems to be his 
natural disposition. He welcomed us with a friendly nod of the 
head, and seemed to be much pleased to see us. He enquired 
very particularly as to our names, country, length of voyage and 
motives for coming there. Having conversed for some time, he 
said that he had ordered a house to be prepared for our reception, 
and then ordered the diflferent reports and other communications to 
be read. This was done, and after the perusal of each, the King 
genemlly addressed some of the functionaries assembled, to ask 
their opinion on the subject, and tbe proceedings were not seldom 
interrupted by a roar of laughter, although, as I was told, some of 
the reports received were not of the most pleasing kind, conveying 
information, of the outbreak of an insurrection in the northern part 
of the country. 

We were twice invited to the Bajah’a private apartments, 
which though they displayed nothing magnificent, ^ but were on 
the contrary rather ordinary looking, still had an air of comfort, 
altogether so different from what appeared to be customary, and 
seemed to shew an attempt to imitate European customs, that it 
may deserve a word of description. This place was separated 
from the Court of the Audience-hall by a wall, a door in which 
led into a flower garden, evidently cultivated with much care, and 
in which a flagstaff was placed, from whence was flying a flag 
precisely similar to that of my own dear country, Denmark. In 
the back ground of this garden was a long low wooden building, 
the roof of which, on the side fronting the garden, rested on pillars 
of wood. The whole building comprised only one room, screened 
off in the micldie by Chinese screens, on the walls were hung 
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several engravings and looking-gkssesj but no sms of any 
kind, and it contained several pieces of fomiture, siicb as tablei 
snd cliairs. The latter however may have been proemred for our 
accommodation, as natives and Chinese are always required to laj 
themselves prostrate in the Kingk presence. From iis however he 
demanded no other obeisance than what would have been offered 
to a pei^on of high rank in any other country, but received us cor- 
slially and frankly. He made minute enquiries about everything 
relating to European manufactures and arts, &c. &c. and Ms ques*» 
tions proved him to be much more conversant with these subjects 
than might have been ejected. He enquired with much interest 
into the superiority of different branches of English and French in- 
dustry, and otlier matters relating to tliese two nations. It was 
evident that having acquired much of his information from French 
Missionaries he now took this opportunity for comparing notes. 
During the course of conversation he shewed how desirous he is 
of having closer intercourse with Europeans. He expressed his 
desire of seeing European vessels now as formerly come up the 
river, explaining the advantage of this, but on my enquiry whe- 
ther in such case he could give a pass which would he sufficient 
protection against the Cochin-Cbinese, he said that a pass from Mm 
would not be respected by the Coch in-Chinese, and that an addi- 
tional number of guns on board would be far better protection. I 
had a short time afterwards an opportunity of seeing how entirely 
he is at the mercy of the Ooch in-Chinese. He had sold to me a 
quantity of produce which he was to send to Kampot by way of 
the Caricao canal, a distance which may be made inl0orl2 
days. The boats had already reached half that distance, when 
the Cochin-Chinese, hearing that the goods in question were des- 
tined for an English vessel, prohibited their further progress and 
compelled the boats to return. This will perhaps better than 
aught else shew the position in which the King of Camboja 
at present is placed, and it is to be highly regretted that this 
Prince, though still ruler of an extensive and product! ve country, 
and desirous of forming friendly and commercial relations with 
Europeans, should be prevented from doing so by jealous neigh- 
bours, closing for him those rivers which are th%natural hi^h-road 
of his country and by right belong and have for centuries belong- 
ed to him, and wdiich are the only means by which the produce 
of Ms country can he exported, unless it is to pass through the 
hands of the Cochin-Chinese. We returned from our visit to the 
King of Camboja grateful for the kindness and hospitality with 
which he and his people had received us, tho more so as it is a rare 
occurrence that Princes in this part of Asia are friendly or even 
civil towards Europeans. May he find a powerful friend who 
may assist him to recover Ms just rights, and in so doing give him 
the power of opening to European commerce a new and vast field. 
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ANCIENT JAVANESE INSCRIPTIONS AT PANATAEAN,' 

By Jonathan Riao, Eaq. 

[In printing Mr Higg’s ^^Tour from Sourabaya through Keiiri 
we were compelled to omit a portion, (ante VoL III* p. 245) 
from not then having the means of giving copies of the inscriptions 
referred to in it. We are now enabled to present a lithograph of 
these inscriptions accompanied by the omitted passage. Eo.] 

It has been above stated that the inscription of a date is seen 
over the doorway of the small detached stone Chandi or temple 
(at Panataran) which only of all the' group has an interior cell 
or chamber. Fig. 1 is an accurate copy of this inscription which 
is cut in relief, as well as of the edging round it, and fiowerlike 
ornament, at beginning and end. 

The Widono Krorao Laksono gave it as his opinion that this 
date reads 1241. Crawfurd, in his Indian Archipelago, says it is 
1242 (2ad voL pages 299, 302,) but he is evidently wrong in the 
final figure, as it is the same as the first. For the sake of illus- 
tration and comparison I will add a few more of these ancient 
dates, and in the first place the one which I copied, during this 
trip, from the grave of the Putri Champa at Majapaliit (fig. 2.) 

This date is also cut in relief on a not very compact trachyte 
tomb stone which stands over the feet of the princess. There are 
also I wo or three lines of writing in ancient characters, now very 
much worn away and almost illegible. Raffles gives this date as 
1320, but here he is clearly mistaken, the second figure is evidently 
a 2, as appears also from one of the plates in his own work on 
Java. Soon after making this copy, I met at Modjo Agung, the 
Widono of that place, and the Patih of the Regent, and they agreed 
that the date ought to be read 1270. 

Here is a copy of a date taken from a stone found in Kediri 
and published in one of the engravings of Raffles’ history of Java, 
(fig. 3.) 

This date is given as 1220. 

The following are dates from the ruins of Sukah on the Lauw 
and copied from Dr Yan der Vlis’ publication in the 19th vol. of 
the Transactions of the Batavian Society, (figs. 4, 5, 6 and 7.) 

From the above examples it will be seen that the figures do not 
always preserve an exact uniformity ; there can, however, be no 
doubt that the initial in each case represents 1. The second figure 
in the Panatamn date, does not occur in this shape in the table 

n ared by Dr Yan der Yiis, still it is the nearest to the figure 2, 
>t at the lower part being substituted for the tail towards the 
right. The second figure at Majapahit is evidently a 2, offly not 
80 stiff shaped as in the dates 12^ and 1228, the lower tail being 
bent up again along the down stroke. Neither of these cases 
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resembles the 8, and to attempt to make them 4 would bring down 
the date to the destruction of Majapahit, and the consequent 
introduction of Mahometanism, when the ancient places of wor- 
ship fell into disrepute. The third figures of Panataran and 
Majapahit do not occur in Dr Van der Vlis’ paper ; in the case 
of the former, however, some slight resemblance may be traced 
to the 4 or 8 of the more stiffty and rudely formed characters of 
Sukah. Neither the 5 nor 9 occurs at Sukah, and probably the 
third figure at Majapahit is one of these two, as it remembles 
none of the examples produced; it is totally unlike a 7, as my 
informants at Modjo Agung would have it. 

To return however to our inscription at Panataran. It in all 
probability represents either 1241 or 1281, a slight discrepancy of 
small import, in determining the antiquity of the place. The era 
alluded to will be of course that used in Java, viz., that of Saliva- 
hana, which is 78 years behind that of Christ. This is a com- 
paratively modern date, and being only 120 years previous to the 
destruction of Majapahit must belong to its palmiest days. [See 
Vol. Ill p. 245, for the rest ofthe autlior's remarks.] 
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steam routes through the INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO:-— 

established, PROPOSED, AND PROSPECTIVE. 
established routes. 

I. The MaU BmU letween Mngland and China, 

The oldest established line of steamers connected with the Indian 
Archipelago is that which carries the monthly mails between 
England and China, touching at Pinang and Singapore, and which, 
from its commencement in 1845, has been in the hands of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company. A steamer 
leaves Southampton on the 20th of each month with the heavy 
malls and parcels for Alexandria, touching at Gibraltar and Malta, 
and embarking at the latter place the supplementary mail which 
leaves London on the 24th of the month and is carried through 
France to Marseille, and thence by steamer to Malta. From 
Alexandria the mail is conveyed across the isthmus to Suez, where 
a steamer of the P. & O. Company awaits its arrival. The 
destination of this steamer is Calcutta, touching at Aden and Ceylon. 
At the latter the mails and passengers for China and the Indian 
Archipelago are transferred to a steamer, also belonging to the 
P. & O. Company, which leaves Bombay in time to meet the 
outward steamer at Point de Galle, and which proceeds to 
Hongkong, touching at Pinang and Singapore. The homeward 
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voyage is merely a transposition of the above arrangements, 
ffiu-h the mails between Suez and Hongkong are thus earned 
Vy two'’ distinct lines of Steamem, yet so perfect has been then- 
working that they must be centered as one great tiunk line, to 
Xh the branch lines to the Dutch and Spanish possessions m 
the Archipelago, to Australia, and to the northern ports of China, 

established or proposed, will act as feeders. 

Thf portion of this great trunk Ime which trayersos the seas of 
the Indian Archipelago is about 2,000 miles in he first 

pak between Pinang and Singapore lies through the Straite of 
where the navigation is never impeded by boisteious 
weather: and by properly timing the departure of the steamers 
from euLr po J, Lsl parts of the ^ 

caution in the navigation are passed duiin m y-li_nt. 

The mail route between Singapore and Hongkong lies directly 
UD the China Sea by Pulo Sapata, and as the steamers have to 
face the monsoon either on the outward or return voy^e, none 
but powerful vessels are calculated to perform the service efficiently. 
The steamers employed upon this line are comparatively slow 
fwith the exception of the Singapore, now on her first voyage) 
But they are substantial both with regard to hull and machinery, 
and no break-down has yet occurred. 

The steamers with the mails from England of the 24th of the 
month aiTive at Singapore in the early part of the second succeeding 
month, sometimes is late as the 12th ^genemlly on the 4th or 
6th and sometimes earlier. The mail of the 24th of May ainved 
here on the morning of the 1st ol the present month (Jnly) or in 
^ days from England. The homeward steamer from Hongkong 
^ived in the afternoon of the same day, thus afiordmg an 
“pportunity of answering letters from Europe almost instanfer; 
anS this Mourred during the bi-annual period in which the 
Bteamei-s leave China seven days earlier ffian during the rest of the 
year. In this particular Singapore enjoys p^uliar ad vant^es, 
Ind any increase of speed in the steamers will afford ite inhabitants 
more time to answer communications from Europe by the retm-n 

^u the month of June of the pr^nt year the Peninsular^d 

Oriental Company laid on a regular line of ofthe 

cutta and Ho^kong, leaving ewh tci-mmus about &e 12th of the 
mouth, andrmeeiing at or near Singapore _about the ^th. This hne 
was established chiefly for the purpore of carrying the opium ^Id 
at the monthly auctions of the B. I. Company ^ phma. The 
result of the first trip in June was pch as to satisfy the most 
sanguine expectations, the freight of opium alone being undeisuma 
to have defrayed all expenses and to have left a handsome moht. 
Now that the late ship-burnings in the ports of Calcutta and iion^ 
bay have induced insurers to avoid taking risks on vessels manneu 
by native seamen, all the more valuable produce passing between 
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iBdia and Cliina is likely to be earned by steamers^ in wliicli case 
tbe commimication will become weekly or perliaps more frequent,’*' 

II. The Mail Mmte from Singapore to Java and Macassar. 

Boon after tbe establisbment of tbe monthly mails between 
England and Hongkong, the Ketbeiiands Indian Government laic! 
on a steamer to convey mails and passengers fiom Batavia to meet 
the steamer from Hongkong at Singapore, and return with the 
outward mails from Eiii*ope, w-hich were distributed throughout 
Java by means of the post-roads that have been carried from one 
extremity of the island to the other. Since May last the Dutch 
mails have been carried by a steamer belonging to an association 
in Java styled the Netherlands Indian Steam Company.” This 
vessel leaves Singapore 24 hours after the arrival of the Europe 
mail and proceecTs to Batavia by the Straits of Bhio and Baiica, 
calling at the Residency of Rhio, and at Minto, the capital of 
Banca, on the way. From Batavia the steamer proceeds to 
Samarang and Soumbaya, the eastern capital of Java, where the 
mails for Macassar are transfeiTcd to a government steamer which 
carries them to Celebes. The N. I. S. Company’s steamer awaits 
the return of this vessel from Macassar, ancl then proceeds on the 
return voyage, calling at ihe same places, and arriving at Singapore 
in time to forward the homeward mails by the P. & O. Company’s 
steamer from China. Thus a regular monthly line of steam 
communication is established to a point distant less than 700 miks 
from the coiitinent of Australia, and only 2,700 miles from 
Moreton Bay, on the east coast of the continv?nt, wlmnce there is a 
regular steam communication with Sydney and Van Diemen’s 
Land. 


III. The Mail Moute heticem Hmghmg and Manila. 

The Spanish Goveniment of the Pliilippines has been in the habit 
of dispatching a small war steamer from Manila to meet the 
overland mail at Singapore, whenever a rapid transmission 
of intelligence to the mother country has been deemed necessary, 
but as the communication by this channel is sometimes interrupted 
for two or three succeeding months, this cannot be called an 
established line. An association has lately been formed at Manila 
for keeping up a regular steam communication with Hongkong 
by means of a vessel which had been sent up from Sydney for 
sale, and which was purchased for the purpose. As the distanee 
between the two places is little more than 600 miles, this 
single vessel is amply sufficient to keep up a regular monthly 
communication. 

^ Since the above was written tlie two steamers employed on fins line, tbe Erin 
and Facba, came in contact in tbe Straits of Malacca with such violence that the 
latter foundered immediately, and the Erin would have followed but for the water- 
tight compartments into whicli the hold was divided, only the foremost of which 
filled With water. 
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PROPOSED ROUTES. 

I. Betwem Sydney and Singapore vid^Torres Straits. 

The first step towards opening a mail communication between 
England and the Australian C(3onies via India was taken so 
long ago as 1843, when Dr Nicholson, then member for Port 
Phiilipt and now Speaker of the Legislative Coimci! of New 
South Wales, moved for the appointment of a committee to enquire 
into the feasibility of opening an overland route to Port Essington, 
a settlement on the north coast, which had been established in 
1838, and was afterwards abandoned in 1849. The committee 
after taking the best evidence that was available, approved of the 
project, and the Council voted the necessary funds for des- 
patching an exploring expedition to trace out the route, but the 
Governor of New South Wales declined giving his sanction until 
he had referred the matter to the home government. The colonists, 
however, who had warmed to the subject, were not inclined to 
brook delay, and raised subscriptions among themselves to fit out 
an expedition under Dr Leichhardt, a German traveller, which 
reached Port Essington, and lound no engineering diifficulties^’ 
to prevent the immediate construction of a post-road to the north 
extreme of the continent. But before the return of the expedition 
to Sydney, in 1846, a project for opening a direct steam mail 
communication via India was started in London under very 
favourable auspices, which called off the attention of the colonists 
from the overland route; and a committee of the Legislative 
Council of New South Wales, wdth Mr E. Deas Thomson the 
Colonial Secretary, as chairman, on collating the evidence produced 
before the committee, decided unanimously in favour of the route 
via Torres Straits, and the Legislative Council voted the annual 
sum of ^6,000 in aid of steam communication by that route. This 
decision was not acceptable to some of the neighbouring colonies. 
South Australia i^voured the route by Cape Leeuwen or the 
Cape of Good Hope, which would give it the priority in receiving 
the mails, and New Zealand pronounced in favour of the route 
across the Pacific via Panama. As both these colonies had a 
numerous body of infiiiential {Supporters at home, the question of 
steam commumeation with Australia become a mere shuttlecock 
among rival Colonies and rival Steam Companies. As the latter 
wil probably each lay on their particular line on the receipt of 
the golden intelligence from Australia, an opportunity will he 
afforded of gaining practical experience with regard to the eligibility 
of the various routes, so that this question need not be iiirther 
discussed. 

The original project of steam communication with the Australian 
Golonies via Torres Strait comprised Batavia and Sourabaya in 
the line of route, but it was not then generally known that the 
Dutch government regarded with fierce displeasure any steam 
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intrusion by foreigners on the Indian Archipelago."^ The direct 
routey and the one that will doubtless be adopted, lies through the 
Carimata passage, and along the north side of the islands east of 
Java, thence direct to Torres Strait; nearly an E. S. E. course, 
never varying more than two points either way, and which can 
be passed without interruptions from difficulties of navigation 
night or day. If a coal depdt is required, this can be formed at 
Xamntuka, or any other of the Portuguese settlements near Timor, 
which lie directly in the route, and are exactly midway between Sin- 
gapore and Torres Strait. But as the distance between Singa- 
pore and Cape York is only 2,500 miles, and as no other than 
first class steamers are now likely to the employed on the route, 
the question of intermediate coaI-dep6ts need not be discussed* 

As stated above, the route between Singapore and the western 
entrance of Torres Strait may be pursued with safety along the 
beaten track either during night or day; but on approaching 
Torres Strait considerable caution will be required. The recent 
surveys of the late Captain Owen Stanley, of H. M. S. Eattlesnake, 
have laid down the soundings in Endeavour Strait with an 
accuracy which cannot he excelled, and by taking the precaution 
of making the western entrance only during day-light, the cross 
bearings of Booby Island and Red Wallis Island, both conspicuous 
land-marks, will enable a steamer to lead in to Endeavour Strait 
clear of the sand banks. From the western entrance to Cape 
York, the distance is 35 miles. The spot recommended by the 
N. S- W. Legislative Council for a settlement and dep6t is Port 
Albany, 5 miles east of Cape York. The distance from Port 
Albany to Raine Island Beacon on the Outer Barrier Reef is 120 
miles by the Middle Passage, and a more direct route remains to 
be examined which will reduce the distance to 100 miles, so that a 
moderately fast steamer leaving the dep6t at day-break, and 
keeping up full steam, may pass out into the open sea clear of the 
reefs before night. The Steam Committee of 1846 recommended 
the Inner Passage along the north-east coast of Australia, within 
the Barrier reefs, but it was not then comtemplated that so large a 
class of steamers would be employed as those which are now 
likely to be laid on. When the Inner Passage comes to be 
marked off with beacons and light houses, it will doubtless become 
the favourite channel, but until then it will be safer to pursue the 
route outside the reefs. Detached coral reefs are less dangerous 
in the open sea than in smoother waters. In the former their 
position is generally pointed out by breakers, and if a ship strikes 
against one she is soon thrown on the reef by the heave of the sea, 
and the lives are generally preserved. Nearly all the vessels that 
have been thrown on the Outer Bariier still hold together, and will 
* S3e Temminck's Coup d'CEil General sur les Possessions Neerlandaises dans 
FInde Archipelagique.” A work compiled from official documents, and public- 
ly recommended for the guidance of individuals holding office m the Dutch Indian 
Possessions, in. which the following significant paragraph will be found : 
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eontiiiue to do so until they fall before tbe natural course of decay. 
In the smooth waters of the Inner Passage the case is different. 
There the reefs lurk under the surface without any sign to betray 
their existence beyond a slight discoloration of the water above^ 
which can only he perceived in clear weather, with the sun 
overhead, or abaff the beam. As the wa!I-Iike sides of the reefs rise 
abruptly from the deeper waters^ the sounding lead affords no 
warning, and tlie first hint of the presence of danger is given by 
the crashing of the vessel against the reef, and in three cases out of 
four she rebounds from the reef and sinks in deep water, sometimes 
with such rapidity as scarcely to allow time for the passengers to 
get up on deck.* No boisterous weather is to be expected between 
Cape York and Moreton Bay. A steady south-east trade wind 
prevails, interrupted towards the close of the year by spurts 
of short duration from north-east and north-west. A constant 
communication is kept up betw^eeii Moreton Bay and Sydney by 
means of two small steamers. 

II. To the Attstralian Colo7vies vkt Cape Zeetmm. 

The proposed Western Route to the southern colonies only 
skirts the south-western part of the Archipelago. The route from 
Singapore to the Strait of Sun da is identical with that pursued by 
the Batarian line of steamers. From iTava Head to Freeroantle, 

II n'est, nous regrettons d’etre oblige de le dire, que trop bien av4r^, que le 
commereant anglais est rarement satisfait; notre gonvemement, quelques soient ies 
sacrifices qu’il pulsse faire aux pretentions du conmierce de la Orande- Bretagne 
dans nos Indes, ne parviendra point 4 contenter le desir immoddr^ de Findnstrie 
anglaise 4 4teiidre de plus en plus les ddboueb^s qu’ii lui faut ndeessairement au 
produit colossal de ses fabriques; cette necessity d’ex porter Fexcedant dnormiment 
di8proportionii4 aux besoins de la consommadon, et dont le chifire s’accumule de 
jour en jour d’une manidre effrayante, pousse le commerce 4 insister sans-cesse 
auprd du pouvoir, pour que des debouches nouveaux lui soient ouverts. Ces 
clameurs incessantes oonduisent le gouvemement britannique 4 abuser de la supre- 
matie qu’ii exerce sur les mers, par Feroploi de moyens contraires aux droits des 
nations, seulement dans le but de satisfaire aux exigences du commerce anglais, 

Bientdt ses pretentions ne se boraeront plus 4 1’admission de son pavilion dans 
les ports qui lui sont ouverts dans les ties principales de nos archipels, ofi ddj4 il 
exerce la suprdmatie ; il faudra au commerce des concessions plus dtendues pour 
satisfaire son ambition d^mesur^e. Il insistera sur une possession britannique 
au centime de nos archipels ; peut-^tre la politique anglaise eii nourrit-elle le desir, 
par Fespoir emis et dont ddj4 il a fait mention par la presse periodiquej notam- 
ment, de former une ligne de bdtiments 4 vapeur entre Singapore et fa partie 
septentrionale de FAustraKe; 4 cette fin on meditepeut-^tre une violation renou- 
■vell^e aux trait 4s, semblable 4 celle de la prise de Laboean et de Fetablissement 4 
Singapore. Mais, nous avons Fespoir que la N4eriande se tiendra pour avertie par 
les lecons de Fexp4rience ch4reroent achet4es par elle j sa marine dans FArchipel 
sera dor4navant assez nombreuse pour que, par sa presence et par ses demonstra- 
tions, elle puisse rendre moins facile toute spoliation quelconque au centre de nos 
possessions intertropicales, que le premier des devoirs du pavilion n^erlandafs est 
cle garantir centre toute atteinte ; en ce qu’il est appele 4 proteger Fberitage le plus 
precieux et le plus necessaire au bien4tre de !a nation, heritage transmis par nos 
anc4tres, et dont ceux-ci out acquis la possession par leur perseverance, ainsi qu’au 
prix de leur devouement courageux, fYoI. Ill p, SO.] 

Such was the case of the Heroine, on her passage from Sydney to Port 
Essington in April 1846. On that occasion the writer had to lament tJie loss of an 
only brother. 
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the cMef port of Western Australia, tlie first proposed station, the 
course is nearly S. S. E. 1,700 miles. Only first class steamers 
will be effective on this line, as during the fine season the course 
from Java Head lies directly in the face of the S. E. trade wind ; 
and in Beccmber, January and February, when the westerly 
monsoon prevails to the south of J ava, hurricanes are apt to occur 
in the sea lying between this island and the N. W. Cape of 
Australia^ The recent discoveries relative to the law of storms 
enable steamers with common precautions, to avoid the vortex of 
these rotatory gales, but powerful vessels are required to encounter 
even their tail-ends, as tiiey are called. The winter season on the 
West Coast of Australia corresponds with the summer season of 
Europe. During this period the westerly gales blow home upon 
the coast, which will render the passage mong it uncomfortable, 
though not absolutely dangemus. The only part of the route in 
which powerful steamers will encounter difficulties, is near the 
coast between Cape Leeuv/en and Point D’Entrecastaux. In this 
stormy neighbourhood the gales are apt to shift suddenly from N. 
W. to S. W., which makes the coast a dead lee shore, and the 
cross sea rising in peaks like large hay-cocks will prove particularly 
formidable to paddle-box steamers. The writer can have no 
object in exaggerating the terrors of this Cape, but having resided 
upon it during an entire winter season, and having more than once 
encountered storms in the offing, he thinks it proper to register 
this opinion for the information of those who speak flippantly of 
the dangers of this famous cape. From King George Sound, one 
of the best ports in Australia, to Adelaide, the passage to and fro 
may be made with comparatively little difficulty at all seasons, as 
the steamers will be enabled to avoid the strength of the gales by 
keeping within the Great Australian Bight, where the westerly 
winds lose a great portion of their stormy character. When the 
southern colonists come to learn that their true interests lie in 
developing to the utmost their resources of overland communication, 
a post-road for mails and passengers will be opened between 
Shark’s Bay and King George Sound, the only easily accessible 
harbours in Western Australia. The dangers of the intermediate 
coast may then be avoided, and the western route will meet with 
its fair share of patronage by travellers to and from the more 
east0^n settlements. 

PROSPECTIVE ROUTES. 

I. Between Singapore and Manila* 

It has been already stated in the first part of this essay that the 
Spanish Government of the Phillippines is in the habit of sending 
a steamer from Manila to meet the mdls at Singapore whenever 
there happens to be any intelligence of importance, such as brilliant 
successes against pirates, to communicate to the home ministry. 
The Spanish mails arc brought from Gibralter by the P. Sc O, Com- 
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paoy^s steamers in charge of a post office agCEt, Few passengers^ 
except high fanctionaries, arrive or depart by the Spanish steamer. 
The others make the best of their way to or from Singapore in 
sailing vessels, or should no opportunity occur, they proceed via 
Hongkong* As every change of Ministers in Spain brings out 
an entirely new batch of civil and military functionaries to supply 
the places of those who belong to the party retiring from office, 
the passenger traffic is considemble, and would become much 
greater if direct communication were established between Singa- 
pore and Manila. The 8teamei*s employed upon this line will pass 
along the coasts of Borneo and Falawan, where they will be 
sheltered by the reefs that lie in the body of the China Sea, so 
that vessels of less than one-half the power of those employed on 
the direct route to Hongkong would be efficient. This was the 
route originally contemplated when it was first proposed to extend 
steam communication to China ; and when the bi-monthly line 
from Suez comes to be established, it will doubtless adopt this 
route. The distance from Singapore to Labuan is 740 miles; from 
Labuan to Manila 640; and from Manila to Hongkong620 miles; 
in all 2,000 miles. As the direct route up the China Sea from 
Singapore to Hongkong is less than 1,500 miles, the question to 
be decided is whether the advantages of opening up a monthly 
communication with Labuan and Manila are sufficiently great to 
counterbalance the disadvantage of increase of distance. If the 
Spanish and British governments were to calculate the amount 
of expenditure that had been incurred by forwarding mails to 
Manila and Labuan by government vessels, it would probably 
be found to exceed greatly the amount for which the Peninsula 
and Oriental, or any other Steam Company, would undertake to 
lay on a regular monthly line to China, taMng these ports on the 
route. 

II. From Torres Strait to Singapore on one hand, and to ManUa 
and Ronghmg m the other. 

The line of steamers soon to be established between Singapore and 
New South Wales will be maintained chiefly for the purpose of 
keeping up a communication between the colonies and the mother 
country, and may therefore be termed the imperial or national line. 
The colonists themselves require other lines of communication, and 
as they will soon be in a position to incur the expense, they are 
likely to have them established. To arrive at conclusions respecting 
the routes that these lines will take, it becomes necessary to bring 
under review the commercial relations of these colonies with other 
countries. Until very recently the sole exports from New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, and which enabled the colonists to 
purchase aiticles of foreign growth or manufacture, consisted of 
wool, tallow, hides, horns, and whale-oil. The mother country was 
the chief, indeed almost the sole market for these productions, and 
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as a natural consequence all articles of European prod tice or ma« 
nufacfure required hy the colonists were imported from Great 
Britain. But they had to look elsewhere for supplies of tropical 
produce, which, especially teas and sugars, are consumed by the 
colonists in qimnliries unequalled by any other people in the world, 
taking the proportion of the population. Teas are imported 
direct from China. Sugars were originally obtained from Cal- 
cutta and the Mauritius, but as the produce of these places was 
then protected hy a high duty on foreign sugars at home, the 
colonies were comparatively neglected, and when a large influx 
of emigrants in 1837 and the three following yearn greatly in* 
c!*eased the consumption of sugar, the colonial merchants had to 
beat up the ivorld for a supply. The growers in British settle- 
ments still clung to the home market, where their produce was 
protected, so that the colonists had to seek a supply in foreign 
possessions. The merchants of Java and the Philippines, where 
the pi'oduction of sugar had recently become greatly extended, 
entered witli spirit into the trade, which was highly advantageous; 
as the colonists, who had extensive sugar refineries of their own, 
required only the coarser descriptions, which could not be shipped 
with advantage for Europe on account of the high rate of freight 
Several ships were built in Java expressly for the trade, as the 
fiscal and revenue regulations established on the island effected a 
virtual exclusion of British shipping; but before these were com- 
pleted, the newly opened trade w^as nipped in the bud by the 
revival of an old Order in Council which made it illegal for foreign 
shipping to carry to the British colonies any other produce than 
tliat of the mother country. The sugar trade now centred in the 
Philippines, whence the produce is conveyed to New South Wales 
in British vessels. Attempts have occasionally been made to esta- 
blish a trade from Singapore and other places, but never with 
success. The Sydney merehai ts connected with the Manila trade 
have always had a stock on hand with w^hich they could swamp 
the market if any interloper appeared, and as the latter have 
generally wished to realise immediately, they have often been obliged 
to sell at a loss. The late intelligence from Sydney will break up 
the monopoly for a time, but when the growers in the Philippines 
have had time to increase their plantations, affairs will revert 
to their old course. The Philippines supply the colonists vrith 
all other tropical prod uce they require with the exception of tea, 
and also with rope lashings for the wool bales, which are used 
rather extensively. 

The commercial interests of New South Wales are therefore as 
much bound up in promoting rapidity of intercourse with Manila 
and China as with the mother country, so that when a second or 
bi-monthly line is established via Torres Strait, it may be expected 
to take its course through the Moluccas, touching at Amboyna 
and Tenidtc to Labuan, whence branch steamers will proceed to 
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Siogspore on tlie one hand, and Manila and China on tbe otlien 
The dfstance to Sin^pore hy this route will be lengthened 400 
miles,' bat no less tnan 800 miles will be saved on the route to 
Manila, and about 1,000 miles on that to China. The Batch 
government may possibly object to its commercial preserves in 
the Moluccas being intruded upon, but the days of protection, 
whether British or foreign have passed away, and those who 
obstinately stand in the path wiE only risk being rudely thrust 
aside. 

III. The Carpentaria Boute, 

The original project of opening a communication with India and 
the mother country by means of a post-imd from Sydney to the 
head of the Gulf of Carpentaria, which had been in abeyance since 
1846, was revived by the Singapore Free Press newspaper towards 
the close of last year, at a time when the advocates of Steam 
Communication via India were thrown into despair by the apparent 
opposition of the East India Company and by the secession of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company from the route recommended 
by the colonists and sanctioned by the Admiralty ; leaving the 
advocates of the Panama route masters of the field. ^ Even the 
leading Calcutta journals were so blind to the true interests of 
British India, both commercial and political, as to join in the call 
for steam to Australia vilt Panama. The intelligence of the new 
Eastern Steam Navigation Company having been formed, which 
implied the immediate laying on of two lines of steamers to Austra- 
lia, shelved the question of me Carpentaria Eoute again for a time, 
but the late intelligence fi*om Sydney will revive it, ^ The 
Australian colonists are differently situated from the English in 
India, whose chief object is to retire with the wealth they have 
accumulated to the mother country. Many of the more wealthy 
colonists have been bom in Australia, and of the remainder few 
have any other object in view than to establish a comfortable 
home in the country. They therefore invest their savings in local 
speculations, and latterly the associations formed for the improve- 
ment of inland communication, wdfich effect so much towards 
developing the resources of a new country, have been highly 
favoured by those who have capital to invest. 


G. W. E. 
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abstract of the SIJARA MALAYH or MALAYAN ANNALS, 
WITH NOTBS."^ 

By T. Braddell, Esqre. 

12i?A Annal. 

There is a country in tlie land of the Kling named Pahali ^ 
whose king was named Nizam al Miilk Akber Shah,^, an 
Isiainite, according to the dispensation of the Prophet Mahomed. 
This king had two sons and one daughter; his son Rajah 
Akber Miilk Padshah® succeeded to the throne of Pahali and 
In consequence of a difference with his brother Mani Ferendan,^ 
the latter I’csolved to leave his country and proceed to Malaccr, 
for he had heard of the gi-eatness of that kingdom; accordingly 
a fleet was prepared and Mani Ferendan set sail, but on arriving 
near Jambu Ayer a stom arose in which his vessel was lost. 
Mani Ferendan fell into the sea and mounting on an Alu-alu^ 
fish was carried to the shore, where he pulled himself on land 
by means of a Gandasuli® tree. The descendants of Mani 
Ferendan are forbidden to eat the Alu-alu fish, or to wear the 
flower of the Gandasuli. On landing the young prince proceeded 
to Passe, and the R^*ah of that country gave him his daughter 
in marriage and his descendants by this marriage became kings 
of Passe. Mani Ferendan returned to the land of Kling, and 
next monsoon prepared a firesh expedition to visit Malacca. The 
name of the commander of the forces embarked was Khoja Ali,^ 
and Mahomed commanded the ships of which there were seven. 
On arriving at Malacca he was favourably received by Mahomed 
Shah. Sri Nara di Rajah invited him to his house and gave his 
daughter Tun Rana Saudari in marnage. By her Mani Ferendan 
had a son Tun AH and a daughter Tun Uti, who was afterwards 
married to Sultan Mahomed and bore him a son named Rajah 
Cassim.® 

Afterwards the king married the daughter of the Rajah of 
Racan ^ and by her had a son called Rajah Ibrahim, who by 
the influence of his mother was appointed to succeed to the 
throne, but against the inclination of the king, who was strongly 
attached to Rajah Cassim. The power of the Princess of Racan 
over the king caused ^ ® Rajah Ibrahim,^ ^ her son to be petted and 
spoiled while Rajah Cassim was kept in subjection. After a long 
time Sultan Mahomed Shah died and was succeeded by Rajah 
Ibrahim, called Sultan Abu Shehed.^® The Rajah of Racan, 
brother of the new king’s mother, came to Malacca, and ruled 
in the name of the sovereign. The Malacca men were disgusted 
with this state of affairs, their favorite Rajah Cassim was banished, 

* Continued from p, 322. 
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abstract of the sijaba matayii 


Bajali. Ibraliini was iiopopnlar an<l they eoiisi<leFe4 it a ilkgrrtce 
that their cowotry shoultl be goyenied by a loreigis prince" even 
under the cloak of his nephew's aiiiliority. Kajah Ca^.siin on 
being expelled becanie a fisherma?j, and one day on the arrival 
of a foreign ship went with others to sell his fish. A passenger 
in the ship, Montana Jeilaludin^-^, on seeing Cassirn called him wp 
and trmtmg him with great respect said lie should become Rajah 
of Malacca^ ^ and after bargaining to receive the present king's 
mother (the Princess of Racan) in marriage^ ^ in case after this 
prophecy lie should become king, he told Ibmhim tliat on going on 
shore now he should meet with a man who would assist in the 
furtherance of his wishes. On going on shore he went to 
Sri Kara di Rajah his mother’s grandfather and relritejl this 
converaation* Sri Nara finding the people ready for revolt, entered 
warmly into his great grandson’s projecis, collected ineu and arms, 
and next night, having by stratagem gained over the Bundahara, 
the Sultan Abu Shehed was cleposetL 

The Rajah of Racan %vould not be sepamted from the King, 
and as the people were enraged against him partieuiarly, he 
was soon pierced with wounds ; finding himself dying, he slabbed 
the King, who was close at hand, and both died. Sultan Abu 
Shehed had reigned 1 year and 6 months when he was succeeded 
by Cassim, who assumed the title of Sulten Miizafier^^ Shall. 
The Moulana Jellaludin was deceived, a young beauty of the 
palace was given to him for the Princess of Racan, and with her 
he took his departure. The Undang Undang^’ were ordered to 
be wnlten out in a book by Sultan Muzaffer wiih a view to [ire vent 
the ministei's from exceeding their authority. The King espoused 
the daughter of the Ferdana Mantii Sri Amar^ ® de Rijah by 
whom he had a son called Rajah Abdallah. On the death of the 
Bandahara he was succeeded by his son Tun Perpatih Ledang 
styled Seriwah Rajah, but the King listened to the councils of his 

t reat grandfather Sri Nara^ ^ do Rajah so that the new Bandahara 
ad a nominal office. By mhtake at a levee one day Seriwah 
Rajah found the palace gates shut and fancying that the Rajah 
was displeased on going home put a period to his existence. He 
left three children, Tun Cuda whom the Rajah espoused, Tun 
Pemk who married the daughter of the chief of Calan|^ and 
settling there was afterwards at the request of llie people of Calang 
appointed chief or governoi’, and Perpatih Putih. 

NOTES TO 12th ANNAB. 

1. -Colonel Low informs us, J, I, Arch. Vol. III. p. 15, that Paliali is 

meant for Calinga bat he furnishes no etymolo^ for the word : the word may be 
a corruption of Ailapatna, one of the names of Bijnuggiir. 

2. Nizam ul Mulk Akher Shah. — Nissam, order, regulation and regulator; Mulk 
country; Akber very great — the most celebmted character of this name was son ol 
a general of Aurengzebe; he seized the govemment of the Deccan 1717 anti was 
confirmed by the weak successors oi Auixmgzebe, Akbar JS hah was 3rd son of 
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Aiirengzt-be. Tlie names are ckariy incorrect Mahomedanmi wnsaot mfrodueed 

into tiie sontii of Jiitiia at the lime of llw^ unnal. 

Puthkah or Bathhah ^ — An emperor, hingor sovereign. Persian. 

4. 3fam FermtUm , — Considering the immerons aliusion-s to cariy Persian hisforv 
matie by tlie ammiisf, It is not iinprobahle iliat he iias derived tiiis name from the 
celehmted paintes* Man! with the addition of Ferhliin, wanderiuur, or some otlier u'or<i 
hearing a relafion to that given. Mani, was a Persian (temp. riaporclJOO A. }}. ) 

he pretended to be the Paraclete promised in dTolm, chapter 14-&e. ami soon esta- 
blished a sect, but was persecuted by Sapore, on wliich he fled to Eastern 'j'ariarv. 
While here ho engaged in drawing and produced a great many e.vtraordinarv tigiires 
which his followers on his return believed were given to him in heaven, wliere iu‘8 
informed them he Iiad spent the time during his retreat. His religion is known to 
ICuropcans as the Manicljean, a mixture of Magian, Hindu, Chrisfian and Malio- 
mtulan doctrines and many, even Chrisii.m Patriarchs and Bishops, followed him. 

5. Ahi-alu . — Doctor Leyden translates tliis the Albicore. 

6. GandamtlL — Marsden gives this as tiie lledychhmi Coronarinm of Limimns 

and adds tJmt its Bowers are worn as ornaments in the hair, and in the euigmatieui 
language of Bowers stand for inconstaiicy. ® 

7. Khoja Aik — ^The Bret is Persian, an eunuch, and the secoml amble, higli, 
eminent, noble, &c. 

8. Cassmi f a distributor— used in conjunction with Arzak, as an epithet 

for the Deity, or distribxitor of daily bread — Cassim Arzak. 

9. BaMn . — A country in Siiraatm to the north of Aleiiangkabow and Siac ; its 
river ( Rakan) disembogues in iat. 2* north.' 

Id. I’his is another to be added to the numerous instances of female influence in 
the Indian Arehipelngo^ — Acheen, Java, Celebes, and in fact all the governments 
appear at times to have been subject to this influence. 

11. Abraham is taken by the Arabs directly from the Hebrew language in which 
it meairs (Ay — bra — ham) tlie father of a great multitude. 

1*2. Abu ShBied. — Abu — father — ^Shehed— a martyr, both Arabic. 

Id. Moukina JaUahulcvn . — Arabic Moulana a tide ( Lord or d udge) given to 
persons respected for learning but chiefly to the priesthood — Jeial dignity power 
splendour &c. (for decn see previous notes.) 

14. The object in iutroduciug tins story is obvious. It is evident, that the Malacca 
nobles were ripe for a revolt, that their king and his uncle and governor, tlie king of 
Rakan, were detested and Rajah Cassim was a po])uiar favourite, a member of one 
o ■ the noblest families of Malacca by his mother's side, and, as ehler brotl e *, of oh er 
title to the crewnj so the Moulana is introduced for the purpose of authorizing 
rebellion by the sancslon of his name and authority which alone could excuse a 
breach of the fundamental principle of Malays, never to rebel against tlieirso^ 
vereigns. 

15. The annalist’s system of ethicks is not of a very high order. Hang Tuah, the 
model of Malay champions, in a previous annal took a base advantage of bis 
adversary in the coinbat with Hang Casturi without eliciting any mark of reproba- 
tion ; anti now the Moulana is ciieated of his recomipense ^ instead of the Princess 
of Rakan, for whom he had Imrgained, in the event ot C^sim obtaining the crown, 
a woman of the Palace, apparently one of the late king’s slaves, di'essed in flne 
clothes, was given to him as the Princess for whom he Jiad engaged. 

Ifl. Arabic victorious. 

17. Urulang undang. — Laws, statutes. The Malacca code appears to have 

been instituted by Mahomed Shah, the king in whose reign Mahomedanism was 
introduced and only committed to paper by bis son Muzafler Shah. The code was 
afterwards altered and amended when the seat of goveimmeiit was removed to 
Johore. , ^ ■ . . . 

18. Amar . — May be either the Sanscrit Amar immortal or the Arabic Amir 
ruler, both being written alike in the Arabic character. 

39. Kara . — Means advice in Hindee. , 

20. Calang . — ^'fhe town is situated 20 miles up a river of the same name, a little 
to the south of Salangore. Mr Kewbold informs us that Calang was wrested from 
Johore about a century ago by a colony of Bugis who established themselves on 
the sea coast. The name of Calang appeare now to have been disused and balangore, 
the name of the Bugis colony, to be applied to the whole country. 
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13th Annat 

It is related of Skio, formerly called Slielier^ ai Niiwi^ to wliicli 
eoiiatfj ail thfj Imuh uader the wind here were tribiitarjj that 
there was a king called Biibaimia” who, when lie heard of the 
greatness of Malacca, sent to demand siihmissioii and homage of 
that kingdom. On his demand being rcfiisecl by Saltan Miizaffer 
Shall an army was sent under the command of Awi Chakri^ to 
compel submission. When the approach of this force was reported 
at Malacca die King ordered his rayats to be prepared to adfance 
against the Siamese. The VLvmim met and numerous were the 
conflicts but the Malacca men were not overcome, and at last the 
Siamese retired to Siam. In retreating many of the rotans nsec! 
in tying their baggage were left at Uln Miiar when they took 
root, so that place is still now called R.otan Siam ; their stocks of 
Kayu Kara (fig tree wood) and the tvood used in their cooking 
places also took root and that description of tree Is to he founil 
there noiv. 

In the Siamese invasion Tun Perak had distinguished Mmse f 
by superior abilities so much, that after the retimt of the invading 
army he was not permitted to return home to Calang, but was 
detained at Malacca as a Bentara. A complaint was brought by 
a Kiiog against Tun Perak and the King directed Sii Araamt, a 
Bentam, to enquire info the matter. Tun Femk refused to pay any 
attention to Amarat and at last told him — ^^You are the King’s 
Bentara, and bear the sword of state, attend to your office, dont let 
your sword rust, but as to my business, what can vour worship 
know about it? If it be riglit or wrong, what I Wve done 
according to the custom of the country and I am answerable for 
it. It his majesty disapproves of my conduct let him reduce me 
first and then censure me, for how can one holding my high office 
be censured/^ When this answer was reported to the King he 
was much pleased and said ^fit is not proper that Tun Perak 
should be any longer a Bentara, I make him Feitlana Mantri wiih 
the title of Peduka Rajah.^' Sri Nara di Rajah had no son by 
his wife the daughter of the Bandaliara but had a daughter named 
Tun Patih who was married, to Rajah Abdullah; by a concubine 
however he had a son called Tun Nina Madi and on him at this 
time the King conferred the title of TimBiJaja Maha Mantri. 
Enmity existed betw^een these two great men Sri Nara di Rajali 
and the new Ferdana Mantri Peduka Kajah. Malacca was divided, 
half leaning towards one, and half to the other, Tiie King was 
anxious to put a stop to the unfortunate feeling as it might be 
attended with disastrous consequences to the kingdom and prO|)os(.*d 
to Sri Nara di Rajah that he should marry again, (his wife had 
died lately). After naming several, to all of whom the Bandahara 
had objections, the King at last named one of his own wives, Tim 
Cudu, the daughter of the late Bandahara Seriwah Rajah ; nl sister 
of the Ferdana Mantri Tun Perak, now called Peduka Rajah. 

hv the Kinsc, and, after the proper time. 
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married to the Bandaliara, and by this means all enmity between 
these two high officei*s was extinguished. A short time afterwards 
Sri Nara di Rajah resigned his office in favour of Peduka Rajah, 
who, the son of the former Bandahara, was now appointed 
Bandahara of Malacca. At that time there were three wise men 
who were considered equal. The Bandahara of Malacca, the Pali 
Aria Gaja Mada of Majapahit and the Orang Kayah Rajah 
Kanaian of Passe. ^ 

After a long lime the Siamese under Avidiclm^ Rgaw invaded 
Malacca. The Malacca men were mustered under Peduka Rajah 
and Sri Bija di Rajah (a native Malays wffiose original name was 
Tun Hamza) and marched against the Siamese who had reached 
the Bata Pahat. There was a son of Bija di Rajah called Tun 
Omar, very brave but wild and mad in his convei-sation, he went 
alone in a small boat as a spy to obtain information about the 
movements of the Siamese. Having met small parties of the enemy 
he single handed attacked them with so much bravery that the 
Siamese entertained a very high opinion of the Malays. Avidichu 
continued to advance, when Paduka Rajah ordered lighted torches 
to be fixed to ail the trees (in the forest) ; as soon as the Siamese 
saw these numerous lights they fancied the army of the Malays 
was very large and said to themselves ^4f they are all like the 
champion we saw today we shall be overcome — let us return to 
Siam^’ and they returned.’^ 

There is a tank at Batu Pahat which was made by these 
Siamese. The Bandaham Paduka Rajah pursued the flying 
enemy to Singapore (sic) and then returned to Malacca. On 
the return of Avidichu unsuccessful to Siam, the King, Paduka 
Biibannia, was enraged and wished to set out to attack Malacca 
himself — but his son Chupandan requested to be allowed to 
command. A great force was prepared and 800 vessels called Sum, 
besides innumerable smaller boats waited for the monsoon to 
attack Malacca. When this news reached Malacca, there was 
a servant of God, an Amb, named Seyed Ai*ab, who amused 
himself with practising archery, one day being in the presence and 
hearing conversation on the subject of the threatened invasion, 
this Arab gentleman stood up and fixing an arrow said/%hen I 
discharge this aiTOW thou shalt die, Chupandan'^ he at the same 
time fired the arrow in the direction of Siam. Chupandan at that 
time in the land of Siam, felt himself struck on the breast as if 
with an arrow when he sickened and died and this Siamese invasion 
of Malacca w'as in consequence prevented. 

After a reign of 42 years Sultan Muzaffer died and was succeeded 
by his son Rajah Abdullah who assumed the title of Sultan 
Mansur Shah.® The new King was 27 years of age and had 
married Tun Palih Noor Poalum the daughter of Sri Nara di 
Rajah ; f>iit previously to this marriage had a daughter called 
Putri Eacal. 
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It is related tliat there is in Paliang^ a city called Pam situated- 
on a ilelightfttl river- Pahang w^as formerly of great si^e and, 
heaaty and sEbordinate to Siam, its king was called Maha fiaiah 
Bewa Sum of ilie same lineage as Padnka BEbannia. When 
Mansur Shah heard of the splendonr of Pahang he determined 
to reduce It and Peduka Eajah with a Iai‘ge army in 200 praliiis 
was sent for that purpose- After reaching Pahang an engagement 
took place but the Piih-mg men were easily overcome and took to 
flight* Putri Oiiaog Sri daughter of the king was taken prisoner* 
A hot pursuit was set on foot tor Maha Ilajah Dewa Sum who 
had fled into the hills. Among other celebmted champions Sri 
Bija di Rajah (Tun Hamza) went in search of the flying King, 
but Sri Bija amused himself in hunting and isliing, and when 
remonstrated with by his companions for the remissne^ of his 
conduct in the search, Sri Bija answered What do you boys 
know of this matter^ ^ I have calculated and found the Maha 
RaJah^s name below mine, his day beneath mine and his time also 
beneath mine, how then can he ^cape me.'* The Maha Rajah 
having reached Jarum in bis flight, fancied that he w'as by that 
time out of the reach of his pursuers and ordered his men to relax 
in their elForts in pushing along the boat However the Malacca 
men at this place came up to him and he was obliged to fly towards 
the jungle in which he lived 3 days without food, when oncoming 
out to beg a little food at the nearest cottage he was discovered 
by Sri Bija and taken prisoner. Peduka Rajah now returned 
caiTying his two prisoners, the Maha Rajah and his^ daughter, and 
on arriving at Malacca was well received by the King, and to Sri 
Bija in recompence for securing the Maha Rajah was given the 
kingdom of Pahang with the privilege of the ]Nobuts“ and that 
prince set out to take possession of his throne which he held under 
Malacca, coming every year to do homage to his suzerain* The 
Maha Rajah was entrusted to the care of Sri Nai*a di Rajah and 
Ills daughter Putri Onang Sri was espoused by the King Mansur 
Shah and afterwards pre-^ented him with two sons, one named Rajah 
Ahmed and the other Rajah Mahomed.^® Sri Kara di Rajah 
had by bis wife Tun Cudu the sister of Pad iika Rajah three children, 
of w'hom two wmre sons, Tun Tahair^^ aijid Tiin^^ Mutahair, one 
a daughter Tun Senaj,^® and when Tun Cudu died he mariied 
again and had tw'o other sons and a daughter Tun Sadah.^^ 

As long as Sultan Mansur leigned the Siamese never again 
attacked Malacca nor did the Malacca men interfere with the 
Siamese, at last it occurred to the Sultan that it would be better 
to be on terms of friendship with Siam ; so with the advice of his 
ministers he sent Tun Tulani, son of Bandahara Peduka Rajah, as 
ambassador, conveying a loiter so cunningly conceived that it 
should not convoy any admission of inferiority. Tun Tulani 
acquitted himself on his mission with great prudence and gave 
satisfaction to the king of Siam without losing sight of the 
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cIi<oiity of liis own country, the character of which he elevated 
iii'^the eyes of the Siamese. During their stay at Siam an 
attack was made on a neighbouring country The Malacca men 
accompanied the expedition and in the attack were placed in front 
of the strongest part of the enemy’s defences. Seeing this they told 
the Siamese general that being Islamites they could not light 
with their faces to the sun. ^ ® In consequence they were permitted 
to make their attack at a different quarter and though the power 
of God the Malacca men conquered the place. As a reward for 
his services here Tun Tiilani received the hand of Onang Minang 
Hang by whom he had a son Tun Ali Haru who afterwards begat 
the Lacksamana^ ® Datuk Panjang whose daughter Tun Chandra 
Paehang married Tun Perak-® and by him had a son Tun Kayah 
called §ri Ayara Rajah who died at Aclieen, The letter borne 
to Malacca by Tun Tulani on his return from Siam was addressed 
from Berchu Udi to Awe Malacca. 21 The king Mansur Shah 
on hearing this address was much pleased, saying my heart 
is at ease having converted mine enemy to be my friend.” 

KOTES TO 13th ANNAL. 

1. Formerly called &c. See Note I to VIII Annal. 


2 . 


3. 


Buhiinm 

Atoi chakri » U5-? 


4. Passe appears at one time to have held a high position among the Malayan 
kingdoms having a monopoly of the entrepot trade on the north coast of Sumati*a, 
which centered at Acheen a few years alter the arrival cf the Portuguese. In 
another / e tal, No. 18, Malacca, Passdand Haru are compared, but the pre-eminence 
is given to Fass6. 

5. Avldichxi ^ 

6. This passage is referred to by Colonel Low in a note to his translation of the 


Keddah annals. The Singapore text gives the following version 

There was also Sri Bija de Rafali of Ancient Malayan race, his name Tun 
Hamza, his origin from the cowV vomit.” The passage is rendered obscure by the 

use of we may agree with Colonel Low, consideiing the character of the 

annalist, that he means simply an uncoverted Malay and that 

does not refer to a distinction of race between Tun Huraza and the other 

persons not of royal blood mentioned at the same time; the passage however is 

curious and may, be made use of in argument. , 1. 

7. Mr Newbold visited the localities here mentioned, but he says the different 
places cannot now be identified. See Vol. H, p. 157, Bzit. Set. Mai. 

B. Aided, protected, conquering, &;e. 

9. Pahang, 

10. Bimnation , — ^This is a regular science among Malays who resort to diviners 
on all occasions of importance— as for instance the almost universal custom in all 
nations of fixing on a propitious day to commence a journey or any undertaking. 
The comnionst system is analogous to the Roman softes— a Koran is used for this 
purpose, they have also books filled with sentences and words, the person consulting 
them cuts in with a kris and the sentence marked by the kris point is interpreted 
to suit the wants and wishes of all parties. 

11. Nohuts. — Are a species of kettle drum the use of which is confined to 
royalty, and even (lieu they arc used only on <>ccasion3 of state. In the regulations 
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for the government of Malacca in tbe llth Aunal it Is laid down that wben it is 
necessary for tlie to be in attendance tbe Nobnte ought to be present— 

the tern, ‘Ho confer Hoimts,” means, to give one the goverament of a country 
with the rights of royalty. 

1% Ahmed more commendable, praised, glorious, aiustrious, to. 

Arabic ; it is the eomparatiye of Hamid. 

13 . Makamed and Mahmood > 3 ^*^ praised— both derived from 

Arabic. The f Mim at the beginning of these two words denotes 

the participle passive. 

14. TaMr pure, chaste, unsullied. 

15 Mat&heir^l am not certain if the first portion of the compound is meant 
for the sign of the part pass, as in Mahomed to or for a contraction of Maat, a 
common Malayan name, which appears to be a contraction of Maiiamed, Mahamet, 
Mahmet, Mahmet, Maat. 

16. may be 
which means a^ngst other thinp a choice, chosen to. 

17. Badak’--' appears to be Sanscrit and may be either Sudh 


derived from 


a ePrsian word 


pure, or U lib A am Sadha, nectar. 

18. It is almost needless to say that for Islamites we ought here to read “ a- 

fraid” or “ cowards.” , . , « . 

19, Ladtsamana Datu Par^ang — The first is the title of one of the great 
officers of state, the second is a title to which various meanings are attached, as a 
nobleman, or feudal chief, a head of a tribe or nation, and even so low as the 
head of a villas, for instance police constables in country districts, 1 am not aware 

of the derivation of the term unless it is from the Sanscrit root ; dat bounti- 


fulness. Panjang means long or tall. 

20. P&rak^ silver— The name of a Malayan state situated to tlie south of the 
British possessbns dependent on Pinang. 

21. This is one of the points of vriiich the annalist is particularly jealous, 
in order to prove that Bfalacca was independent and paid tribute to no king. In 
the original the passage stands thus dimikian bunyienia, ini surat deripada 

BerchuAdi, datang kapada A wi Malacca, Thus 

it sounded (when the letter was read by the Khatib). This letter from Berehu 
Adi comes to the Awei of Malacca.” Doctor Leyden translates Berehu Adi, the 
Pracha of Udaya. I cannot explain the relative degrees of rank of the two titles. 
On the subject of the etiquette oi addressing letters, sealing ^c. in which the 
Malays are excessively particular, see Newbold’s second volume, British Settlements, 
Malacca. 
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THE ISLAND OF LOMBOK.*^ 

By H. Zollinger, Esq. 

ly. STATISTICAL NOTES REGARDING THE COUNTRT, POPULATION, 
TRADE, &C. 

!• Of the population of the Island. 

The princes of Mataram must be well acquainted with the 
inmiber of the population of their island, since the manner of 
raising the taxes and regulating the military services, as well 
as the forced labour, obliges them to maintain a kind of census. 
It is evident that it was impossible for me to procure these lists 
of the population, and that it was prudent not to make many 
enquiries about the matter. The population of the island must 
amount to more them 400,000. I learnt this first from Mr 
K; and afterwards from the Rajah himself, who at an audience 
asked, over how many persons Mr Mayor had authority. 
When I answered over 500,000, the. Rajah exclaimed in great 
surprise that is then more than the population of my whole 
island.’^ Finally, another chief informed me that the whole of the 
men capable of bearing arms amounted to 80,000, which multi- 
plied by 5 gives 400, souls. If these data are correct, there 
are on Lombok exactly 4,000 pei’sons on a square geographical 
mile. According to races and origin, the population of Lombok 
consists as follows: — 

4 Europeans 
1 European (coloured) 

10 or 12 Chinese 

5,000 Bugis 

20,000 Balinese and 

380,000 Sassaks 

One European lives at Piju, the rest at Ampanan. 

One Chinese is established as a trader, the rest are his servants, 
his coolies or those of the Europeans. The Bugis all reside upon 
the coasts, especially at Ampanan and on the 'N. of the Island. 
The population is divided amongst the difierent parts of the island 


as follows : — 

north of the mountains. 40,000 

in the mountains on the south. ..... 10,000 

western half of the plain ........... 220,000 

eastern do, . . . . . ......... 135,000 


This is an estimate which T myself made, from the relative 
strength of the population of those parts of Lombok which I visited 
personally. The data of the N. and of the S. were communicated 
to me.., ' ' 


Gontinuetl from p* 344. 
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The whole Balinese popnlalion reside at Mataram and in the 
neighbouring parts, as at Ampanan, Karang Assem &c. It is very 
pruclent in the Balinese not to scatter themselves far in the country, 
because, in the event of an out-break, they can be more easily 
collected together for defence than if they were settled in all parts 
of the island. 

2. Before speaking of the trade and especially of the imports, 
I shall say something of the weights, measures &c- I do not 
know them all and by their proper Sassak or Balinese names. 

As measures of length they speak of a haki, depa kechil, depa 
affung, and itirrAahh &c. I have above pointed out the difference 
between a depa agung and a depa hechil and also described a tern. 
For greater distances they have no properly called measures. The 
people do not know either paal, mile, or post, and divide the 
distances of the road, by the nights which they must spend on the 
road, or by the height of the sun, when they can make the journey 
in less than a <Iaj. 

In the trade they buy and sell by the katti^ by the jtihol of 100 
hatth, and by the koyang of^inhols\ the same weights as on Java. 

As regards the coin, they have the same money and the same 
manner of reckoning on Lombok as in 3ali. There is no other 
small money than the petk or keppengs, of the value of a half cent 
copper of Java. Those from Ohina are pierced in the centre and 
tied up in strings of 200, which they call an atalty and is e<|ua! to^*! 
copper. Five ataks or 1,000 vetis are tied together and are called 
a p&hu or a $iit means 1,000). Ten ‘pehui or 50 dtuhs^ put 
up in a bag, make a hunkus or/50 copper. ^ 

The petis of Japan are scarcer than those of China. They are 
thinner and smaller than the latter, and without a hole in the 
middle. They are however of the same value, besides a small 
per centage, which is allowed, because they are much easier 
curried than the large petis of China, of which a ketrong of/50 
value is a heavy k»ad. . . , , 

We ind no other silver money and no other is received, than 
dollars (called rktggit) and principally the so called^ pillar 
Tinggit, Its value when I arrived on Lombok, was petk (350 
cents) in the ’wholesale and 750 in the retail trade; when I left 
750 in the wholesale and 800 in the retail tmde. The exchange is 
seldom higher, but from time to time it falls to 500 peik the 
dollar. This gives the great profit to the trade with China, where 
the dollar in worth 12 to 1300 petis, so that people who buy petk 
in China and biing them to Lombok or Bali, gain from 50 to 160 
per cent on the difference of exchange alone. 

The money of Java is not current, the copper not at all, and the 
silver only amongst the Bugis who trade with Java. Bunng my 
residence they gave 280 peps (140 cents copper) for a guilder. 

Tlie French sometimes bring gold piasters^ and also | and | 
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piasters. The Rajah paid for them 16J silver dollars or 12,375 
petis (61 guilders 87^ cents copper) ; Mr K. only 11,500 petis 

(57 gttiklers 50 cents copper.) 

8 . Notes m the trade and principally on the imports into Lomhok 

In speaking abo?e of the different productions of the island, I 
haYe mentioned nearly all the articles which enter into the exports. 
I must still add another to the list^ hides ('of oxen, cows and 
buffaloes). They are sent chiefly to China, and are bought for 
a guilder each on Lombok. 

We shall now describe the principal articles of import. 

The fii*st is undoubtedly salt. It is received from Bali and 
Makassar. That from the former place is clean and very fine. 
It is sold in bags of which 14makeapikoL Five bags cost a 
guilder, thus one pikol is 2 guilders 80 cents copper. The 
Makassar salt, which is much coarser, costs only a guilder a picul. 

Iron, lead, gunpowder from Singapore, China and Australia. 
The Balinese themselves can manufacture gunpowder of an inferior 
quality. When they are able they buy English gunpowder in 
preference. 

Weapons, especially muskets, almost all come from Singapore. 
Weapons are made in the country itself, and that very beauiifully, 
especially muskets and krises, seldom klewangs and carabines. 
The muskets, as well as the lances, are made of an unusual length. 
A common musket, made in the country, costs 120 guilders. The 
weapons manufactured on Bali are better than those of Lombok. 
The Bugis have almost all beautiful carabines, of which the supply 
comes from Boineo. 

Gold and gold thread from Europe, Bourbon and China. The 
gold importSi into the island very seldom leaves it. It is melted 
and used to ornament the weapons, to make the hilts of krises, 
tampat siri ( siri boxes) and articles of luxury. 

Petis. see § 2. 

Compositions of metal, for the manufacture of musical instru- 
ments, such as gongs, gamelangs &c. The instruments are also 
imported ready-made from Java. Small bells, which are hung 
round the necks of horses, are also sold. 

Mirrors, different articles of copper and iron work, knives, pins, 
&c. principally from Java, are imprted by the Chinese. 

Opium, formerly in great quantity and chiefly from Singapore. 
Since the king has prohibited the import, it has largely diminished 
but not entirely ceased. The Chinese continue to use it as well as 
the Bugi'*, and there are still some Balinese and Sassaks known, 
who do so secretly. 

Liquors. Wines of all descriptions, beer and especially brandy, 
liqueurs, from Singapore, Sydney and France. The Balinese 
consume large quantities of all, but they buy very little, prefer- 
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riii^ to receive as presents those kinds which they have a taste for. 

Tea from China. 

Coffee, sugar, very little. In the interior tliese articles are 
almost unknown. Mr K, and the Chinese can purchase almost 
all supplies which they require from the numerous ships resorting 
to the island. 

Granite from China. The rajah imports it from thence from 

time to time. ^ r.. 

Planks are imported by Mr K. from Singapore. 

Raw and dyed silk from China in large quantities.^ 

Cotton goods, of all kinds, white, coloured and printed, chiefly 
from Java and Singapore. The white cottons are in great request, 
because the Balinese, especially on festivals, are fond of clothing 
themselves in white. In coloured cottons the preference is given 
to yellow, red, green and violet. 

Kains of Bali and Makassar, very few European. 

Sarong batik, principally from Java, (from Solo and Samarang). 
Batik handkerchiefs are also readily disposed of. The same sort 
of hain is made on Lombok as on Bali, but not in such large 
quantity, so that it is imported from Bali. The most sought after 
are the ham with blue and white stripes, made of a stuff* half silk 
and half cotton. 

Tobacco from Bali. 

Small red fish (ilmn mera ) from Makassar. 

Dried fish from Makassar and Java. 

Slaves, especially w’omen, from Bali and Flores, This trade 
has almost enlirely ceased. During my residence on Lombok, 
there were only two Balinese slaves sold. Neither man, woman 
nor child of Lombok, can be sold into slavery for exportation from 
the island. This is a prohibition given by the Rajah some time 
ago. 

Ivory, hayu peUt and kayu kamuning, are imported by the 
Bugis from Sumatra and used for making the handies and sheathes 
of hiseS) klemangs, cfc. Mr Koopman mentions sandal-wood as 
an article of export. I did not see a single tree of this kind of 
wood on Lombok, and if it has been purchased on the island it 
must have been imported from Sumba and Timor. With more^ 
accuracy Mr Koopman mentions dingding and talc as objects of 
export. 

The rice trade only is a monopoly in the hands of Mr K* The 
articles of produce may be freely purchased from the producei's 
themselves. The goods which are imported can also be sold by 
and to any one, after they have been duly entered. The Chinese 
or Bugis, who hring goods, give a list of them to Mr K. who lays 
it before the Rajah, to whom a sample of each article is sent. 
These are presented to him, should the articles be of any great 
value. After Ihe Rajahs have bought what they wish, the goods 
may he disposed of at will, but not before. Mr K., tfie Chinese 
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and some ricli Biigis. natiirally piircliase the most goods. The 
claiers in rice who come to Ampanan, buy the goods in large 
qEantities which are imported there, and afterwards sell them by 
retail when trafereing the country for the rice trade. I give here, 
as a sort of recapitulation, a table of the trade of the island, 
according to the countries with which Lombok keeps up a cor:stant 
intercourse, and place under the head of exports the articles which 
Lombok sends thither and under the head of imports those which 
she receifes from them. 

Bimay TimoTy Sumba. 

Exports. Rice, iin^dingy oxen (very few,) 

Imports. Ponies (very few), fish, slaves (very few) sandal- 
wood (for China) tali ramie (thread of ramie) wax. 

Moluccas. 

Exports. Rice (chiefly to Banda and Amboyna,) swine, ding- 
ding, duck eggs. 

Imports. Specie, tripang (for China,) tortoiseshell. 

3£altmsar. 

Exports. Rice, tobacco (small quantity,) cocoanut oil (very 
little, first imported from Bali,) swine, (very few, bought origi- 
nally in Bali,) kaim. 

Imports. Salt, small red fish, dried fish, tripang y haret (these 
two articles for exportation,) money. 

China. 

Exports. Ric^, (chiefly black,) cachang tjuy tripang and karet 
(Imported from other places,) hides. 

Impoits. Silver money (in very small quantity,) petis (to a 
great amount,) raw and coloured silk, silk handkerchiefs and other 
similar woven stujSTs, tea, medicines. 

Borneo. 

Exports. Poni^, duck eggs, cotton. 

Imports. Slav^, swine, arms, kain, siri box^, cocoanut oil, 
lonthar sugar, :Salti 

Jam and Madura. 

Exports. Rice, cachang, ponies (very few,) oxen (very few,) 
dingding y Sdli^d eg^y ootton. 

Imports. Cotton goods, different objects of luxury, kagu 
pellet j toys, (looking glasses, knives &c.) tains, sarong batik, hand- 
kerchiefs, sugar, coffee (small quantity.) 

Singapore (and Bengal.) 

Exports. Rice, poidcs, oxen aiul all articles coming from the 
east and which are not used in the country, such as tripang, karet, 
rattans, wax, &e. 
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Imports. Ammiioitioo and arms of ali kinds, opium, liquors, 
cotton goods, planks. 

BourhoTif MauHtiuSy the Cape. 

Exports. Eice, ponies, oxen, swine. 

Imports. Silver, gold. 

Europe. 

Exports. Rice in small quantitj’’. 

Imports. Ali European articles mentioned in tlie import from 
Java and Singapore. 

Amtralia and the South Sea. 

Exports. Rice, cachang and eggs (principally to the whalers.) 

Imports. Silver, potwhale teeth. 

4. The manufacturing industry of Lombok is yet in its 
infancy. I have before, wherever the opportunity occurred, 
emimemted nearly all its productions. The industry of Lombok 
divides itself especially into 5 bmneh<^. 

o. The manufacture of clothes, kains, sarongs, salendongs &c. 

b. Ornaments and articles of luxury kc. this is the important 
class of tuhan mas. 

c. Weapons, krises, muskets and lances. 

d. The manufacture or weaving of articles of palm leaves 
and barabu, such as small baskets, siri boxes, kc. 

e. Bricklaying and the knowledge of brick making. It may 
be remarked "that the bricks of Bali and Lombok are greatly 
superior to those of Java, and even better than those of Europe. 

5. Of the military force. 

Eveiy male on Lombok, who has reached the period of man- 
hood, must in case of a hostile attack, carry arms. I was told by 
Mr K. and the chiefs of the country, that the number of men, who 
fall under this category, amounted to 80,000. We may perhaps 
deduct 10,000 from this amount, who, although of the required 
age, cannot serve on account of sickness, weakness, or advanced 
age. 

There are no soldiers properly so called, nor any standing army. 
However | of the men mentioned above are destined for the 
military service, and constitute a kind of first ban, 16,0(K) men 
strong. These receive no pay from the Rajah, but must serve in 
the war, not only when the Rajah is attacked, but must also 
follow him in case of a w-ar in foreign parts. No state or 
condition is exempt from service. The Rajahs, the gustis, even 
the priests, (idas and dewas) take the field, and command more or 
less numerous bands. 

soldiers are armed cilher With musket and kris, or Willi 
lance anclkrk, seldom now with a Mewang. Mr K. estimates the 
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tiiiinlicr of muskets in tlie Rajah’s possession at 20,000, Besides 
those which are made in the country, they nearly all come from 
Singapore, few from Bali and Borneo. They are flint locks. 
The Balinese do not use percussion muskets, feese muskets are 
preserved with very particular care in the houses of the Rajahs 
and gustis and a common man cannot possess or use one. Those 
who are destined to carry muskets are exercised, principally con- 
sisting in certain motions and defiant actions, which far from 
rendering the fire rapid and the use of the weapon easy, very 
often hinder it, and make a well sustained fire almost impossible. 
The Balinese and Bugis lose so much time In taking aim, that a 
European soldier loads and fires three times, before they have once 
discharged their muskets. Neither on Lombok nor Bali, is any 
use made of horses in war. A chief seldom goes into battle on 
horseback. There are no persons set apart for the service of the 
artillery. On Lombok as well as on Bail, they must compel the 
Bugis to serve the artillery. The Balinese never make an attack 
during the niglit-time. In time of war the men wear a kind of 
uniform, consisting, as on Bali, of a piece of wdiite cloth on the 
head, and a short Jacket of red cloth. I saw at Mataram that the 
Rajah was in possession of ten pieces of cannon on carriages and 
ten pieces without carriages, all between 3 and 12-pounds calibre. 
The place in which I saw this artillery led me to believe that the 
Rajah wished to keep it hidden. It would be possible to collect 
100 pieces of 2 to 12-pounds, if to those which belong to the 
Rajah were added those of Mr K., the Chinese and the principal 
Bugis. In this %vay tlie Rujaih of Boleling was able to have so 
many cannon, lillas, &c., on the occasion of the engagement of the 
28th and 29t!i June. 

V. OF TUB GOVERNMEJIT ANB THE AD-VINISTRATION OF THE COUNTRY. 

1. The Rajah of Mataram is, by right of conquest, absolute 
sovereign of the island. He considers himself as the direct owner 
of the whole of the uncultivated ground. It appeal's that, at the 
time of the conquest, the Balinese Rajah made himself master of 
the property of the defeated chiefs, at least, if I am not mistaken, he 
still possesses sawahs and fields which ho himself cultivates. The 
lii'st is apparent, from the fact that he sells or gives in a present un- 
cultivated land, to any one who asks for it, as to him seems fit. The 
other chieftains and warriors acquired possession of the properties 
of the enemies made prisoners or killed. At present the Sassaks 
wdio remain are ownei's of their sawahs, no pei-son being able to 
take any part from them, without making them compensation to 
the full value of what is taken. The Rajahs of Mataram are, 
like their ancestors of Karrang Assem and Beliling, mem- 
bers of the caste of Wasiyas. Although absolute monarchs, 
llujy consult nevertheless, of their own accord, in all important 
mutters, the pnnci[>ai gustis and khis oi' the country, some 
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of ■whom are entrusted with the execution of what is resolved 
upon. These men may be considered as the ministers of the 
I^iaiis if not de jure et nomine, at least de facto. It appeare, 
for”^ example, that gusti Ged4 Rai is chiefly entrusted with the 
interior police of the island ; while Mr K. almost exercises the 
functions of minister of foreign affairs, besides having the su- 
■perintendence over the trade, and the import and export duties. 

^ The country is divided into a great number of districts and 
sub-districts of very unequal sizes. The N. coast, for example, 
forms the large district of Bayan, the country of the middle and 
south that of Praya, &c. These districts appear in general to 
Lave the same boundaries as the old states of Sassak, out of which 
they have been formed. The most populated parts of the country 
only have a subdivision into many districts and under-districts. 
The authority over each district is committed to a gmti or an ida 
or a dena. These do not reside in the district which they rule. 
They have their abode at Mataram or in the neighbourhood, and 
only visit their jurisdiction whenever it seems proper to them so 
to do They receive the taxes in name of the Raiah, cause them 
to be counted, make the assessment &e. Their only income aris^ 
froiB one 01 * more kampongs of their districts, whicli the Rajah 
assigns to them and of which they take the taxes. 

income of the Rajahs consists of:— , - , . 

a. The half of the profits of the whole foreign trade in nee. 
This must give them at least/ 150, 000. 

h. In Sie produce of the import and export duties (I am sorry 
that I cannot give any particulam of th^e). 

c. In the very considerable value of the presents, which each 
tmder or petitioner finds it proper to offer them. 

d In the properly so called assessments on the cultivated 
ground (land rents). Mr K. gave me the following explanations 
i^garding these in presence of many chiefs of the country. JEIach 
samah pays 6 or 7 guilders (12— 1,400 yearly to the 

rajah, and that in money and not in kind. The assessment is 
not made on each separate assessment payer, but on the campongs, 
so that the rajah or his representative only says; this or that 
kampono’ has so many tern mwak, therefore it must pay so many 
fimes 6^or 7 guilders, according as the sawaM are reckoned more 
or lessfruilfuL The inhabitants of the kampong themselves make 
the division amongst the owners of the different sawuhs. The 
Bassak owners only pay this ass^ment. The Balinese pay. nothing 
.for their fields. Even when a Balinese property go^ by sale. 
: into the hands of a S.assak it is still free from assessment 

Reckoning that J of the mwahs of Bombok is the property oi 
Balinese, that I of the Sassak property is free from assessment (we 
shall presently see why), and ‘{»at the whole produce of 
culture amounts to 1,800,000 piculs yearly, there will 1,260,^ 
the produce of assessable ground, or perhaps something more than 
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a millioBy ailar dedacting -what belongs to rnimairied who 
are not charged with assessment. Supposing now, that the aTerage 
produce of a tem amounts to 20 piculs, then the whole 
paying assessment will be about 50,000, and the amount of the 
assessment for the whole island about/300,000 

What is planted on the sawaks after the rice crop naturally pays 
nothing. The northern parts pay in proportion for their cotton 
and maize fields. The mountaineers who only have maize fields 
OF dry rice fields (ladangs) pay yearly (/5 copper) 

however large the extent of their fields may be. 

Besides the two exemptions fi'om ^^sessment mentioned above 
(that of Balinese ownem and bachelors) there is still a third more 
important. 

All Balinese must serve in time of war, but they are not obliged 
to perform forced labour. On the other hand | of the men of the 
Sassak population are liable to military service, and that not only 
in the event of an invasion from without, hut also whenever the 
Bajahs may wish to carry on war beyond the island. The 
remaining part of the men must only serve on the island itself. 

Moreover the fifth, of which I am speaking, must perform 
forced labour on the roads, on all public works, at the palace of 
the Bajah &c. The gustis can also employ them for the neces- 
sary labours in their district. As a fifth part must always be 
fully employed, when there are vacancies through sickness or 
death, they must be immediately replaced by others. 

The properties of the men liable to forced labour are free 
from all assessment. As soon as any man emerges from the class 
of those bound to the forced labour, he must pay the assessment 
on his fields, like any other person. 

A Sassak never receives the administmtion of a district. All 
that the Balinese make of a Sassak 

fong )* There are however some radim, who have certain privi- 
leges and revenues, and a shadow of independent authority, with- 
out however one of them having any official relation with the 
administration of the country. It is understood tliat these few 
radim are the descendants of the Sassak chiefs who submitted 
themselves without opposition to the Balinese, at the time of 
the conquest of the island. 

2. Of the Administration of Jitstice* 

All causes are decided by a tribunal composed of idas (priests) 
and presided over by one of the Bajahs. The crimioal matters 
are determined by the Bajah alone, while the pambukkels and the 
chiefs of districts can adjudicate in smaller cases of correctional 
delict 

The laws and customs of the country are written. They are of 
two kinds, hasoara and keHa* The basoara are what the Malays 
call ondang-ondang^ that is, a code of the customs still in use. 
The kerta must be a code or collection of the laws and custom/i? 
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wliieli are in disuse. I am not r|uite certain that tlie word 
herta does not mean old law and cliiefiy forms a por« 
tion of the sacred institutions of the country. Tliey speak of 
a hmoara lianda sawah which probably consists of all the usages^ 
which relate to the possession of the sawahSj the distribulion of 
the worky the obligations which rest on the part of the proprietor 
&c. On the other hand they speak in a more unlimited sense of 
k&rta Mal% Sassak* When I requested the Rajah of Ma- 

taram, to have copies made for me of the different Balinese books^ 
I also asked him to add thereto a copy of the hasoara and kerta. 
He answered me I would have done so, even had you not 
requested me. I hope to show the Governor-General^ that we 
also have a justice bereft 

When a person has made a complaint in any matter, and the 
parties are summoned before the tribunal, they clnise their 
advocates. These appear on the day appointed, accompanied by 
their clients. No person speaks. On a sign given by one of the 
judges, the advocate for the complainant writes the complaint 
which his client has to make on a lonthar leaf. This is answered 
in the same manner, and so the two advocates proceed, as long as 
either has anything to advance on behalf of his client. The leaves 
are then arranged in demands and answers, and are handed to 
the judges, who read them one after the other, and thereupon, 
after a short consultation, give judgment. It speaks for itself, 
that the judges and the advocates must be paid for their trouble. 

The laws relating to succession are very simple. A man’s 
sons can only succeed to his property. If a pe 2 *son has no sons, 
he can adopt one or more, but he must give notice to the Rajahs 
of the adoption which he intends to make. 

The sons, who have inherited from their father, must support 
the whole family, mother, sistera and relations, wlio were depen- 
dent on the father. If a man dies without leaving sons, or having 
adopted any, the Rajah is successor to the whole property and 
even of the family of the deceased, whose wives become slaves of 
the Rajah. 

The punishments for crimes and misdemeanours are very 
severe- Theft is punished by death, when the value of the stolen 
property exceeds two ataks (two guilders copper). If the stolen 
property belongs to a man of higher aank — death wdfh torture; if 
it belongs to the Rajah — tlie death of the thief and his wives, with 
torture during 14 days. If the thief is a person of consideration, 
he can purchase his exemption from death, by paying a sum of 
money in proportion to the value of the thing he has stolen. If 
he cannot pay he can sell himself or children, and tender himself 
In payment. , 

Adultery is punished by death, and not only is the seduced 
woman killed, but also the seducer, or the male or female go- 
between. In this case the oftemlers are krlsed, There is no 
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iiietlio4 by wliicli the offemlers can be <lcli¥ere(l from tlie hands 
of justice. Tiuy are sfill condemned even though the injured 
hnsband makes no. eomplaiut, or takes back his wife. Thus slaves 
of Messrs K. mid L. have been krised, without these gentlemen 
iiaviog made any complaint, and in spite of considerable sums 
wliicli they oiered, ibr the ransom of the condemned slave. 

The father of the Bajah of Mataram caused his favourite wife 
to be put to death, although there was no other reason than her 
having sent a present of szri leaves to a young man. Such. a 
present is however regarded on Lombok and Bali as a declaration 
of love. Incest is punished with death. The criminals are 
taken to the sea shore, and thrown into water, being stabbed with 
k rises if they do not go further in and that until they are drowned, 
ilie last King of Karang Assam drowned five of Ms children, 
aecused of incest. This crime appears to be not uncommon on 
Bali and Lombok. Sometimes this accusation is made against a 
Rajali only to afford a reason for making war upon him, as we 
shall see later. An inhabitant of Lombok can steal a Sassak girl 
from her parent*?, if he pays to them a fine of 5000 petis (f25 
copper). If a man leaves the island afterwards, the stolen woman 
and her children cannot accompany him. They must always 
remain upon the island. This law is not of old date. It is made 
to render marriage as easy as po^ible for the Balinese, who pro- 
bably, at the time of the conquest, did not bring many w^omen 
with them, and moreover it is a meairs of spreading Hindooism, as 
we shall afterwards see. 

I am sorry that I cannot go further into particulars. Much time 
and knowledge of the languages of the coimlry, are necessary, 
before a person can give accurate information regarding the adini- 
oistmtion of Justice, the laws, and the customs ofa country, and of 
all that I possessed nothing ; — neither the time to bring my stiuiies 
regarding them to a conclusion, nor the knowledge of the Balinese 
and Sassak languages which would have enabled me to question 
the people of the country in their own tongue. 
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NOTES ON THE PROGRESS OF THE NUTMEG CULTIVATIOxN AND 

trade from the early part of the seventeenth 

CENTURY UP TO THE PRESENT BAY, 

By Lieut, Col. James Low, m. r. a. s. & c, m. a. s. b. 

The following notes had been arranged before I received the 
numbers of the J* ournai for October 1848 and J amiaiy 1849, 
containing respectively Br Oxley’s Account of the Nutmeg and its 
Cultivation” and " Statistics of Nutmegs.” This cojitretemps has 
obliged me to re»write my notes and to leave out much of wliat 
might have else proved superfluous. 

Some years ago an endeavour was made in the ^^Singapore 
Free Press” to controvert my assumption that the nutmeg is a 
monopoly of nature, as if free trade principles could contend with 
or alter the physical laws of nature. 

Br Oxley appeare to have seconded my view in a manner hard- 
ly contemplated by me, and for one purpose, amongst others, appa- 
rently, — that of solacing the planters. But such consolation I fear 
will prove feeble and unsatisfactory, for it must be quite immaterial 
to the planter whether he is to be squashed by a redundancy of 
produce in the Eastern Archipelago and the Straits or in other 
regions. 

It is the hitherto extremely limited consumption of nutmegs 
and mace, and of the latter especially, over the world, as compared 
with other tropical exportable produce, which has checked and 
perhaps ever will continue to check, any permanently large 
progi’essive increase of these spices. 

If, as in sugar cane cultivation, a period of fourteen months 
■would suffice to yield a return to a fair extent, then that of the 
nutmeg would cease entirely — for the cost of raising it would be 
so small and ^ the produce so enormous, that it would he 
absolute insanity to embark in the speculation. The cocoanut 
would then perhaps be a safer and more remunerating speculation. 

Sugar could hardly be dispensed with by the civilized nations 
on the globe, but nutmegs and mace are condiments, the loss of 
which would not perhaps be very greatly felt, so long as other 
spices existed which might supply their place. It is ti*ue that 
nothing could be a perfect substitute for either. 

In ti*uth then, while the Dutch and British nutmeg plantera 
have nothing to apprehend from competition in the regions beyond 
the Eastern Archipelago, they are exposed to one which lurks 
close to their own doora. 

The aid of arithmetical acumen would scarcely he required to 
shew that the culminating point of nutmeg cultivation has been 
nearly, if not already, reached, so that should but a merely fractional 
portion of the area in E, Asia now under the rule of the two 
nations Just alluded to respectively — ^nay, should the Islands of 
Singapore and Pinang with the lands of P. Wellesley, only,— be 
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fully plaBleil and cultivated witli nutmeg trees^ tlie produce of tlie 
wboic cultivation would be amply sufficient to glut all the markets 
of the world. 

But as the ease even now stands^ it is clear that the Straits 
British planters of that spice need not look beyond their own 
comparatively limited range for dangerous competition. If to 
endure such is their final fate, the coup de grace will be a suicidal 
one. They have already urged on the cultivation beyond a safe 
limit — for it appears tiiat their plantations already yield more 
nutmegs and mace than is consumed in the United Kingdom of 
Great "Britain. 

The Chinese both at Singapore and Pinang are treading fast 
upon the footsteps of the Europeans. These deluded sons of Han 
can scarcely, in their ignorance of European commerce, have their 
eyes open to the pitfalls which beset their way, and how can they 
help being lured by the castellated roirge of speculation, when they 
see Europeans, to whom in this instance they will readily accord 
superior knowledge, pressing exultingly but blindly onward in the 
pursuit. 

Before proceeding to details, I will advert to several passages of 
Dr. Oxley’s paper. 

He observes'*' that he is strongly impressed with the idea that in 
growing nutmegs Singapore can compete with the Banda group 
on perfectly equal terms- It is a pity that he has not entered into 
so material an inquiry as the cost of production or cultivation. 
There can be little or no doubt that if he had done so, it would 
have appeared that the mere expenses of cultivation of the Bandas 
form but a small item in the prime cost of the nutmeg. It seems 
to me too, that 20 instead of IS years should be allowed for the 
filling up with trees of a plantation, so as to have the proper 
portion of female trees. The disparities in the rates of bearing 
which nutmeg trees exhibit, do not in my apprehension so much 
depend on the cultivation, which in a regular plantation must be 
pretty equal throughout — as upon the quality of the plants origi- 
nally, and that disparity in bearing which is found to prevail 
amongst other sorts of cultivated fmit trees. I am sorry I cannot 
agree with Dr. Oxley in holding out any very certain prospect of 
increasing produce or any material reduction of expenses, by 
adopting the processes of grafting or inarching. The tree 
does not readily adapt itself to such — and the climate is pro- 
bably adveree to them. I have produced a low bushy clove 
tree or rather shrub, by the Cliinm mode, which consists merely 
in tying a vessel filled with moist clay or earth around a branch 
and in cutting this off and planting it after it has shot out a few 
slender roots. But this plant ceased growing heforeit had obtained 
the height of five feet and only bore a few straggling 
Besides, it would only be from trees of from ten to twelve yeais of 
* Journ. Ind, Arcii, vol. iii p. 653. 
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af^’c and, iipwanls tliat. ^ooil grafts could }/o ohtained— and it is lo 
be suspected tiiat the life of the scion would be regulated hj that 
of the parent tre^'. 

The facts we are about to exhibit have been chief! v obtained 
fs-om ofEcial Dutch records, quoted by Bi’itish authorities when 
the Dutch spice islands %vere under British rule, and from the 
official reports and statements of those British authorities themselves. 
The inferences from and observations on these dociiinents are iny 
own. 

It is well known that the Dutch confined the cultivation of the 
nutmeg, when they got possession of the Moluccas from the 
Portuguese, in the end of 1598, to three islands — Lonthoir or 
Great^Banda, Banda Keira, and Pulo Aye. 

Tiie first of these presents a ridge of hills of various heights 
from one extremity to the other, the sides of which are cut info 
ravines through which descend a few small streams, the only 
ones on the island. The island is crescent shaped, is 9 miles long 
and 2| miles across where widest. The highest hill on Neira 
does not exceed 800 feet and the south side is perfectly flat. 
Gunong Api is a single island or cone of volcanic matter rising 
from a rocky base and separated from Great Banda by a narrow 
channel. It lias the appearance of a heap of cinders and two 
thirds of it are perfectly black and bare of all vegefation, while 
a constant smoke rises from the crater. 

Fulo Aye, according to Martin, and the S. side of Great 
Banda yield the best nutmegs. Neira is 2.^ miles long and 
about 3| miles across where widest. Pulo Aye is nearly circular 
and is about mile in diameter.'^ 

Count Hogendorpt informs us in 1830, that, ^^Banda or Banda 
Neira lies in 4* 30’ S. Latitude and 128* 18’ Long. East of Paris. 
“ Gunong Api, so named frooi the terrible volcano which is 
found there, Lonthoir commonly called the high landy Bosingain, 
Pulo Aye and Pinang. 

“ The island of Rosingain has been little iiilmbiteci since the 
exfirpation of spices [spice trees] by the Company in 1634. 

The cultivation of the nutmeg is exclusively confiiied to Banda, 
^‘ Lonthoir and Pulo Are. Gunong Api is, unfortunately, too 
near, and is so on account of its frequent eruptions and its 
insalubrity. It lies near to Banda and Lonthoir. 

Earthquakes arc frequent and ordinarily precede or follo%v the 
eruptions. The strongest eruptions were in the following yeai-s : — 
1598, 1615, 1032, 1691, 1711 , 1749,1798,18m 7^ Thai of 
1691 was a terrible one.”| 

The Intervals betwixt these periods of eruption are therefore 
consecutively 17, 17, 59, 20, 38, 49, and the general average 

*. Present state of Banda 1 Sin, 

, f Coup (Pocil sur Ic isle <lc Java &e. — \ itle Hinscaperc Free l^rcss" il Dec- 1818-. 
I 1)0. .. (kv ■ * ■■ 
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of thrsc ifilorvals is 31 years and a little more tlian a montl). ^^Tlie 
fata! earthquakes took place in 16’29, 1683 , 16865 1743 
ami 1816f ’ The intervals therefore are 54, 3, 57, 73 years 

respectively. 

Thence it a|i pears that these convulsions arose from there having 
been no vent tor the lava. 

The Bamla soil is stony.* 

By the above average of eruptions and dating back to 1820, an 
eruption may he expected somewhere about 1<^5L 

Mr Man for 1750 rated the total produce of the islands at 
250,090 lbs of nutmegs besides mace. 

Tiic Dutch aiulior Stavorinus acquaints us that the annual average 
produce during the early part of the last century was 700,000 lbs 
(Dutch) of nutmegs, and 180,000 lbs (do) of mace. But he adds, 
that in the year 1778 a hurricane destroyed all the trees excepting 
8,000, which last number yielded an annual produce of 30,000 lbs 
of nutmegs with the usual proportion of mace. Allowing 10 per 
cent cf trees for males, which is a very small proportion when trees 
have not from the first been regularly and systematically planted, 
the productive ones ’will have thus yielded 4^ lbs per tree of 
nutmegs. But if these 8,000 M^ere all bearing or female trees the 
rate per tree would be 3f lbs nutmegs. 

Letter 11. B. Martin, '^ Mr Martin estimated the produce pre- 
Resident at Amboyiia, / viously to the above year (perhaps the 
to the Supreme Go vern- V year immediately preceding it) at; 
ment, dated 24tli March 1 For Europe 260,000 lbs nutmegs. For 
18T2. y India 100,000 lbs and mace 80,000 ibs, 

which would admit of a total produce of about 350,000 Ibs nuts, 
the best sorts only being sent to Europe. 

Mr Blartin also remarks that this quantity of 700,000 lbs has 
reference to the beginning of the 18th century. The English 
market was not then so particular as to quality as it afterwards 
became, so that probably Nos. 1, 2 and 3^ were sent to Europe 
about this period. 

If the 8,(K)0 trees yielded 30,000 lbs, then there were 168,000 
trees in the early part of the above century. But the rate of 
hearing here brought forward does not quite tally with subsequent 
reported averages. 

In Dutch official records Piily Aj^e afforded the best nutmegs 
and yielded annually, from 45,000 trees, the quantity of 130,000 
lbs or 3J Ibs (Dutch it is supposed) per tree of nuts. 

At this rate therefore the number of trees just before the humcanc 
would only have been perhaps about 86, OCX). We cannot however 
fully rely upon this statement of Stavorinus, for it is supposed 
that at the period alluded to the Dutch Government may have 
kept back part of their produce in order to obtain the highest 
. monopoly price. 

Deihnce of tiie E. iiidia trade, writlni in 1821, supposed by Tlios, AIuii. 
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1805 I Tlie Dutcli estimate in tliis year prospectively to 
H. B. Martin j 1815 was — the two Bandas 530,000 nutmegs-— Piilo 
Aye 130, CMM) do. with the usual proportion of Mace. But this 
estimate does not appear to have been realized — as will be shown 
when we come to examine the account by the Besident of Ben- 
coolen. 

1806, 1812. Mr Martin shews that the plantations betwixt 
these two years yielded upon an average 392,000 lbs (English) 
of nutmegs yearly with | of this quantity of mace. 

It would appear that about these periods the exportations to 
Europe consisted of Nos. 1 and 2 only of nutmegs or 259,000 lbs. 
and of mace 80,000 IBs. All the No. 3 and 4 sorts vrent to India. 
Mr Hopkins allows No. 1 and 2 to be about jths of the whole 
delivery, which seems to me too much according to Straits 
estimates, where it would be nearer to one half. But even with 
No. 3 included it would be little more than |d. 

This writer, who must have had ample 
Major Thorns^ reports, opportunities of gaining information 
18155 History of Java, respecting the Spice Islands, also states 
— and refening proba- that the cultivation of the nutmeg was 
bly to 1810. confined to Lontar or the Great Banda, 

Neira and Fulo Aye, which last island 
he makes to be 1| mile in diameter. He also allots to its area 
45,459 trees, which on a rough calculation would give about 37 
trees to an acre, for more could hardly without great crowding 
have been planted on the area. Indeed, with advertance to 
irregularities and breaks in the surface, the trees may have been 
still more closely packed. 

He states the average produce in 1810 to have been for all the 
islands: — 

300,000 lbs. Nutmegs, 

80,000 lbs. of Mace. 

which would be a decrease of 50, (XH) lbs. of nutmegs on Stavo- 
rinus’ average of exportations. He then goes on to observe that 
the estimated number of trees (males included I suppose) was 
then 500,000 ^^fiom five years of age to upwards oftwenty^. 
which information is certainly vague enough and furnishes no 
precise data on which to found an estimate of the rate of pro- 
duction. 

This writer acquaints us that the produce had 
Mr Hopkins, been yearly increasing and cautiously estimates the 
16th March, average amount of produce for ten years pros- 
1812. pectively, ending in 1822, at betwixt six and seven 
hundred thousand lbs of nutmegs and for 18M 
the quantity of 800,000 lbs. 

Crawfurd's estimate for 1820 was 600,000 lbs of nuinegs and 
150,000 lbs of mace, following apparently the Dutch estimate of 
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1815. But the latter were so far out in their prospective estimate 
for 1815 as^ to over-rate ithy 198,000 lbs of nutmegs. 

The following report is the only British official one amongst 
these already stated, which supplies us with any really precise and 
tangible data, but it still accords pretty closely in its main point 
with Major Thomas account. The difference betwixt the number 
of trees, as given by each, is 50,000. 

The Besident observes thus:— 

The Bencoolen Resident' si There were then of female | Trees. 

Reports to the Supreme ^ trees in bearing down to 10 839,500 

Government of British Wears of age. I 

India ^n the years 1814 1 Monosecious in bearing I 52,000 

and 1816. J down to 10 years of age. . . I 

391,500 

Males 32,000 

Unknown froml 
5 to 10 years > 39,500 

of age 3 

Ditto ditto to 5 ) 87,500 

years old..,..) - 

159,000 

1 would, before proceeding farther, call the reader’s attention to 
the fact that the female trees above enumerated, are not here 
reckoned in useful bearing until their tenth year, which accords 
with Count Hogendorp^s account, where he says the tree begins to 
bear about its 9th year and bears fruit for 50 years if sheltered, and 
that the males are about a 121h part of the whole the sex of which 
were known. 

The average produce for the three years immediately preceding 
1814 was: 

461,700 lbs of nutmegs. 

123,100 lbs of mace.’^ 

This would only give 1 lb and a little more than J lb for each 
bearing tree. But we might place the monooecious trees nearly 
out of the account as they bear but a small quantity, or say that 
we allow ten, perhaps too many, of such for one good female tree. 

This will leave 5,200 to be reckoned in the same category with 
the female trees, thus leaving a total of good bearing trees of 
M4,700, so that the produce per tree in this instance would be a 
fraction more than 1 J Ib of merchantable nuts and with mace in 
proportion.f 

These results do not accord with the belief generally entertained 

* Where Butcli accoimts are quoted It is tlie Butch pound tliatis olludtd 
to, where English writers are quoted, unless specified to the contrary, the English 
Ik •seems' 'to be always meant. • 

t in the Journal just quoted the No. of nutitiep trees thee planted out was 
estimated at 570,500 of wliich 480,000 were in hearing. We are left in ignorance 
of the source of information. But this estimate would give a smaller produce 
per tree than that just described. 
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by tliose wlio have had no moans of testing tlie received opinions 
regarding the fertility of the nutmeg tree io situ, nor with tlje 
calculation I have before made on the data of Stavorinus, But, tss 
will be noticed hereafter, there is reason to believe that nimibers of 
the female trees just enumerated were old, nlthougli this is certainly 
but a small portion of the many adventitious and adverse circum- 
stances which should ever be taken into an estimate of spice pro- 
duce. It would be vain to attempt to reconcile on any other ground 
the discrepancy betwixt the quantity of produce per tree as 
determined from the account of Stavoriniis, and that shewn by the 
Bencoolen Resident's statement. 

It is believed too, that, while under the British, greater attention 
•was paid to the cultivation of the trees than had before been 
bestowed on them. It w'oukl not be easy to account for the 
difference betwixt Major Tliom’s estimate and that of ihe Resident, 
of about 161,000 lbs nutmegs as an increase. But it must be 
confessed that Stavorinus’s account has not given all the details, 
because while he estiin8.te8 the produce previous to 1778 at 350,000 
lbs of nutmegs it appears that in previous years 700,000 had been 
obtained. 

It will however appear in the sequel that the produce has over 
been subject to great fluctuations. These were owing to various 
causes, the most prominent of which were the eruptions of volcanos 
and earthquakes. We have seen that in 1778 a hurricane nearly 
annihilated the pkiitations — and in 1811 a severe storm destroyed 
much fruit. It has been also shewn from Hogendorp’s account 
that eruptions of the volcano and devastating carthc|tuikes have 
occurred at no very wide intervals — high winds frequently diminish 
the crops greatly. The trees were genemliy planted, perhaps to 
counteract this evil, too closely; being often only from 10 to 24 
feet asunder ; tali forest and other trees were intei-spersed to arrest 
the force of the wind, the roots and shade of which must have 
interfered with the nutmeg trees. The latter are, it appears, only 
manured with the husks of the nut and fallen leaves. Sulphureous 
vapours sometimes blast the trees. Some of the hills even are 
more or less incrusted with sulphur. When old trees or others 
may have been cut down, their places may not have been always 
supplied at once by any excepting very young plants. The trees 
have tlieir lower verticles so much pruned off" that a rider on 
horse-back can easily pass under them. They also diminish in 
fertility after reaching a certain age, which of course must vary a 
to the locality and soil, but may be taken from 30 years upwards. 
But the nutmegs decrease in size and w*eight as the tree advancess 
in age after a. varying period. 

Blr Hopkins in 1812 estimated tixat, from that year up to 1824, 
the quantity of produce would be from six hundred to seven 
hundred thousand pounds of nutmegs from all the trees then 
planted out. Betwixt 1820 and 182% an eruption of the volcano 
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f Giinong Api at Banda demolished about three fourths of the 
tvees Since this catastrophe however there have been no serious 
inflfetions cither from wind or fire— so that perhaps the Bandas 
•ire now in as palmy a condition as they before were. Gunong 
Aoi throws out ashes and streams of sulphureous lava, thus render- 
ine a large portion of the Great Banda island useless for nutmeg 
cultivatiom The flat land is not employed for this purpose. 

The trees it may be sujtposed are subject to the same accidents 
and diseases that attack them in other localities, but I do not find 
these specified, with the exception of the decay produced by white 
ants— which is always a very serious infliction. , , » 

The trees only heijin to bear about the 8th or 9th year and before 
they have commenced to lose their shrubby aspect. So that unW 
the tenth year has passed by, they yield but a small return. The 
nutmeg tree has been cultivated by the Dutch on the Bandas for 
two cSituries and a half, and we can only attribute to its being in 
its indio'enous position, the circumstance, that it has not long ago 
exhausted the soil, or that, according to the general laws winch 
affect the growth of trees and plants, it has not become unfit at 
least for this peculiar kind of cultivation. It may nevertheless be 
assumed that inasmuch as cultivated produce almost always 
exceeds in quality that which it lefl to the sole care of nature, so 
the superior attention paid to the rearing of the nutmeg tree m 
the Stmits, where it is in a degree exotic, would seem to ensure a 
hio-her rate of productiveness to it than what is to be obtained from 
the Banda trees. But at the same time we shall have here to 
assign to this tree a shorter life than that to which it seems to 

attain in Banda. , . , , i-, . , i • n • 

There are four chief sources from whioli the Dutch derive their 
nutmeo-s and mace for exportation. From the Bandm, Celehet, 
Palemianq and Bencoohn in Sumatra and .Trim— but scantily 
from the latter island, and perhaps a few other but msigmficaut 
localities. But the proportion of the Sloluccas or Banda produce 
to that of these other places, and which last is termed free, is 
nearly as 100 to 11. The free nuts are deemed a good detd 
inferior to the monopoly ones. The proportion of No. 1 2 of 

tliese as examined by me was found to be about one tentli [of any 

given quantity of mixed nuts.] , , -r 

The merchantable monopoly nuts and mace are sent to turope 
and the inferior sorts are crushed and the oil is converted into 
nutmeq-soap, an article which has not yet perhaps been appreciated 
in England, but might possibly be converted to some useful purpose. 

Tlie cultiTation of the nutmeg in Ja¥a is free and several years 
Y5 or 61 ago tbe mimber of trees tbere was about 

40 OCM). But as there are other safer and more quickly retunii^' 
kinds of cultivation in that fine island^ it does not appear that tlic 
nutmeg cultivation there is a favorite one with Europeans, > 

In 181(>; winch was eight veal’s before Bencoolen was given up 
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to tlie Dutch, it was reported officially by Lumsdaiae that there 
were then at that station 26,049 bearinpj trees. The estimate for 
1825 was an addition to these of IBfibO trees, making the total 
to be 41,049 and for the succeeding years the expected produce 
WBS rated at 328,CKX) lbs of nutmegs, besides mace. The above 
number of trees would afford us 3| lbs of nutmegs for every good 
bearing tree, which is pretty near to the already noticed average 
in former years for Pulo Aye. 

The total produce of that station at the present day does not it 
is believed exceed 30,000 lbs and may fall much short of this— 
for in 1840 the Bencoolen out-turn was only 36,700 lbs nuts and 
4,160 mace, little attention seems to be paid to the trees and it 
was stated to me by persons who had been there several years ago 
that a worm had attacked the tree. An export duty of 10 per 
cent is said to be levied on the spices which must have its effect 
In these days of low prices. 

In returns which I obtained from England and other quarters 
and which correspond as to the quantities of produce with the 
one given in the January number of tbe Journal, I find that the 
produce of the eight years from 1828 to 1838 both inclusive, was 
an average of only 263,520| lbs English per annum of nutmegs, 
with the due proportion of mace, shewing that the volcanic 
eruption which happened not long before the first mentioned 
year, had been the true cause of the deficiency. The table of 
exports of nutmegs from Java as appended in the Journal does 
not discriminate betwixt the monopoly and free nutmegs. 

The highest produce in nutmegs of any one year from 1825 to 
1845, both inclusive, was 8,158 piculs, or lbs English 1,101,330, 
and the lowest 1,171 piculs or 158,085 lbs English.* 

The avemge of the ten years ending in 1845 was 4,639 Dutch 
piculs or 626,386| lbs English per annum, being 73,614 lbs at 
feast less tiian the average of the Dutch writer Stavorinus for the 
middle or earlier part of the 17th century. 

But this is not the average of the monopoly nutmegs alone. If 
we deduct from the above total per annum, the average produce 
annually of the free nuts from the various stations before named, 
including Bencoolen, being on an average of eight years ending 
In 1851 71,820 lbs English, we shall have the monopoly average 
reduced to 554,566 lbs English per annum. 

It Is highly improbable that under the present system any 
Increase will take place over this quantity — ^for independently of 
if, tbe trees are w^e may suppose in their prime, more than 20 
years having elaped since the devastation caused by the last 
volcanic convulsion already described. 

'Of late; years, as I have been assured, all the nutmegs of a fair 
merchantable quality have been sent direct to Holland’ — and the 

® Beckoning 135 Englmli ll® per Butch picul- 
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inferior sorts have been converted into nutmeg soap. It is not 
clearly shewn however w^here the line lies which cuts off these 
inferior nuts. It may be presumed that they include what in the 
Straits would be termed Nos. 5 , 6 and 7 and refuse. 

The mediiiin sorts chiefly go to China, and to the Eastern Ar* 
cMpelago, as the Straits appear now to supply India. 

In 1840-1, however, there were 47,250 lbs of nutmegs importod 
from Java into Singapore, being nearly two-thirds' of a year’s 
produce of free nutmegs, on an average of these two years. 

But let us admit that the annual average of monopoly nutmegs 
is ©K),000 lbs, and that as the plantations are in their prime the 
number of bearing trees is the same as it was in the earlier and 
more flourishing period of the cultivation. 

If then the 461,700 lbs nutmegs in 1814 were the produce of 
the original 691,500 female and monooecious trees, but then reduc- 
ed ^before stated to 544,700 good bearing trees, there ought to be 
now in the Bandas in order to produce 554,566 lbs, the number of 
36S,7^ good bearing trees. If we were to apply Br Oxley’s 
scale for the Straits, and which allow^s 10 lbs of spice or say at the 
very least six lbs of nutmegs to every good bearing tree, the 
number of good bearing trees at the Bandas would, if equally 
productive, amount only to about or nearly about 100,000 — a result 
which would never be admitted by the. Dutch themselves and is 
quite at variance with all the autheutic statistics which have yet 
ajjpearecl. 

To exhibit this part of the subject in a clear light led us revert 
to Piilo Aye. It contained 45,000 trees and yielded 

^ ^ ^ ^ A 9^ 


130,000 lbs nutmegs 45,000 

At this rate the two Bandas, which gave 530,000 lbs of 
nutmegs, must have had, 183,461 


Total of trees 228,461 


So that even at the highest Dutch rate of productivness, or 4 lbs 
per tree, after deducting 10 per cent for small trees, we should 
have had from the above total the quantity of 822,460 lbs of 
nutmegs, instead of 538,950. 

The number of good bearing nutmeg trees in Pinang and Pro- 
vince Wellesley has not been accurately ascertained, owing chiefly 
to the difficulty of getting correct returns from the Chinese 
growers. The returns obtained for 1844-5 shewed then upwards 
of flfly plantations having from 200 bearing female trees up to 
12,000, besides 390 nutmeg gardens varying in their contents 
from 10 up to 200 bearing trees. The total of bearing females 
trees was upwards of 70,0(K)i But a large increase has taken 
place since that year. 

The actually exported produce for 1847-8 fvide Table) w-as 
2,070 piculs , of nutmegs or 276,000 lbs English, besides mace in 
the usual proportion, so that even adm|tting that no more female 
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trees had come into bearing, which is very far from toeing the 
case, the general average of all the female trees in bearing will 
have been 500 good merchantable nuts, or a fraction more than 
lbs per each full bearing tree, or i|th less tban 4 lbs. 

The table given by Br Oxley wants precision, inasmuch as he 
puts down produce’^ without specifying its nature, whether all 
be nutmegs or partly mace. If tbe mace is to be deducted, we 
should not have more for 1848 than 25,200 lbs. This he seems to 
infer since his number of nutmegs would hardly yield so many lbs of 
good nutmegs and would probably fall short of it by 40 piculs at 
least. His bearing trees therefore cannot have yielded more than 
2| lbs and a trifling fractional part of a ib of sound nutmegs. 

We have now therefore the following results 

Total Produce hy the foregoing def aiU* 



Nutmegs Ihs 
Miiglklu 

Mace lbs 
English. 

The Moluccas and Free Trade at 
the higliest 

600,000 

150, (XK) 

[ 

(«) 

Pinang and Province Welleskn' 
1847-8 

276,000 

88,133 

{>>) 

Singapore 1818 

25,200 

8,400 

_(f) 

Total lbs. 

901,200 

246,513 

1 


Increase since the first part or mid- J 

r-.. i 


051,200 


146,500 


die of the eighteenth century. . . > I I 

The return of Pauang exports for 1848-9 cannot be obtained 
till May and June. An addition of some tlioiisands of ibs would 
pi*obably then be required to be made to the above quantity. 

Constf7}}27tloH> 

It would be difficult to exhibit correctly the average consumption 
of nutmegs and mace in the varioas quarters of the wmrkL Tliere 
are in fact but very partial data for a computation of it. However 
this may be, it might be reasonably concluded that all wbich is 
produced, Is consumed — and that the fail of prices within the past 
12 or 15 years has tended to increase consumption to the extent 
ot the amount of increased produce which the extra Hollaiidic 
countries to the eastward have yielded during that period, beyond 
that of the Dutch monopoly and free cultivation. 

The tables appended to this paper and the ^^Statistics of Nutmegs^ ’ 
will shew whore the produce goes from Jav*a and Piiiang. i)r 
Oxley does not tell us how the Singapore nutmegs arc disposed 
of. It appears that they are chiefly sent to Great Britain. 

^ Little more than one-half of the Pinang produce goes to 
England, or 140,2(>6 ibs. If CrawfiiuFs estimutc in 1808 of the 
(a) This would be onc-foiirtli part <4* mace, 

(/f) TIu'jj would Iwi ]d ncaidv ol* mace, 

(e) This nt |tU nince. 
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consiimplion in Great Britain, or 56,960 lbs of nntmegs, will 
apply to tbe present average rate of eonsiimptioii there, then a 
large exportation must take place from that country. 

The above author also estimated the consumption of mace in 
Great Britain at Ilf parts to 100 of nutmeg. 

Unluckily for the planters the taste for these spices does 
not seem to have been improved by the fail of prices but approaches 
an inverse ratio. The devastating causes which occasionally 
reduced the quantity of produce in the Moluccas were unknown 
to the world, which supposed that consumption was greatly on the 
increase, because prices were high. 

I shall now attempt to estimate the cost of originating and 
upholding a nutmeg plantation of 3,000 female trees, up to the 
period tvlien its receipts should balance its ordinary expences. 

The value of land in Europe depends for the most part on what 
may be grown, not what actually is growing, upon it, and it has 
per se a real value which may continue with occasional fluctuations 
for centuries, nay for thousands of years or longer. But in these 
regions, land, with the exception of rice land, has little or no 
permanent value and depends mainly for that which it has, on the 
trees or plants growing permanently upon it. Hence, whilst the 
grain grower would not be ruined by the destruction of a crop, the 
spice planter may be utterly so, by a storm, an earthquake, or any 
one of the catastrophes to which the earth’s surface is liable. 

The charges attending the originating and upholding of a 
nutmeg plantation will vary, but not to any great extent, according 
to its locality, the nature of the soil and other extraneous circum- 
stances, and like all tropical cultivation, its out-turn will depend a 
good deal on the price of labour. 

The Resident of Bencoolen in a public report to the Supreme 
Government, dated 1816, describes the several items of expence in 
originating a plantation of 100 orlongs of land (1S3| acres) and 
upholding it till the tenth year. The number of trees in this case 
would not exceed 6,000 male and female, and ought to^be less, if at 
30 feet asunder. 

Original cost of land, buildings, implements, labour, Sp. Drs. 
cattle, plants. . * . . • .... 12,000 

Annual chai*ges at 6,395 Dts for the next 8 years. , . 51,160 

This will be up to the tenth year as the plants are 
set at the 2nd year of their age— and without calcula- 
ting interest on the outlay. .Sp. Dm 63,160 

But he has failed to notice that at the end of these eight years, 
and I here follow Dr Lumsdaine, who was himself a planter, there 
would only be 300 females for every tlK»usand trees originally 
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planted OTuty viz : tliat in every 1,000 plants, no more than 750 
would reach maturity and only 300 of the latter would he, females, 
wliicli with 50 males to be retained^ would give 3^ for the fixed 
cultivation, — that ' Is to say, out of the 6,000 planted out there 
would only be 1,800 female trees. I apprehend however that if the 
plants were originally kept w'ell apart in a nursery and carefully 
removed when from two to three feet high, and should the seed 
nuts have been carefully selected from the upper portions of the 
trees, there would be a fair probability of one half turning out 
female trees. 

But this infers the necessity of beginning anew the cultivation 
of the deficient 3,000, which again at the end of another eight 
years will demand a recourse to a similar process of renewal, so 
that the originally contempiated number of bearing trees cannot 
well be established until the 20th or 25th year at least, after the 
plantation was begun. 

The costs of originating and cultivating a plantation at Pinang 
will fall short of those just detailed, which is owing to the cheapness 
of labour there compared with that of Bencoolen, and also to the 
improved mode of conducting the speculation, for such it must be 
called. 

Dr Oxley allows 70 trees to an acre, which is a rule quite at 
variance with the custom which has hitherto obtained in Pinang, 
where 30 feet has always been considered the proper distance 
betwixt trees. So that instead of this large number we should 
only have 33 trees (as nearly as possible} for each acre, not 
reckoning one acre by itself, but a number of acres in a square 
area. His figure also of 2s 6d per lb. is opposed to the mercantile 
value in the English market for the past year at least, and far 
beyond the local market value, which should be the criterion — as 
all else is mercantile speculation. 

Br Lumsdaine, in his report on the Bencoolen plantations in 
1818, says that he values the trees at 3J lbs nutmegs each per 
annum. He allows about 420 lbs of merchantable produce for 
every 100 of full bearing trees at 15 years old, when he says they 
are at their highest rate of productiveness, but he adds that some 
trees yield large crops and others hai’dly any. 

I have collected accounts received from various plantations at 
Pinang and in Province Wellesley and the general average i-^uIIb 
of produce appear to stand thus— 

To give a picul by net of merchantable nutmegs in the shell 
requires nearly 14,819. . 

This was the average of three estates. 

1st Estate... 14,492 

2.nd do.#.... 15,473 .. 

. 3rd do..*.-... 14,492' ,, 

. 44,457 ' ■ 
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Tlie even qmntitj of 15,000 nntaegs of all kinds, jieHs on 
an average thttSS' — 



No. of Nuts* 

No^ of NuU 
fer lb* 

Of No. 1.. 

1,335 

72 to 73 

No. 2. . 

4,300 

93 

No. 3. . 

8,750 

ni 

No. 4.. 

2,094 

131 

No. 5. . 

l,a40 


No. 6 and 7 

i 

bad, broken &c. 1,681 



blit tlie weigkt difFera a good deal during the several months of 
the year. In the dry months the fruit is light and inclined to 
shrivel. 

The mace will be nearly 37^6 lbs. 

Or take 100,000 nutmegs in the shell unpicked. Then we shall 


have: — 

No. 1.. 87. 8 catties. 

No. 2. 230 

No. 3... 167.14 

No. 4 80 

No* 5 58.12 

No. 67. 50 674 2 


With mace nearly as above. 

The above quantity of 14,819 nutmegs to a picul is produced 
by 29| trees at 500 nuts per tree. 

Crawfurd averages at 65 oz. avoirdupois of nuts and mace 
together per tree — which, deducting J for mace, will leave nearly 
3 lbs of nutmegs for each bearing tree. 

The weight of a given quantity of nutmegs' in the shell to the 
same when freed from it is as 73 to 50 nearly. The mace may be 
assumed to be about 3| (*) of the whole. 

The Butch used to allow 12| per cent loss in curing the nut- 
megs and mace — ^and the loss qfimwards by waste and accident 
at one third of the whole, which last however appears to me to be 
a very high estimate if confined to curing and transporting. 

Out of 1,000 nutmegs the produce of any single tree, there will 
be only about 500 which will be of value. 

The plantation has now reached the point when its produce 
ouglit to balance its ordinary expences, 

Br Oxley (f) observes that good trees yield 10 lbs of spice 
after the^ 15th year. These doubtless include mace, and if so the 
produce in nutmegs would be, after a deduction of | for mace, 8| 

® We presume is ineanL---Ei>. 

t Journal Ind. Arch. Vol. IL p. 657 . 
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lbs per female tree. But tlie Editor of tbe Piiiang Gazette (^') 
has controverted this statement. 

Dr Oxley’s own Table of Produce shews for his own estate 
2^322 bearing trees, and a produce for 1 848 of 902,426 nutmegs 
-—thus making only S88| per tree. This last number, at the 
average calculation already stated by me, w'ould, throwing the | 
out, only allow of 3 lbs and a small fractional part of a lb per tree. 
This estimate of actual produce will therefore admit, for his whole 
plantation of 2,822 bearing trees, the quantity of 6 , 966 | lbs 
of nutmegs-— wbich are about 290 ibs more than are set down in 
his column of produce weight.” 

But if we take the whole produce of all the plantations noted in 
his Tabular Statement, the result is 14,914 bearing trees with a 
produce in numbers of 4,085,361 nutmegs — only 273 and nearly 
f Elite per tree, %vhich make very nearly lbs per tree of nutmegs 
and I of that quantity of mace.f 

Here is an abstract of the nature of the produce of three Nutmeg 
Estates in the colony of Pinang, including Province Wellesley — 
15,000 nutmegs which had imdergone the process of drying and 
which rattled in the shell. 


Sorts or quality. 

No. 

pe7' lb. 

No, 

Nutmegs, 

Catt, 

i qg 

1 . 

(X) 1st 

75 

1,^35 

13 

5 

2nd 

93 

4,300 

34 

8 



6,035 

47 

13 

3rd 

148 

3,750 

25 ^ 

3 



9,385 

' 73 


4th 

131 

2,094 

12 


5lh: 


1,840 

8 

13 

Gth and 7ih 

being 

1,081 

7\ 

8 



1 15,000 

101 

5 


The produce for these 3 estates I have already mentioned. 

The annual produce therefore of the 2,0CK} trees alluded to in 

25tli No¥€iiil>er, 1848. 

t Colonel Lo^ appears to have overlooked the column of *fRe- 
marks’^ in Dr Oxleyte paper, in v^hich it is stated that the greater 
number of the trees in Siugap<Te, as will be observed from this table, 
have not come into full bearing, but the produce is increasing rapidly, 
and this year (1848) will amount to fully 500 piculs.” — E d. 

t Planters do not always aclhei*e to a given size in assorting No. 1, and when 
the season is adverse or during the least productive niontlis in the year, No. 2 
becomes No. 1, or at least the quantity of the true No, 1 is too smali to be worth 
much notice. 
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my estiEiate, after tliey have reached a good state of beariiigj woiil<l 
probably he^ at 500 nute per tree, 8,000 lbs* or 60 piculs* I have 
before rated the produce per tree at lb. but it is by this estimate 
about 4 lbs. It should -however be remembered, as before stated, 
that the weight of the nutmeg fluctuates much during a year 
• — being at its maximum during the rains and at its minimum in 
the very dry months. 

The present local prices rule upon an average Is 9d per lb for 
sound nuts. So that the total produce value obtained on the spot 
would be 4,(M)0 Spanish dollars, reckoning 400 cents of a dollar 
per 1,(XK) nuts. The mercantile value is quite uncertain, being 
a speculative one, but with reference to late prices it cannot 
be rated much higher than the above price. The future, it must 
be confessed, is any thing but cheeiing to planters, for while tliey 
cannot reduce expences below a certain point, without great danger 
to their estates, the prices of nutmegs have every prospect of 
continuing to fall in the same ratio as they have done 
for yearn past. Under this view, as the quantity of nut- 
megs increases, by the natural progress of the trees to 
maturity, the expected increasing profit becomes neutralized by 
the decadence in its market value. 

With advertence to the cost of cultivating nutmegs in the Bandas, 
Mr Crawfurd has stated it atSdollara thepicuL If it had been 
found practicable by the Dutch to raise the nutmeg at so low a figure, 
all competition with them would have been at an end. It is likely 
that when foreigners first resorted to these islands tliey obtained 
only tlic nutmegs which the woods afforded, as no cultivation had 
begun until a period long subsequent to their advent 

It may be premised that the Moluccas possess no other produce 
in such quantity of sufficient consequence to attract trade, and that 
the nation which holds them must tack on to the cost of raising 
the tree that of protecting these islands. 

Let us take as our guide again the Butch author Stavoriiius, 
who informs us that the civil and political charges for upholding 
the Bandas were in his time *£12,CMX) sterling (calculated from 
Dutch money.) To which was then added the sum of ;£14,000, 
paid to the cultivator for nutmegs and mace — making £84,000, 
by time two iteim alone, so that until the plantations had been 
renewed eight or nine year after the hurricane, the nutmeg and 
mace together must have borne a very high prime cost, for the 
whole expences of these unproductive years must have been 
charged against them. In like manner such a serious contingent 
as an earthquake and an eruption or a hurricane should be 

This table allows an average of about 111 or somewhat more, perhaps 112, nuts 
per lb. of all sorts indiscriminately— say 111. So that 100,000 ungarbled and un- 
selected nuts, after being liberated from the shell, would yield 900 lbs of all kinds 
of nuts and | more or less of mace, at the above estimate, but varying a little 
tbraugh out the year. 
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considered in all prospective estimates of produce in these localities* 
The Busch Government in these times supplied slaves and con- 
victs to the cultivators, with rice for them at ^ guilders per cojan, 
although it cost them originally 180 a 200 guilders per coyan* 
Martin acquaints us that when he was Resident at Amhoyna 
there were 2,160 slaves in the plantations. 

Slaves are, it is believed, paid in some shape or other by the 
cultivator or cultivators, and the convicts- are paid by the latter at 
2 copper guilders per month — with 40 lbs of rice and two suits of 
clothes yearly. There is no free labour here. 

The Government purchases the spices from these contractors at 
the following mtes : — 

cents of a dollar 


Nutmegs 1st quality per lb. * 20 

Bo. 2nd do. 15 

Mace...... 25 


The cost of 900 tons from the Bandas and Amboyna to Java, 
previous to that of tmnsportirg the spices to Europe, requires also 
to be added. 

A force, it is believed, is kept np as in former times to prevent 
smuggling, which comes however under the head of Government 
charges in the civil and military departments. 

The Military force kept up is from 300 to 400 men, one half of 
them European — the rest natives. 

Were the Butch to abandon these islands the natives would 
cultivate the spices themselves. But we might readily predict tiiat 
in such an event the same care would not be taken of them, 
for they would not be readily supplied with slaves and protection, 
and the natives might fall into anarchy when left to rival chiefs. 
But there seems to be no intention of giving up these islands, at 
least while they can be made to cover tlieir expences — for this 
would leave a portion of the Butch Archipelagic empire open to 
intruders. 

When I had nearly finished this sketch the account of Count 
Hogendorp came opportunely to my aid — but unfortunately it 
comes no higher up than 182^. His abstmct of the whole stands 
as under : — 


Amboyna & Its Bependencies (cloves). 
Bandas & do. (nutmegs). 

Ternate., . .. .. .. .. . .. 

MenadO' and Gorontalo* . . • * • . * 

Bisbui-sements and 
charges of go- 1 
veming, | 

1 Receipts.,. 

Florins,^ 

1 

Fi&rlm. 

070,148 m 10 ! 
571, W-2 .27 12 i 
329,m 04 00 1 
185,517 04 m \ 

j .853,286 25 12 

1 795,040 00 04 

1 04,447 15. 12 

1 015,740 10 08 

Total Disbursements, , 
Total Receipts. , 

2,056,017 01 07 j 

2,0^,415 ,04 04 


* A florin is as nearly as possible 38| cents of a dollar. 
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StatevMnt of Nutmegs and Mace exported from Pinang dmifig 
the official year 1847-48 

1 

Nutmegs^ 

j Mace. 

1 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

To United K^ingdom 

1,052 

^“4 

,, Morth America. 

165 


„ Arabian and Persian Gulphs 


1 

„ Ceylon 


1 

China | 

• « 

! 32 

France. .............. 

12 

* * • 

„ Pegue 

10 

1 

„ Western Coast of Peninsula. ........ 

18 


,, Coast of Cormandel 

52 

20 

„ Coast of Malabar 

72 

32 

„ Calcutta 

443 

220 

„ Arracan ........ 

9 

2 

„ Maulmain 

35 

3 

„ Singapore and Malacca. . • 

209 

15 

Total. 


'em 


AGHICULTiyRB OF THE MINTRA.'*' 

The Mentras are not so advanced in cultivation and arts as the 
Creans of the Tenaserira Coast, these last cultivate cotton, and 
make their own cloth, which is not the case with the Mentms. 
The Creans have also many vegetables which are unknown to this 
tribe. The Mentras clear a small piece of ground in March, and 
in July they set fire to the trees which are then sufficiently dryed, 
and at the beginning of September they plant Paddy, Cludy &c., 
their Ladang is so small that their harvest of rice is enough only 
for a couple of months, the Cludy being then their only food for 
the remainder of the year. 

I have said that the Mentras are very partial to the fiesh of 
monkies, and if the use of it was not prohibited by the Alkoran, 
there is no doubt that the generality of them would have been 
converted to Islamism. To procure it they use the Sumpitan, 
which is a Bamboo from 6 to 8 feet long, the arrows are sHps of 
Bamboo 10 inches long, with a piece of light wood at the bottom, 
shaped to the bore of the tube, which they propel by Mowing 
hard. The point of the arrow being anointed with a prepared 
poison called Tlipoh, communicates it to the blood and after 2 or 
S minutes the animal vomits and falls dead. Should the arrovr 

* From an Interesting paper by tlie Bov Mr Babbe, in the Bengal 
CatlmlicHiTtdd, (dune 12th, 18 oO).-~Ej 
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penetrate tlie skin of large animals, many of them die, but they 
are generally lost to the sportsman, as they are able to run, (after 
haYino' been wounded) to a great distance. These savages seldom 
miss their aim. I have seen them thus shoot with their arrows 
monkies seated on trees of seventy or eighty feet high, when the 
wounded animal, after jumping on some other branches, and thrown 
away what he was eating, immediately after fell down, if the 
Tlipoh had been well prepared. 

The first Missionary who visited the Hill tribes was the Rev. 
Mr Favre, now attached to the Chinese Mission of Malacca. 
This zealous clergyman started from Singapore in the beginning 
of September 1846, he visited the town of J ohore which was built 
in the beginning of the 16th century and was then established the 
capital of the empire. This town which was formerly very large 
is now a simple Malay village. My friend, ascending the river of 
Johore, which he describes as the largest stream of the Peninsula, 
reached a village of Jakuns in which were living 18 persons, he was 
well received by them and his arrival was the occasion of a feast. 
The whole of the Jakuns, as also the other tribes he met in liis 
way to Malacca, appeared to him so well disposed to embrace the 
Christian religion, that he wrote to the Eight Rev Dr Boiicho, the 
Vicar Apostolic of the Straits, to send a clergyman to bring to 
these simple and good people the light of the Gospel. The Rev. 
Mr Borie was then sent to Malacca. After visiting a part of the 
Peninsula, this good Missionary fixed himself amongst the 
Mentras, at Rumbia, distant 11 miles from the Town of Malacca, 
m which place he built a Chapel and a small Bungalow for him- 
self, and at the present I am happy to state that he has succeeded 
by his exertions in baptisin'^ 50 persons, and from SO to 40 more 
are under instruction. Lately 60 persons belonging to the same 
tribe have left the Malay country, in which they were much vexed 
by the Pungooloos, and have established their abode close to 
Rumbia, so there is great hope that in a few yeai’s more the greater 
part of that tribe will have embraced the Christian religion. 

The Malays, jealous to see the propagation of the Gospel a- 
mongst the people who had been for the greatest part deaf to the 
tenets of their faith, have been doing every thing in their power 
to prevent the Mentras from receiung the saint of God, but their 
endcavoure have been unsuccessful j but it has not been so with the 
Jakuns. This tribe, who say they are descended from the first 
Portuguese who established themselves at Malacca, believing the 
reports circulated by the Malays, have up to the pres ent 
showed themselves aveme to receive Missionaries, but we hope 
that in the 00111*86 of time the good example of the converted 
Mentras, whose simplicity and holiness of life reminds one of the 
Christians of the Primitive Church, will have some influence on 
them, open their eyes, and bring them to the fold of Christ. 
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STIUM a0CT« MEOUOa' fOIiEE$ StRAXTS.^-. 

Torres Smiit, wkieb wpmics 'Mm ’ fmm' Aust3ral% 

was dkcKJvered xr l&M bf,a Spsiiiife aan^to, ..Euis Taes'.de 
Torres, the sctoihI in e 0 niiimn«l' of t flaot of three : vessels ' which 
■ sailexi from Pern to tearcli for the. AtistraF, or Grmfc 

Soutli LapcL Ilxwiiig mrtad eompiiay with the AtImimI, .Quiros,' 
near &pirifeit Snniai, Torroi iteemd. tootle; westward^: aod'- soon 
arrived among the reefs semttarad ow the strait which appropmtelj ' 
beai^ the mme of the first discofcrer* ■ ' The stmit was passM with^. 
safety^ hut as the negation oeenpirf a period of two months^ 
great caution was eFidently- found In the early part 

of the same year, sis months preTions to the arrival of Torres, 
the first recoiled visit to the Austi^ian continent was made by a 
j(^tf or sloop, called the^Dujflten/ ^ which was despatched by the 
Dutch Governor of Bantam m NoYcmber of the previous year 

® This lUtk vewl is called Duffkm** In all EagU$1i works, wkich ppjbakJy 
origlaated In a clerical errer in tbe transkto of Taama«*s instructions, which had 
l>eaii ohtalnefi hv i§!r Banks, and Ihrongh which the first intelligence of this- 

voyage was made known. The **l>ujikea’*, ( Anglim .Dovekm or Little Pigeon) 
about 40 l 0 »i hurtlien, h of the most remarMs vemiB that ever traversed the 
Eastern Seas, md hw name Is often rwidml in the old Butch histories. She 
;was tender te the first fiett whkh left Holland Ihr ludk, and having parted 
company off the Cape o» the mtxm voyage, was the iSrst to arrive in Hofiand. 
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fo? the purpose of exploring the western coast of New Qiiincft*, 
The disco vei*y of Torres was not made public until 1762| when 
Mr Alexander Balrymple, who was present at the capture of 
Manilla^ found among the archives of the ^^Casa del Gobierno/^ 
the duplicate of a letter forwarded by Torres to the King of Spaio^ 
in which his discoveries were recorded. Up to this time^ New 
Guinea had generally been represented in the maps as forming 
a part of the great Australian continent. Captain Cook^ in the 
Endeavouri’ was the next explorer of this strait, one of the objects 
of his first voyage having been to ascertain if the discovery of 
Torres was authentic; and singularly enough, the tact and judgment 
of this prince of navigators led him to stiike out a track which 
three quarters of a century of subsequent explorations and surveys 
have proved to be the most safe and practicable between Cape 
York and the Indian Ocean. Next followed Captain Bligh, in the 
Bounty^s launch, and afterwards the Pando7'a!s boats, this vessel, 
which had been sent to the South Seas to capture the mutineers 
of the Bounty^ having been wrecked during the return voyage on 
the north-west side of what is called the “ Pandora’s Entrance,” 
through the Barrier Beefs. Captain Bligh, with the Providence 
and Assistant passed through the Strait a second time in 1792, 
when on his voyage from Tahiti with plants of the bread fruit for 
the West India islands, and on this occasion struck out a new route 
along the south coast of New Guinea. The passage through the 
reefs occupied nineteen clays. 

Up to this period the passage of the Strait had only been 
attempted by government vessels, and such were the difficulties 
attending the navigation, that probably the track would never have 
been adopted by merchant vessels had not circumstances led to a 
great increase of traffic between the Pacific and Indian Oceans. 
In 1788 a penal settlement was formed at Port Jackson, on the east 
coast, and whole fleets of transports were employed in conveying 
convicts and stores from the mother country. These ships were taken 
up for the outward voyage only, and were discharged after landing 
their freight at Port Jackson, when they had to proceed elsewhere 
to seek cargoes for the homeward voyage. As the trade with 
China was not then open, the ports of India alone offered a chance 
of return freights, and it became the object of the commanders to 
arrive there as speedily as possible. During the summer season 
the southern route to India Cape Lien wen was found to be 
practicable, but the constant succession of heavy westerly gales 
during the winter proved too formidable even for the powerful 
vessels then employed in the transport service, and the noithern 
route, through the Pacific and along the north coast of New 
Guinea was adopted, which, although rather a roimd-aboiit course, 
had the advantage of being attended with constant favourable 
winds and fine weather. As might be expected, the route through 
Torres Strait, by which so great a distance could be saved, was 
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aftemptecl. In 1793, two lar^e ships, the Mormuzeer and 
Chesterfield, sailed from Norfolk Island for India, the cominandet's 
having agreed to pursue the route through Torres Straits. The 
ships entered the reefs to the north of Murray Islands on the 20th 
of June, and struck out a track nearly identical with that pursued 
by Captain Biigh in the Providence, but so great were the diil- 
ficiilties of the navigation that they did not pass out clear to the 
westward until the 31st of August, the passage through the Strait 
thus occupying a period of seventy-twodid^js. 

The route through Torres Straits now fell into disrepute, and 
the passage was not attempted again until 1802, when Captain 
Fiindei’s, in the Investigator, passed through on his way to 
survey the Gulf of Carpentaria. The Investigator entered the 
reefs hj a wide passage in Lat. 9® 45’ S. a little to the north of 
Murray Islands, and pursued nearly a direct course to Prince of 
Wales* Island, near tlje western entrance of the Strait. The 
passage occupied five days, but a shorter period would have 
sufficed had not some delay been necessary to fix certain points 
for the guidance of future navigatoi*s. The lateness of the season 
(November) was unfavorable tor a quick passage, as the trade- 
wind then becomes light, and spurts of the north-west monsoon are 
to be expected. Flinders seems to have not been free from 
anxiety on this point. In concluding his account of the passage, he 
says : — It was this apprehension of the north-west monsoon that 
prevented me from making any further examination of the Stmit, 
than what could be done in passing through it; but even this was 
not without its advantage to navigation, since it demonstrated that 
this most direct passage from the southern Pacific or Great Oceaa 
to the Indian Seas, may be accomplished in three days. It may 
be remembered that the reefe on the north side of the Parsdora^s 
Entrance* were passed at six in the morning of October 29th j 
and that after lying two nights at anchor, we reached the Prince 
of Wales’s Islands at three in the afternoon of the 31st; and 
nothing then prevented us from passing Booby Isle, had I wished 
it, and clearing ToiTes Strait before dusk. Our route was almost 
wholly to seek, and another ship which shall have that route laid 
down to her, may surely accomplish the passage in the same 
time; it must however be acknowledged that this navmtioa is 
not without difficulties and dangers ; but I had great hope of 
obviating many of them, and even of finding a more direct pas- 
sage by the South of Murray’s Islands in the following year, 
when I should have the assistance of the Lady Nelson in making 
a survey of the Strait”. (Flindm'*s Voyage^ voL II p. 123.) 

^ Tbia is not tlie Pandora^s Entrance” of modern ebarta, but a passage between 
two detacbed reefs in Lat. 9* 55“^ S., a little to the east of Murray Island,. The 
Pandora did not enter the Barrier in this neighbourhood, but stood to the south, 
and was lost in attempting to enter by the passage which now bears her name.— • 

G.W. E. V 
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Tlie recommendation of this celebrated hydrographer was not 
unheeded^ and the ^^Investigator Passage'’ through Torres Strait 
speedily became the favourite route for ships bound from the 
southern colonies to India during the winter season of the southern 
hemisphere. His suggestion respecting a more direct passage to 
the South of Murray Islands was also followed up by commanders 
engaged in the trade between New South Wales and India. In 
1815 Captain Arnold in the Indefatigahle explored a passage 
through the Barrier in 11 o 55' S., probably that which is now call- 
ed ^‘Stead's Entrance", and in 1822 the Nimrod entered by an 
opening about 15 miles to the south of the former, which now 
became the favourite passage through the Barrier, chiefly on 
account^ of the accuracy with which the track to Cape York bad 
been laid down by Captain Ashmore, the contemporaiy of Hors- 
hurg, and whose chart of the West Coast of Sumatra is well 
known to navigators of the Indian Archipelago. The Raine 
Island Entrance, a little to the north of that of the Indefatigable, 
was discovered by Captain Grimes of the Ann, in 1825, but it 
was not generally used until after its recent survey by Captain 
Blackwood r. n., of H. M. Surveying ship Fly, 

Up to the year 1818 no systematic survey had been made of 
the entire north-east coast of Australia. "Captain Cook had 
examined ^ the coast in the Endeavour as far to the north as Cape 
Flattery, in Lat. 15<^ S, when he passed out into the open sea 
through the Barrier reef, but was soon forced to enter it again in 
Lat. 12° 40’, after which the land was kept close on board until 
the Endeavour passed out clear of Torres Strait. Captain Flinders 
also examii^ed the coast as far to the north as Cumberland Islands 
in Lat. 20^ when on bis way to explore the Barrier in the neigh- 
bourhood of Murray Islands. The result of their combined 
labours shewed that the Barrier reef extended from New Guinea 
along the entire north-east coast of Australia, receding from the 
shore gradually as it approached the tropic, where it terminated 
leaving a channel 100 miles in width between It and Break Sea 
Spit, tile northern extreme of the east coast. The first navigator 
who pursued the route within the reefs throughout its entire 
length, %vas Captain Cripps of the brig Uyefops, on his voyage 
from Sydney to Bengal in 1812, He was followed in 1815 by 
Lieutenant Jeffreys, in the hired armed brig Kangaroo, who filled 
up the coast-line between Endeavour river and Cape Direction 
which had been left unexplored by Captain Cook. In 1818, 
Lieutenant (now Captain) P. P, King commenced a systematic 
survey of the waters within the barrier and during this and the 
three following years he succeeded in laying down a route with 
an accuracy that has been the theme of praise to all navigators 
who have adopted what came to be called the Inner Passage." 
The distance from Break-Sea Spit, where the inner route may be 
said to commence, to Booby Island, is little less than 1,000 miles, 
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mi tlie latter half can only be navigated with safety during day- 
light, but on the other hand a vessel adopting this route has the 
advantage of entering within the Barrier by a channel 1£K) miles 
wide, and owing to the smoothness of the water within the reefs 
anchorage is perfectly secure throughout. Ships of war passing 
through Torres Stmit almost invariably take this route, as the 
track is laid dowm with such accuracy that it is difficult to go 
wrong, and the number of men they carry renders the labour of 

f etting up the anchor comparatively light. The writer made his 
rst passage through Torres Strait by this route in a ship 
of 28 guns, with a large transport in company. The beauty 
of the scenery was such that the voyage proved a perfect 
pleasure trip, and after passing Cape Grafton, where the 
channel becomes contracted, tlie ships anchored every evening 
under some small island, when one watch of the crew, and all 
the officers who could be spared from duty, were permitted 
to land and recreate on shore until dark. At 3 o^clock in the 
morning, a gang of men was sent on board the transport 
to assist the crew in weighing the anchor, and by sun-rise both 
vessels would be pursuing their course. This route was never 
popular with merchant vessels. The constant look-out that was 
required, and the labour of weighing the anchor every morning, 
often very severe on account of the depth of water, proved so 
harrassing, that the preference was almost invariably given to the 
route suggested by Flinders to the south of Bfurray filands, and 
which came to be knowm as the Middle Passage.^' Several narrow 
but safe openings in the Barrier had been discovered about the 
parallel of 12® S. and of these the one called Nimrod’s Entrance” 
was the most fiequented, partly from the circumstance of a patch 
of black rocks on a projecting point of the reef to the south-west 
of the opening affording a good mark for vessels making the Barrier. 
In July 1842, the surveying vessels and Brawibh under the 
orders of Captain Blackwood E.N. were sent out by the Admiralty to 
survey the Middle Passage, and those lying to the north towards 
New Guinea 5 and in 1846 the survey was taken up by Captain 
Owen Stanley, in the Rattlesnahe* Their united labours have 
terminated in a complete survey of the passages between the 
parallel of 12® S. and the coast of New Guinea, or what may be 
called ‘^Torres Strait Proper,” and the admirable charts recently 
published by the Admiralty furnish ample data for deciding as 
to the best route for steamers. 

Hitherto Torres Strait has only been navigated genemlly t 
ships passing from east to west, but on three or four occasions 
vessels have sailed through in the opposite direction. This passage 
however has always been attended with great delay, as it was 
found that the westerly monsoon, which prevails from November 
to March inclusive in the Seas of the Indian Archipelago, does not 
blow steadily within Toitcs Straits, where it only appears in spurts 
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of eight or ten days duration about the change of the moon. 
Occasionallj these westerly winds blow with considerable strength^ 
but they are usually imstead}'’, in fact mere interruptions of the 
southeast trade wind. These spurts may be expected in November 
and in the following months until March. Sometimes, but rarely, 
they are encountered as late as April. In this month of 1844, 
the writer, while enroute from Sydney to Port Essington by the 
Middle Passage met with a spurt of north-west wind when in Lat. 
19^ S., which lasted from the 24th to the 29th of the month. It 
blew a steady, six-knot breeze throughout this period, and the 
writer was subsequently able to trace it to Port Essington, the 
Arm Islands and Macassar, where it blew with some strength, 
and vras remarked as an unusual occurrence so late in the season. 
This period appears to be the line season in Torres Strait, (as is the 
case in the Moluccas), at least to the south of Cape York, as this 
is the time chosen by the Murray and Darnley Islandera for 
making their annual excursions to the islets which lie olF the 
north-east coast of Australia. The question of winds is, however, 
of little importance when steam routes are under consideration, 
especially on the present occasion, as parties interested will be 
satisfied on learning that no winds have ever yet been experienced 
in Torres '‘trait which are calculated in the slighest degree to 
interfere with the progress of steamers in either direction. 

Before entering upon the question as to the eligibility of the 
various routes and entrances as channels for steam communication, 
it will be necessary to take into consideration the particular dangers 
which steamers most carefully avoid. There can be no doubt that 
detached coral reefs, which rise abruptly with wall-like sides from 
the deeper waters, are peculiarly formidable to steamers, since the 
speed at which they proceed will be certain to entail serious damage 
should they strike against them, even when the water is smooth, 
as is the case in Torres Strait. When vessels strike on sand or 
mud banks, they rarely sustain damage unless the sea be rough, 
while we rarely hear of one that has run upon a detached coral 
reef being ever made sea-worthy again. Hence there can be no 
doubt that Endeavour Strait, which has been closely surveyed 
and sounded in the course of the last eight years by Captains 
Blackwood, Stanley and Yule, will be the channel adopted both 
by steamers and sailing vessels between the proposed depot at 
Albany Island and the western entrance of Torres Strait; — ^since 
this Strait enjoys a perfect immunity from detatched coral reefs, 
so that a vessel, coming from the westward will proceed as far as 
the depot without an opportunity being afforded to those on board 
of even seem^ these formidable obstacles to navigation. It is a 
singular fact, that with the exception of two small fringing reefe 
which enclose Bed and Woody Wallis Islands, no patch of coral 
has been discovered between Booby Island and the head of the 
Gulf of This peculiarity may be accounted for by 
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the drcRmstance of the fresh water which is poured into the Gulf 
in immense bodies, daring the westerly ■monsoon being swept by 
the prevailing winds northward along the east shore of the Gulf; 
as it is now well known that fresh water is particularly inimical to 
the growth of coral; — or, perhaps, when the geological chai-acfer 
of the hill range which terminates at Cape York comes to be 
examined, the nature of the alluvium may afford some clue to the 
mystery. This however, is a question which need not be entered 
upon at present, and we may rest satisfied with the fact that vessels 
from the westward may enter Torres Strait, and proceed round 
Cape York to the east coast of the continent without encountering 
om of those formidable concretions which have hirherto been 
looked upon as the chief obstacle to the navigation of Torres 
Strait by steamers. 

Route through Torres Strait from West to East 

The western entrance of Endeavour Strait is easy to make. At 
a distance of 120 miles to the westward the soundings begin to 
decrease from 36 fathoms the usual depth across the mouth of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, to 30, 20, and 9 fathoms as the Strait is 
approached. The only precaution necessary to be taken when 
running for the Strait is to avoid going to the north of the parallel 
of Booby Island, as th.'re are some shoals to the W. N. W. which 
have not been well examined from being out of the usual track. 
To the south of this parrallel the sea is perfectly clear of danger 
and has been well explored. In clear weather, Prince of Wales 
Island, which may be seen from a distance of 30 miles, will pj’obably 
be made before Booby or Wallis Islands, which altbougb mode- 
rately elevated are not visible from a ship’s deck much more than 
15 miles. There are several channels into the Strait through the 
sand banks which project from Princeof Wales and Wallis Islands, 
and from the main-land, but the widest and most available is that 
which lies immediately to the north of Red Wallis Island. By bring- 
imr Booby island to bear N. by E mag. distant 10 miles, when Red 
Wallis wdll bear E. by S | S. a direct course steered for the latter 
will lead clear into the Strait between the spits which project from 
Cape Cornwall and the Wallis Islands, and will also clear two 
patches of 3 fathoms which lie in the channel. The depth is from 
4| to 8 fathoms. The strait is perfectly clear within, with the 
exception of the Heroine and Eagle rocks which may easily be 
avoided; — and as it has been repeatedly examined and sounded in 
the course of the last 8 yeai-s by Captains Blackwood, Stanley and 
Yule, Endeavour Strait may be considered as one of the best 
surveyed spots in the Eastern Seas. 

The site recommended for the coal depot by a Committee of the 
Legislative Coiincil of Few South Wales, is Port Albany, in the 
stmit which separates the Albany Islands from the main land. 
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Tlie distance between Port Albany and tlie Wallis Islands is 
somewhat less than 40 miles, so that a steamer making the western 
entrance of Endeavour Strait at any time in the forenoon will 
arrive at the depot before dark. 

The western margin of the Great Coral belt, of which the Bar- 
rier reefs form the outer limit, approaches within four miles of the 
Albany Islands. The width of the belt in the parallel of Port 
Albany is 80 miles, but it decreases towards the south, and in the 
parallel of Cape Grenville it is less than 40 miles across. The 
coral reefs are very plentifully strewed over this portion of the 
belt, but very fortunately they are with few exceptions old reefs, 
which have not only reached the surface of the sea, but have had 
islets formed upon them by the washing up of the broken coral. 
They are therefore no longer dangerous during daylight, and 
when beacons come to be raised upon them, which will pro- 
bably soon be the case, they will prove useful guides in pointing 
out the track. The belt is usually crossed bet wen the parallels 
of IP 30' and 11* 40" S. by the channel svrveyed by Captain 
Blackwood to the north of Cockburn reef. The belt is here 60 
miles wide, and the distance from the Bird Isles, (where the track 
merges in that of Captain King's Inner Route) to Port Albany, 
is 70 miles more, in sill 130 miles, rather more than a steamer 
would be able to accomplish between daylight and dark unless 
very fast vessels were employed. If the middle passage bo 
adopted by the line of steamers, it will become an object to make 
the passage across the belt in a single day, so that the steamer, 
by leaving the depot at daybreak, may pass clear out into the 
open sea "before dark. To effect this, a vessel that steams only 
seven knots an hour will have to take the northern track, E. by N. 
from Port Albany, but until this track has been fully surveyed, 
and the direction of the set of tide is better known, it is by no 
means to be recommended. The track from Islet (c) to Olinda's 
Entrance, which is 98 miles, has only been partially explored, 
and the last 35 miles remain to be surveyed, so that in the first 
instance, if it is intended to cross the belt in a single day, it will 
he necessary to choose between the Olinda's track, which diverges 
from Captain Blackwood's Middle Passage to the south of r(*ef 
(e)^ the distance of which is 104 miles; the track by Islets (/i) 
and (i) to Pandora's Entiance, which is 100 miles; — or the track 
by Islets (f) and (g) through the Raine Island Enti*ance, which 
is 108 miles. All this, however, will be sufficiently apparent 
to those have the recent Admiralty charts at their disposal, and 
few are likely to naviga’e the Straits without them. 

Moute through Torres Strait from Mast to West. 

Some years ago, when matters relating to steam communication 
were discussed by the colonists of New South Wales, a question 
arose as to the eligibility of the various routes through Torres 
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Strait, whicli was decided in favour of Captain King^s Inner 
Eoiite. They were led to this conclusion chiefly by the circum- 
stance of the Inner Boute having been traced and suiweyed 
throughout its length by an hydrographer whose accuracy had 
become proverbial, and which, it was considered, w^ould more than 
compensate for the loss of time occasioned by having to anchor 
during five or six nights. But so great has been the improve- 
ment in steam communication since that time, that days and even 
hours are counted, and as no less than three rival routes are in the 
field it will be necessary to take advantage of all the facilities 
offered by the Torres Strait route. Under these circumstances there 
can be but little doubt that the Middle Passage, which has been 
adopted by nine-tenths of the vessels passing through Torres 
Strait during the last twenty years, and on which the government 
has lately bestowed so much attention by sending out expensive 
surveying expeditions, will be the track chosen for steamers, at 
least in the ni*st instance. There are several coral reefs scattered 
over the open sea lying between Australia and New Caledonia, 
but as common precautions enable sailing vessels to pursue the 
outer track to Baine Island in safety, and as steamers, from the 
speed and regularity at which they proceed are less likely to be 
influenced by cross currents, no difficulty need he anticipated in 
this part of the route. The stone beacon erected by Captain 
Blackwood, which is 75 feet high, and is visible 10 to 12 miles 
from the Outer Barrier, affords a sure guide for vessels entering the 
reefs, and when once inside, there is anchorage everywhere should 
it he found necessary to stop for day-light while traversing 
the coi’al belt. The track across the belt may be material- 
ly improved at a very small expenditure of time and trouble 
by the erection of gin or triangle beacons on the sandy 
islets, which will serve as direction posts, and when the crowning 
labour comes to be completed in the form of a liglit house at each 
entrance, the navigation of Torres Strait will be looked upon by 
seamen as a relaxation mtbei* than as a hazardous undertaking. 
As the western entrance of Endeavour Strait is only 40 miles from 
the depot, a steamer may pass clear out into the Indian Seas before 
dark if she leaves the depot at or before noon. 

A delay of twelve hours will be experienced if the steamer 
makes either entrance too late in the evening to get in before dark, 
or if she enters the barrier from the eastward after eight o'clock in 
the morning, in which case she would have to anchor for the night 
before reaching the depot; but this is all the delay calculated to 
arise from difficulties of navigulion. G. W . E. 
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ON THE ANCISSNT OONNECTION BETWEEN KEDAH AND SIAM.^ 
By lieut-Col. Jambs Low, m.k.a.s. 

It becomes now requisite to examine tbe pretensions set up in 
these Kedda annals, assigning to the race or family of Marong 
Mahawangsa the honor of having given at least one king to Siam. 
The early history of Siam is quite as much involved in obscurity 
as that of most of the Indo-Chinese nations. In the Mahawangsa 
of Siam, as the Siamese affirm, the word of Siamadesa is applied to 
their country. It implies the country of itself/^ I hai?e not yet 
been able to get a copy of this work. I suspect it to be a transcript 
or abstract of the Ceylonese Mahawangsa. It would be very 
interesting to observe how far it is in keeping with the latter. 

It appears to me that previous to the introduction of Buddhism, 
the Siamese were an unlettered, barbarous and unsettled horde. 
This at least is the belief of the natives of that country whom I 
have consulted. They were spirit or demon worshippers. It can- 
not be doubted that, with that disposition to exaggerate which the 
Siamese have in common with most oriental nations, they would 
carry back their annals as far as they could go. But they have 
not endeavoured to carry their Civil Era further back than A. D. 
21 st March 638, which is also, according to some writers, a Burman 
Era. I shall not here allude to their religious Eras, for these have 
reference to India, and to periods long antecedent to the time 
when they first became known as a settled people. 

Tartary is the direction to which we most naturally look for the 
origin of these hordes, which, like the barbarian invaders of the 
west, impelled each other on. But here the parallel ceases, for in 
this last instance there were no populous and civilized nations to 
subdue. But expanded regions slumbering in primeval forest, 
and watered by magnificent rivers, spread themselves out before 
these colonists, and tempted them, or rather compelled them, to sub- 
stitute for their hitherto nomadic habits, those of agriculture, and to 
become in some degree a maritime commercial people. If we look 
at the map of Eastern Asia, we shall find that the great river of 
Cambodia has its source somewhere in lat. 3 ® N. and long. 90® 
very near to the sources of the two great Chinese rivers 5 that the 
Irrawady or river of Ava tends towards the same point but 
does not pass beyond the N. and E, mountain barrier about the 
28th parallel of latitude, that the Me Nam or the great Siam river 
also points to the same direction, but falls short when closely 
approximating the Cambodian river in about N. lat. 24®, and lastly 
that the Martaban river, termed Me Kong or Acherawadi by the 
Siamese, flows betwixt Siam and the Burmese dominions, affording 
a direct outlet to Martaban and the sea. 

* This dissertation formed one of the notes to Colonel Low’s Translation of the 
Annals of Keddah. (See Journal Indian Archipelago Vol. III.) Owing to its 
length it was considered advisable to give it separately.— En. 
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Setting aside tlie Chinese, it would appear that after the ftrst 
settlement in the interior of Eastern Asia, three principal races, 
started, perhaps about the same period, in this southern career 
and diverging from a common center, — Lau or Laos. These 
were the Peguers, the Burmese, and the Siamese, hut under other 
denominations. Time and geographical position would ^create 
marked discrepancies in the physical aspect and in the social and 
political condition of these hordes. Those which had reached the 
or had infringed on the more civilized people of India on the 
one hand, and of China on the other, would consequently make 
the most rapid improvement, and be able more readily to stem 
tbe nortbern torrent of immigration. Thus these Mccessive offsete 
from tbe parent stem have been probably arrested in their progress, 
and fixed perhaps very nearly to the limits within which we find 
them at this day. These immteating tribes, we may also readily 
believe, sent, during their march, offsets in various directions, and 
thus it has become 5most impossible now to trace directly to their 
parent stems, the numerous Indo-Chinese races. The nations or 
tribes closely settled or bordering on the paramount nations, Ava 
and Siam, will be found to exhibit a greater affinity respectively 
to these in their general ethnographical features and in their 
languages, than those people further removed, when these last 
have not had a decidedly western or Indian origin. 

This view is I think fully supported by the present condition, 
physical and moral, of the Laos nations north of Siam. These are 
the Lau-Kau where the features of resemblance are least striking 
and who inhabit Che-Ung-Mai, and who, although they tattoo 
their bodies, have some resemblance to tbe Chinese. They speak 
a dialect of tbe Lau. Tbe second is tbe Lau-Fa or Chau-Fa, 
spread over tbe countries called Cheang* Een or In and Thong. 
The people of these regions are less tattooed than the Lau-Kaii, and 
speak a dialect of Laos and perhaps a little Siame^. Lastly the 
WChau-Thai, who inhabit tbe countries of Fatthawi and 
Sirrdburi close to Siam- These use a dialect ot the Siamese, and 
they do not tattoo their bodies. The Pbau-Thai were the original 
Siamese, as tbe name implies. Besides the Assamese and Arra- 
canese we have the people of Khamti or Campti, Malook, 
Mishmi, Singphob, Alwr, and the Shawn. 

The language of Khamti, a country lymg about fifteen days to 
the East South East of Assam, about the source of the Irrawady, 
is nearly identical with that of Siam, if I may be allowed to judge 
from a scanty vocabulary of the former which I long ago received 
from the late lamented Major Latter of the Benpl army. I 
received at the same time about a dozen words oi tbe language 
spoken by the priests of Chang at Assam, which I also find to be 
almost pure Siamese. An ancient Assamese alphabet aec^panied 
the above vocabulary, which Major L. obtained from Mr Scott 
, ® Clieangmeans acoantiy. 
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tlie then Commissioner in the Goose Behar. The unfortunate 
death of the former gentleman prevented my receiving from himy 
as he had promised, a copy of very curious work written In the 
character used by the priests of Chang, which is in the hands of 
an oIRcer of my Battalion, now in command at Gaolparet, accom- 
panied with a translation in some other unknown character’’.*®^ In 
Fa Hian^s narrative given by M. Landresse the Assamese are stated 
to have been Brahminical in from A. B. 399 to A. B. 414. 
From a manuscript whicn Professor Wilson politely shewed to me 
in Calcutta in 1821 it would appear that Assam w^as conquered by 
a. new people in the 11th century. The names of the kings were 
according to their coins described by Klaproth — 

Supapha 13th century 
Siitupha ditto 
Subeapha ditto 
Sutompha 16th century 

Chakradhwaja dated £atoha 1585 A. B. 1663. 

It also would seem that in the close of the same century a new 
religion was imported into that country from Laos, which would 
account for the language of the Chang priests being the same 
nearly as that of Siam or of Cheang Mai 
This is not the place to enter into a philological disquisition. I 
confine myself therefore to merely stating that in so far as I have 
bad opportunities of examining them, the languages of the priests 
of Chang, the people of Kamthi or Camti — of the Chau Thai 
Laos, and of the Shans, scarcely differ from the Siamese or Thai 
language; and that the original Assamese written character now only 
used by the priests of Chang, also the Khamti and Shan charactei’s, 
would seem to have sprung from the Siamese written chamcter, for 
this last appears to have been constructed with a much greater 
regard to order and to the peculiarities of the original type of all, 
the Pali or Bali, than these other characters appear to have been. 
The Chang character is more rounded than the Siamese, Laos or 
Cambojan Pali. Some little transposition or interchange of the 
letters seems to have taken place.f 

I have alluded to Tartary as having probably been the focus of 
emigration. If this mode of accounting for the Indo-chinese 
races cannot be proved, we may turn in a more westerly or a N. 
W. direction towards the wide regions bordering on Tartary. 
These races it must be confessed have a much stronger physical 
resemblance to the Chinese than to the Tartars bordering on 
C hina. They want the black bushy beards of the latter. The 
hint I have given respecting the existence of the Thai or Siamese 
language in a country so widely separated from Siam as 
Cff hampti may lead some of our British Civil or Military officers 
* Sliould these pages fall into the hands of any one who is in possession of 
any such work, I will feel greatly obliged by having a copy sent to me, as 1 
may perhaps be able, with the aid of Burmese and Siamese priests, to unlock 
its contents. 
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on the F. E. frontiers of our Indian Empire to piirsne the enquiry. 

My endeavours for upwards of twenty years up to the present 
time^ to obtain an authentic copy of a Native History of Siam^ 
have been imavailing— *and as both Mr Crawfiird and Captain 
(afterwards) Lieulenant-Colonei Burney were I believe equally 
unsuccessful, I am very strongly induced to suppose that what may 
be locked up in the archieves of Bangkok would be found to be 
little better than a bare chronicle; unless where it might have 
been embellished with the heroic achievements of Gods and deified 
mortals, or confounded with the histories of Indian dynasty,^ 

The Laos countries are described generally in the Asiatic Re- 
searches under the name of Varendra— having Yan-gam on the 
South. But the Loas themselves say that it Was dignified with 
the name of the Silver Country,^’ Sowanna Bhumi or the 
Golden Country'^ being applied to Ava, and this last title at 
least has been confirmed by Ceylonese History. 

M. de La Louberef acquaints us that the Siamese books on 
history are scarce, meagre in detail, and full of fables. But this 
he gives on report only. 

He begins by stating that the Siamese Era dates from the 
“ beginning of December^ — so that the current year 1688 A. B. is 
their 2233rd year, setting out from the death of Somonokho- 
dam^’(or Buddha.) 

But the era of me death of Buddha adopted from the Ceylonese 
History, Mahawanso most probably, and certainly derived from 
Ceylon, was on the 5th day of the month of May 543 B. C. 

The elder Buddha or Buddhas should not be confounded with 
the fourth and last. It was thought that these had a western 
origin. This appears very probable as Fa Hian the Chinese 
traveller found in India, Temples dedicated to one of the Buddhas 
prior to the Buddha then venerated or worshipped. 

Maurice assigned B. C. 2837 as about the period of the elder 
Buddha, being about the time of Rama or Noah. Mr Bailly 
placed him at B. C. 1031. The Ayin Acberry at — B. C. 1366 
In the Key to the Hindoo Chronology, Buddha according to 
Abydinus appeared to Amenon about A. M. 729, amongst the 
Chaldeans 140 years afterwards. 

It is curious to note how little was known respecting the latter 
Buddha up to a comparatively recent period. The Siamese and 
Laos are the only people who had the correct dates of this Buddhas 
advent and death, as has been sufficiently proved by the publication 
by the late Hon' ble Mr Tumour of the Cejlone&e MakamamOp 
thus shewing that the former event took place B. C, 623 and the 
latter B. C. May 543. How could light be struck out of such a 
chaos of supposititious dates as the following— all assigned to the 
last Buddha, independent of those above given. 

* In a previous voL of this Journal an Analysis of the andent annals of Siam 
has been given III. p; 608),— E». 

t Historical Account of Siam. 
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B.C, 


Chinf'se Couplet by M. Bailly 1036 

The J apanese . . , « . . •••••,.., 1029 

B 11 Gaines— for the Chinese. 1027 

Sir W. Jones Key to Hind. Chronology k Klaproth.. . . 1027 

Bently. 1081 

Do 1004 

Jachreis from a Mogul Chronology by Pallas. 991 


Burmans 1 forget the authority 

Do 

Do. by Symes 

Klaproth’s Chinese Authority . . . ........ 

Raj Guru of Assam 

Jainas | 

Ceylonese and Siamese and Laos \ 

and Cambojans . . > 

Twelve Eras of the Tibetians the tenth of which is 
that advocated at Lassa. To this list one has been 
added by Padma Karpo” [As. Journ. vol. XXIII 
June 1827] which dates fiom the period of Sacya. . . . 


546 

638 

505 

688 

520 

663 

436 

543 

2420 

2146 

2137 

2133 

1298 

882 

878 

835 

750 

651 

565 

544 


No. added 1058 

An Era mentioned by Lieut. Col. Sykes 1336 

Four other dates for Buddhas death are 959 

991 

960 

835 


He solves the difficulty and reconciles the discrepancy 
by tbe reasonable remark that these varying dates have 
reference to the eras of distinct Buddhas. Fa Hian 
says that in his time the date of Buddha’s death was 


annually proclaimed in Ceylon and in his hearing by 
beat of drum to have been . ....... .............. 1085 

This date closely approximates to the six first above 
given. How is it that Pali Inscriptions have not set 
this question at rest.? The Ceylonese and Siamese and 
Laos and so the Japanese and Burmese say... . 543 

Mr Remusat in bis Buddhism in India observes that 
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tlie min of the power and dispersion of the Scjtliians 
had an injurious effect on Buddhism, which religion A, C. 
had then nearly disappeared from Persia in, .... . , « „ 700 

B. C. 

Fa Hian^s ancient Budhist Epoch 1085. 

Grand Barman Epoch established by Anjana grand- 
father of Buddha. * * ^ , . . . . . 691 

Sakkaraat Thai or first Buddhist Era of Siam — sets 
out from 2l8t Marche , 543 

Sakkaraat Khom or CambojanEra — so called because 
the Bali reached Siam or Laos through that country — 
sets out from the period when Buddha entered Nivan or 

died-— 5th May. 543 

Burmaii Era of his death . 643 

Laos Era of his death. 543 

Prome Era (A¥a). ...... ....... 79 

■ SaiBTatira Vicramaditya of Iljin* .« » . ... . » . . . ... 57 

Balibhis SaniTat. 250 

A. D. 


Civil Era of Siam or that of P,hraya Khrek 638 

A Burmese vulgar era. . . * ■ .... .... ........ 639 

The Persian era of Vezdegird. ... . ■ .... 632 

The Mahometan Hijra 604 Mai*sden says. . . . ...... 622 

Salivahana disappeared ...... ....... 78 

: Javanese era of Aji Saka. . . . ■ . . . 74 to 75 

A Bali island era. . . . «... .... .... 67 

Laos common era-same as that of Siam . . . 038 

AiTacanese era according to Captain A, P hay re (J. 

A. S. B. No CLXXI, 1846).. ; . . . . ^ .... 638 

I w'ould di*aw attention to this era as it agrees exactly with the 
Laos and Siamese and almost so with the Burmese civil or vulgar 
eras, and is within six years of the Persian era of Yezdegird which 
last is A. I).,632. 

I had formerly in the J. of the R. A. S. stated the Astronomical 
era at A. JO. 544. I should have said the religious era or 543 B. C. 

It appears toine that if the latter Buddha Gautama had flourished 
or died at only one of these more ancient dates, his doctrines 
would have been much earlier spread over Eastern Asia and 
China. But this Buddha’s era is identified with the reigns of 
Indian Kings whose eras are pretty well known. So that whether 
Gautaina was the fourth Buddha or not he has been considered 
as such by the Buddhists of Ceylon, Siam, Laos, Burmah, China 
and Japan. Although the Buddhists as a body had great mfluence 
over such kings as embraced their doctrine, still as they could not 
engage in secular aflaira individuals of that body could not 
so readily become the counsellors of kings. Hence they had little 
or no political weight individually. But they received, although 
they did not perhaps so arrogantly claim, as the Brahmans did in 
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later dajs^ Yeneration as portions of tlie Divinity. In tlie Ma- 
iawanso p. 148-49 a king of Ceylon calls tlie priests ^^tutekr 
gods/’ and tutelar saints/’ and addressing a Tkero or cMef of the 
priesthood who had been screening a traitor from vengeance he 
adds ^^Is it now that ye have discovered that we are in the cmdt-- 

tion of slaves to you.’^ But long before this period when the 
memory of Buddha ought to have been fresh in the minds of his 
votaries the minister of a Budhist king of in India sitting in a 
public meeting of priests decapitated several of them with his 
own sword on some pretext of their being refractory, and one or 
two instances of priests having been slain by Ceylonese princes 
occur in the Mahawanso. 

Perhaps it may hereafter be found that the various tribes which 
inhabit the mountainous border regions of China were branches 
of the Siamese or Laos family, for I cannot hut consider these as 
having originally formed a single horde or nation. The link^^ 
if any there be, is yet wanted betwixt the Laos and the Tartar race. 
I have no vocabulary of the latter to refer to, but from a copy of 
the Tartar alphabet which is in my possession, it is quite evident 
that it could not have been ever allied to the Laos or Siamese 
Bali 5 although the arrangement of its letters resembles a good 
deal that of the Indo-Chinese alphabets generally. 

The Siamese themselves admit their close affinity to the Lau, while 
the latter of Cheang Mai enumerate no less than thirty-two families 
or tribes of their race, in which the Thai or Siamese, Phama or 
Burmese, Mon or Peguers, Khamen or Cambojans, Yoan or 
Cochin-Chinese who they rank under the Lau Kau,and the people of 
Cheung In, Lamp’hoon, and Toongform a principal part. 

The tribes are Burmese or Lau P,hama, Mon, Khamen, Yang 
deng, Thai-Mu-ung Tai, Siamese of the low country, while the 
Siamese term Chau-nua, interior people, Kre-ang, Tamai, Kha 
(jungle ti-ibe,) Yo-un, Lau Kau, Lau Phoong dam or Chaufa, fair 
and tatooed on the belly, Lau Masi (of the Bali,) Lawa, Lau Chau 
Don or P’hre, (perhaps the Mg Pne of Richardsonk map N. L. 
17-54, J, A. 8. B. No. 97, 1840 p. 28,) Lau Che-ung Mai, Lau 
Che-ung In, (Che-ung means a Country”,) Lamp’hoon, Sup’han, 
P’hi-phop, wko are demonologists and are scattered amongst other 
tribes, Lau P,hen, Lau Song Hai, Che-ung T,hong, Lau Lo-ung of 
We-ung Chan, Mu-ungToong or Tung, Mu-ung Naan, laid down 
in the map attached to Dr Richardson’s route as above in N. L. 
about 18^^ 14’ and E. Long 100® 46’ ; Mu-ung Soong, Lakhan 
perhaps the Lagong of Richardson’s map,) Pasang, Mu-ung 
Fang, and Pasang. 

It appears We and Yonok are ancient names of Yo-un or 
Cochin-china. But a well-infornied Siamese priest insisted that 
Muang We is a country lying to the North-east of Laos. 

Mr Crawfurd in his Embassy to Siam sets down the whole 
population of North and South Laos together at 840,000. 
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My accounts of that of North Laos do not exceed at the utmost 
2CH}5000 souls. So that South Laos is the largest Some of the 
above countries or tribes have been dispersed or destroyed. 
Amongst these are, I undei*stand, the countries of Phre, Naan, 
and L&han. 

The Me-nam or Siamese river is called at Che-UTig Maiythe, 
capital of North Laos, Me Nam^Yai, the great river, also Me 
Nam P,hung, of a similar signification. 

North Laos probably of old, as at the present day, lay on 
the direct route from India to China — and on what is described 
in the Asiatic Researches as being the famous Bamian road 
from India to China.^’ A Chinese Mussulman who had gone on 
a pilgrimage to Mecca, returned overland, but a few months ago, 
and arrived at Laos, but as his home was probably in the North- 
east of China he struck down to the Straits of Malacca and 
returned from thence by sea. He had been gone before I learned 
the circumstance. 

The boundaries of North Laos appear to have been thus : — On 
the North the Che-ung Dau hills and part of Yiinan, on the 
South Siam in about N.L., East by part of South Laos, and 
on the West by the Bae Soot, hep hills which divide it from the 
Burman empire. It is described in the Asiatic Researches as 
Varendra with Yangam (perhaps Siam) on the South. 

In a map of North Laos which I had constructed by a native of 
Che-ung Mai, its principal provinces are laid down as Che-ung 
Mai, Lamphun, Phre, Naan and Tung. 

That the Laos people had somehow or other become acquainted 
with the religion of Buddha, or one of the religions of India 
before Buddha Ghosa arrived in Cambodia from Ceylon, would 
appear probable from the following legend preserved by them. 
The first prince it seems dreamed that Brahma descended in 
refulgent glory and put into his hands a golden pipiil tree 
[BuddWs sacred tree,] desiring him to plant it, as it would 
become the ensign around which a powerful nation would he 
collected. On his aw^akening he cast his eyes on a real pipul tree 
which was forthwith tended religiously, and under its fostering 
shade nursed the people until they had become a great nation, 
and began to give lai^s to their neighbours. To the pipul tree 
was added by Indra^ the invariably ready helper of all who 
are in difficulties, the gift of an emerald possessing extraordinary 
conservative powers. 

I could not procure a list of the kings intervening betwixt this 
nameless founder of the Dynasty and king P,hakii, who is 
described to me as having reigned in the year 410 of their Civil 
or P,hriya JKrek era or A. D. 1048. 

He was succeeded by his brother Phakeo who was attacked by 
the Bumiaiis iinder Chau-fa Jiittho and lost to them his country j 
and its capital Che-ung Mai, 
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But this Biirman general had scarcely ^ settled himself in the 
government when Chau T,hepp, hasing, a priest of Buddha, cast off 
the yellow Ch’ewon or sacerdotal mantle, and at the head of a 
force drove the Barmans bejmnd the frontier. He then assumed 
the Tiara of North Laos, But he was in his turn dispossessed by 
Ongkhan the chief of a hostile emigration from South Laos. 
This was like retracing their steps. 

This Ongkhan was a brother of the reigning prince of Lan- 
chanff^ It happened that at the great yearly mstival of holding 
the plough— which we find is kept at this day both by the 
Chinese Emperor, and his nominal vassal the king of Siam, 
Ongkhan transgressed the ordinances of Buddha by killing some 
game in the forest. Although perhaps this offence might have 
been overlooked, still the prince, who was jealous of him, took 
advantage of the circumstance to exile him from Lanchang, 
bidding him select any region for his abode that he preferred. 
Ongkhan selected five thousand men with their families and 
advanced towards Che-ung Mai through the Petty States of 
Naan, P,hre and Lakhan. T,heppasing fled to Lam plain. Ano- 
ther irruption of the Barmans which then took place was met by 
the new king, and their forces were defeated. The next ruler was 
Chm-ha-na, who gave his daughter Nang Turn in marriage to a 
Laos chief, who in return endeavoured to subvert the government. 
But not succeeding he fled to Tangpuchaya. Chau Tung succeeded 
his brother Chau-ha-na. The Barmans in this reign nearly 
destroyed Che-ung Mai and they bore the prince a prisoner to 
Ava. 

Chau Kawila, a Laos of Lakhan, taking advantage of the 
confusion after the Barmans had departed, seized the reins of 
government. He was succeeded by his brother, who dying left 
the kingdom to the son of Kawila, who again was succeeded by 
7m son, not named. Beyond this reign my informants were at 
fault. The reigns of these princes may have occupied two hun- 
dred years — so that there is a gap in Laos chronology to fill up 
of about six hundred years up to 1847. 

In conformity with Buddhistical custom the Laos, like the 
Siamese and Burmese, burn their dead. 

In Mr Taylor's remarks on the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea 
it is said ‘^The word Tkim^ the name of the country of the Thinae or 
Sinae is supposed to be a corruption of Chin or Cheen — but it seems 
more probable that it is derived from T,hai, the name of an exten- 
sive Indo-Chinese race, comprehending the Siamese, the Laos or 
Kayans, the K'hamtis and Ahom nations, who are spread over 
a tract of country stretching from Upper Assam and the sources 
of the Irawaddee on the North, to the gulf of Siam on the South. 
The Thinoe and Since mentioned by Arrian and Ptolemy are one 
and the same nation. The Ahoms of Assam are descended from 
the Laos or Shyans. The date of their settlement in that country 
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is not knowoy but there is reason to infer that it was anterior to 
the ints'oduction of Buddhism into Siam/’ The writer then alludes 
to what I had before stated’^ respecting the Chang priests of 
Assam and the Khamti, and hence he infers that it seems not 
improbable that the Thinae and Sinse are the Thai and the Shyans, 
and that the city called Thina by Arrian (the Sera of Ptolemy) 
belonged to the Shyans of Upper Assam while the ThinsB of 
Ptolemy was the city of the Shyans of Siam. 

To fully support some of the ingenious arguments of Mr Taylor 
it would be required to shew that Siam was actually peopled by 
the Siamese or Thai race before the time of Arrian and Ptolemy. 
It might have been partially so by small erratic tribes of the 
Laos, but their chief seatw'as Cambodia, a country which from its 
position was more likely to attract the Western trader than Siam^ 
and wdiich was peopled long before Siam, or as some native authors 
have called it, Siama Desa, was known as a nation. The writer’s 
observations are Avell worthy of a close perusal. 

Loubere continues bis account, as follows, but his orthography of 
the Bali titles and names of places is such that they were generally 
unintelligible to the Siamese I have consulted.f 

Their first king was Pra (P,hra) Poat Honne Suritep Pen- 
neratni Sonnane Copitra, ana he kept his Court at Chai Pappe 
MahanaconI the situation of which I know not. He began to 
reign in An. 1,300 computing from their epoch.” 

This would give us A. D. 757. Chai Pappe is not I believe a 
name, but only an epithet of the Maha Nagara or great city. 

Ten other kings succeeded him — the last of winch, named 
Ipoja Sanne Thora Thesma Teperat, removed his royal seat to 
the city of Ta-soo Nacora Lo*ang which he had built, the 
situation of which is also unknown to me. 

The 12th king of Siam after him, whose name was Pra Poa 
“ Noomi T,hele scri, obliged all his followers and people in 1731 
(A. B. 1188] to follow him to Lacontai, a city seated on a 
river which descends from the mountains of Laos and runs into 
the Me Nam a little above Porselouc, from which Lacontai is 
between 40 and 50 leagues distant (which Lacontai — properly 
Lak’lionthai — is stated by Crawfurd in his mission to Siam to 
lie in about N. L. 20^ on the borders of Lau or Laos.) But this 
prince resided not always at Lacontai— for he came and built 
and inhabited the city of Pipili on a river, the mouth of which 
is about three leagues to the west of the most occidental mouth 
of the Me’nam.” This I suppose to have been about A. D. 
1200 to 1210 for there were four kings betwixt him and the last 

** Journal E. A. S. Vol. V p. m 

t Trans, of M. D. Loubere’s History of Siam, by A. P. 16S7-8 A. D. 
i Chefmw Laklidn or NakliAn was a town of Laos on the bank of the river 
of Siam. The district of the same name formed, it is said, the boundary between 
Laos and Kiiom or Camboja. 
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of these four who had not died in A. D. 1351. Even this would 
be allowing more years to each of these reigns than the experience 
of Eastern despotisms might appear to warrant. Mr Crawfiird 
acquaints us that tlie first ascent of the river by an English ship 
was in A. D. 1612. 

^^Four other kings succeeded him — of whom Rhamatilondi^ the 
last of the four, began to build the city of Siam in 1894 [A. B. 
1351] and there established his court. By all of which it appears 
that they allow to the city of Siam the antiquity of 338 yearsj 
and thus also they reckon fifty-two kings in the space of 934 
years^ but not all of the same hJoocL The present king regent 
(i is — A. B. 1689 — the 25th in descent from Riiamatilondi^ and he 
has reigned 56 or 57 years. 

The average reigns of each of his 52 kings is therefore 17 years 
and a portion more than 14 days, a very disproportionate number 
with reference to the last reign then existing. 

There are 2 districts of some note in upper Siam called Sokko- 
thai and Tak, words which seem to have a Scythian origin — for 
Colonel Tod says in his work on Rajahstan that the region on both 
sides of the Jaxartes was once a portion of the ancient Sakatai 
or Sakya Bupa, and that the title of the original stock of tlie 
Scythians was Tak and Takshac, 

The above very unsatisfactory and meagre account and list of 
kings begins 119 yeai's later than the Siamese civil era, to which 
I have already alluded. From this circumstances I would infer 
that the king thus set down the first in order was probably the 
first who was converted to Buddhism. His titles at any rate are 
clearly derived from the Bali language, which was introduced we 
may believe at the same time with that religion — ^unless the Thero, 
named Sono and Uttaro, 'who converted the people of Sowanna- 
bhumi, (the countries now included under Ava, and perhaps 
Pegu) had gone also to Laos and the banks of Me Nam T’liai or 
great river of Siam. Yet these tw^o Boctors appear to have given 
oral instruction only, for Br Buchanan acquaints us, in his account 
of Ava, that the Biirman character was brought from Arracan 
A. B. 1200. 

Marsden observes, but without quoting his authority, that in 
A. B. 950 the Siamese sent three hundred priests lo India to get 
religious books. But they or the Laos had got books previously, 
or some time subsequently to A. B. 400 to 432* from Cambodia* 
At this point the Hon'ble Mr Tumour steps in to assist us.f 
He observes that in the year of B. 1614 or A. B. 1071 Ambassa- 
dors arrived at Ceylon from Siam, apparently for the first time, 
and also from Arracan. ' Learned priests accompanied the latter. 
These I suppose from what fellow's, as Mr Tumour does not 
inform us, were Hindus, for “ the precedence was assigned by the 

* Mahawansa. 

t Appendix to Introduction to the Mahawanso p. xliv and i.xv. 
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king Wihmma Baku to tke Envoy of the Buddhist Sovereign of 
Siam^ which brought on a war betwixt Ceylon and Sollee [? the 
Malayan Sulan].^^ The above date would thus come within 19 
years of Loubere^s. The Siamese had been long Buddhists 
although under the original designation of Lau or Laos. But the 
Citations in the Mahawanso do not lead us to infer that Ceylon 
had any intercourse, at least of a religious nature, with Siam 
much before A. B, 1071. About this date"*" Wikrama Bahu, the 
king of Ceylon, sent an Ambassador to Siam for pecuniary aid 
to re-establish the Buddhist Dynasty, If the Siamese had receiv- 
ed the doctrines of J3ii<ldba at a much earlier period it must have 
been orally, if before A. D, 410 and 432, for the written scriptures 
only reached Cambodia at the latter date when Siam did not, as 
far as can be discovered, and facts shew, exist as a nation. 

But the Laos Civil Era is identical with that of Siam or A. D. 
638, shewing at least that Phriya Krek, by whose name it goes, 
was common to both countries, whether as king or priest. 

Since there is no king named as occupying the interval betwixt 
this Era and that of Loubere^s first king, or a hundred and nineteen 
years, w’^e may conclude that the organized colony had not struck 
off' from Laos until A, D. 757 at the soonest. 

We may readily believe however that small bodies of the Lau 
had, from the period of the descent of the main body to the 
frontier of modern Siam, gradually and snccessively penetrated 
to the ibouthward, and became the pioneers to permanent occupation 
of the land, even as far as the Peninsula of Malacca. I do not 
know upon what authority Sir S. Bafflesf wrote that the Laws 
of Siam have a peculiar inteiest fi’om the long established con- 
nection betwixt that State and Menangkabow where the Siac 
liver rises/^ 

But if Johor was once a Siamese possession, as the Malayan 
annals describe it to have been, the proximity of the two countries 
(Johor and Sumatra) will easily account for this. Hence too the 
Menangkabow people might have got their Cycle, as Sir S. Baffles 
asserts they evidently did, from the same source. But I question 
this very much. This Cycle is in use amongst the Malays of the 
present day*, when not connected with the religion of Islam. I 
have elsewhere attributed their Cycle to the Hindus. Where any 
remnants exist amongst the Malays of Sumatra and the opposite 
Peninsula of Buddhist observances,the probability is that such 
w^ere derived from the Siamese or from Cambodia. The Kiings 
who mingled, if they did not to a considerable extent become 
incorporated, with the natives of these two countries, have left 
vestiges of their religion not to be mistaken. 

There are three routes by which the Peninsola and Sumatra 
may have, in the earliest period, been peopled independent of 

* Appendix to Introduetion to the Mahawanso p, nxv. 

t Sir S. Baffles memoirs p, 16. 
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accessions or imigrations from India and otber western countries 
by sea. These are the Coast line from the Martaban river which 
descends from the W. frontier of Laos, the Coast line from the 
month of the river of Siam, and the Eastern Coast of the gulf of 
Siam including Cambodia. We want carefully prepared Voca- 
bularies of the aboriginal tribes both of the Peninsula and Sumatra 
before just inferences can be drawn, and likewise of the languages 
spoken in Borneo in juxtaposition with specimens of the dialects 
of the tribes on the opposite Continent of Camboja, Champa and 
Laos, to elucidate these points. 

It is most likely that Chai Pappe Maha Nakhan was in South 
Laos. 

The second capital of Pipili is the Pripri of the present day 
near the mouth of the Menam. 

It is also stated that all of these Kings were not of the same 
blood ; and it would not be surprising should some of them be even 
traced to an Indian source. 

The T,hai race, at least, if not the Dynasties of the Me Nam 
valley, held long sway over the neighbouring valley of Camboja^ 
fiDm the capital of which to the present capital of Siam is only 
about fifteen days march. The Me Nam of Camboja, its great 
river, flows first through the countries of Laos, and its ancient 
capital appears to have been Lanchang, in reality the capital of 
South Laos. Siam was the Siama Desa of the Ceylonese and the 
Shy an Burmese. 

Lanchang is the capital of South Laos. It is also termed 
We-iing Chan or sandal wood country — although this wood is not 
the true sandal, but the Siamese Chan Khunna. The real sandal 
wood is called Chan thet. 

:: Lanchang signifies ten thousand elephants’’ and this title is 
found in, and derived from, the following legend of two rival 
Chiefs or Kings, Phriya Khottabang and Phriya Krek before 
alluded to. 

Phriya Khottabang, or the King with the iron mace, had a 
singular dream which his astrologers thus interpreted : — In seven 
days hence will be born a male child, w’^ho in process of time will 
sway the sceptre of your majesty. The king was much troubled 
and inquired what should be done to avert the misfortune. The 
astrologers advised that all the male children who should be 
born within his dominions before the ex}>ii‘ation of the seven days 
ought to be destroyed by fire. The advice was taken, and the 
horrid decree which followed was rigorously executed. 

It happened that one child escaped death— althouglit it had 
been terribly scorched. He had been left as dead in the forest, 
and was discovered the day after the massacre by the High Priest^ 
who w^as performing his orisons in the vicinity, and was attracted 
by the infant’s cries. Assisted by one of his train of neophytes he 
had the child conveyed to his house, and there concealed until the 
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fears of the king had been lulled or forgotten. 

The child grew up to manhood, but his body was deformed 
owing to the cruel treatment he had received in infancy. Hence 
he got the name of Krek^ (^which signifies the noise or shuffling 
made by a lame person in trying to walk.) 

The king^s apprehensions were however again roused by the 
report of the Soothsayers that within seven days his kingdom would 
be invaded by an enemy who would subvert his government. 
The king determined to resist to the last extremity, but he was 
not a%vare that the enemy was in his own country. 

Indra, whose chief business it is to relieve and aid those in 
distress, inspired Kreh with ambition and courage, and furnished 
him with a preternaturally gifted horse, a P, lira K, ban or four 
edged %veapon of heavenly temper, and armour of proof. He 
supplied him also wdtli rice, after eating of which his stature was 
increased, and his faculties enlarged. He gave him also an oil 
with which he anointed iiis body and thereupon was cured of 
his lameness. 

When all had been prepared, Krek mounted his horse, which 
forthwith soared aloft through the air and reached the palace of 
Khottabarig. The latter launched at his foe his ponderous mace, 
but it missed its mark, and he himself was thus forced to fiy. He 
followed the direction which the enchanted mace had taken, 
leaving his throne to Krek who became Phrtija Kreh or ruler. 

The mace fell near the i*iver (of Camboja) and in its descent 
killed lanchang or one million of elephants. Hence Lanchang, 
say the Laos and Siamese. Fhriya Krek ruled at Sokkothai in 
upper Siam. 

It is a curious coincidence that this era of Phriya Krek, A. D. 
638, should be nearly the same as that of the Hijra of Mahomed 
and also as that of a Barman and a Persian era, and the legend 
has a parallel in Indian history. 

About thirty yeai's ago, A. D. 1817, the Siamese court, being 
perhaps irritated at the intrigues of the Chinese with its neigh- 
bours, laid waste with an army of, it is said, twelve thousand men, 
a great part of South Laos. In this force there were two 
thomand Mons or Peguers, and five hundred Burmans. The 
wfflole was under five officers, the chief of whom were Khun 
Lo-ang Wang Na and Krommarak. 

There is no navig^able river or channel betwixt the upper part 
of the Me Khom, or Cambojan river, and the Me Nam or Siam 
river, as some geographei*s had supposed. The ambassadors who 
visit Bankok from Lanchang travel on elephants across the 
raountains of Phitsilok and embark in boats on the Me Nam. 
Pinkerton suppose that the Me Nam had its source in Tibet, but 
it does not reach the East and West spur of the Himalaya 
which stretches about latitude North as I have before noticed. 
The Siamese say that it rises in the Da-e Kharn, a range of hills 
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a liuk to "tbe" northward of Clie-ung-mai ' in north Laos^ which 
abounds it is said in hot spirings. Certain it is that this ri?er 
becomes Tery shallow above the gorge in the Dong Phriya Pai^^ 
which is a small east and west range of hills dividing Siam frona 
^ollth Laos, Br Richardson calls Che-ung Mai Zimmay, which 
I suppose is the Burinan pronunciation of the world. In the map 
which, accompanies his repoi*t, that capital is laid down at N, L, 
18^ 5# and E. long 99^ 21* and the boundary betwixt Siam 
and Forth Laos in N. L. 17^ 14* to 17® 17*. His journal breaks 
olFa little way above Bankok. Mr Crawfurd set down Lanchang* 
in about 15® 45’* N. L. 

A Siamese of Bankok who had travelled to Laos gave me the 
following route to Cheung Mai from the former capital: — 


1 Fopp, hahuri 1 day 

2 Khai Phanit 1 

3 B*an Sabot samancheng I 

4 Khau tham nang w^kra chan 1 

5 Thang khok chalung 1 

6 Khh-un khan I 

7 Yang Deng ^^varnish trees** 1 

8 Rusi chuk chaang 1 

9 Long Shaan, a narrow plain 3 days in length 3 

T*hung sail din. 

10 Ma kbaii klo-ei 1 

11 Khau Waan (whale hill) 1 

12 Khai ban lang 1 

13 Ban Lau pa (Laos village in the forest) 1 

14 Ban Daan and Kang Tamen Boundary 1 

15 Khai Khae, watchmen on a hill 1 

16 Daan ban na mu-iing 1 

17 Khan Mu-ung 1 

18 Che-ung Mai I 


By another route he said fifteen^days only are required. Of 
these, seven are engaged in boats of thirty-six feet long. 

Since receiving the above I have perused the map of Siam and 
part of Laos accompanying Richardson*s Mission to Siam. Mr 
Crawfurd had before observed that the Me Fam is practicable for 
boats in its upper part in August and September, It is only 
during the dry months, the Siamese have told me, that boats 
can work higher up against the strong current than Chainat. So 
mterriipted is the river above the Siamese frontier by shoals and 
rapids, that in the dry season Caravans are preferred to boats for 
the transport of merchandize. 

I have already adverted to the supposed ancient line of intercourse 
betwixt India and China by land. Caravans of bullock wagons 
seems to have from time immemorial traversed these regions of 

^ Mission to Siam. 
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central Eastern Asia. The chief mart or general entrepdt for the 
products of these countries was held, says the Abbe Grosier, as 
quoted by Wiiforcl^ at a village called Poueul in Yiman on the 
bordei’s of Ava and Laos. 

Although the celebrated temple dedicated to the four Buddhas 
called the Hang Rung temple and which was alluded to, but not 
by name, by Leyden, exists I believe still in the forest of Pa-deng, 

red forest’^, some days journey N. W, of Che-uog Mai, yet the 
Laos, afraid apparently of penetrating this wild tract, do not make 
so many pilgrimages to the spot as in former days, but conjoin 
profit and piety by carrying their goods to Rangoon and Martaban 
and worshipping at the shrine of Buddha in his splendid fane, the 
Shiii Dagaun of Ran'joon. 

We find in our Keddah author^s account that he has coupled 
Lanchang with Siam — which never happens now. But Camboja 
has long since been wrested from the Siamese and is now partly 
in possession of, and partly tributary to the Yoan or Cochin-Chi- 
nese.f 

The institutes of Menu, amongst other tribes which had lost 
caste by the omission of holy rites and by seeing no Brahmans, 
names the Cambojas. But this Camboja is fixed by Professor 
Wilson on the north-west of India. 

The language spoken at Lanchang is Siamese, with this differ- 
ence that in the foi mer the Siamese words have frequently changed 
their signification just as many English words have done in 
America. 

The dialect of the inhabitants of Lower Camboja towards the 
sea, bears suck an affinity to that of the Siamese, as to evince a 
similar origin, while its common written character, now I believe 
fallen greatly into disuse, approaches very closely to the Bali. 

The Siamese appear to have struck off from their direct line to 
esta blish their govern rnent of Lanchang. I have given the account 
of Laos and Lanchang as translated by me from the Siamese. 

The occupation ol‘ Lanchang Wi.s a conquest rather than the 
advent of a colony, for it was the capital of south Laos — from 
whence even hostile bodies had occasionally penetrated to N. Laos 
through the petty states or provinces of Naan-Phreand Lakh^n. 

I Hjay premise that the history of Phrija (or Phra-ya Krek) 
here alluded to, and from whose advent the Siamese as before 
noticed derived their civil era, seems to have been connected with 
or rather copied from that of Causa the Tyrant of India so well 
known to the Brahmans. 

* Asiatic Eesearclies voL p. 59. 

t I regret that I Iiave not had access to those works of the Eoman Catholic 
Missionaries which relate to the Indo-Chinese countries,— for although chiefly 
occupied by recitals of what relate to their special objects and duties, these accounts 
1 believe give glimpses of the condition of the countries they visit and frequently 
vivid'Ones. ■: ■ ■ . .. 

I have obtained much of my information fiom men of Daos and from Siamese 
of the ca pita! who had visi ted the Laos countries, and f rom wri t ten legends. 
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Tlie Siamese say tliat the Bali character and the Magadhi Ian* 
giiage were introduced first into Camboja by a priest of Buddha of 
the Brahminical tribe, who conveyed them to Camboja and perhaps 
also to the Siamese or rather to the Laos people, including the 
Siamese, in A. D. 410 to 432. Those Indo-Chinese nations which 
received the full and embodied Buddhist scriptures could not have 
got them sooner than at the date here given, because they had 
just been composed or compiled by that priest. 

In 1160 there was an expedition sent from Ceylon against 
Arracan and Cambodia. There w'cre subsequent Missions to Siam 
— but I have not found the dates — under Buddha S^liat — -Muri- 
konla Shep — Kachaiya Thero and Sa Panyara. This I have 
from the authority of a Siamese priest. 

It appears that Camboja, under that name, and Aramana, a 
country close to it, were ports much resorted to in ancient times 
by ships from India, and that the country was peopled long before 
Siam was known to the western nations. In A. B. 1153 the 
King of Cambodia and Arramana had committed many acts of 
violence on Singhalese subjects. He had plundered some mer- 
chants trading in elephants [from Ceylon we may suppose], and 
had banished the Singhalese Ambassador to the Malayan 
Peninsula, maimed and mutilated, and he had intercepted some 
ships conveying Princesses from Ceylon to the Continent. The 
expedition (to retaliate) from Ceylon landed at Aramana, van- 
quished the enemy and obtained full satisfaction,’^* It is a 
pity this author has not given us the native name of the Maha- 
wanso for the Malayan Peninsula. It may be in the 2nd volume, 
not yet I believe published, and I have not been able to obtain 
the original, although I suspect it is extant in Siam. 

Whether it was governed by some of the Kings of Loubere’s 
list, or by an earlier dynasty, 1 have no means of determining. 
But if the date when his first king began to reign be correct, 
the latter supposition would seem the most plausible one, for I 
find in the Ceylonese Mahawanso that the learned priest Buddha 
Ghosa who had translated the principal Buddhist Books from 
the Singhalese into the Pali, f ^vent to the Eastern Peninsula bet- 
wixt A. B. 410 and 423. 

But the r<?»ligion of Buddha had been introduced to Sowanna- 
bjhumi or Burma and to the Eastern Peninsula, so far back as 
B. C. 309 by Two Theros or Buddhist priests who were deputed 
there from Patilipura in India, on the termination of the third 
convocation for the suppression of the Buddhistical heresies. 1 
The city of Pugan was founded by Samunda Raia A.B. 29 
to 107, 

The oldest Temple of Buddha at Pugan in Ava was built in 

* Mahawanso Chap. 37 and introduction by Mr Tumour p. XXX, 
t Do Do 

t translated A, L. C. VIIl of 
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846 to 864 A. D. Hindoo remains are also to be found tliere 
which are bv the Burmese ascribed to the period of Nowrathachao 
in A. D. 917. 

But although the Brahmans penetrated to the central points of 
Eastern Asia, their tenets and their exclusiveness did not apparently 
harmonize with the. feelings of the more tolerant Indo-chinese 
nations, and they were not here backed as in Sumatra and the 
Archipelago by fleets and armies. So they gradually gave way, 
a remnant of their priesthood only remaining to practise astrology, 
Buchanan says that Buddhism only reached Ava in about 
1200 A. D. 

Lieut-Col. Sykes observes that probably Buddhism had not 
reached Ava in the early part of A. 1). 700* 

But the Xllth Chapter of the Ceylonese ( Bali) Mahawanso 
assures us that Sowanabhumi %vas proseiytizea or attempted at 
least to be so in 307 B.C. The Buddhist Scriptures, as Mabaname 
in the same work (p. 252 of Mr Tumour’s translation) acquaints 
us, the chief of which were Pitakattaya and Att,hakatha, were not 
translated into the Magadha language and Pali character until 
A. D. 410 to 432 — so that any previous books which might have 
been taken from India subsequently to Buddha’s death and up 
to the tkini convocation for the suppression of Heresy B. C. 104 
76 would have been imperfect. But that the Buddhist doctrines 
were only orally promulgated to the Eastward up to the period 
of Buddha Ghosa in A. B. 410 to 432 is probable from the 
33rd Chapter, p, 207, of the Mahawanso, and certainly up to the 
convocation alluded to. 

The profoundly wise priests had therefore orally perpetuated 
^Uhe text of the Pitakattaya and their Atthakatha. But at this 
period (the 3rd convocation) they recorded the same in books.” 
This was in B. C. 104 and B. C* 76. So tlwt we may infer that 
as no mention is made in the Mahawanso, of Bali works having 
been taken from India to Hurmah, or Siam, before Buddha 
Ghosa’s time, and no genuine original books embodying Buddhist 
doctrines have been found in these countries in any other 
language and character than the Magadhi and Pali, these doctnnes 
were wholly, or almost wholly, orally f)romiiIgated there as well 
as in countries lying further to the South and East. The regions 
more closely bordering on the Gangetic provinces may first have 
received Buddhist doctrines. 

The Pitakataya or the three Patika form now the Buddhistical 
Scriptures viz. VkdyOy Ahhid^ha^nmo and Sutto Pifeako.”* 

That, as Mr Tumour observes, ^^the Pitakattaya of the Burmese 
are minutely and literally identical with the Buddhist Scriptures 
of Ceylon,” shews that like the Siamese they had them direct 
from Ceylon and not from India. 

Siam is not named in the chapter of the Mahawanso which 
^ J. R. A. S. No XI I p. 3^20. , ■■ ■ 
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describes the mission mentioned above, but as two Theros were 
sent at the same time it might be inferred that Siam or Laos and 
other regions may have been incl tided. 

In a paper on Laos presented by me to the Royal Asiatic 
Society I had remarked that the ancient Laos termed their 
country Chi Mai or the ^^Friests dominions'' (query — Cheang Mai 
of the moderns?) and Burmah Sowannajp^hon {or Sowannabhumi). 
This tests the correctness of the 12th chapter of the Mahawanso. 

It becomes only necessary to fix the period when the Buraian 
or Peguan empire arose, to prove whether to it or to the countries 
of Laos generally, the name of Sowaimabhumi should with justice 
be applied. The first Laos king is traditionally described as 
having reigned under the sheltering influence of a Pipu! tree. 
So he was of course a Buddhist, and the beginning of bis reign was 
most likely contemporaneous with the introduction of Buddhism 
by the Missionaries Sono and Uttaro from India, or at any rate 
not long after that mission reached Sowannabhumi as before stated 
in B.C. 309. Whatever the date may have been of this first reign, 
I cannot find any clue to the reignfc which intervened betwixt it 
and that of Chau Muang Pliaku, who is stated by the Lau to 
have ascended the throne in the year 410 of their civil era or A.D. 
1048. Pha Keo, the brother of that prince, succeeded him, and 
was afterwards driven out of Cheang Mai by the Burman army 
under the General Chau Faa Sutho. So if these accounts of the 
Laos and Siamese, given to me by different individuals of these 
nations, be correct, and they purported being derived from his- 
torical data, we have King Phaku's reign fixed at a period 
only 42 years later than that assigned by Loubere to that of his 
first king 767 A.D. The Siamese therefore were probably a 
portion of the Laos population which was forced southward by 
the anarchy which ensued on the Burmese invasion just noticed. 

Csoma Korosi observes, in his notices of the Life of 
Shakya, as found in the Tibetan authors, that the countiy 
Kama JRupa or Assam was one of those where the principal 
transactions of Shakya or Buddha were displayed." The new 
religion imported therefore from Laos could in this case have 
only been a revival of the old ones. The Raj Guru of Assam 
assigns B. C. 520 as Buddha's period. As the Laos laws are 
the same almost, if not altogether, as those of Siam, it is not 
improbable that they were introduced into the former country 
before the Bali character and Magadhi languages. The Siamese 
carried them of course from Laos. The Bali appellatives of the 
first Kings of Siam and their cities are derived from the Bali 
or are in fact Bali ones. 

But Hi-uan Thsang, one of the Chinese Buddhist travellers,* 
affirms that in A* D. 700 or the early part of that century 

* J, E. A.S. No. 12 p. 326. 
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Buddhism had not penetrated into Assam, the Icing of that 
country being then a Brahman. Hence Lieuf. -Colonel Sykes 
conjectures that this religion had not penetrated either into Assam 
or Ava at the above periods, and from the precision in noticing 
H eretical people and regions it is justifiable to infer that in the 
7th century with the exception of Assam and O^is a there was 
not an instance of Brahmans having attained to political 
power.'' 

The above date however throws us back 2158 years from the 
present period (1847) an antiquity to which, it has been shewn, 
the present Thai dynasty lays no claim. 

This if admitted will also tend to prove the priority of Lanchang 
and Cambodia and Ararnana as tlie seat or seats of the Siamese 
race to the south of Laos, while as we have no positive proof of 
the diffusion of Buddhism over Camboja previous to the advent 
of Buddha Gliosa, I can only refer that diffusion to the latter 
period. This would leave an interval of time for the conversion 
of that T,liai dynasty and its people who were in progress down 
the Menam of Siam. 

Adverting to several ancient codes of Siamese Law in my 
possession, I find the following dates,* A. D. 561, 1014, 1048, 
1095. As these codes bear a marked affinity to those of India 
it may be supposed that the Siamese had, shortly previous to the 
earliest date above given, been converted to Buddhism. One 
of these w'orks is expressly described in the title page as having 
been a code of Phra Thammasat Juthapat — the Bhammasoka 
Raja of Indraprestita — in India. If the present country of Siam 
had any political existence at all when Ava first became a Buddhist 
one, the priests of the latter may be able to explain its nature. 

Loubere informs us that in his day the Siamese said that they 
got their Kings and Laws from Laos, which is in other words 
merely saying that the Siamese were a colony from Laos. 

In the 993rd of the Laos civil era A. D. 1631 the Burmese 
wrested from the Laos the following provinces — Pe, Chagoo, 
Chalang, Tong-p,hak and Le Tawang, lying to the westward of 
Che-ang Mai. Wars and imigration must have contributed to 
depopulate the Laos countries. Mr Crawfurd does not rate the 
whole higher than 840,000. 

Those men from North Laos or Cheang Mai whom I have met 
with, differed but little either in external appearance or mode of 
thinking and of expressing their ideas from the Siamese, and some 
of them could scarcely be distinguished from the Barman race. 
There are two peculiarities which have had their origin perhaps 
after the period when the Siamese branched off from them, and 
distinguish them from the latter— -tattooing, which is chiefly confin- 
ed to the limbs, and the practice, so common amongst some of the 

* More particularly noticed in my translations of these codes given in the first 
Vol, of the Journal of the Indian Archipelago. 
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tribes of India/ of distending tbe lobe of the ear in whicli a large 
hole Is bored and filled with a plug of gold or other substance. 

It has been shewn that the seat of the Siamese GoTemment 
did not reach the sea until A. D. 757, at which time it still 
retained nominal if not actual possession of Lanchang. But the 
time occupied by the son of Marong Mah awangsa of Keddah in 
reaching his destination, independent of its locality differing entirely 
from that of tbe embouchure of the Me Nam, would be sufficient 
to warrant a rejection of the claim by the dynasty of the above 
Baja to relationship with the kings of Siam. 

There is nothing however improbable in the supposition that 
some of the Kings of Siam were of Indian extraction, since a 
conformity in religion would always have furnished a ready 
passport to the more intelligent and aspiring native of Hindostan. 

I can only conclude therefore that the Prince alluded to settled 
on the W. coast of the Gulf of Siam, where perhaps the then 
rulers of the Me Nam really had not yet fully established their 
power and were glad to give encouragement to settlers more 
civilised than themselves. Marsden in his History of Achin 
acquaints us that in A. D. 1539 an expedition had returned from 
Siam to Achin. But it may only have been an attack on some 
southern outport. 

Mr Crawfurd in his account of his Embassy to Siam acquaints 
us that the first King of Siam was named T,haa Uthong because 
gold sprung up under his feet wherever he went. 

This title seems to be merely figurative of the march of 
improvement and increase of wealth under a wise Prince, for 
this Tjhaa Uthong was a foreigner. 

A Priest of Siam informed me that he came from Koseennarai 
which is the Coosi-nagar of India. 

It appeared to me at first that Ligor might have been the site 
indicated by our Keddah author, as it best agrees with his 
description. If this was the case the invading colony must have 
seized on that country by force of arms, which indeed is implied 
by the narrative. But if Siamese sway then extended so far, it is 
not likely that it should have quietly acquiesced in the usurpation. 

The probability is that the colony of Keddah having gradually 
grown into importance, the Siamese Government invited it to send 
one of its chiefs to rule over either Ligor or some other province 
in its vicinity. 

But Ligor was at one period an independent principality, and I 
find in a history of it in the Siamese language which I got from a 
Ligorian that in its palmy days it included under its rule all of the 
provinces now forming the Lower provinces of Siam and of Ligor, 
with the exception of Kedah, which had not been ihen colonized. 

The colony which settled Ligor came, it is described, from 
Mahivan Awadi or Hoagsawadi, meaning Pegu, and the leader 
assumed the borrowed title of Tri Tliammasok-karat— the famous 
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Bliaromasoka Rajali of India, so tliat Biiddbism then prevailed 
in Pegii. Tbe li^rgest portion of the history however is confouoded 
with that of Indian Rajahs, and as it affords no dates, the inquirer 
Is left to grope in the dark and to catch at any stray facts which 
chance may throw in his way, 

Pegu from its having been the most powerful empire lying 
betwixt the Gangetic provinces, and the Laos countries down to 
the gulf of Siam— at the period of the third Buddhist convocation 
in India as before alluded to — and from its being apparently the 
first depository of the Buddhist religion upon the Indo-Chinese 
continent, doubtless became a focus from whence that religion 
spread further to the East. 

We cannot feel any surprise therefore at the antiquity, indefinite 
as it is, which is claimed for Ligor — for Pegu coiilcl not have been 
long supreme over the whole of Tennasserim before she would 
have penetrated to the opposite side of the Peninsula. 

That Ligor was colonized from Pegu may also be infeired from 
its being stated in the history of the former that Sinriha Rajah, a 
brother of Hongsa, king of Awadi, came by the king's order to 
Ligor to erect a Chetee or Buddhist Pagoda there, and that he was 
greatly disappointed when he found that some strangers had arrived 
by sea and had already constructed a temple. These stranger 
came from Lanka or Ceylon and were headed by a priest named 
by tlie Siamese Nai Hong Sang Chon. The prince, however, built 
the Phihan Loang or Great Pagoda, which is still standing at 
Ligor, for the centre of the spire of which, he had brought an iron 
jot or rod of fifteen cubits long. 

Ligor was invaded and subdued by the Siamese under one of 
their kings Thaa Uthong already mentioned. Siamese have in- 
formed me that he came from Mii-ung Fang near Laos, 

The Ligor liistory fixes their conquest at a period of 30 years 
after the arrival of the colony under Tiiammasook-ka-rajah. But 
we have no positive data by which to set down the date of this 
last event. At any rate it was long prior to the period of the 
Keddah emig^ratioix just described — and it is not likely that any 
colony from Keddah would have ventured hostilely into the Ligor 
territory when its Rajahs were in the zenith of their power. 
Hence the Keddah chief must have been invited to take the 
government if he really went to Ligor. 

If the Keddah annalist has indulged so gratuitously in both 
synchronical inconsistencies, and palpable anachronisms, the 
Siamese historian of Ligor has not scrupled to identify the latter 
country with a lai ge portion of India. 

I have found it impossible to hit the exact point from which 
the real history of Ligor sets out, and even where it appeal's to 
do so, there are no dales to guide us, while the free use of Indian 
names of places, men, and things proves very perplexing. The 
first part of this history which is called Phra Pa-thom describes 
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various countries of India in which the religion of Buddha 
ioerished; expeditions to Lanka or Ceylon, and to Hat Sai Theo 
or the Diamond Lands, which I suppose to mean that part of the 
Kalinga Coast where a Buddhist temple is said to have stood, 
but which was destroyed or lercodelled, tor the purpose of inflict- 
ing humanity with the abomination of Jagganath. It would be of 
course beyond the scope of my present subject were I to follow out 
this history from the beginning, so I will proceed to make extracts 
of such portions as clearly apply to Ligor. 1 may however 
mention that the first part of the history seems chiefly to have 
reference to events which happened during the reign of the 
renowned Buddhist King of India Dhammasoka Bajah, or sim- 
ply Asoko. 

Thei’e was a There or Priest of superior sanctity named Phra 
P,hutthi Mon Thiyan who came to Hatsaikeo (intended to mean 
Ligor) in a ship from the island of Lanka or Ceylon, bringing with 
him a Pho-thang or golden pipul tree, (meaning a grand pipul 
tree) which he planted towards the north but concealed the spot. 

Afterwards came another vessel from Lanka to Lakkan or 
Ligor, but it ran on shore there. The commander received 
assistance from the Rajah whose name was Thammasoka-raat, 
and who had not lonu- before led a colony there from 
It must be borne in mind that the present Rajahs claim, although 
but provincial governors, the title of Thamniasokaraat or Rajah 
and that with this assumption their annals set out. This com- 
mander, who was called by the Siamese ISTai Kong Sang Cham, 
built before he went away a Cheti and a P,hihan or vipar in honor 
of Buddha. 

I am led to believe that this passage refers to Ligor for the 
following reasons. — By Awadi and Hongsa-wadi or Humzawadi 

the sacred Goose City^' is understood Pegu by the Siamese of 
the present day. Lakhan or Nukhan are names now also applied 
by them to Ligor, and Tri or Si Thammaraat or Thamasakkaraat 
are equivalent titles which have been enjt>yed by the Rajahs of 
Ligor up to the present day. 

Not long after this event, observes the annalist, Siwichai Rajah 
a brother of the King of Hongsa or Pegu, arrived at Lakhsn 
accompanied by an ambassador sent by the king of that country 
with the intention of erecting a Cheti. The Phihan is a Wiharo 
monastery and the Cheti, is a Chaittya or relic Pagoda. 

The envoy brought with him a spire of copper. He was 
however much disappointed when he found that Ligor had been 
already decorated with temples as it lessened the merit which he 
had hoped to derive from iiis pious journey. Hence it would 
appear that Pegu had become a Buddhist country before the 
Siamese race had reached the sea. 

These Peguans however constructed two temples surpas4ng 
by far in height and splendour those already built. One, the Cheti 
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was siirmoiiBted with the elegant copper spire and capped hj an 
umbrella shaped ornament, and the Prince of Pegu bestowed 
upon it the name of the Phra Cheti. The other was called 
Phihan Lo«ung or principal Image temple* The Cheti was 
twenty-four waa (or 132 feet) in height. 

This Phihan Lo-ung is yet extant at Ligor, along with many 
others, and although there are inscriptions it is said in or on some 
of them, I have not as yet been so fortunate as to get copies, at 
which no one w'ho has had intercourse with the Siamese, will feel 
surprised. 

Thammasokkaraat professes to have occupied with his colony a 
desert country, but the Roll of Provinces or Districts, which by the 
same work, came under his rule would evince that if he did go 
there uninvited, he took possession by force of arms of an extensive 
and populous tract of country stretching to Calantan on the south, 
to Chaiya and Mergui on the north and N. west and to Junk- 
ceylon and the coast on the west. These Provinces have been 
named already. They probably acknowledged before the new 
colony arrived, the authority of Pegu, at least those districts south 
of Calantan. Dalung or Tha-lung is one of these; it is a small Pro- 
vince, the Bondelon of the maps. It lies betwixt the Provinces of 
Ligor and Song-khra or Sangora. It embraces the two upper 
basons of the lake of Sangora; the Thale-nae or Little sea'' of the 
Siamese. It is about two day's journey from the Keddah pass to 
Dalung, It never was, it appears, a place of much consequence* 
It is or lately was under the jurisdiction of Ligor and its present 
governor is a son of the late Rajah of that country. During the 
reign in Siam of the usurper Phriya Tak who had married a 
daughter of Theo-khaang lek the Prince with the iron chin,” a 
census was taken of the people of this province and it amounted 
to three thousand householders. This, allowing five inmates to 
a house, and including the locomotive part of the people, would 
give only sixteen or eighteen thousand in all. In 1880 however 
it furnished a quota of 2,000 men to assist in quelling the rising 
in Keddah. The people of Dalung like those of the Lower 
Provinces generally, are less fair complexioned, and considerably 
shorter in stature than the Siamese of the capital. The average 
height of eight men whom I measured was five feet 8 inches only. 
But the Siamese colony from Laos was now advancing towards 
the ocean and if Tha Uthang, or as some Siamese call him Phra 
Chau Uthang (both of which however are not names but titles 
appertaining to soverei^ in general,) King of Uthamma in 
Siam, was the first King of Siam, and held his court on the 
south frontier of north Laos, it is not quite convincing to be told 
that he made a dasli at Ligor before being in possession of the 
intervening space. The history says he came from T'thou- 
thaburi in upper Siam. The province of Fang near to the South 
frontier of North Laos has been also pointed out to me by the 
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Siamese as tlie site of his Government. Thoiitabmi is a name 
borrowed from India being Dantapuri. However this may be^ 
he^ heard of the new settlement at Ligor and sent ambassadors to 
Sri l^hammasokka to demand an acknowledgement of his vassal- 
age to Siam. The latter replied that he could not relinquish that 
which belonged to him of right, that he had come with all his 
people from Awadi to the place where he now lived and had 
named Lakhan (Nagara,) which he found a desert, that he alone 
had founded a city, and settled and cultivated the surrounding 
country, and had adorned his capital with Buddhist fanes. It 
was impossible therefore for him to comply with the demand of 
Tha Uthang. We have here a plain acknowledgement of the 
Siamese that this was their fii*st attempt to acquire power South 
at least of the province adjoining on the North that of Chaiya, 

When the king received this reply he assembled an army of 
six hundred thousand men (if one or perhaps rather two or three 
cyphers be lopped off it may be nearer to the truth.) 

At the end of seven days he set out on his march taking care 
to send scouts on before. 

When the prince of Ligor heard of this movement he prepared 
for defence. 

The hostile armies soon after engaged on the frontier of Lakhan 
and the slaughter on both sides was great. In the meantime 
the contending kings reflected that all this effusion of blood was 
merely for the gratification of their personal feelings, and must 
therefore be obnoxious to Buddha. Tha Uthang therefore sent 
a herald to the camp of his adversary suggesting a parley at a 
spot mid-way betwixt the two encampments. 

Indra perceiving that his aid would be required for the adjust- 
ment of affairs, sent down P^hetsalukan who in one night sculp- 
tured and erected under a canopy in the plain, a marble Sirone. 

Tha Uthang was on the morrow already seated on this throne, 
when the Ligorian arrived. The latter saluted the king of Siam 
and began to ascend the steps of the throne, in order to take his 
seat beside the king, but in doing so, his tiara fell to the ground 
from off his head. The soldiers replaced it— -and Tha Uthang 
proffered his hand to assist him in mounting. But he had scarcely 
got seated when his crown again fell down. These accidental 
circumstances were considered by Thammasokka as ominous and 
convinced him that he was destined to submit to the supremacy of 
Siam. The boundaries were then fixed betwixt Siam and Lakhan. 
The prince of the latter country then addressing the king said, 
your majesty may command my services, but as you are young 
and I am old and infirm, you cannot expect that I should person- 
ally attend at your capital. My successors however will pay you 
that homage, as a tributary. A treaty having on these prelimi- 
naries been concluded and sealed the forces separated and returned 
to their respective homes. 
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Chiavit {Lord of Life), the Emperor in his Court at Bankokj I 
must elbow down like that Secretary of mine — pointing to a 
Siamese who was squatted with his feet under him and his elbows 
resting on the floor, his body being inclined at a very acute angle 
with it. 

Amongst the divisions formerly annexed and still appertainioo* 
to the government of that province, Dalung or Thalung Chaiya, 
the northern frontier province, was and is now the key from the 
gulf of Siam to Junk-ceylon. 

According to the Malayan annals the Siamese race had penetrated 
to the extremity of the Malayan Peninsula before the first Malayan 
colony from Menangkabow in Sumatra settled and built the city 
of Singhapura on that continent. It may have been about 150 
years before the arrival of that colony, but we have no fixed data 
to go upon. 

Now the Siamese, we may readily suppose, would not advance 
so far and yet leave unsubdued, countries in their rear. Ligor it 
would hence appear was a Siamese province in A. D. 1010 at the 
least, a date certainly anterior by 174 years to the colonizing of 
Keddah by Marong Mahawangsa. 

The Siamese affirm that a large portion of the coast of Tennas- 
serim was once subject to Ligor while the last was still independent, 
which is rendered probable by the Ligorians and Peguers being 
of the same race and country. 

Whatever were the original relations which existed betwixt 
Siam and Keddab, it has been sufficiently proved by our author 
that from the period at the least of Rajah Bersiyang’s disappearance, 
or perhaps rather from the date of his consort and Mantri’s letters 
to the king of Siam, the chiefs or Rajahs of Keddah fell under the 
sway of that empire, and I find it ordained in the Undang Undang 
or written laws of Keddah, purporting to be merely an adaptation 
of the ancient laws of the Malays to that country, as follows:-— 

),pj iiii ^I.S iif-'b'i ^1; 

(Jj 

^1*3! 

^3^ SjX/o 

jjU fy! 

h^jiyS- t/y !y lA-tr* ^ 

^)Il} ^ 

*^This isthe address of the letter which the Keddah Rajah is to use 
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when lie sends the golden and silver flowers to the Benua SiamJ^ 
^^This letter in all humility from Apiarati Songhram Ram- 
^^pakdi Sri Sultan Mahomed Rana (or Ratan), Raja Budin 
^^Tersiirin Tirwirwangsa Piya^Phriya or P^hraya) Chrai Burl, 


Pinahoa Chau Tan Chau P,hiya Sri Tamrat Dechak Jadi- 
amat Tiryahat Ruttun Rajah Kos-tabadi Ampi Piri Berakurm- 
^^nahoa Chau Piya Paklang.’^ 

The Siamese or rather Bali words here are mostly so corrupted 
that I shall not try to translate the whole. I have submissively 
agreed with Aloang Wisat Pakdi Paduka Sri Maha-rajah Alo-ang 
Blat and Aloang Pipet Sumbadi Sri-sittiya Makota Aloang 
Yokkabat Lankapi and fixed on an Orang Kaya to convey the 
gold and silver flowers to Siam and their accompaniments to be 
submitted humbly below (the feet of) Long Tuli Parbat Somdet 
Barom bopat Pra-puti Cnau-yo-hoa who owns the golden palace 
and the white elephant, and the Nim elephant, according to the 
insuetude of the slaves of the King Kakanta Serna 
The Keddah Rajah is writing it is supposed to the P,hra 
Khlang who is one of the chief ministers at Bankok. He styles 
himself Piya (or Phraya) of Chrai Buri, the country of Chrai 
or Trai, while he calls the P,hra K,hlang a Chau P,hraya. 

The Chau P,hraya take precedence at court, of those of the same 
rank or title who reside at a distance. But the title of Chau 
must be distinguished from Ohaau which appertains to royalty, 
and its ramifications, although it is used also when describing a 
people collectively — thus Chau Thai the Siamese, Chau Phama the 
Barmans. The governors of the Miiang Ek or first class have 
the rank of a Chau P,hraya, of which there were at least eleven. 
I believe that although Ligor is a Miiang Ek, the present Rajah 
who succeeded to his father will not obtain the rank until his 
probation has ended favorably. 

Pfiraya is a title bestowed on governors of the M'&ang Ths 
(d5) or second class of provinces; and it is also given to first class 
envoys to foreign courts and to various other public officers.’*^ 

In this letter the customary gold and silver flowers, which may 
have ranged In value from one to ten thousand dollars, are 
requested to be humbly laid at the feet of Lo-ang tuli perhat 
somdet barom bopit Pra-puti chau yo hoa, the emperor of Siam. 

The gold and silver flovrers were only the fixed and periodical 
maiks of provincial subjection. Keddah was at ail times liable 
to much more grievous acts of servitude. She was always liable 
to be called upon for a quota of troops to assist the Siamese court 
in its wars with its neighbours and to keep up gi*anarie8 and give 
grain, and other supplies, boats and other articles to Siamese 
amies acting to the southward, and its Rajahs were liable to be 


^ I beg to refer tbe reader to my paper on the government of Siam” published 
in the T. E. A, S. No. VXI 1831-im 
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called to court at a moment^s warning as might suit the caprice or 
avarice of the court. 

The following is the style in which the Eajah of Keddah will 
address the Rajah of Ligor: 

fh 

di jitd Csj^, i^jy^y iy^y 

^.U' bjyo SyM,^ Xxiy^ 

«ol^ y^'^ Csj^ 

*^This letter is from Upiya Rati Songkram Ram Pak di sri Sul- 
^^tan Mahomed Rutan Raja Budin Tirsurin Tirwir Wangsa P%e3& 
Ck7m Bun. (The Piya of Keddah.) 

To 

Tan Chau Piya sri Tomsakrat J adi dechochaikamhi Surya 
tubdi ampi piri brakram^ Paho Chau Piya Ligor. (The Rajah 
of Ligor) Sri Dharmoat &c. The remainder consists of a request 
that the gold and silver flowei*s &c may be transmitted to Siam. 

But I think that if it be taken into consideration that the com- 
piler of the Marong Mahawangsa was a Mussulman, and therefore 
interested in concealing any facts proving the vassalage of Keddah 
to Siam, it may be reasonably concluded that the son of Rajah 
Photisat went to the Eastern coast of the Peninsula on the invita- 
tion or with the connivance of the Siamese, and immediately 
became more directly subject to the court of Ayudia, than Keddah 
had already been, this last being held by its governors or Rajabs 
under a feudatory tenure. That they possessed now but a dele- 
gated power is sufficiently evident from the acknowledged fact 
that each successive Rajah could only exercise legitimate authority 
after he had been formally installed by a direct precept and 
proclamation by the Siamese court. 

The border of Keddah alluded to was the north one and probably 
at near Purlis when the present route approaches the sea. 

Sala means in Siansese, as derived from the Bali, a hall. From 
the place so called, came the name of the present stream called 
Sungei Sala, which winds through the grassy plains of Keddah. 

I penetrated in my boat near to the alleged site and reached it by 
a circuitous path through high grass with the thermometer at 90^. 
There was no vestige here of any buildings, but on returning I 
found on the top of Bukit Choras, a hill of moderate elevation, 
which almost overhangs the stream, the ruins of several square 
buildings which I believe to have been temples. They had been 
excavated by the Malays, and probably so to obtain the large 
bricks and blocks of lateritic rock of which they have been built. 
Sala or Mangwe Sala lay at some distance from the shore but 
appeal’s to be much farther inland than at the period we are 
describing. This Sala was not quite upon the sea beach for 
Kalakom, varied his entertainment of the Keddah Bajali by 
taking him to the sea shore/’ 
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The river which now goes by the name of Qualla Muda* is 
stated to have flowed into the sea for several miles at right angles 
nearly to its present course. The account is quite correct, for the 
old not altogether empty channel still remains. I will allude 
Seator to tfe facts here related. There is yet left a passage wide 
Teo enough for boats The positive dependence of the 
TCofldah ^Raiahs on the kingdom of Siam is here clearly display- 
S in 1 relS conduct of tfe Siamese general Kalakom and the 
Rajah Phra Ong Maha Photisat. 

• It is a curious cotocidence that Qualla is an African appeHation for the em- 
bouclionre of a mer. 
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THE ISLAND OF LOMBOK.^ 

By H. Zollinger, Esq, 

VI, Bsligion, Manners, Languages, Literature to 
Sec. 1. Of the ‘Religion. 

We should perhaps say the reli^ons’^ of the inhabitants of 
Lombok, seeing that the rulers are Hindus and their subjects the 
Sassaks are none of them Mahomedans. 

The Sassaks are not very zealous Mahomedans, and at all events 
are much less fanatical than their neighbours on the island of Sum- 
bawa. This arises perhaps from Mahomedanism not having struck 
its root deeply, from the small number of priests, particularly hadjis, 
who are found on the island, and lastly from the Balinese being 
very tolerant, and never obstructing their subjects in their religion. 

Very far from Mahomedanism making any progress on 
Lombok, it is on tbe contrary the religion of the Balinese which 
gains proselytes, and that for two reasons. 

A Sassak who becomes a Hindu enjoys the same privileges as 
the Balinese. His possessions are free from taxation. Again, 
all Sassak girls who have been seized and purchased by Balinese 
become with their children Balinese, as we have mentioned in the 
preceding chapter. Hence it often happens that the whole family 
embraces the Balinese religion, and so it is constantly gaining 
some believers. Mr K. says that the contrary never'occurs, that 
is, he does not know an instance of a Balinese having become a 
Mahomedan. 

The Sassaks no longer know w'hen and in what manner their 
forefathers became Mahomedans. It appears to me probable that 
the first Mahomedans of Lombok came from Sumbawa and 
gradually converted the inhabitants of Lombok, or that this was 
effected by Bugis who resorted directly from Celebes as commer- 
cial apostles. In any event the conversion|appears to have taken 
place in a peaceable manner, and not by arms. 

The religion of the Balinese on Lombok is entirely the same as 
that of the inhabitants of Bali. The worship, the temples, the 
calendar, the year, the months and their names, are all the same as 
on Bali. I have thus litde to tell that has not already been said 
by Crawfurd, or in my article on Bali in the T. voor N. I., or in 
that of Melviil in the Moniteur des Indes, And as Mr Frederich 
has been for some time on Bali with the special object of studying 
the political and religious institutions of that island, we may expect 
much more careful and complete information than all that I could 
give here. I shall therefore only speak of some matters which 
relate in a peculiar manner to the institutions of the Balinese on 
Lombok, 

^ Continued horn p. au. 
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Four castes are known on Lombok, Bralimans, Sliatrias, Wasi- 
yas and Siidras. The first are divided into or priests, who 
perform the religious services, and Dewas or descendants of 
priests, who do not perform any service. The first idd on Lombok 
is called Pedanda. The gustis are of the Sliatria caste. To the 
third caste, that of the Wasiyas, belong the traders, the makers of 
weapons, and the goldsmiths (or tuMng ^ydndL) These two castes 
(shatrias and wasiyas) begin to mingle so much on Lombok that 
scarcely any distinction is now made between them. This perhaps 
ai'ises in part fi'om the Rajas being, like those of Karang Asseiii 
and Baleliog (in Bali), derived' from the Wasiyas caste. The 
cultivators, slaves &:c. form the caste of Sudras. This caste is less 
numerous on Lombok than elsewhere, a circumstance which the 
history of the government of Lombok readily explains. 

The castes may not intermix, 'with the above mentioned excep- 
tion. The young Raja of Mataram, for example, wished to 
marry a daughter of the first dewa, Dewa Anum. To enable this 
marriage to be effected, it was necessary for the Dewa Anum to 
renounce his daughter, and drive her from his house, proclaiming 
that she was a wicked daughter. Not till then could the Raja 
unite himself wdth her. In consequence she now enjoys all the 
honours due to the wife of a king, but she has lost all the rights 
and honours of a dewa^s daughter. 

The Balinese of Lombok burn their dead. This is accompanied 
by very many ceremonies, which cost incredible s-ums of money. 
The poor, for this reason, often buiy their dead, but always so 
that they can recover the bones should i< ever happen that they 
can gather together enough of money to meet the expences of a 
cremation. The rich after death are embalmed, because months 
and even years often elapse before they are burned. 

On Lombok wives may sufier themselves to be burned after the 
death of iheir husbands. They are not compelled to do so. Such 
an event very seldom occurs, and during my stay there was only 
a single widow who allowed herself to be krised. They have the 
choice of allowing themselves to be burned, or krised. The first 
is the more rare. The wives of the Rajas however must suffer 
themselves to be burned. When a Raja dies some women are 
always burned, even should they be but slaves. The wives of the 
priests never kill themselves. Having been present at one of 
these horrid spectacles I shall relate how it was conducted. 

The gusti who died at Ampanan, left three wives. One of 
them resolved to let herself be krised in honor of him, and that 
against the will of all on both sides of her family. The woman 
w as still young and beautiful ; she had no children. They told me 
that a woman who, under such Gircumstances, suffered herself to be 
killed, had Indeed loved her husband. She intended to accompany 
him on his long journey to the gods, and she hoped to be his 
favorite in I he other world. 
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The day after the death of the gnsti his wife took many baths; 
she was clothed in the richest manner; she passed the day with 
relatives and friends, drinking, chewing sirih and praying. 
About the middle of the space before the house they had erected 
two scalFoidings or platforms of bambu of the length of a roan, and 
three feet above the ground. Under these they had dug a small 
pit to receive the water and the blood that should flow. In a 
small house at one side and opposite these frame works were tw’o 
others entirely similar. This house was immediately behind the 
hali-balu 

At four o’clock in the afternoon men brought out the body of 
the gusti wrapped in fine linen, and placed it on the left of the 
t\vo central platforms, A priest of Mataram removed the cloth 
from the body while young persons hastened to cover the private 
parts of the dead with their hands. They threw much water over 
the corpse, washed it, combed the hair, and covered the whole 
body with champ^kk and k^nang^ flowers. They then brought 
a white net. The priest took a silver cup filled with holy water 
(called cho7') on which he strewed flowers. He first sprinkled 
the deceased with this water, and then poured it through the net 
on the body, which he blessed, praying, singing, and making 
various mystical and symbolical motions. He afterwards powder- 
ed the body with flour of coloured rice and chopped flowers, and 
placed it on dry mats. 

Women br ought out the wdfe of the gusti on their crossed arms. 
She was clothed with a piece of white linen only. Her hair was 
crowned with flowers of the Chrysanthenium Indiciim. She was 
quiet, and betrayed neither fear nor regret. She placed herself 
standing before the body of her husband, raised her arms on high, 
and made a prayer in silence. Women approached her and pre- 
sented to her small bouquets of kembang spatu, and other 
flowers. She took them one by one and placed them between the 
fingers of her hands raised above her head. On this the women 
tooK them away and dried them. On receiving and giving back 
each bouquet the wife of the gusti turned a little to the right, so 
that when she had received the whole she had turned quite round. 
She prayed anew in silence, went to the corpse of her husband, 
kissed it on the head, the breast, below the navel, the knees, the 
feet, and returned to her place. They took off her rings. She 
crossed her arms on her breast. Two women took her by the 
arms. Her brother (this time a brother by adoption) placed him- 
self before her, and asked her with a soft voice if she was deter- 
mined to die, and when she gave a sign of assent with her head, 
he asked her forgiveness for being oHiged to kill her. At once 
he seized his kris and stabbed her on the left side of the breasr, 
but not very deeply, so that she remained standing. He then 
threw his kris down and ran off. A man of consideration ap- 
proached her, and buried his kris to the hilt in the breast of the 
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Hiifortunate woman, who sunk do^ini at once without a cry. The 
women placed her on a mat, and sought, by rolling and pressure, 
to cause the blood to flow as quickly as possible. The victim being 
not yet dead, she was stabbed again with a kris between the 
shoulders. They then laid her on the second platform near her 
husband. The same ceremonies that had taken place for him now 
began for the wife. When all was ended, both bodies were cover- 
ed with resin and cosmetic stuffs, enveloped in white linen, and 
placed in the small side house on the platforms. There they 
remain until the lime arrives for their being burned together- 

It is always a near relation who gives the first wound with the 
kris, but never father or son. Sometimes dreadful spectacles 
occur; such was one at which Mr K. was present. The woman 
had received eight kris stabs, and was yet quite sensible. At last 
she screamed out, impelled by the dreadful pain, ^^Criiel wretches, 
are you not able to give me a stab that will kill me!^^ A gusti, 
who stood behind her, on this pierced her through and through 
with his kris. 

The native spectators, whom I had around me, saw in this 
slaughter which took place before our eyes, nothing shocking- 
They laughed and talked as if it was nothing. The man who had 
given the three last stabs wiped his kris, and restored it to its place, 
in as cold blooded a manner as a butcher would have done after 
slaughtering an animal. 

Only the wives of the more considerable personages of the land 
allow themselves to be burned, because tliis is attended with much 
more expence than krising. They then make a very higli platform 
ot bambu. The woman ascends after many ceremonies, and when 
the fire is at its greatest heat. She then springs from above into 
tlie middle of the flames. Mr K. thinks that they do not suffer 
much because during the leap they are stifled ; and at all events 
the fire, strengthened by fragrant resins, is so fierce that death must 
speedily ensue. 

I have already said that the Balinese are very tolerant. They 
hinder neither Mahomedans, nor Chinese, nor Europeans in the 
full exercise of their respective religions. The Raja of Matai-am, 
however, has sent away the English Missionaries, w^ho wished to 
establish themselves on the island. This he has probably done at 
Ibe instigation of Christians themselves, as I have been told. 

While I was on Lombok they were making every preparation 
for a great feast This feast, called ^fKaria Dewa Yagna,'' is 
given in honour of all the gods of the Balinese, at very irregular 
Hitervais, — ^for example, once in 20, or 50, or 80 years. The Idas 
determine the period of the feast The preparations were indeed 
extraordinary for such a small country as Lombok. The feast 
must last 49 days, of which the last 15 are the great feast-days. 
Unfortunately I was nc>t able to remain, but was obliged to depart 
two days before the festival properly so called. They built an 
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entirely new town where the great ceremonies 'were to be performed. 
The rajas^ gustis, Idas &c, had each their house there. They 
made images of all kinds and sizes, in pasteboard and w^ood. On 
the last day of the feast they bring them in grand procession to the 
sea shore, and cast them into the sea under a salute of cannons and 
muskets and the noise of an infernal music. Every one receives 
and bestows presents, and above all the priests. They do nothing 
but dance, eat, drink and look at the wayangs. Every one speeds 
to the town of festivity and its envii ons. The Rajas had before- 
hand forbidden any cattle, poultry or other animals to be sold to 
the shipping from fear that during the feast want might be felt. 
Mr K. told me that the feast would cost the Rajas more than 
150,000 florins, and that they w^ould consume more than 30 piculs 
of gunpowder for the salutes during the processions. The number 
of animals that would require to be slaughtered to serve as ofler- 
ings, and afterwards as food for the priests and the assistants, is 
almost incredible. The first offering of all is the rhinoceros which 
the Baja had received from the Government. This animal was 
killed the day after its arrival. They may not at these celebrations 
make any use of offerings of the flesh of an animal that has died 
a natural death. And because the first rhinoceros which was sent 
died soon after his arrival, the second one was killed immediately, 
lest the same event should recur. When the feast is ended they 
burn the town, which is only built for it. 

Sect. 2. Languages a7id Literature^ 

There are two languages on Lombok, that of the Sassaks and 
that of the Balinese. They have almost nothing in common. A 
Balinese cannot understand a Sassak, and vice versa. There are 
however many persons who speak both tongues, and the Sassak 
chiefs in particular, almost all speak Balinese. Little Malay is spoken 
on Lombok. It is principally the Europeans, Chinese and Bugis 
who use this language. Amongst the Balinese and Sassaks there 
are few persons who can speak good Malay. The rajahs speak 
and understand it a little, and so do some other nobles of the 
country, such as gusti gede Raji, the paclenda and his son, the 
pembakkel Nursiman, and the pembakkel Wierak at Ampanan. 

The Sassak language has many words which are to be found in 
the Malay and .Javanese, but it is probable that it has most agree- 
ment with the languages of Bima and Sumbawa. I shall annex 
a list of Sassak words to this article, which will be sufficient to 
show with which of the languages of the Archipelago it has the 
most relations.* When the Sassaks write they use Javanese 
characters, modified like those which are used for the Balinese. 
The Sassak chiefs only can read and write. The great mass of the 
population can do neither. 

The Sassak language has also some peculiar expressions of 

® This vocabulary is too long for insertion here, but we shall give an ample 
view of the Sassak language 0 !i a future occasion.— En. 
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respect and submission, which an inferior uses when he addresses 
a superior, but it does not consist of two or three dialects like the 
Javanese and Balinese. 

The Sassaks have no original or national literature. They 
possess some works written on iontar leaves, in the BalLJawa 
language (see below) and in the character of these languages. 
They are historical or romantic books, translated from the Malay 
or Arabic. The Ilinga?ii$ is the largest and most widely circulated. 
There are also the Jabalkap or the history of the Mni?' Mamzah^ 
the Lahankara^ the Surutiy the Tapsir^ the Jatie Sokara and the 
history of Matzt Moha. The books are rather scarce, and as 
difficult to procure as those of the Balinese. 

The Balinese on Lombok, speak precisely the same language 
as that of Bali. On Lombok they call the high Bali ^^Bali Jawa°% 
probably because it has more agreement with the high Javanese, 
than the common Bali, at least those gentlemen of Java who 
could speak the Javanese, assert that they could understand more 
of it when the Balinese spoke the high language, than that of the 
people. A third language, the Kawi, the sacred language of the 
country, is not spoken. The nobles and priests only can read and 
%vrite it. 

I cannot here enter into more particulars. The studies, which 
are at present being prosecuted on Bali, must lead to a thorougli 
knowledge of the language of Bali and its dialecis, as well 
as that of the Kawi, which undoubtedly is more diffused and better 
understood amongst the priests of Bali, than amongst the learned 
Javanese. Nearly all Balinese can read and write their language, 
even the people of the lowest condition, as well as the greater 
part of the women. Tlie characters differ little from those of the 
Javanese. There are some more, which are not known on Java, 
and which appear originally to belong to the Kawi character. 

Books are in great number, but an entire work is seldom to be 
obtained. It is very difficult for a stranger to procure these books. 
Tills arises principally from the belief^ that they ought not to be 
sold, because by doing so people would bring upon themselves 
sickness and other misfortunes. They are rarely gi ven in a present, 
because it is difficult and expensive to acquire them. Finally it 
does not happen frequently that a stranger can remain lor g enough 
on the island to procure transcripts to be made during his residence. 
Besides, the persons "who can write best, such as the nobles and 
priests, are seldom copyists, not even for money. 

The literature of the Balinese of Lombok is naturally the same, 
as on Bali. I may notice regarding this : 

1st. The original literature of the country, or that whicli, 
although introduced from abroad, is so connected with the religion 
and the institutions of the country, that it must certainly be con- 
sidered national. We have here, in the first place, books on the 
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myiliology, tlie liistoiy, and the religious institutions which were 
probably^’first written in the Kawi, but of which at present trans- 
lations exist in the Bali-Jawa. They date from a time, when all 
the elements of a work, whether it was taken from the mythology 
and religion, or from the history and ethics, were blended into one, 
because they bad only one source, and one and the same aim. 

These works are. — The Ramayana, Bratayudha, Aijima Sastra 
or Wiwaha, Semara Babana, Semara Sentaka, Sastra Manuwa, 
Agama, Adigama, Purwadigaraa, Bewagama, Slonkantar agama, 
Sarasa inuschaya, Utara kanda, Wierata, Buita kalabaya. 

I have not "been able to ascertain, if the Maismarie, Tatiia, 
Satmagama and Gamya gamana, four works of which Raffles 
speaks in his history of Java, are found on Lombok. 

In writing these names I follow the pronunciation of the Bali- 
nese on Lombok. We must here mention the numerous Mantras, 
or more accurately the incantations of the Mantras, that is of 
conjurors or exorcists of evil spirits in case of sickness, war or other 
calamaties. 

We have further the books of a legal character, such as the 
Kertas and Bassoaras, of which we have already spoken. Lastly 
they Iiave books of a purely poetical nature. They are, like the 
foregoing, in common Bali. They are chiefly collections of Pan- 
tons, called gaguritan on Bali. 

I have made enquiry if there are hooks on the history of Bali, 
of Lombok, or of the conquest of the last named island. They 
have always answered me in tlie negative. We now know how- 
ever, that such works exist, at least on Bali. 

2ud. The literature of foreign origin. It is very recent, com- 
pared with that which derives its origin from the Kawi; the books 
which belong to this literature are translations of Malay, Arabic 
or Javanese works, and mostly written in the common language 
or hw-BalL Their character is either historical, as in the Uheri* 
tera deri paJa Achmad, deH raja Mengatahan, dsri Tussop^ and 
tlie Malat Kediri kc; or it is poetical, under three different forms, 
tliat is under the dramatic form for the Wayang, as the Uehapan 
Pntriy the ZIckapan Malat &c; that of the Kaiirtan, that is to 
say, under the form of an epic or of a romance, as the KawHan 
Medain^ the Binganis &e; and that of the Gaguritan^ the pan- 
tons mentioned above. The original literature undoubtedly possesses 
dramatic sketches, of which the subjects have been drawn from 
tbe great epic of the Kawi. We must place in this division of the 
Bali literature the Warige and the Tokuira, calenders, which 
doubtless consist of the specification of lucky and unlucky days, 
the months, and years, and other similar subjects. 

Sbc. 3. Borne remarhe on the usages and manmrs of 
the country. 

In the introduction to my sketch I have remarked that the 
houses on Lombok are built in the same manner as on Bali. The 
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Sassaks at present build like tlie Balinese, and they also divide 
their kampongs into square compartments, surrounded by a liigli 
wall of clay dried in the sun. There are not so many houses of 
clay to be seen in Sassak kampongs as in those of Balinese, Tiie 
Sassaks build almost wholly with bambu. I have not seen a single 
missigit (mosque) on Lombok. This further shows, that the Ma- 
liomedans of Lombok are not very ardent students of their creed. 
Whether the Sassaks have always built their kampongs as at 
present, or whether they have learned that from the Balinese, will 
be difficult to determine. 

The Balinese dress on Lombok in the same manner as on Bali, 
and the Sassaks nearly in the same way. For example, although 
Maliomedans, they have uncovered heads. The Sassak women 
differ a little in their dress from the Balinese. In the first place 
they do not bind up their hair with a piece of white cloth, like 
the Balinese, but go bareheaded like the men. Some wear a short 
hajii like the women of Sambawa and Makassar, others have the 
bosom naked, or covered with a sle^uhmg of a coarse stuft‘ strip- 
ed red and black in the length. The sarong is almost always of 
blue or black cloth- 

The food of the people of Lombok differs in nothing from tliat 
of the people of Java. The Balinese, who may not eat beef, 
substitute for it pork. Both races eat buftalo flesh, goat’s flesh, 
fish and poultry. 

What immediately strikes an European, on his arrival at Bali 
or Lombok, is the considerable use of liquors by the inhabitants 
of these islands and especially by the nobles and chiefs. Above 
all they use brandy in great quantity, besides beer, all kinds of 
wine, especially sweet wines and liqueurs. I have never seen one 
of the nobles of the country refuse any kind of liquor. All who 
declined it, were people of the lowest order, for instance the coolies 
of Loyok. Even when they had burning thirst, they would 
neither take wine nor brandy. The gentlemen of Bali and Lom- 
bok seldom become intoxicated, while they are much accustomed 
to use a great quantity. I have never seen a single person of these 
islands dead-drunk. European liquors are naturally too expen- 
sive to allow the great mass of the population to purchase 
often or in great quantity. Only the principal chiefs and rich 
people buy them from time to time and frequently even in very 
considerable quantities. However they^ would rather ask them 
from the Europeans, and use that which in this way costs them 
nothing. Whenever it is possible, they always carry away some 
bottles with tliem; and you cannot do them a greater favor than 
to give tliem from time to time some stores of liquor as a present. 
Opium is forbidden to them by the rajahs, as I have noticed. 

The public entertainments during the feast days are tlie same 
as those which take place on Java and Bali; wayangs and dunces 
accompanied with music, which wc all so well know. 
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Tlie anghlung is played there as on Bali and the western parts 
of Java. ' We find many male and female dancers by professioiij, 
for the most part slaves. But the dance is more national there 
than on Java. Every one can dance^ a*.d even men of the highest 
rank do not fear to amuse themselves with dancing. The son of 
the chief priest or fendada of the island is at present the best 
dancer in the country. The manners are very loose^ especially 
amongst the Balinese. A woman who is not married, can without 
any disgrace being attached to it, sleep wdth a man. But if she 
becomes pregnant, the man must take her for Ms wdfe or concu- 
bine. Syphilitic diseases , exist in direct relation with the number 
of public women on Lombok. The number of these last is very 
large. They are almost all slaves, and their masters are gustis 
or idas, and send them from time to time to Ampanan, to exercise 
their calling. They must pay half of their gains to their masters 
who frequently derive a very large income from this source, and 
at all events more large than honorable. 

It must be evident that there is no limit to the festivities and 
ceremonies on the occasion of a birth, marriage or death. But 
every one knows, that even on Java it is difficult, to ascertain all 
the usages and practices in fashion on such occasions. There are 
such superstitious or ridiculous ceremonies, that the natives them- 
selves are ashamed that a stranger should see them. It is still 
more difficult to obtain a correct description of what takes place 
here, and to know in what such usages, consist, and what they 
mean. Mr K. himself, who has been so many years upon the 
island, and who speaks their language so well, knows very little 
about this subject. It is apparent therefore that I could gain 
very little infoimation regarding the usages, feasts and ceremo- 
nies, during a two months’ residence and when I was obliged 
to communicate with the natives by means of interpreters. Tlie 
people of Lombok are neither more nor less superstitious, than 
all the other people of the Archipelago. It is the Rinjani especial- 
ly, which makes an impression on the people, on account of the 
bad spirits which reside upon it. My travelling companions for 
example told me not to shout upon the mountain, because the bad 
spirits would become irritated, and not to take any stones from 
the ground, because they would resent it and play us some bad 
trick. Whoever wishes to approach the Segara Anak must be 
blessed, fasting and have said his prayers, and be clothed in white. 
As they approach it, they must notice what appearance it presents 
to them. The more lengthened it appears to them, the longer 
time will they live. If it looms broad, they will quickly die. All 
these ideas^are found however over all the Archipelago, round the 
great volcanoes, and in spite of all modificatioiis which they have 
undergone, through time or local circumstances, they are all based 
upon the belief of a supernatiu’al and malevolent power which 
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causes and regulates the working of the smbterraneaii fire® No 
religion^ not even the Christian, -will root out these fixed ideas 
from this people. Impressive phenomena, like volcanic, sound 
louder than all reasonings in the ears of uncivilized and timid 
men. 
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By the Revd. J. Taylok Jones. 

On preTiORS occasions I have mtimated an intention of giving 
yon some account of the Budhist work, much venerated in Siam^ 
called Trai Phum» It is not an originai work, received among 
the immense collection of canonical Budhist books called Trai 
BkJoh^ (in Burman Bedegat)^ but a compilation Oaade under the 
following circumstances, as we learn from the introduction ro it 

In the Budhist era 2326, (A. D. 1784, 67 years ago), His 
Majesty, tlie grand-father of the present king of Siam, in the 
presence of his nobh'S and retinue proposed a series of questions 
to the Chief Hierarch, priests and learned men, some of which 
they were able to answer, and some they could not answer. 
Whereupon His Majesty gave directions to the chief priest and 
bis associates and to the scribes of the kingdom, to make examina- 
tion ol the sacred Pali records and the commentaries that had 
been written upon them, and compile a work upon the topics 
brought forward, making the treatise conform to the authorities 
consulted. Hence a convention was held by Phyd Phot Ghana 
thi bodi, Luang Siri wora Tvdhan, Luang Wichkm harichdf 
Luang Methd thi lodi, Nai^Somanat, Nai-Somhun Nai-^Matana^ 
Nai’-Mahdn, NakAt, 9 persons who had studied under the most 
eminent teachers, (whose names are given), and they devoted 
themselves to the examination of the various sacred books, among 
which were the following, viz: — • 

Sdrdthipani dika 

Winai, with its commentaries, 

Chatraak^ omanikai 

Loka panf dn 

Chakrawala thipani 

Panchatidikd 

Fanchak'ati 

Lokaya thipakasdn 

Sdra sangkaha sbthaka ku 

Sombin tha maha nithan ni batr 

Athas^lini 

Sa mbha wi ndta ni 

Loka sanf dn banyati. 

from which they extracted and disentangled the various topics and 
reduced them into t\m odAed^Loka winichaiy a hatha^ or 

Trai Phum,y i. e. account of the 3 Worlds. This has been done to 
awaken a deeper interest in the minds of all who may listen and 
cherish a reverent regard for the Budhist faith. 

So far the introduction; it bears on the face of it the 
of being a correct representation of Budhist views. 

The king by w^hom it was authorized was a zealous Budhist ; 
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tlie pei*soiis selected to accomplish the work were cliosen because 
of their supposed familiarity with Budhist records and were 
specially directed to examine those Records in the Bali or Budhist 
sacred language^ — all of which circumstances cannot but be looked 
upon as frima facie evidence that the work will treat of Budhism 
as it is and is found to be in its own Records — and^ therefore, reliable 
as a testimony in regard to the general sentiments of Budhisrs® 
Attention is called to these facts, because, to avoid the charges 
which are hence made against Budhism, the authority (not the 
authenticity) of this work is frequently denied by many of the 
shrewder Budhists in Siam. 


The work itself is then commenced by a formula of worship in 
the Bali language — the expression of a desire that the authors 
may be preserved from all harm while prosecuting their work. 
There is noticeable in it a peculiarity which characterizes all 
Budhist services, viz, the want of invocation or prayer, inasmuch 
as Budhists recognize no Being to whom such might be addressed 
with any hope of elFect. This formula expresses an act of defer- 
ence to Budh, his Law, (dherma) and the priesthood or confrater- 
nity (Sangka.) This act of deference is three-fold. — 1st with 
prostration of body, till the 5 members (head, 2 elbows and 2 
Knees) touch the ground — 2nd with utterance of language — 3rd 
with consent of the mind. All are meritorious, hut the second 
more so than both the others combined. The merit that emanates 
from such services is uniformly and necessarily followed by good 
fortune. Hence religious merit and good luck are essentially 
synonymous. 

In the utterance of language, the praises of the favor of Budh 
is made a prominent part. Budh is not a name given by parents 
&c., but one of condition. Any person or animal whose efforts 
are continuously directed to the accumulation of religious merit 
will be successful in those efforts, and that success wdll be manifest 
by a gradual rising in condition and knowledge through successive 
transmigrations, till the knowledge become nm^exml-Sappanyu 
JTdn, then the aspirant becomes necessarily Budh i. e. knowledge, 
or concretety, the Knowing One. At the same time all impure 
affections are .extinguished, and in this state all things are viewed 
with utter indifference — there is no love, no hatred, uo joy, no 
grief, &c. Those who have reached this state, are in it now, or will 
attain it hereafter, are stated to be more numerous than the sands 
of the mighty ocean. 

If any person will meditate upon and recount the fawr of any 
such Budh, the Tnerit of the act will preserve him from each of 
the 4 Great Hells for 100,000 Kalpm* 

Here a Bali quotation is introduced— "Let some mighty man liv^ 
a Kalpa— have a thousand heads— each head a hundred mouths— 
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each moEth a hundred tongues — all employed through life in 
recounting and praising the favor of a Budh — still his work could 
never be completed/' 

To attain the state in which one may properly be called a Budb^ 
one must cherish aspirations and make endeavors to lay up reli- 
gious merit during 20 Amnghhaya and lOOjOOO Malid Kalpa, then 
placing himself upon the sacred Banyan-tree, he there attains 
the state of a complete Budh. ^ The meaning of Asanghhaya and 
Maha Kalpa are to be explained in the sequel. When the last 
Budh reached this state he proclaimed that he would leave his 
Institutes, amounting to 84,000 sections, for the instruction of his 
followers — ^and it would be as though they had 84,000 Budhs to 
teach them. These should exceed all the teaching as the foot- 
prints of the elephant exceed the footprints of all other animals- 
All things sublunary ivere svih^eciio change, suffering, BxiAinca-- 
fable of appropriation* Utter extinction, Nippkan^ was the chief 
good; by meditating upon and following Budh's teaching that 
chi f good would be attained. 

Considering these facts, the compilers of this work have 
brought forward and explained a portion of Budh's teaching, let 
no one venture to reject or censure it. This portion relates to the 
3 worlds comprehended in a Ckakrawala, A Chahrawala 
embraces— ‘1st Mount Meru — 2nd, 4 Continents— 3rd, 2,000 
islands — 4th, the mount which surrounds the whole as a wall. 

Such Chakrawala are subject to periodical destruction hyfirey 
by water and by wind* In a series of 64 regular destructions, the 
order is as follows, viz. seven times by fire and once by waier; 
this order is repeated seven times, and then follows seven more 
destructions by fire and one by wind. 

Such Chakrawala, or systems, are regarded as innumerable; a 
celestial being is supposed desirous of ascertaining their limits ; he 
starts with the velocity of an arrow projected by the mightiest archer 
and reaches system after system every step for a thousand years, 
ten thousand, a hundred thousand times 10 millions of years, but 
finds no limit. When the above destructions take place the effect 
is limited to a hundred thousand times 10 million of systems— and 
the restoration which follows is to the same extent. But, as in 
the burning of a great city, where the conflagration rages for 
many days, some habitations burn first, others at various inteiwals 
in succession, or simultaneously, so here, there may be intervals of 
a year, 10 years, 100 years, or 10,000 years between the burning 
of the first and the last 

The process of this destruction hjfre is thus narrated; all rains 
and dews cease, as a consequence vegetation withers; this wither- 
ing process continues 100, 1,000, 10,000 or 100,000 years;— then 
a second sun appears, day and night cannot be reckoned, for when 
one sun sets, another rises — there is no cessation of the sun's 
blazing beams, with no cloud or mist to moderate their glare. 
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After a long but indefinite period, all the rivers large and small, 
are dried up, except the 6 pre-eminent ones, Ganges, Yamuna, 
Irrawaddy &c. After another long interval of years, a third snn 
bursts forth and these 5 great rivei*s are evaporated. This 3rd 
sun neither rises nor sets, but remains permanently fixed in the sky 
with all its splendors. This continues for innumerable years till 
a fourth sun appears, when the seven great Lakes are dried up, 
and then the waters of the ocean, whose depth is 84,000 Yochana 
(in Siam, a yochana is reckoned as little less than 10 English 
miles) is evaporated till it can be fathomed by seven lengths of a 
palm tree, then one length of a tree &;c. till it is only ancle deep — 
and when a fifth sun appears the whole ocean dries, not an inch 
depth of water is left. On the appearance of a sixth sun, a dense 
smoke spreads over the whole 100,000 times 10,000,000 of Glia’- 
krawala like the smoke prevading a brick kiln, and the outburst 
of the 7th sun enwraps the whole in an ocean of flame.’^ 

The manner in which this is effected is more particularly des- 
cribed thus; the sea contains 7 classes of fish, 800, 900, and 1,000 
Yochana (or 8,000, 9,000 and 10,000 miles in length.) When 
the waters of the ocean are exhausted, these fish die, their oil 
penetrates the whole dry mass of the world and facilitates the 
consuming process, till nothing is left on which the element of fire 
can operate, and vacuity and darkness reign through the immense 
ruin. From the time rain and dew ceased to fall till this ruin is 
complete is one AsanghaL Asangkai is also defined as a period 
of years represented by a unit to which are added 168 cyphers!! 
The destruction of worlds by water and wind are similar, with the 
necessary modifications on account of the different elements. 

It will be perceived that all reference to any personal or divine 
agency in these transactions is carefully and wholly excluded. So 
in the reproduction of the systems destroyed, the account of which 
Is as follows; There falls a rain which is to re-establish the 
systems destroyed. At first it is exceedingly fine like finest drops 
of dew. These drops increase to the size of a mustard seed, a 
coriander seed, a pea, a fathom, a palm tree, a yochana, 10 Y ochana, 
100 Yochana, 1,000, 10,000, 100,000 Yochana, until the space 
of the 100,000 times 10 millions of Chakrawala is filled j— 
then the wind from beneath and around combines the water into 
masses, like the water in the leaves of a lotus plaut. ^ A substance 
is gradually formed in this water, as a sediment is found in a 
glass in which pure water has stood for a season. Th^ came of the 
destruction of the world was the demerit of living beings, and the 
came of their restoration was the merit (religious) of living beings. 

[In Budhism religious merit and demerit, or guilt, are predicated 
of all that have life, celestial genii, men, elephants, dovra to 
gnats and worms.] 

The first inhabitants of earth are beings descended from higher 
regions to which the destructive fii’< 2 S had not extended. 1 hey 
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were not distinguished into sexes, as male and female; luminous 
in themselves, they needed no sun or moon, and had the 
power of traversing the aerial regions unimpeded, and were 
happy for a long period, till one of the number became en- 
amoured of the rduh of earth, of which he partook and its flavor 
penetrated his whole system; and at his recommendation, all 
Ibllowed his example, became perverted, lost their luminous dress, 
and impure passions developed themselves. In these circumstances 
darkness supervened and they were filled with fear. But soon 
a sun 50 yochana in circumference arose and difiused his rays 
upon them, and their alarm ceased. When the sun disappeared, 
the moon, 45 yochana in circumference, arose as if aware of their 
desire and come to fulfil it. Then also appeared the stars; on the 
same day on which the sun and moon appeared, there appeared 
also the great central mount Meru, the mount of the Chakrawala 
See 

An account of these, and the celestial and infernal regions con- 
nected with them, must be deferred to a subsequent communication. 
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WITH NOTES.**^ 

By T. Bradbell, Esqre. 

14tk Anml 

■ It is related that the Kingof Majapahit died without male issue^ 
and his daughter Eadin Gala Wi Casoma was raised to the throne 
by Pati Gaja Mada. A toddy maker one day amusing himself 
on the sea found a child afloat on a plank. The boy was not yet 
dead and on being taken home soon recovered, and informed his pre® 
server that he was the son of the Rajah of Tanjong-pura, the great 

f reat grandson of Sang Mutiaga, who was the son of the king who 
escended from the Bukit Sagantang Maha Miru and that his 
name was Eadin Krana Lan'^m. He further informed the toddy 
maker that he had two brothers and a sister^ that one day he went 
out with his father and mother in a boat, that the boat was cap- 
sized and he got hold of a plank by which he was enabled to 
preserve his life. 

The Queen of Majapahit remained long unmarried, till at last 
people said that the prime minister wished himself to marry her. 
It was however at last arranged that she should choose a husband 
from among the young men of Majapahit. Accordingly on an ap- 
pointed day all the young men were assembled. Eadin Krana Sangu 
was cbosen by the queen for her husband, and was in consequence 
appointed Bitara of Majapahit, under the title of Sang-aji, Jai Na- 
arat. When it became known that the new Bitara was a son of the 
King of Tanjong-pura, ambassadors were sent from all parts of Java 
to congratulate him on his succession. In due time the Bitara was 
presented with a daughter Eadin Gala Chandra Kirana, whose 
beauty was afterwards celebrated far and wide. Then many Eajahs 
sought her in marriage, biit her father refused her hand 
to all, till at last on the fame of her beauty reaching Malacca, 
Sultan Mansur himself, attended by his most celebrated nobles 
and champions, came to Majapahit to see the beautiful princess. 
Among the attendants of the Malacca King were the Kings of 
Indraghiri^, Palembang^, Jambi, Lin^*, Tungal, and Menga* 
juk^ with the Xacksamana,^ Hong-tu^ and 8 other celebrated 
champions. On his arrivalat Majapahit, Sultan Mansur was re- 
ceived with great distinction by the Bitara and placed above that 
sovereign's own brothers, the Kings of Tanjong-pura and Baha, 
and on becoming better* acquainted it was determined that he 
should receive the princess in marriage. Mansur Shah remained 
some time at Majapahit after the celebration of his nuptials and 
then set out to return home. Before starting, Tun Bija Sura had 
been sent to beg Indraghiri® from the Bitara, and his request 
was so readily granted that the king advised Hang Tuah, who 
* Continued from p. 458. 
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had greatly distinguished himself at Majapahit, and had gained the 
Bitara^s faYOur, to go and ask for Siantan'^* Hang Tuah according- 
ly addressed his request to the Bitara and it was granted; for tMs 
reason it is that the rulers of Siantan till this day are the descend- 
ants of the lacksamana. 

On his return to Malacca the kin^ gave his daughter^, Putri 
Bacal, in marriage to Rajah Merlang of Indraghiri, and of this mar» 
riage Rajah Nerasinga, called Sultan Abdul Jaiii was born^ but 
Rajah Merlang was not permitted to return to Indraghiri. 

Sultan Mansur Shah had by the Princess Radin Gala a son 
named Radin Galang, and how many sons had he by his first 
wife the daughter of Sri Kara de Rajah, and besides these he had 
two daughters Rajah Maha Devi and Rajah Chandra. He had 
also offspring by his concubines, and by his wife, the sister of 
Pasuka Rajah, he had a son Rajah Houssain® who afterwards 
married Tun Nachna the sister of Tun Tabin. Hang Tuah had been 
wrongfully accused of seducing one of the female of the palace, 
and the king ordered Sri Nara de Rajah to put him to deatL 
The Bandahara, not thinking the Lacksamana guilty, considering 
that he was not a common man whose loss would be easily re- 
placed, neglected to put his orders into execution, but had Hang 
Tuah concealed in a distant village and reported to the King that 
he was dead. 

NOTES TO 14th ANNAL. 

1. Pati Gaja Mada, — Fati is a Javanese term which means prime minister. 
J udffing by Sir Stamford Raffles^s history of Java, the chief events described in 
wlii<m, he says, are derived from 3 distinct authorities, and therefore the more likely 
to be correct, the names used by the annalist are taken at random, as the Pati Gaia 
Mada was minister to the king who attacked Singapore under V icrama Vira 150 
years before the date here assigned; the other names appear in like manner in the 
different Javanese kingdoms from 200 to 1,000 years previous to the dates referred 
to by the Malayan writer. 

2. Indraghiri. — To the North of Jambi;— Jambi to the North of Palembang, 
which is opposite the island of Banka. 

3. Linga, — ^is almost a perfect trinacria,*— it is volcanic, conical and cleft and 
thus combines 4 Hindoo mysticisms, the explanation of which in addition to its 
Hindoo name, will form a long chapter for any one willing and able to undertake 
that work. An additional feature is that the line passes almost through the centre 
of the island. 

4. Tungul Mengajuh I cannot state what country is referred to under this 
name, which appears to be descriptive:— Tungul has several meaninp as 
sole, single, the stump of a tree, to draw oft', to remain, dweE &c, and again a 
banner or flag, Mengujuk means to excite, challenge &c. 

5. The c^ebrated champion Hang Tuah calM ^*the laksamana,” must not be 
confounded with the Laksamana of the Portuguese writers, as the latter lived several 
generations after the first who accompanied king Mansur Shah to Majapahit. 

6. This appears singular as we are told above that the Eajah of Indraghiri 
attended Mansur Sliah with other tributary Rajahs, when he went to Java. 

7. The northern group of the Anambas islands. 

8. Mmmain — Hasan, Hossein, are all derived from Haasn, good, beautiM. 

15^^ AnnaL 

Now the King of China hearing of the greatness of the kingdom 

of Malacca, sent an embassy conveying a pilii (prahu) deeply 
laden with needles, silks, cloth of gold, with other remarkable 
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and ciirions articles, to^ be presented to Saltan Mansnr Shah, 
together with a letter, in which that prince was infomed that his 
Chinese Majesty had heard of the greatness of the Malacca king 
and on that account, and as being also a deseendent of Secnnder 
Zulkarneine, he desired to cultivate his fnendship and attachment 5 
—that the King of China was the greatest king on earth, that his 
subjects were innumerable, that there was a house and family in 
China for each needle sent in the pilu^s cargo &:c. &c. The letter 
was addressed from the sandals of the feet of the King of Heaven 
to be placed above the diadem of the King of Malacca/^ ^ 

When the King of Malacca heard the letter read he smiled and 
ordered the Chinese pilii to be unladed of the needles &c. and 
loading it afresh with sago ^ grains, sent back to China a son of 
the Bandahara Peduka Rajah, bearing a letter in which the 
number of the Malacca subjects was compared to the number of 
grains of sago in the pilu. The Chinese King received the 
ambassador very graciously and was much pleased with his letter. 
On the ambassador preparing to return home he was asked if the 
Malacca King could not come to China in order that he might 
receive the Princess Hong-li-po in marriage, but was informed 
that the King of Malacca could not leave his kingdom, as it was 
surrounded by enemies who might taken advantage of his absence- 
This being the case the ambassador suggested that the princess 
should be sent to Malacca to be there married to his master. The 
king agreed and ordered a fleet to be prepared, which was placed 
under the command of a high Mantri Di Po, and on which the 
Princess Hong Li Po attended by 500 of the most beautiful 
daughters of the Chinese nobility embarked and set sail for 
Malacca. 

On the arrival of the princess near Malacca, Sultan Mansur 
advanced to Pulo Sabat^ to receive her and was agreeably as- 
tonished at beholding the transcendant beauty of his Chinese bride. 
After being converted to Islamism, the nuptials of Hong Li Po 
were celebrated with great grandeur and in due time a son named 
Peduka Meimat® was born, followed at a later period by another 
who was named Peduka Sri China who begot Peduka Ahmed 
and he Peduka Yusuf.^ The 500 Chinese ladies who attended the 
princess, were, after being converted to Islamism by order of the 
ting, located on a mount in Malacca where they continued with 
their descendants to reside, so that the mount from this circum- 
stance was called Bukit China. ^ 

When the proper season arrived for sailing to China, Tun Talani 
and Jana Petra were sent to accompany the Chinese ambassador 
on his retutn home. On their passage a violent storm arose and 
they were diiven on the Coast or Bruni.® When the Sang Aji ot 
Bum 6 heard of their arrival in his dominions, he sent to invite 
them to court, where they w^ere entertained and shortly after sent 
home to Malacca, bearing a letter from the Rajah of Bruni ad- 
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dressed observance of his Majesty the younger brother^ to 
the footstool of his majesty the elder brother’^ Tim Talani and 
Jana Petra bearing this letter M^ere rewarded on their arrival at 
Malacca. 

Bi Po and the other Chinese on their arrival in China present- 
ed the letter of the king of Malacca, which gave great pleasure 
to His Chinese Ma;j’esty, but 2 days afterwards he was seized with 
a complaint'^ which none of his physicians could cure, till at last 
an old Doctor recommended the water in which the King of Ma^ 
iacca had washed his feet and hands to be used internally and 
externally, and on this being procured by means of a new embassy 
to Malacca, the king quite recovered, his disease having been 
a punishment for receiving an obeisance from the King of Malacca 
as from an inferior. It became the custom from that time 
forward for the Chinese kings to carry on their communication 
with Malacca on a footing of equality. 

NOTES TO 15th ANNAU. 

L It is evident from tliis address that Malacca, even by the annalist’s own showing, 
was inferior to China, not to speak of the Menangkahow division of the empire of the 
world into Rome, China and Menangkabo'w, 3 equal empires, and it was never pre- 
tended that Malacca was equal to Menang'kabow. It is deserving of remark that 
Menangkahow is not once mentioned in these annals after the settlement there of 
Sangsapurba, except as giving origin to the kings of Siak and Campar. 

3. BzMt CAina.^—Climese Mount. This is said to be the origin of the Chinese 
population at Malacca, but it is probable that Chinese visited Malacca from the 
rime of its foundation, for purposes of trade, and as we find in all the countries in 
tlie Archipelago, immigrants of different nations established themselves in one spot 
to which their name was attached, as the Campong Kling, Campong Jawa, C. Ache, 
C. Awa, C. Siam &c. &c. It likely that the locality fixed on by or for, the Chinese, 
derived its name in the same manner and not as related by the annalist, as it may 
reasonably be doubted whether the 500 Chinese arrived in tlie formal manner related 
by him. Malacca has for many generations been a favorite spot with Chinese. We 
find them at Singapore and Pinang solely occupied in the pursuit of wealth and 
without any ties binding them to these places, where they go and come, as suits 
their fancy or convenience, but to Malacca they are bound by local ties of long 
staading. 

There is a large population of Chinese who have made that place their home 
and have ceased to retain any connexion with their fatherland ; at Malacca they 
are bom and to Malacca they look with longing eyes as a home to which, alter the 
active portion of life is spent H mercantile or other pursuits, chiefly at Singapore, 
they hope to return, to spend the remainder of their lives in the enjoyment of tlie fruit 
of their labours. I have been informed that the style of livi/>g among the Chinese 
of Malacca is totally different from that seen at the other two Straits Settlements, 
that they inhabit palaces and enjoy luxuries unthought of by them while engaged 
In t he pursuit of wealth at Singapore and Pinang. 

3. lifk*wm?.*--Probably a contraction of Mehomet, or perhaps Meimuniit, fortune, 
prosperity. 

4. Ywaw/,— Joseph, Hebrew, increase, 30, Genesis 24 ‘^and she called his name 
Joseph, and said the Lord shall add to me another son.” 

5. jBm/iA— ’This is the first notice of Borneo, and we find the ruler of 
the country a Sangaji, most pi’obably subject to Java, at any rate by the style of his 
letter — “The samhah of the younger brother to be laid below the feet of the elder 
brother” he did not consider himself as the equal of the Malacca king. 

6. This complaint is said to be a very common one in China, the name is imflt 
for ears polite in English. I think it is known to the faculty as SmUes* 

16f/i AnnaL 

It happened that Hang Casturi formed a connexion with on 
of the ladies of the court, and one day on being observed going to 
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visit her^ tlie kin^ and all the rest of the inmates left the palace^ 
which was instantly siiiTOunded by the guards. When Hang 
Casturi found he was discovered and snrroimded without hope 
of escape, he shut all the doors and windows, murdered his para- 
mour, and prepared to sell his life dearly. The king ordered the 
palace to be attacked, but as Hang Casturi was a man of great 
strength and courage r.o one was willing to risk the first encounter. 
Seeing this the king regretted the absence of Hang Tuah and was 
soon informed that that champion was alive and would appear if 
promised a pardon (see end of 14th annai.) The king said he would 
pardon him although his faults were greater than Mount Kaf. ^ 
Hang Tuah soon appeared, but was weak from long confinement. 
After receiving a creese from the king he advanced to meet Hang 
Casturi ; the combat lasted long and appeared of doubtful issue. 
Hang Casturi, several times, on being appealed to, allovrecl Hang 
Tuah to recover his weapon, which iiad been disabled by sticking 
in the walls and doors of the room, but at last Hang Castiiri’s 
weapon stuck in the wall and Hang Tuah stabbed him through 
the back, paying no attention to his appeals for equal indulgence 
to that granted to himself. Hang Tuah presented himself before 
the king and w'as rew^arded with the title of Lacksamana, and to 
him was intrusted the charge of bearing the sword of authority 
in place of Sri Bija de Eaja. The body of Hang Casturi w’-as 
thrown into the sea, and his children and wives put to death &c. 
To Sri Nara de Rajah was at this time given Semang Ujong and 
the rulera of that place are descended from him. The king did not 
wish to enter his old palace after the transactions connected with 
the death of Hang Casturi and ordered another to be built, which 
orders were carried into effect by the Banclahaiu and a most 
splendid palace &c. &c. was built, but before being inhabited many 
days, it was burned to the ground and part of the valuable royal 
property, including the lion throne of Sang Nila Utama^ was 
destroyed. Another palace of still ^’eater grandeur was in conse- 
quence ordered to be built nnd completed in a month. Sri Nara de 
Rajah now fell sick and summoned the Bandahara Peduka Rajah 
in order to place his children under his charge. He informed the 
Bandahara that lie had 5 chests of gold in his possession, each of 
which required two men to lift^ and that he had five children 
among whom he wished his property to be divided* After Sri 
Nara’s death his children resided with the Bandahara, and one 
night, as that chief was going out, on passing the verandah where 
Tun Mutahair one of the children slept, he observed his head to 
be encircled with a halo of light which extended towards the 
heaven and soon disappeared. On seen this the Bandahara was 
instantly struck with the idea that this hoy would be a greater 
man than himself, but that he would have an unfortunate end. 
The Bandahara continued to provide necessaries for the children 
of his departed friend, but that no one might open or abstract 
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from tlie 5 cliests of gold, he had them covered iip with In 

addition to Tun Tahair and Tun Mutahair, Sri Nara had another 
son Tun Abdallah who was exceedingly vain. It is related that 
he would occupy three days in paring his nails and if riding in a 
sunny day, he would be engaged in adjusting his dress by his 
shadow cast on the ground. Tun Mutahair and Tun Tahair at 
last grew up and were capable of managing their own affairs. 
Accordingly one day they went to their guardian and represented to 
him the propriety of their being now intrusted with the property left 
by their father, that is a chest of gold for each of the five children. 
The Bandahara refused to surrender the gold to them at present, 
saying it is true your father left each of you a chest of gold, but 
it is in my possession now, and I will not give it to you, but if 
you wish, I will lend each of you 10 taels, in order that you may 
commence to trade and gain experience’", the two brothers agreed 
to this and talcing their 10 taels departed. About a year after- 
wards they returned with the 10 taels in order to repay their debt. 
The Bandahara asked them what profit they had made, and they 
said in addition to paying their expenees they had each been able 
to buy a slave. On these slaves being brought to be inspected 
by the Bandahara he expressed his satisfaction, and advised his 
two wards to treat their slaves well, and further not to return the 
10 taels as it was their own, and now (being assured of their 
prudence and ability to manage their own affairs) he delivered to 
each his inheritance, a chest of gold. Tun Tahair was appointed 
Panghulu Eanderi with the title of Sri Nara de Bajah and Tim 
Mutahair was made Tumongong ^ with the title of Sri Maha- 
rajah and Tun Abdallah received the title of Sri Narawangsa. 

NOTES TO 16th ANNAL. 

1. Mount jSTa/'.— Is tlie fabulous mountain which according to oriental cosmo- 
CTaphers surrounded the world (apparently to prevent those at tne extremities from 
lalhiig off,) but since the science of geography has made some progress in the East 
the name has been confined to Mount Imaus to the East, and Mount Atlas to the 
West. The Genii, a race intermediate between angels and men, produced of fire, 
are supposed to have inhabited the earth for several ages before the birth of Adam, 
and to have been goveraed by kings, all of whom were called Soleiman (Solomon.) 
They fell into a general state of depravity and were driven into remote places by 
Eblis (the fallen angel) and sudi as remained in the time of Caiumeras, the first of 
the Feisdadian dynasty of Persia, were by him driven to Mount Kaf. 

2. This lion throne, if such existed, must have been made by Sang Nila himself, 
as all the Eoyal Paraphernalia, which his father Sangsaburba had given him, was 
thrown overboard on the passage from Bantan to Singapore. 

8. Two mm . — Allowing 100 lbs, in an unweildy box, as a weight for two men. 
we have 500 lbs at $15 an ounce or 120,000 dollars, which is not by any means such 
a large sum as many Arabs and Chinese have accumulated in latter times under 
British rule. 

4. In the original ”detudng Inia timah,” poured out melted tin, as if the boxes 
were laid in pits and melted tin poured in till they were surrounded and completely 
imhedded in that metal. 

5. Tumongona^k high officer of state to whom the superintendence of internal 
police matfers is intrusted. 
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ETHNOLOGY OF THE INEO-PACIFIC ISLANDS. 

By J. R. Looan. 

LANGUAGE*. 

Chap. III. 

See. 1st, COMPARATIVE CHARACTERISTICS OF EACH GROUP. 

VI. WEST INDONESIAN. 

OuR preceding remarks have anticipated all the leading charac- 
teristics of the W. Indonesian languages as a whole. Their chief 
peculiarity consists more in what they want than in what they 
possess, for they have few traits that are not found in the more 
eastern languages, while the latter have many striking features, 
both in structure and ideology, that are unknown in the West. 
All the formatives that distinguish the W. Indonesian from 
still cruder systems appear to have been derived from a language 
the structure of which is best preserved in N. Indonesian. Of 
all the Oceanic groups it has the least pretension to represent 
an original and distinct system of development. It has every 
appearance of being the result of the blending of a formative 
system like that of N. Indonesian and a phonology like that 
of E. Indonesian, with a predominating and comparatively conso- 

» Continued from p. 243. Absence from Singapore and sichness Lave prevented 
the earlier continuation of this paper.— J.R.h. 
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Bantal one, the erode ideology of which conld only be impressed 
with the 'simplest forms of N* Indonesian, It is probable that 
languages in which the latter element was much stronger once 
existed in W. Indonesia, for the Javan in some respects approxi« 
mates more to the Philipine ideology than the Sumatran languages, 
while the latter are less remote from it than the proper Peniosiuar, 
But it is not conceivable that the simpler Peninsular and Sumatran 
languages, or even the Malay, ever thoroughly possessed the 
elaborate Philipine system of composite forma tives with its time 
flexions. The Malay may have been preceded in Sumatra by 
languages more Philipine in their ideologies and may have derived 
much from them, but it belongs fundamentally to a far lower 
development. 

The W. Indonesian languages are much more consonantal than 
the Polynesian or E. Indonesian, and although some are more 
vocalic than others, none exhibit any tendency to the purely 
vocalic syllabification or the elision of the consonant between two 
vowels, which frequently occur in the former and in some members 
of the latter.* As in Polynesian and the least cohesive languages of 
E. Indonesia, words, when joined in sentences, maintain their phone- 
tic integrity and independence, and are not subjected to contections 
and permutations. Almost the only structural changes that take 
pla<je are those that attend the prefixing or postfixing of the 
inseparable particles, which sometimes displace or change the initials 
of the word, and almost invariably cause the accent to shift for- 
ward, in obedience to the law which places it on the penultimate. 

The phonetic elements are nearly the same in all the W. Indo- 
nesian dialects, but there is considerable diversity in the force and 
tone of enunciation and in the vowels that are most affected. With 
the exception of the cultivated Malay the W. Indonesian languages 
possess, in different degrees, a strongly articulated and aspirate 
phonology, the maiority being also guttural and nasal. The Javan 
retains much of mis, and the Bawian, Maduran and many of the 
languages of Borneo closely resemble it. The inland languages 
of the Malay Peninsula, and the ruder Malay both in the Femn- 
Bula and Sumatra, all approximate to the same character. It is 
evident firom this that the primitive phonology of the present W. 
Indonesian languages greatly differed from that of the E. Indo- 
nesian. It has m many localities and dialects been much softened, 
chiefly through the influence of the more ancient Indonesian 
phonology, now preserved in its purity in the East only. The 
tendency of the cultivated Malay to soft and smooth sounds has 
been progressive, for in modem times we can trace the rejection 
or sofenmg of the strong initial aspirate and the final A, while 

* In these remarlts we leave out of view the E, Inioiiesian languages of some of 
the islands west of Sumatra. The vocalic and contractive tendencies observable 
in them slightly affect many W. Indonesian languages, and some more than 
dth^ 
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Ollier final consonants, such as s, are also sometimes rejected or 
transmuted into vowels."^ 

The stronger phonologies are chiefly distinguished from the 
weaker by nasal, aspirate and guttural sounds, and combinations 
of consonants and vowels. To these the Simang and Javan add 
strongly palatal or cerebral forms of the dentals d, and lighter 
palatals occur in some of the other languages. 

The vocalic finals are frequently o, e, and com pounds^ o®, mV 
ae^ eu &c. The softer phonology transmutes the latter into 
pure vowels, and replacefe o and ahj a. The initials are aspirated 
and nasalised in some of the ruder languages, and the more refined 
shew evidences of having, in earlier staiges, possessed a similar 
tendency. Initial is rare in the Peninsular and Sumatran, but 
frequent in the Javan and Borneon groups. 

The labial aspirates f, v, arc wanting in all save Nicobari, the 
E. Indonesian languages of the W. Sumatra islands, and one 
or two Borneon languages. As the languages in which these 
sounds occur have other peculiar afliiiities to E. Indonesian and 
Polynesian, we cannot consider their presence in them as a proof 
that they were a general characteristic of the primary W. Indo- 
nesian phonologies. 

The sonant sibilant z only occurs in Silong in which it is 
obviously an Ulfra-indian trait while in Malay it is an exotic 
sound preserved in a few words of Arabic derivation. Con- 
sonantal combinations are chiefly with the liquids I, r, and 5, 
but the stronger phonologies possess several others, some being 
abrupt or produced by forcibly joining sounds which are phoneti- 
cally uncombinable, as mn, Im, iky gn, kuy duy kb* Compounds of 
this kind occur in Silongi, Nicobari, in Javan and Kawi, and in 
several of the Borneon languages. 

The guttural tendency of the older W. Indonesian phonology 
shews itself in the frequent occurrence of terminal h and in its 
substitution for ty in aspirate and guttural forms of r as A, rA, (Malay 
of Kidah and Pera, rky gh Lampong,) in combinations of the 
gutturals with other sounds as hn, km, gmy gn, &c, in the gutturalising 
of nasals, as in the change of final ng into gn and of initial and final 
n into Aw. 

The aspirate tendency leads to the frequent aspirating of initial 
vowels in the ruder dialects of all the groups, Peninsular, Sumati’an, 
Javan and Borneon, in the aspiration of terminals in all the iang- 

t The change of s into z (as in tikui for tiktw) is an interesting illustration of the 
affinities between particular consonants and vowels. So initial s is sometimes 
changed into i by the transitive prefix, e. g. eurat, rnemurat. 1’he vocal chamber is 
of the same shape and volume for both sounds, the vowel being changed into the 
consonant by the approximation of the tongue to the palate, S in met is i with 
the maximum of aspiration produced by nearly closing the lingiio-palatal valve. 
Some Chinese, whose tongues are not sufficiently flexile or practised in foreign 
sounds, cannot leave the slight opening required, but produce actual contact of the 
organs, thereby closing the valve and clianging the aspirate a into the explosive’^ 
[e. g. tiku^ for tikuff, baguf for bagus.] 
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iiages rude and polished, in the strong and abrupt aspiration of 
consonants in a few languages possessed of the most Yigoroiis and 
primitiye phonologies ( nh SiL ph^ phr, gh Nicobar, hp 

nhl &c., Simang, hn Kawi, Jav.,) in the change of r and into 
the aspirate. In the more liquid languages the sibilant is the 
most frequent form of the aspirate, s being very common; ck and 
j also occur, but sh is very rare. 

Euphonic adaptations occur in most of the Western languages, 
but they are far less frequent than in the E. Indonesian and Aus- 
tralian. They partake more of the character of the N. Indonesian, 
and many are indeed the same as in it. 

Ideologically the W. Indonesian languages are crude, like those 
of all the other Oceanic groups. They possess substantival, 
attributival, transitive and passive prefixes and postfixes, which 
are much used in the cultivated languages especially in writings. 
But in the ruder languages and in the colloquial style of the 
cultivated, they are far more sparingly introduced, and tlie simpler 
Peninsular languages are almost destitute of them. 

The aformative tendency is much more decided than the forma- 
tive in the W. Indonesian ideology. In a few languages only, 
culture preserves the system in a condition of comparative com- 
pleteness, but even in these it has obviously degenerated, while in 
the great mass of the languages the formatives are not only little 
used, but are losing their phonetic integrity and dwindling away 
into mere initials, which have already in some cases lost their 
formative force and become concreted. Whether this tendency 
has been occasioned by an internal principle of decay, or by the 
intrusion of a crude foreign ideology, it is manifest that it predo- 
minates in W. Indonesia at present. 

In the following remarks I speak chiefly with reference to the 
better preserved systems. Some of the forms, substantival as well 
as verbal, require both a prefix and postfix, and two prefixes are 
occasionally combined in verbal and adverbial forms. The transi- 
tive postfixes are also used intensively, and hence causatively, 
imperatively, See, A reciprocal form is given by reduplication, 
and an adverbial by attributival, substantival and independent 
particles, generally accompanied by reduplication. By different 
substantival particles, either used singly or together, the abstract 
action, the place, the actor or the instrument, and the patient or 
thing acted on, may be signified. None of the languages have 
flexion, or even pai*ticles prefixed or affixed, to indicate sex, 
number,* case, degreef or time,t for all which separate words are 
employed. The pronouns are simple, but they possess some 
postfixual contmeted forms, and the fii'st person plural has exclusive 

* The passive and abstract postfix *an forms abstract plurals and collectives. 

f Tbe completive prefix is used as a superlative in Malay and for the past 
passive. The post fixual expletive -lah hasalsoa completivesenseandlikc ifer- 

is sometimes used intensively and also to indicate the past tense. 
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and iEcksipe forms. Neither a generic defliiite nor an agenlive 
ardcle is known, but the demonstmtive is much used and generally 
postplaced. Segregative or generic words are numerous in some 
of the languages, particularly the Malay, The collocation is 
simple and direct, like that of the other Indonesian groups. The 
agent precedes the action; the action the object ; the adverb 
(generally) the verb or adjective ; the substantive its qualitive or 
possessive; the directive the noun. Most of the inseparable 
particles are prefixual as in the other Oceanic groups, but some 
are postfixuaL 

It will appear from the above that numerous interesting ideologic 
traits found in the more eastern languages, are wanting in w. 
Indonesian, The definitive article, the dual, the plural definitive, 
the agentive, the direction particles, the double possessive, the 
quasi flexional particles of time &c. of Polynesian are absent. 
It wants the strong definitive tendency of that language and the 
use of some particles which are now only recognizable as dead 
elements in compounds, while in Polynesian they preserve an 
independent significance. To the original deficiency of particles, and 
their incorporation with words, may, in a considerable measure, 
be attributed the greater rarity of monosyllables. Next to the 
comparative paucity of separate definitive and other particles, 
the principal distinction of W. Indonesian consists in the greater 
number and more constant use of formative prefixes and postfixes, 
frequently double and sometimes more complex. This however is 
closely connected with the deficiency previously adverted to, and 
Polynesian, as we have seen, possesses several format ives of a 
similar kind, such as intensitive, passive and substantival postfixes 
and participial and causative prefixes. 

When we compare W, with E. Indonesian we still remark the 
comparative crudeness and poverty of the former. It not only 
wants the distinctive phonology, with the quasi flexion of E. 
Indonesian, but also some striking Polynesian and N. Indonesian 
traits preserved by some members of that group, such as the 
indication of the direction of action. At the same time the 
essential ideologic habits of the two groups are so closely assimilated 
that, in genei’al, a sentence can be translated from an eastern 
into a western language of the Archipelago without displacing or 
omitting a single word. This ideomatic accordance is most mamed 
in those E, Indonesian languages that have been mast subjected to 
western influence, such as Bugis, but all have been deeply 
penetrated by the languages of the civilised Malays and Javans, 
and have cast off many of those peculiarities which they probably 
possessed, in common with Polynesian, before the trading stations 
and colonies of Java began to be spread over the eastern portion 
of the Archipelago. Of the facility with which the more complex 
of two kindred languages parts with many of its forms, when the 
more simple acquires a pr^ominating influence from the relative 
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position of tlie people who speak it, numerous illustrations may 
be found in tlie history of European languages. 

While the want of phonetic flexion places the W. below the E. 
Indonesian languages, the former are in one respect richer. The 
nuraher and combinations of the foimatives in the principal 
languages are greater, and this forms a bond of alliance with the 
N. Indonesian group, although the complex combinations of the 
latter are totally opposed to the genius of the western languages. 
But the W. and N. groups will be more advantageously compared 
when %ve have described the latter. 

Ideologically the simplest of all the W. Indonesian languages 
are those of the northern extremity, where the group meets the 
monosyllabic one of Ultraindia. Here the Simang dialects 
represent W. Indonesian in its purest and crudest form, divested 
of the phonetic and ideologic traits %vhich it has acquired in its 
insular progress. Most of the Peninsular and Sumatran languages 
shew but a slight advance, using format! ves sparingly. In the 
cultivated Malay, formatives are far more frequent, and in Javan 
they are still more numerous and complex. The Borneon 
languages are not sufEciently known to enable us to determine 
their position with accuracy. My present information leads to the 
conclusion that they are essentially Peninsular and Sumatran in 
their ideologies, but with Javan, Philipine and E. Indonesian 
traits not posssessed by the Sumatra'-Peninsular languages. 

As the ideologic basis of all the W. Indonesian languages is 
the same, and they only differ in the extent to which they have 
borrowed from a common system of formatives, found in greater 
fullness and vitality in Malay and Javan than in the others, 1 shall 
mention the principal prefixes and postfixes of the group viewed 
as a whole before proceeding to ascertain those of individual 
languages. 

substantival, also in Javan, Sund. (^a,) Maduran (he, hej) 
and Ngaju (to) passive; in Tilanjangi, Maduran /ia-, ta-j attri- 
butival. In Andamani go- is active. 

— An subs, generally passive or quasi passive and hence abstract, 
sometimes collective or pluralisive. 

Pa-, pan-, pemg-, pam-, subs, generally persona tive, agentive 
or instrumental. In Battan, Niasi, Sundan Javan, 

Maduran {pa, pe) Bali {pa, pe,) Ngaju and Kayan it is activei 
in Tilanjangi instramental;^ in Niasi, Ngaju causative; in Kayan 
transative, adverbial. 

Pi- ib. but genemlly passive. In Sundan participial. 

Par- (also pra- Jav.) pae-, subst., generally passive or 
intransitive, abstract, locative (sometimes used instead o£ Mr- in 
Mai) 

Pm, personative, intensitive, occurs separately and as a prefix 
in Jav. and as a postfix in Malay. 

Si def. personative, still used separately with proper names, and 
as a personative of qualitives. 
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J- (a contraction of si?) clifinitive (concrete), 
pereonative, Tilanjangi. 

2V- tom- occurring separately as the relative-def. of Ngaju 
nd in the relatiye of Sundan eto, and preserved as a concrete 
pref in botanical and tribal names. In Tilanjangi it is attri- 

Ltival add identical with ka-. , . • , « 

Sa- sang-, sam- preserved as the numeral one and the indefi- 
nite article and used as a def. and attributival prefix in Malay, 

apparently subst. in Nicobari (the numeral owe like sa.) 

Se sa- is still applied as a def. formative in Malay, to give 
aualitives a def or assertive, i. e. guasi adverbial, form when used 
with words of action, in the same manner as the common def -an 
is used to give an adverbial application. It may be recognised in 
the s of smi here, situ there, where it restores to the primary and 
absolute elements ni, tu, in the compounds ini (the thing &e here) 
itu fthe thing &c there) the adverbial meaning of which the def ^ 
had deprived them. In like manner it converts mma where, mto 
<!rtwa vender. In Javan it is used as a postfiix. 

Ba- ma-, bar- mar-* attributival (quautive, intransitive). 
Nffaiu ’ Binua, Battan, Achean, use the vocalic forms ba, ma, m 
&c ^ The common or full Malay form bar- occurs also in seveml 
of the languages which give a preference to the vocalic form as m 
Binua dialects, Battan, Javan, Bah, Sasaki and Samba wan. In 
these languages it often assumes the form of mar- I have not 
the r form in any Borneon languages. • / i i j.„ 

Ma- qualitive, Nias, Batta (also subs.), Lampongi (a so ba-be-, 
rrt-\ Javan (sometimes a-), Maduran (sometimes also a, ha, e, 
he ba, be, »a), Bali qualitive Nias, subst. Tilanjangi. 

JVa- la— a- qualitive, Nias; na— ib. and subs. Battan, Achean; 

nang-,%mi- l2-, ha-, «- Sundan. In some languages it ocema 

in tL forms fem-, ram- but very rarely. 

m- (dhi Jav; di-, ti- Landak) passive (present) radically 
action in progress or being; the same element occurs m 

faT Mll to becoml ®The preposilion appeaia to be the same 

iive particle, the two applications resting on a similar ideol^ic 
Lsis with the locative and tempoml uses of our word 
The speaker tmnspoi-ts hiaself ideally to the place and time of t e 
being or action oFwhich he speaks and so they become pmen o 
him ^ The preposition di denotes presence of the thing oi act lu 

r £. asr.tr i: xsiTS 

converted by tlic same augment into the Malay an tar. bopa.i ■ 
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lion is not Ib the particle itself but in the subject to which it is 
applied.^ 

De- IS used actively in Binua, and sometimes in Malay. 

J*- occurs as a contraction of di- in some languages. 

Tor- ta-^ tar-- passive (past) radically denoting action finished 
or completed, and hence m Malay used with qualitives to denote 
fullness or perfection of the attribute. In Lampongi the vocalic 
form only is used. 

-m-, passive, Jav. 

-J/w- participial, sometimes purely active, Jav. (traces of nm 
are found in Mai.) 

Man-y mang- mam-^ ma-f) by contraction m~, %-) tran- 

sitive. The contracted forms occur in neaiiy ail the languages. 
In Javan much more frequently than in Malay, and in many 
languages in preference to the full forms, as in Lampongi, Landaki 
&c. As they occur in Kawi they must be ancient. 

Han-) hang- ham-) ha- active transitive, Jav. The aspirate is 
omitted or softened in the modern pronunciation of Javan, but 
retained in other languages as the Maduran, Bali, Fgaju of Borneo, 
Landaki ( eng-) an-). It is probably derived from 7nan-. The 
Andamani active prefix ing-) in- may be the same particle. In 
Ngaju ham- appeal's to be sometimes used as an attributive. 

— I) transitive, causative. 

— Kan- -heny -aken -ahe transitive causative, the same element 
is found in akan and ha, transitive prepositions. The format! ves 
of higher power have an intensitive effect. Thus -kan renders 
intransilives emphatic, imperative &c. 

-Laky completive, intensitive or emphatic but often merely eu- 
phonic. 

-Kahy -tah) interrogative. 

Some of the formatives take the place of others in several 
languages, and in some cases the same languages give different 
applications to one formative. Thus, as we have seen, the substan- 
tival particles are also used actively. Ka- is a passive prefix in 
Javan. The passives aie sometimes used as actives. The qualitive 

* Tile acti’v^ ada like the passive Jodi appears to have its prepositional counter- 
part in pada^ the p or pa of which is evidently a difinithe prefix. Jn suda (the 
past tom of ada) the active root takes another prefix. As the transitive-causative 
particle (han, ahan &c) has also its verbal and substantival applications, it is 
evident that the notion and expression of relations of thm were derived by the 
proto-Maiayu-Polynesians from those of place. The latter in their turn appear to 
rest partly on pronouns and partly on definitives, which are the ultimate foundation 
and source of ail these particles, including pronouns themselves. I shall advert 
to this subject in another place. 

* These variations are euphonic like those of ta, m, hay ha'ke and depend on a 
genei’al phonetic law of the Malay u-P«lynesian languages, of which illustrations 
may be found in 11104 vocabularies. Thus in Malay the first syllable of a word 
sometimes adds m when the initial of the second syllable is a labial, and n when it 
is a dental. This is to obtain a fuller and more rythmic or less short and abrujit 
phonetic movement. Thus wc have lapis, lampis j gabala goynbaJa; kutum, kun- 
tumj so in other dialects sapulo sawpulo; duapulo duampulo ; sabua, sawbua, 
duabua, duwbua &c. 
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t?^a- and even the passive substantival -a??- are used transitively 
in Sundaiiy and the latter occasionaliy in Bali, occurs in 

several languages with an active force and in some it is even causa- 
tive. lla-y a- &c. is used as a simple attributive or qualitive in 
Siindan, Macliiran &c. 

Some of the formatives are used both separately and with others. 
Thus in Malay, words with -aw can prefix ka-y -i and 

-^han are used with ma-j- and occasionally with har-y --km may 
take di-. Double postfixes do not occur, unless when the posses- 
sive pronoun -^nia is added to -an. Double prefixes are sometimes 
used as harkay hapavy sabar. 

I will now add some remarks on the different W. Indonesian 
groups in geograpical order, beginning with the Peninsular; and as 
the languages of the islands facing the Peninsula from Pegu to 
Sumatra are Indonesian and not Ultraindian, I shall notice them 
also. 

The language of the Silong of the Meroui AncHiPELAao is 
mainly dissyllabic, but with a strong monosyllabic tendency. Its 
plionology, like that of the Simang, is a compound of earlier W. 
Indonesia and TJltraindian. It possesses severnl non-Indonesian 
combinations of consonants, such as nhy mn, pn, dn, huy hniy gm^ 
Ini, ply hhy tgy th Some of these however are found in the more 
consonantal of the W. Indonesian dialects, particularly in some 
Malayan and Borneon ones. Like these too it affects long and 
compound vowels uiy aiy ae &c. Its finals are W. Indonesian and 
with a higher proportion of consonants or about 70 per cent, which 
is the same as in the most primitive and consonantal of the N. 
Indonesian, Micronesian and Melanesian languages (Formosan, 
Mille Torres St.) 100 words give the following terminals cons. 
69, i. e. t 16, k 12; n 18, ng 12, m 6, r 2, dfw 11; vowels^ SI i. e. 
a 8, i 2, ai 8, ui 1, oi 1, u 3, oe 2, ao 6. The most frequent con- 
sonantal terminal is the abrupt nasal, and the most frequent vocalic 
one, i. From the few examples of sentences which I possess its 
stj-uctiire appears to be similar to that of the Simang. 

The Andaman language is more purely Indonesian. It is 
dissyllabic, Lieut. Colebrooke's vocabulary of 115 words contain- 
ing only two monosyllables and the terminals, with few ex- 
ceptions, being vowels, amongst which i and ie are very common. 
The consonantal terminals are ng 2, n 1, Z 1, p 2, being about 5 
per cent. Consonants combine (sty sm nk) and meet (rky rgy fik, 
lb y figt y mj) hilt the syllables have generally vocalic finals. As 
we possess no information respecting the structure, and no sentences 
are given, we can only draw a few meagre conclusions from an 
examination of the vocabulary. Many of the wBrds are evidently 
compound. Tims cochengokeey blood, contains two words, the 
second again occiiring in meengokee to drink, where the first 
cdemeiit, is a prevalent Indonesian word. Most of the verbs 
have a common prefix which u]»peai*s to be cuphoiiically vaiiable, 
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as in Homolia to sleep, ^otolia to take up, giohabela to run, ^ongrtoliue 
to sit down, ingelhoh&e to eat, it^otaheya to beat, tw^otabe to 
cough, owAesmai to laugh, iw^eegenecha to pinch, in/tafteyoha to 
scratch, ingaAoh& to wash, ttiMhaongy to spit. This prefix has 
a close resemblance to the W. Indonesian verbal prefixes m, ing, 
ang, ka &e. If it is not a formative it is probable a pronoun. 

The Nicobar dialects have a phonology allied to that of the 
Silong and Simang. It is dissyllabic with a considerable proportion 
of monosyllables j it is consonantal, aspirate, guttural, and nasal ; 
and it has compound, chiefly aspirated, consonants (e. g. hn, gn, 
gnh, hh, th, ph, phr, dr, tr,) and vowels (oi, ai, ei). Mr Barbe’s 
list of 49 Nancowiy words gives the following teiminals — cons. 26 
or about 65 per cent, the nasals being nearly one half, n 11, ng Ij 
t4, ft2,- n, si; m3, pi. Vowels 23 or about 47 per cent, 
the simple and compound ones being in about equal proportions, 
a 10, (a 7, ah 3;) i 7, (ai 1, oi 2, oi 3, ci 1;) o 3 o 2, o I;) e 3 
(i 1, ae 1,) a and i thus predominating. In a longer M. S. voca- 
bulary of the Car-Nicobar dialect, which I owe to my friend Mr 
Windsor Earl, the same terminals occur, with the addition of gk, 
gn, and ph. The phonetic elements of Nicobari are complete, 
with the exception of z. It possesses w,f, and v as well as b,p. 
I have no data for the ideology. In occurs so frequently as the 
first syllable in substantives that there can be little doubt it is the 
numeral one (hing, softened into in in iwfuan 4, inhatta 9) used as 
an indefinite or definite (Pol.) article (inkonhay man, inkam wife, 
inkoi hair, iwknau chin, Nancomry-, /unyus vest, mtul gun, iuroui 
fly C. Nico. (in which the numeral is varied to eng.') 

Tlie most northern of the old Indonesian languages of the 
Malay Peninsula are those of the Simang tribes of K.idah and 
Pera’. They are mainly dissyllabic like other Asianesian ones, 
but they have more monosyllables, and a dissyllabic tendency may 
still be detected in the conti-action of some Malay words. It may 
be remarked that the Malay of Kidah exhibits a similar tendency, 
as well as other marks of proximity to the monosyllabic region. 
The phonology of the Simang has some strong peculiarities. The 
voice is low and soft compared with that of the Binua and Malay 
tribes. The pronunciation is palatal. JD, t are generally palatals. 
There is a considerable degi'ee of intonation, and the rising tone is 
a phonetic element as in the word U’ (husband), where the vowel 
is at once abrupt and ascending. It has consonantal combinations 
which are not known in Asianesian languages, such as hm, hp, nhl, 
as well as several of those which are common to the Malay and 
most of the W. Indonesian languages. It wants the guttural r of 
the adjacent Malay of Pera’. In common with the Binua and 
several other of these langtiages it has a tendency to long and 
compound vowels ai, au, oi, oa, ne, w &c. E occurs frequently 
as in some Biniia and other W. Indonesian langtrages. In other 
respects its phonologj' is similar to that of the Binua. Ideologi- 
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cally it has the same basis as the other W, Indonesian languages^ 
hut it wants most of the structural particles which they have 
superadded, such as the prefixes and postfixes which only occur 
as integral parts of words derived from the Malay. ^ It- makes. a 
very sparing use of directives and conjunctives, and its structure 
is almost purely positional like that of the monosyllabic languages. 
From the total absence of culture, a long speech or narrative is 
only a string of short and simple affirmations, the connection being 
indicated by frequent repetitions. 

The ruder Binua dialects of the Peninsula when compared with 
Malay present the same aspect as the uncultivated Sumatran. 
From the sparseness and rudeness of the people who speak them, 
they have been more completely subjected to Malayan influence 
than the comparatively civilised and powerful Battan and Achin 
races, and the consequence is that the indigenous Peninsular 
vocabularies are rapidly disappearing. The language of most of 
the Binua tribes is now a rude Malay with a few vestiges of the 
ancient glossaries. Some however still preserve a considerable 
proportion of Peninsular words. • The phonetic elements and 
combinations are the same as the Malay, but the pronui c atiori 
retains much more of the primitive W. Indonesian character. 
The languages of the Binua or Sakai of Per appears, from the 
few examples given by Colonel Low, to resemble in its phonetic 
character the ruder dialects of the BArmun group, which is the 
next to the southward. This character is intermediate between that 
of the Simang on the one side and that of the rude Sumatran, 
Javan and Borneon on the other. Its chief ingredient is a loss 
soft and pure, or a stronger, broader, moie nasal, guttural and 
aspirate pronunciation than that of the polished Malay. Its affects 
weak, lon^ and double vowels, e occuring very frequently in place 
of the Malayan a and a* The initial aspirate A, and final guttiu al, 
/i, are generally preserved where the Malay lias lost or softened 
them. The Pera^ dialects appear to be still more consonantal and 
monosyllabic than those of the Barniun group, as might have 
been anticipated from their proximity to tlie Simang. They are 
very dental and the Ultraindian nasal u occiu’s frequently as a 
medial and final * The use of this u has extended to the Mulay 
of Pera’ and it is also found in some of the insular dialects of 
Malay to the south of the Peninsula. The Bdmum pronuncialion 
is nasal, slow and drawling, but not harsh and guttural. M occurs 
frequently in place of a (as enek for ^n^k jehat for jahat, ape for 
apa, bapet for bapa, bawai for bavva, the expletive U for la.) Tlio 
Malay of the river Muar preserves the Binua e in many words. 
The Besisi dialect, which is less Malayanised than the others, has 
some combinations not found in the Mintira, such as gn. The 
Johor Binua is more guttural, aspirate and hai'sh, i-eaiarkably 
broad and slow, and with a strong tendency to e. 

■■ * Low. 
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The Malay of the southern Bin iia tribes is in general the ruder 
Sumatran and not the polished Peninsular, which may in some 
degree be owing to the modern influx of Sumatran highlanders 
into the interior of that portion of the Peninsula. 

But the more striking and ancient Sumatran aflinities, the 
phonetic and formative, are with non-Malayan languages. The 
older coast Malay of the Peninsula has the same formatives and 
the same aversion to compound vowels^as the Sumatran, while it 
substitutes final a for o. The more recent inland Malay is pure 
Sumatran, the o and other peculiarities being retained. The 
Bermim dialects, on the other hand, have the e and the double 
vowels of the older Sumatran and Sundan languages, while the 
formatives have generaly the original or vocalic forms of these 
languages where the Malay has added r. In the Binua dialects 
we find be- used for har-^ and the prefix di- occurring 

frequently as an active sign, man being very little used. --Kan is 
often used causatively or transitively with di-. The relative has 
the Sumatran forms nan^ nang^ nen and not the Peninsular iang. 

The rude maritime nomades who frequent the coasts and islands 
of the Peninsula, and amongst whom several distinct tribes are 
distinguishable by their physical characters, retain very scanty 
traces of their original vocabularies, the language of all being 
mainly Malayan, variously pronounced, but m geneml in a very 
harsh, guttural, nasal and uncouth manner, so as to be often 
unintelligible to persons who are not accustomed to these dialects 
although familiar with the Malacca Malay. A nasal a ot u is 
common in several and it takes the place of the final o and e of 
other Malay dialects. 

The influence of the ancient Peninsular languages on the Malay 
has not been great. A few Peninsular words are found in most 
of the dialects, and some phonetic corruptioiis have been produced 
in a few. 

The prevalent Sumatran phonology is somewhat softer than 
that of the other portions of W. Indonesian, but all the languages 
have some of the primary western characteristics ; they becsome 
more decided in the ruder dialects, and it is evident that W. 
Indonesian phonology when inti oduced into this island had essen- 
tially the same character as in the Peninsula, Java and Borneo. 
Most of the languages have final o where the more refined Penin- 
sular Malay has a? In several dialects e occurs frequently, and in the 
Serairi it and a nasal u take the place of o as finals. A guttural 
or aspirated r, probably analagous to that of Kedah or Pera^, is 
found in most of the dialects, even the Battan, Mantawai, and 
Bampong languages, otherwise comparatively soft, poss^sing it. 
In Bat tan it is veiy rare. Compound vocalic finals occur in all the 
languages and dialec^s save, the Menangkabau Malay, but in . Battan 
they are infrequent. In chap. I. (ante p. 214) the ratio of final eon- 
sonants to vowels finals is given as 65: 35 for Malay and 57; 43 
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for Battan, wliile intbe other W. Indonesian languages tlie conso- 
nants and Towels are nearly equal. The higher consonantal ism 
of Malay and Battan is caused by their affecting final aspirates^ 
5 and hard more than the other languages. Malay has 13 
(5 hj) and Battan (s 7, k 2^) while the other adjacent W. 
Indonesian languages have only 4 to 6. 

The uncultivated languages of Sumatra like those of the Penin- 
sula use the formatives much less frequently than the Malay, hut 
they have all been deeply influenced by that language, wliile they 
liave also derived much from a common source, for it must be 
borne in mind that both of these causes have operated in producing 
the great amount of affinity which now prevails. 

Ail the phonologies have much in common, the Malay itself 
departing less from the primitive W. Indonesian character than 
it has done as a Peninsular language. The most northern Suma- 
tran language, that of the Orang Ache, has some peculiarities. 
The Battan dialects are tinged with the eastern character of the 
adjacent Niasi. The dialects to the south of the Malay are closely 
allied in phonology to the Simdan, S. Peninsular and W, Borneon. 

Before proceeding to the proper Sumatran languages I will 
notice those of the western chain of islands. 

The Mariiwl language, which is spoken by the natives of tlic 
Baniak and Si Main islands, is said by Marsden to have much 
radical affinity to the Batta and Nias and less to tlie Pagai. From 
his list of 24 words and the numerals it appears to be vocalic with 
a small proportion of consonantal terminals. 

The sounds of the language of Palo Wm and P. Bata are in 
general pure and clear, but like most E. Indonesian phonologies 
it is softly aspirate. P'',y’and w occur frequently, and cA and 
j are common, ch sometimes represeming t and k of Battan and 
Malay, (e. g. chmm, Bat. tungi Mai. Htnir, huchiy B. bahv^ chuhay 
M. tnhayjichuy Bat, f itu} hacku, B. M. hatuS) The aspirate 
tendency occasionally leads to a preference of h to as in one of 
these examples. Although the pure «, r and u are preferred, 
broad 0 and e are also used and the two latter occur as finals. It 
has a softly guttural ew. M replaces d in some of the words 
common to it and Battan. The strong vocalicism is accompanied by 
elisions similar to those of E. Indonesian but less common (e. g, 

B. nipiy M. nipis; xiri B. urat; ama B. M. aharig; puda, 

B. pudking ; hahhay B. hahlms) In some respects Niasi may be 
considered as a link between W. and E. Indonesian, for although 
its vocalic phonology and its glossary are decidedly eastern, it 
wants some of the peculiar characters both of the typical E. 
Indonesian and Polynesian. It is rythmic, adhesive and euplio- 
nically flexile like the Celebesian languages, and although 
phonetically it approximates more to some of the southerii 
languages, it wants the union of the pronoun and verb. In 
collocation it is pun'ly Sumatran or W. Indonesian, but the E. 
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Indonesian languages in general have this collocation also, although 
some possess slight peculiarities, such as the constant placing of 
numerals and numeric adjectives after the substantive* , 

ma ha-- are used both attributively and intransitively, Pa—, 
/a-, fan- is active as in Sumban ; ha-, la, attributive as in 
Timori, Eotian and some other eastern dialects. A— probably 
a contraction of ma or na, is also used frequently as a qualitive 
prefix. I— appears to be also an active prefix, but it is probably 
a conti’action of di-> Ta- as in Vitian, is the formative of the 
passive participle, corresponding with the Malay tar-. The 
basis of Niasi, as preserved in the general character of the phono- 
logy, in the formatives, and in much of the vocabulary, is E. 
Indonesian, but it has been much influenced by the W. Indonesian 
of Sumatra. 

The Mantawai race who inhabit the Pera and Pagai groups 
probably speak more than one dialect, but we possess only a short 
vocabulary by Mr Crisp of that of the Pagais, which is said to be 
spoken in the other group also. Its phonology is considerably 
more Battan than that of Nias, as it appears to have about 27 
per cent of consonantal finals (10 words give ngt 4, n2, r 1, h 4, 
t 3, 5 2, p 3) and although it possesses the Niasi v it does not 
displace h, which, on the contrary is the most common labial. 
The phonology is purer than the ruder Malay, and is apparently 
free from the Sumatran aspirates. But as r and g are permu- 
table in loi^au, logau, blood, and there are a few compound vocalic 
finals, ui, ai, au, ue, it is probable that a larger vocabulary would 
shew a greater phonetic affinity with Battan. As in Battan and 
Nias the d of Malay is replaced by a liquid* (lilah lorow, M. dara.) 
Pinal consonants are sometimes wanting in words which have 
them in Sumatran languages. The few words that agree with 
Niasi and Battan exhibit considerable modification, e. g. M, mareh, 
N. mar; M. matau N. maehua; M. senanalip N. sialapi; M. utay 
N. huhau; M. root, Bat, raut; M, ovange B. Mai. panas. Some 
are t attan where the Niasi is Malayan e. g. lila. Its proper 
phonetic position appears to be intermediate between Niasi and 
Battan. Of its ideologic characteristics it can only he gathered 
that qualitives take the prefix ma- like those of Niasi. Of the two 
verbs given, one manihu to speak, has probably the same prefix 
but it may be maw. 

The language of Tilanjang or Engano is equally vocalic with 
the Niasi and more pure. It agrees more with some Indonesian than 
with any Sumatran languages. Mu— is substantival, hd—ta— 
qualitive or attributival,jpa— instrumental and ma — personative. 

Prom the highly vocalic character of the Nias and Tilaniang 
languages, it may be inferred that the more consonantal phonology 
of the Mantawai lias been induced by Sumatran influences, and 

^ L and r appear to be interchangeable, Makala hai*d wA mQhara, rough, 
be the same word. 
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that the original languages of all the wesfern islands were purely 
E. Indonesian. The circumstance of the Mantawai language 
being more closely connected with the comparatively remote 
Battan than with the adjacent Malay, indicates a great retrogression 
of the former race to the northward, and an occupation of their 
southern lands by the latter, a fact probable in itself on other 
grounds, and important as offering some clue to guide us in our 
search for the seat of the Malays, before they had risen above the 
level of the other numerous petty tribes by which Sumatra must 
have been peopled in the barbarous ages of its history. 

Proceeding to the languages of Sumatra, we begin with that 
spoken by a peculiar people vt ho occupy the territory which 
receives its name from its principal port Ache, called by Europeans 
Achin. The Adman language is distinguished from all others in 
Asianesia by having the accent on the terminal instead of 
the penultimate syllable. In other respects its phonology has the 
prevailing Sumatran character. The influence of Malay has been 
great, but the native portion of the vocabulary shews that originally 
it must have differed from Battan and Malay in some decided 
traits. Many of the native words are consonantal monosyllables, 
and it preserves compound vocalic terminals oe, 'iil, u?. Like 
the other Sumatran languages it prefers o and e to the purer 
vowels. Its native affinities are thus with the ruder Peninsular 
and Sumatran languages and not %vith the Battan and Malay, 
wliile the number of abru[)t monosyllables strongly allies it to the 
Simang. This affinity between the most nortnern languages on 
the opposite sides of the Malacca sea, or tliose nearest to the 
monosyllabic region, has an interesting ethnic bearing, and gives 
additional import to its accentuation, — anomalous as an Asianesian 
trait but natural in a language in which the Ultraindian element 
is strong. Although there is much that is peculiar in the vocabu- 
lary, it is in composition so largely intermixed with Malay idioms 
and phrases as to appear like a dialect of Malay. It sometimes 
however uses the wa— of Battan, and like it substitutes wa, mt- 
for the Malay ha7\ 

The principal languages of Sumatra or those that are spoken 
by the largest populations and over the widest extent of territory, 
am the Battan dialects and the Malay u. Both are distinguished 
from the other languages of Sumatra by a purer and more refined 
phonology and a higher culture. The influences that have produced 
this result are two-fold. The earliest and most important was 
the greater persistance of a phonology and vocabulary of an 
E. Indonesian character in the middle regions of Sumatra, and 
particularly in the northern or Batta portion than in the northern 
and the greater part of the southern. From whatever causes this 
happened it is certain that the E. Indonesian languages still 
preserved in the western chain of islands, have left stronger traces 
of their former presence in the Batta ana xmalayaii lands than in 
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most Other parts of Sumatra. The second refining influence was 
that of Indian literature or Indonesian literature of Indian origin, 
aided probably by a gradual accomodation of the Malayan |)hoiio- 
logy to the articuiative habits of the Kalinga or Telugu traders and 
settlers, who appear at one period to have formed a large and im- 
portant element in the mixed population of the chief Indonesian 
ports. But wdien w^e compare Battan and Malay ii wdth those 
languages and dialects of the Archipelago wliich have been most 
lodianised, such as the Javan, w^e perceive at once that their 
greater smoothness and purity, wdien compared with that of all the 
other W, Indonesian languges, is chiefly attributable to the earlier 
or native vocalic influence. 

In the Battan dialects the W. Indonesian element predominates, 
and they have the closest affinity with Malay. But although 
essentially similar to Malayan in their phonology, structure and 
formatives, they are more vocalic and have many eastern words that 
are not found in Malay, while their direct affinities with Niasi, 
phonetic, formative and glossarial, are so considerable as to show 
that the basis of Battan w^as similar to that of Niasi, or that the 
latter language spread into Sumatra and modified the W. Indone- 
sian chajacter of Battan. Which conclusion is the more probable 
will be shewm further on. The only peculiar native traits arc a 
considerable tendency to aspirates; the possession of the sibilo- 
aspirate sound sh which I have noticed in the dialect of Uhi Pane; a 
frequent preference of h to k as in Niasi (e. g. horobau horhau Mai. 
Mrhau ; Imtit MaL hutu ; lahi M. laM; man M. iJian) ; m or w 
to 5, f ; and an occasional one of h tot ; d to j ; k or g to r $ k, d, 
or J ; to t, Compound consonants and vowels are very rare. 
Final tie is found in some words. The Battan like the Javan has 
wfl',-- in place of the Malay in accordance with its gene- 
!*al preference of m to h» It has the eastern na-- and as substan- 
tive prefixes and occasionally uses pa as an active and causative 
prefix ; ma— is also used attributively. The active prefix is 
generally a contracted form of man--, I have found traces of the 
transitive hatn— but it appears to be obsolute or concreted. 

The Malayan language, in its more ancient form, partook, in a 
considerable measure, of the general character of the W. Indonesian 
of Sumatra, as is evident from the phonology of its ruder dialects. 

The initial aspirate and final h were common, and the enuncia- 
tion was somewdiat slow, broad and guttural. In a word, with the 
purer phonology of E. Indonesian it combined the consonantal, 
aspirate, and guttural tendencies of the other languages of the 
Malacca basin. Ti*aces of this earlier character are still found 
in the centre of Malayan civilization — Menangkabau, where the 
language received its greatest culture, and attained the form which, 
with some phonetic improvements and a few glossarial changes, 
it has preserved in its dissemination throughout the Archipelago. 
The Menangkabau dialect retains final o and gives r an aspnrate 
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guttural sound. The initial aspirate is still retained in some words 
that have lost it in tlie polished Peninsular dialects, and e keeps 
its place in a few words which have replaced it by a in the latter. 
In the other dialects the earlier phonology has been less refined. 
It is remarkable that the E. Indonesian tendency to cut off final 
and initial consonants shews itselfinthe curtailment[of some Menang- 
kabaii words that remain intact in the Malacca Malay (e. g. agi 
for hhagij enge for tenge*^ anghe^ ang}iaf\ luwe^ lumas; sayu^ 
sayap)o As such elisions are common in Rejangi, Mantawai 
and Niasi, it might be thought that the examples we have cited 
are inconsistent with the derivation of the polished Peninsular 
from the Sumatran Malay, but the fact is that the same tendency 
is found in the latter language also and operates on different words 
at different places. The strong and consonantal phonology appears 
to have predominated for a time in W. Indonesia, but the soft and 
vocalic, never completely overpowered, slowdy undermined it and 
has gone on increasing in influence until the present time. With 
the above slight qualifications, it may be pronounced that the 
Malayu of Meiiangkabau is distinguished from all the other Suma- 
tran languages by its higher culture, purer phonology, wider 
prevalence and greater influence on other languages. It uses 
format! ves more frequently and regularly. Its main phonetic 
peculiarity is the rejection of all the harsher tmits of W, Indo- 
nesian phonology while preserving its consonantalism. It has 
transmuted the compound into final vowels, discarded final e for 
o and By rejected all the harsher consonantal corp pounds, in general 
replaced the more by the less aspirated consonants, and all but 
freed itself from aspirate initial and guttural finals. In the Penin- 
sula it has received a still higher culture, and by clearing itself 
from nearly all the strongly aspirated sounds retained in Menang- 
kabau, substituting the liquid a, u for o; i or a for e, r for rh or 
gh and dismissing the remnants of aspirate initials and guttural 
finals, it has acquired a completely open and pure phonology, at 
once smooth, masculine and harmonic. In its most modem or 
improved form it presents a somew'hat similar phonetic contrast 
to the harsher dialects that Latin does to Dutch and German. Its 
strenglh is shewn in its preservation of a large proportion of final 
consonants and in the absence of the tendency to vocalise or 
attenuate consonants wdiich destroys the natural beauty of so many 
E. Indonesian pbonologies. Its refinement is shewn in its prefer- 
ence of a clear, smooth and easy articulation with non-aspirate, 
pure and open sounds, to the laboured and obstructed articulation 
and aspirated, guttural, nasal, cerebral and hollow sounds, which 
charaett rise not only the ruder phonologies of the -Peninsula and 
Sumatra but also, to a largo extent, Javan. The formatiyes of 
Malayu are the siibst. ,— a?^; pan", 'ping-- pamy pa-^; attri- 

butive Mr bar, hal- ha--; transitive may fuang—, man-- mam'- w— 
and — f*; transitive and causative --km; passive (sometimes active) 
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pass, part ifir— ; adv. se^ sang^^ m--| ta^ turn ; kam—i 

are preserved glossariaily ia a tew words^ but they are not 
now used as formatives. 

The other ilalayan dialects are less improved in their phono- 
logies. The Korinchi dialect has a few non-Malayan words^ and 
some phonetic peculiarities, such as the substitution of k tor r, and 
e for a (e. g« lu/ms, M. lurus: dilueh, M. dilujr). 

Tbe Mejang is somewhat vocalic, frequently eliding or vocalising 
consonants (e. g. luus^ M. lurm^ hiko, M. bengJwi pukua, M. 
pnkuli h/rrif M. dalam.') Its phonology lias been closely assimi- 
lated to Malayan, but compound finals, of, wo, of, occur. 

The next people to the south, the Pasumahs, speak a dialect, 
the Sirawij in which final e replaces o and a. A nasal u (like 
the m In dim) is a common final, as in the Malay of the Johore 
Archipelago. 

In the dialect of Palembang a few Javanese words very slightly 
affect the phonetic character of the vocabulary. Final o prevails.’*^ 
In different parts of Palembang some rude communities are found 
of a people so much resembling the Rejangs in character, as to 
suggest the latter having preceded the present Malayu-Javan race 
in Palembang. This is probable on other grounds, for . tbe inva- 
riable result of settlements by tbe civilised races on navigable 
rivers or coasts is to confine the native tribes to the interior. 

The Komring language like the Bejang and Serawi has final 
we, ei &c and it is distinguished from them by the greater preval- 
ence of the initial aspirate. 

The Lampong dialects prefer the pure vowels of E. Indonesian 
and Malay, a, f, u to the Sumatran e and o, although the latter 
occur, while compound vowels are frequent. It also possesses 
the nasal vowels, and the aspirate or guttural r, which in many 
words replaces the pure r of allied languages. Like the Bejangi, 
Niasi and most of the vocalic languages, it often contracts and 
softens words of foreign origin. Its prefixes have the vocalic 
forms. JBa^f wa— , m— , &a— attributive 5 nga, ng (chiefly) 
transitive 5 di-^ present passive (also used actively) ; to- past 
passive. The causative has the Besisi and Sundan form 
•^hen. The substantive are the common ha^an^ pu^'^y pen— ^ &c. 
Besides a and 0 it has the inteimediate 0 of the Javan alphabet. 

The Sumatran languages as a group present some interesting 
features when compared with those of the Peninsula. In the 
latter we observe only two native systems, a consonantal, aforma- 
tive and partially monosyllabic one in a compai*ativeiy pure state, 
and a mixed system produced by the blending of this with a 
vocalic one, more decidedly dissyllabic and possessed of formatives. 
None of the native languages is predominant, diffusive or even 

^ Marsden attributes tMs to *‘the political influence of tbe Javanese” overlook- 
ing tbe fact that the proper Sumatran Malay itself prefers final 0 to a. We have 
seen that this preference is not confined to Malay. 
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stable. All, on the contrary, are broken and scattered, and are 
either rapidly passing away or maintain a precarious existence 
by retiring from contact with the Malay, the position of 
which in tlie Peninsula, where it environs ail the other languages 
and spreads up the rivers amongst them, strikingly contrasts 
with that which it holds in Sumatra, where it covers a large and 
compact region of its own, beyond which its influence is slight 
compared with that of the Peninsular Malay on the Binua dialects 
which it invests. 

In Sumatra we find at least three well marked languages each 
occupying its own area, and a fourth still preserving its peculiar 
character and location although much affected by foreign influence. 
In addition the western islands contain at least three other distinct 
and stable languages. Sumatra thus combines a greater expansion 
of individual languages with a greater number. The variety is 
also greater, for in addition to languages which closely resemble 
the Binua and approximate to the Simang, it presents a new system, 
or rather reveals in its purity that system which in the Peninsula 
is only recognisable as an element blending with the consonantal. 
While the Sumatran group is thus at once more varied and more 
stable, it exhibits the phenomenon of having only one diffusive 
language, the Malay, The character of some of the southern 
dialects within the Malay area would alone suffice to establish its 
progressive tendency, while the presence of a more or less consider- 
able element of modem Malayan in all the other languages proves 
that they are at present stationary and recipient. The fact of the 
purely Malayan area being nearly equal to that of all the other 
Sumatran languages collectively, shews that its dominant and 
aggressive character was acquired in its native seat, and that it 
had conquered a wide space for itself at the expence of earlier 
Sumatran dialects, before it overflowed and spread to other 
regions. At present the proper Sumatran Malay appears to he 
stationary, like the Battan and Achean. Its expansive energy and 
power has been paralysed, and it must now be extremely difficult 
to ascertain where its Sumatran centre was, and in what directions 
it chiefly advanced. But from its great relative extension, the 
petty populations who use the southern dialects, its manifest 
interpenetration^of the more important Battan and its continuity on 
the east and west from the Indian Ocean to the Malacca strait, 
it is evident that in the era of its predominance it expanded on all 
sides. If it was not poured in at several points from a foreign 
source but grew up in Sumatra, it is probable that its location, at 
the beginning of this era, was much to the south of the present 
Batta land, and that a large portion of Sumatra was occupied by 
languages akin to the Battan in their earlier or non-Malayan 
■•form., 

That this form was vocalic and E. Indonesian cannot he doubted, 
when we find strong traces of the same element in the language to 
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the soiitli of the Malayan, and in the western chain of islands a 
purely E. Indonesian form, which through Nias identifies itself 
with the primary Battan. We are thus led to the conclusion that 
the consonantal phonologies of Achean and Malay, and of the 
allied languages which may have been incorporated in these or 
diffused in the Battan and Lampongi, are of later origin in Sumatra 
than the vocalic; and the position of the Achean and Malay in 
relation to the Battan and the other languages having an E. 
Indonesian basis, leads to the further inference that the consonantal 
system was introduced from without. Our examination of the 
Peninsula languages leaves no doubt that this system was an 
extension of that which previously prevailed on the opposite side 
of the Malacca basin, and there also came in contact with vocalic 
languages which it absorbed. 

The fact that the long sequestered and very ancient and peculiar 
language of the Andamans, is vocalic, dissyllabic and formative, 
now acquires a new character. The adjacent languages belong 
either to the monosyllabic and consonantal system, to an allied 
dissyllabic one, or to the mixed system of the Malayan type. 
The Andaman phonology therefore connects itself with the Niasi 
and earlier Sumatran system, and indicates the prevalence of that 
system in a continuous band, from the Strait of Sunda to the 
gulf of Martaban. Thus in that portion of Asianesia which 
faces Africa, Ceylon and S, India and runs northward towards 
Bengal, joining and slightly overlapping the Ultraindian region, 
we can still distinguish two parallel phonetic bands, which are of 
characters so distinct and even opposite, that they must necessarily 
have been of distinct, and one at least of foreign origin. In pho- 
nology Andamaiu is fundamentally opposed to Silongi, Nicobari 
and Semangi; Niasi to Achean; and Tilanjangi to the rude 
Malayan dialects which appear to have prevailed and are partially 
preserved in the adjacent portion of Sumatra. The fact that in 
most languages of the region the influence of both phonologies 
may be traced does not weaken the force of these contrasts, because 
the very circumstances of parallelism and proximity throughout 
an ethnic region so long and narrow, necessarily lead to inter- 
penetration. 

It is remarkable that the existing vocalic languages have been 
less influenced by the consonantal, than the latter by tbe former; 
if we except the Mantawai. The vocalic element is found in all 
the Sumatran and Peninsular languages, strong in Battan and 
Lampongi, less so in the Malayan dialects, and comparatively 
weak in the Achean and Simangi. In the Andamani, Niasi and 
Tilanjangi the consonantal element is very slight, and this^^can 
only be explained by the consonantal stream having been mainly 
a continental one, flowing down the coasts ot the M^ay Peninsula 
and into the Malacca sea, and not along the outer islands and 
west coast of Sumatra. The consequence has been that these 
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islands appear to haye lon^ been left in possession of tbeir nativ'e 
pbonolo^j while the consonantal phonology was spreading over 
the Peninsula and Sumatra. These views render it in the highest 
degree probable that the vocalic system occupied this insular and 
Peninsular area and even extended up the Peninsula into the proper 
Ultraindian region, before the consonantal one began its advance 
along it 

The consonantal element, it will appear hereafter, has been 
derived from the southern progress of the Ultraindian system, and 
the character of the W. Indonesian languages proves that they 
were formed by the engraftraent of this system on a vocalic, 
dissyllabic and formative one. The preceding remarks leave no 
doubt that the latter was the same that is now represented by 
Andaman!, Niasi, Tilanjangi and E. Indonesian. 

The preceding considerations tend to the following view of the 
later era of the linguistic history of the Malacca basin. At the 
dawn of our present ethnic light, vocalic languages occupied it, 
and the fragments of a Negro population preserved in the 
Andamans and the Malay Peninsula, the fact that the language 
of the most sequestered of these remnants is vocalic, the evident 
priority of the spiral haired Negro race and the vocalic system to 
the lank haired brown race and the consonantal system, and the 
immediate derivation of both the latter from the adjacent region 
of Ultraindia,^ leave no room for doubt that the vocalic system 
was the native one of the Negroes of the Malacca basin. It is 
needless to pause here to point out the abundant confirmation 
which this view receives from following the two races and systems 
of language into the more eastern parts of Asianesia. The 
advance of the lank haired race into the Peninsula necessarily 
led to the formation of numerous dialects in which the proportion 
of the vocalic and consonantal elements must have gradually 
changed, until the latter from being the less become the greater^ 
Each dialect caused by the rise of new settlements and tribes at the 
expence of old ones, must have had a less vocalic basis than those 
that preceded it. The Peninsular dialects were thus gradually 
revolutionised by the continued influx of Ultraindian, those in direct 
contact with Ultraindian necessarily undergoing the earliest and 
greatest metamorphosis. It is hence not surprising that while 
an isolated Negro language like the Andaman! should be little 
affected, others adjacent to the Ultraindian tribes, like the Simang, 
should be all but converted into Ultraindian. 

The extension of the same view to the Sumatran languages 
clears up their chief anomalies and obscurities. The J onor 
Archipelago, which connects the southern extremity of the 
Peninsula with Sumatra, must have been the great highway by 

* Wiietliar Negro tribes and dialects did not in a still more ancient era, occupy 
ITltraindia and India before any of the present non-Negro races moved, into these 
regions, is a further question awaiting investigation. 
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which the earlier Ultraindian tribes of the Peninsula passed in a 
constant stream into the basins of the Indragiri, Jamb! and Pa- 
lerabangy first gaining a predominant or exclusive footing there^ 
and then spreading into the interior. Here the same process 
would be repeated, with this difference that the intruding phonology 
was already a mixed one. Successive dialects would be formed in 
Sumatra, the vocalic element long predominating. The Battan, 
deprived of its Malay ingredients, is an example of one of the later 
stages of the slow metamorphic process. The constant intercourse 
between the J ohor islands and the S. E. Sumatran basins produced 
a complete assimilation of the phonology of the latter to that of 
the former. This phonology carried inland and northward by the 
Malay tribes, as they gradually advanced into the land of the 
Battas, communicated much of its own consonantalism to the 
dialects of the latter, and received from them in return a more 
vocalic character than it possessed in the southern river basins and 
islands. The circumstance of the southern Malay dialects having 
continued to be more consonantal than the northern, and the Battan 
afiinities of the Mantawai, strongly corroborate the opinion that 
the main direction of Malayan progress in Sumatra was from south 
to north. The Achean language, separated from the Malay by 
the wide area of the Batta dialects, and in phonology far more 
closely connected with the Siraang than with them or the adjacent 
W. Sumatran insular languages, indicates a distinct and direct 
maritime migration from the Peninsula or Ultraindia. 

Reserving the prosecution of the general enquiry into the con- 
nection between the Ultraindian and Asianesian languages till we 
have adverted to the other elements that enter into it, I will, before 
passing on to the Javan group, make a few remarks on a question 
that has been much discussed by writers on Malayan ethnology, — 
the origin of the polished dialects used by the more civilised 
Malayan communities of the Peninsula and of most parts of the 
Archipelago, or what we may term the Malay, distinguishing the 
other dialects by the names of the places where they are spoken. 

It is difficult to ascertain how much of the superior refinement 
of Malay compared with most other W. Indonesian languages is 
due to the culture of Menangkabau and how much to that of 
Palembang or Malacca. Whatever improvement it received in 
the Peninsula is undoubtedly due to its culture in Malacca^ when 
that country was the seat of the greatest commercial nation, and 
at the same time the most polished and literary, that the Malayan 
race has produced. We know too little of the earlier commerical 
settlements of the Malays on the eastern rivers of Sumatra and 
the islands opposite them, to judge whether they wei^ favourable 
to the improvement of the language, but as the proper or non- 
Malacca Malay of this region, from Banka to Singapore and 
Johor, retains more of the earlier harshness than that of Menangka- 
bau itself, it is not probable that the Malay even of the kingdoms 
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of Bentan and Singapiira made any close approach to tlie refine- 
ment which the language attained in Malacca, although it must 
be borne in mind that a general rudeness in the dialects beyond 
Menangkabau is not inconsistent with the existence of a more 
polished mode of speech in populous maritime towns such as 
Palembang and Singapura where the intercourse with Indian 
iiaTigators and residents must have been great. 

The circumstance to which we have adverted of the proper 
southern Malay of the Peninsula being more primitive than that 
of Menangkabau, admits of two explanations. It is evidently a 
continuation of the ruder Sumatran Malay represented by the 
dialects prevailing in the upper Palembang basins, and its connec- 
tion with the Menangkabau Malay thus goes back to a period 
when the latter was at a much greater distance than it now is 
from that of Malacca. Either therefore the latter was derived 
from Menangkabau long after the more primitive Sumatran Malay 
had spread over the Johor Archipelago into the Peninsula, or 
this primitive Malay of the Peninsula was the immediate stock 
of the refined Malacca dialect, while that of Menangkabau received 
its culture from Malacca. The ethnic flux and reflux between 
the southern part of the Peninsula and the middle and southern 
regions of Sumatra must have been uninterrupted from the present 
day to the remote period when the land on either side of the Strait 
was first inhabited. Long anterior to the expansion of the Malay 
beyond its cradle, wherever that was, the languages of the opposite 
coasts and the islands connecting them, must have had strong 
affinities. The spread of the Malay language over the wide space 
it now occupies in Sumatra must have been the work of many 
ages, and if in its ruder state it embraced within its limits these 
coasts and islands, it is not probable that in later times, when the 
sway of Menangkabau extended over the greater part of Sumatra, 
its langxiage would neither be cultivated nor carried in its improved 
state to the seats of foreign commerce on the Malacca Strait. 
That both happened can hardly be doubted, even if we discard 
Malayan history and tradition. There is no reason however to 
question the modern derivation of the Malacca Malays from 
Singapore and Bentan as related in the Malayan Annals, and 
although the basin of the Kuantan or Indragiri, from its directly 
connecting the Johor Archipelago with Menangkabau, is the 
country from which we might have expected traders or adven- 
turers to emigrate to Linga or Bentan, there are not wanting strong 
probabilities and fads to corroborate the native history when it 
asserts that it was not from the river of Menangkabau itself, but 
from its most southern dependency, Palembang, that the Malacca 
Malays w^ere derived. The Palembang river is much more 
accessible to vessels than any of the northern ones, and it is proba- 
ble, both from tliis cause and from its proximity to the great 
trading port of western Java, Kalabar, that it early became the 
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cilief , place of resort, on this side of Sumatra, for Indian and other 
foreign traders. If it was the principal port of the kingdom of 
Menangkabao, or of the east coast it would be natural to ascribe 
to Its chiefs the planting of a maritime colony on an island more 
in the general track of Indonesian and Indo-Chinese commerce. 

The annals of several ancient Malay states, including Menang- 
kabau itself, point to Palembang as the original land of the Malays. 
They afford various indications of a close connection between it and 
Java, and mention Javan invasions and settlements long anterior 
to the modern conquest of Palembang by Majapahit. From their 
concurrent tenor it appears that the royal dynasties of Menangka- 
bau, Malacca and other states traced their descent from Palembang. 
It may be inferred that it was in Palembang that the Malay race 
and language received their earliest and deepest impressions from 
Hindu and Javan influences, and that the Indian monarchical form 
of government was first engi'afted on the native Sumatran institu- 
tions, which are of a mixed patriarchal and oligarchical form. It 
Is even probable that Palembang was closely connected with the 
southern extremity of the Peninsula long before the foundation of 
the modern colony of Singapura. The remnant of the ancient 
vocabulary of Johor, small as it is, contains some words only 
found elsewhere in Upper Palembang and others of Sundan and 
Javan affinity which may also have been immediately obtained 
through Palembang. For Marsden's notion of the descent of 
Menangkabau highlanders to the J ohor islands by the Indragiri 
or any other route, and their sudden metamorphosis into a maritime 
community at Bentan and Singapura, there is no foundation 
whatever. The people who established a maritime and commerciai 
town on Singapore so late as the twelfth century must have been 
an offset from an older port. 

It appears most consistent with our present knowledge to believe 
that the purest of the Malacca Malay 'was a dialect of the cultivated 
Menangkabau Malay spoken at Palembang when tlie colonists of 
Bentan and Singapura left it.* While it is clear that the trans- 
planted dialect derived every thing which it now possesses save a 
few words, some phonetic refinement, and a more artificial and 
laboured literary style, from Sumatra, it is also probable that the 
influence of the Malacca dialect on the Malay of all the maritime 
disti’icts of the ancient kingdom of Menagkabau has not been unfelt 
around lake Sinkara itself, and that the present Menangkabau 
Malay is considerably more polished than it was in the 11th and 
12th centuries. When or how the modern Malay of Menangkabau 
was imported into lower Palembang, where it probably displaced 
ruder and more ancient dialects akin to those of which vestiges 
remain in Upper Palembang we know not, although it is probable 

conclusion may be drawn from Marco Polo’s ortliograpby, tJie Malacca 
M aiay ot the 13th century had not yet replaced the strong naso-gu tt ural terniinala 

by pure vowels. He writes Malays Mulaifittn 
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alitlie populolis Malayan clependeneies, such as Priaman, indrapura 
and Siingibagu on the west coast, and Siak, Indragiri, Jambi and 
Palembang on the east Of the earlier history of the Malay 
nothing is known. We are ignorant in what part of middle 
Sumatra or of the Peninsula the Malayan tribe was first located, 
and of the ethnic history of the Malacca basin during the long 
era between the first civilisation of that tribe and the foundation 
of the Singapiira of the 12th century,' — the migrations and coe« 
quests that took place, the towns that flourished and decayed, the 
foreign trade and maritime enterprise, — no authentic record exists, 
and our knowledge of it must be limited to those broad inferences 
to which we may be conducted by a careful comparison of 
languages and other ethnic data, followed by a critical examination 
of the native histories and traditions w'hen our ethnology is 
sufficiently advanced to enable us to break up and clear away the 
matrix in which the few remains of fact have been imbedded and 
preserved- The Malacca sea, the strait of Singapore, and the 
eastern navigable rivers of the Menangkabau empire must have 
been fi'equented by Hindu and other foreigners for more than a 
thousand years before the Malay Singapura arose, and when we 
consider that the Malay language w^as already that of Johor, that 
settlements of Hinduised Malays existed in the northern parts 
of the Peninsula, and that the Malayan language and civilisation 
of the 12th century were the same as at present, we cannot avoid 
the conclusion that the Malay annals relate only one of the latest 
migrations of that people, and that their silence as to the dominion 
and history of Menangkabau arose partly from their having already 
become dim and partly from a desire to exalt the Malacca dynasty 
by assigning to it an independent and fabulous origin. At the time 
when the emigrants from Bentan settled on Singapore, it is probable 
that the power of Menangkabau was on the wane, and it is certain 
that when the works which furnished the materials for the Malay 
annals were composed, its fame was eclipsed by that of Malacca 
and the northern Sumatran ports. Whether the Malays first 
became a great maritime people at Palembang, Bentan, Singapui-a 
or Malacca, and about tlie time assigned or in an earlier century, it 
is certain that this maritime civilisation, the loss of some of the 
Menangkabau institutions and the slight changes in the language, 
must have had their origin in one port, and that the dialect and 
customs of this port were those of trading communities in the most 
remote parts of the Indian Archipelago when European Vessels tint 
entered it in the beginning of the 16th century. 

With reference to the Javan element in the language and civili- 
zation of the Johor basin, I may advert to a eiirious fact which 
came to my knowledge when exploring Johor a few years ago. 
The Malays of Johor, at least of the southern basins, when 
employed ill gathering camphor use a factitious vocabulary con- 
structed in a similar manner to the dcfcrontlai dialect of Javan, 
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hj substitating for the common Malayan words others in tlie same 
language descriptive of some characteristic of the object^ and by 
borrowing from the remnants of the Bimia vocabularies.^ As 
this, language is also deferential, being used to propitiate tbe spirit 

of the camphor tiee, it appears to indicate the former prevalence 
of a high dialect in Johor, derived in all probability from Java, 
for there are other traces of the ancient residence of Javans ai 
the southern extremity of the Peninsula and along the east csoast. 
Indeed the histories of the Malayan dynasties themselves afford 
strong evidence that at one period the Javans extended their sway 
over the islands and coasts of the sea of J ohor, and the suggestion 
may be thrown out that the numerous Hindu geographic^ names 
found on the western side of this sea, including Singapura itself, 
are indications of Javan ti’ading settlements mat nourished for 
centuries before tbe Malays rose into note as a civilised maritime 
people and displaced the Javans in this quarter. Should further 
research establish this, the successive ethnic revolutions in this region 
during its recent era will be, 1st the growth of one or morepopiiious 
and powerful communities in the fertile plains of the Sumatran 
highlands and the extension of that which ultimately predomina- 
ted, the Malayan, over a large portion of Sumatra and the islands, 
coasts and rivei*s of the Malay sea; 2nd the advance into this 
region of Javan maritime people civilised by Hindu culture, the 
establishment of Javan maritime settlements from which Hindu 
culture spread up the rivers amongst the native communities of the 
interior ;f 3rd the recovery of the native race from their political 
or ethnic subjection to the Javans, followed by the overthrow of 
the Javan governments and the retirement of Javans from the 
region ; 4th the spread of the now cultured Malays into the mari- 
time seats vacated by the Javans and their gradual rise into the 
predominating maritime race of the Archipelago, — ^the J avan for 
a time, as strong government were formed in Java, seeking to 
regain a footing in me Johor sea but only partially and transiently 
succeeding, their conquest of Singapura leading to no permanent 
dominion, and their settlements on the Sumatran coast soon relaps- 
ing to Malayan rule with the exception of those nearest Sanaa. 
These conquests of the expiring Javan power are quite distinct 
from the ancient colonisations and conquests in the era of Javan 
supremacy, — or that of Hinduism, the Kawi and a flourishing 
Indian trade. The 4th of the above eras extends back from the 
16th century, when European domination commenced, probably 

® A small vocabulary of this dialect will be ibund in my account of tbe Binua of 
Jobor (Jour. Ind. Arcbp. voL I. p. 263.) 

t On historical and ethn ic probabilities, I here provisionally adopt Hr Crawfurd*s 
view of the relation between Sanskrit elements in Malay and Javan, but without 
excluding the dii'ect influence of Hindus. It is probable that the Hindu culture of 
middle and south Sumatra came fii’st through Java, but improbable that it con- 
tinued to be received exclusively by this indirect course. It appears to be dear 
flfom ancient Arabi'i and European accounts that Sumatran ports were early 
quented by Indian vt 'jsels. 
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to tlie 10th or evep earlier. The 2 nd and 3rd probably extended 
orer a large portion of the preceding ten centuries, for the Suma- 
tran trade with its gold, camphor and other valuable productions, 
would necessarily draw the Javans to its coasts as soon as they 
became a commercial people, just as the spices and other produce 
of the east attracted them to Celebes and the Moluccas. The de- 
mandsof the Indian trade which centered in Java, if it was not lor g 
confined to it, must have greatly stimulated the maritime enterprise 
of the Javans, and made its two ports the emporia of the whole 
Archipelago- 

The phonology of the J a van group closely resembles that of 
the ruder Sumatra-Peninsular and is chiefly distinguished from it 
by being more hollow, palatal, aspirate and distinct and less nasal, 
guttural and smothered, while equally slow and broad. Sundan, 
however, amongst other striking affinities with the southern Suma- 
tra-Peninsular Malay has a decided nasal vowel. As Javan has 
given its high and priestly dialects to the other peoples of the 
group and has greatly influenced their common languages, I will 
notice it first, although Sundan is closer, both in chai*acter and 
geographical position, to the S. Sumatran languages. 

Javan f as we remarked above, has a much broader, more forcible, 
aspiiate and primitive phonology than Malay. Its syllables do 
not flow into each other with that uniform smoothness which 
characterises Malay. Each is uttered with force and abruptness, 
the voice as it were grasping the initial and throwing itself on the 
terminal sound of each syllable, instead of euphonically blending 
them with those that follow by a light and rapid touch as in the 
purer Malay articulation. Malay consonants that meet are 
generally euphonically combined, and when uncombinable or 
inharmonious consonants meet, the phonetic genius of the language 
changes one or both or has recourse to elision or attenuation to 
produce euphony. In J avan not only is the initial of one syllable 
frequently uncombinable with the final of the preceding one, the 
surd and sonant of the same sound being even thus brought in 
contact, but similar junctions take place in the same syllable. 
Consonants that terminate a syllable are frequently repeated at 
the commencement of the succeeding one, producing an abrupt 
and Inharmonious effect. The Javans vary the character of the 
vowels more than the Malays from their greater articulative power 
and energy or command over the form of the vocal chamber and 
over the breathing. Hollow cerebral sounds are often heard which 
never occur in Malay. Like most of the Sumatran languages Javan 
affects 0 where the Malacca Malay has a. Frequently also Javan 
has 0 for e for 2, tf for k; w for h ; ng for m of Malay. It is 
far more aspirate in its general phonology and frequently has h for 
hf j and r of Malay. Ideologically the two languages have the 
closest resemblance. They have nearly the same number and 
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kinds of inseparable formative particles and use them in the same 
way, although Javan possesses some which Malay wants. Most 
of the principal formatives are identical. Javan is richer in forma- 
tives than Malay and it exhibits more freedom and power in their 
application. They hang somewhat loosely on the latter, are more 
often dispensed with, and have therefore a more artificial character. 
In Javan they appear as a more essential and integral element of 
the language. In this respect, and in their greater number, Javan is 
at a less distance from the N. Indonesian. The attributive 
of that group, of E. Indonesian and Polynesian is preserved in 
Javan but is wanting in Malay, which as we have seen, has 
substituted the peculiar her--. The possession of the infixed 
participial (sometimes purely active) -um-- and passive -i- of 
N. Indonesian distinguishes Javan not only from the Sumatran but 
from the E. Indonesian languages. The position of the possessive 
particle before the possessor and the pluralising of substantives by 
reduplication of a connected adjective, are N. Indonesian and 
Polynesian traits which the Sumatran languages do not share with 
it. The Javan imperative and subjunctive postfixes are absent in 
Malay. Although it possesses the transitive man,- 2 LB well as «- 
its common prefix is aii- which is probably a contraction of 
man-, as the attributive ma- is sometimes by a similar elision 
converted into a-. It uses hha- as well as dhi,- dliipun- pas- 
sively. The causative ake, aken corresponds with the Mlalay kan. 
Of the imperatives -o, ko-; -en, -heyi; -ono, -hono, -henna^-^no; 
-4o, the second appears to be also the same as the Malay han 
which is sometimes used in the same way. The impera- 
tive use of the expletive -to is analogous to the similar use 
which Malay makes of its expletive -lah, the latter however 
generally softening the mandate. Kawi has the same collocation 
and formatives as J avan, but it is more consonantal in the initials 
of its syllables and more vocalic in its finals. As it treats the 
sibilant and liquids as vowels, combinations of these with the other 
consonants are exceedingly common e. g. sh, st, sd, sn, sm, sr, gr, 
hr, dr, tr, hr, mr, nr, ngr,pr,jr, wr, &c. Uncombinable consonants 
are also sometimes brought together in the same syllable e. g. th, 
Jm, tng, nd. The abundance of these combinations, the vibratory 
sound of the language from the constant recurrence of r by itself 
and combined with other consonants, the absence of compound 
vowels and the predominance of a, distinguish it from the more 
prevalent Javan phonologies. At the same time it must be 
remarked that the J avan participates to a certain extent in the 
peculiar consonantalism of the Kawi and that e is a frequent sound 
in both. From this account of the Kawi it appears that most of 
the peculiarities of the Javan, or those phonetic traits which 
distinguish it from the general W. Indonesian phonology on the 
one side and from E. Indonesian on the other, may be referred to 
^he influence of Kawi. 
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Tlie Kawi itself preserves some evidence that, at the era of its 
formation, the Javan language was less removed from the adjacent 
languages than it afterwards became through the continued 
development and influence of Kawi, and a disposition to a factitious 
and pedantic culture. But it must be remarked that if the Kawi 
introduced some Indian phonetic traits, it has been instrumental 
in preserving the ancient native phonology of the Javan from the 
emasculating and refining influences of the Malay and E. Indone* 
sian, and hence it is that Javan continues to present us with a much 
larger amount of the characteristics of the earlier W. Indonesian 
phonologies than Malay or even the majority of the ruder W* 
Indonesian languages, although, under modern Malayan influence 
probably, it has thrown off some of the harsher peculiarities of 
that phonology which are still found in the adjacent languages of 
the same island. It is quite consistent with this, and indeed a ne« 
cessary concomitant, that it also preserves in greater purity and 
integrity some of the earlier E. Indonesian traits, which it acquired 
prior to the arrest, by Indo-J avan literature and culture, of that 
ideologic transformation which, if not thus interrupted, would have 
gradually assimilated it to the cruder W* Indonesian languages. 

The other western languages of the Javan group, — Sundan, 
Maduran, (with its dialect Bawian) and Bali, have phonologies 
in most respects similar to Javan, but preserving still more of the 
primitive W. Indonesian character.* Those of Sassak and Sam- 
bawan are softer than Javan. All possess initial and A, the latter 
occurring most frequently in Maduran. It is remarkable that 
final 0 common to the Javan and Sumatran languages, is in 
general replaced by a in Sundan, Maduran and Bali, a circum- 
stance which is possibly connected with the great influence of the 
modern Malay on these languages. 

Sundan has some peculiarities which separate it from the other 
languages of the group and ally it to some of the W, Borneonand 
S. Peninsular dimects. The most striking is the extensive use of 
the peculiar nasal zi which, in imitation of the French orthography, 
has been written eu as in kileut (for ulat or hulat ) beusi (hen) 
geuleung (gelang). The same vowel occurs as frequently in the 
Serawi of S. Sumatra and in one of the dialects of the river 
Landa in W. Borneo, as in aseupm asam) dnweu (dnwajf 
bateuneuh (batanak) eumeu (umu or urm) angkeureupm (kirim)» 
It is also preserved in the Malay of the Johor Archipelago which 
also, in its ruder dialects, makes a frequent use of initial A and a 
broad and full final k as in Sundan. Formatively Sundan is more 
simple than the Javan or even the Malayan, and approximates to 
the ruder Peninsular, Sumatran and Borneon languages. It pos- 
sesses the subst, ka-- --im or enwcApa^ with and without 

Mt (generally pers. loc, or instr.) ; simply attributive or 

* 'Hie Javan of the inhabitants of the Tong^ger mountains is much more guttural 
than ihat of the polished Javans, 
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qiiaiitive and intransitive nga---, a—, ^ 

ti-- is sometimes used intransitively | participial pi ^en ; passive 
di- (sometimes with and , Aa— ; irans. m-, ma— man-- 

wltli or without -aji. Pa— is sometimes used actively. It thus 
differs from Javan not only in the more sparing and less regular 
use of formatives but in the want of the passive -in-; participial 
—um— ; the transitives an— z.ndi—ahm (unless the transitive postfix 
—an be a contraction of and the intransitive <2— be the 
Jav. an—y a—) ; and the imperative tod subjunctive particles. Like 
the Javan it sometimes denotes the pluml by a reduplication of the 
first syllable of a connected qualitive. From all the known W. 
Indonesian languages it is distinguished by the use of the definitive 
eta before the substantive or as an article, a N. Indonesian and 
Polynesian trait of great interest. 

Madman and Bawian have the substantive ha—^ pa — , pang 
kcy —an ; attributival ha—y ah a—y he—, e— (ka—y in Sumenap 
ta-y rare ) ma—, ha—, he— pa— y sang— ; passive he—, hi- [Jav. ka— 
Sund. ka-] ; transitive nga-y ng-y n—y e-, 

Javan and Malayan have deeply influenced the western languages 
of the trans-J avail chain. The phonology of the high or 
deferential Bali like its glossary and ideology is nearly the same 
as that of the deferential language of J ava. It has a for the Javan 
0 and with most of the other trans- Javan languages it possesses 
V* The common or native tongue has a closer affinity with the 
Sundan and Malayan than with the J avan,* and the remark may 
be extended to the other W. Indonesian languages of the trans- 
Javan chain, — the Sassaki and Sambawan. The following forma- 
tives used in written composition have been ascertained from an 
examination of large vocabularies of Balian and of the Usana Bali 
and other Balian compositions that have been published by Mr 
Freidrich. Snbstka— y pa-, pangy — any —ing &c attrib. intrans.m«— 
nge-y fig—, nga—pe—pa—y (sometimes with —an ,* —any —in) ke—y 
ka—y hang—y hamar— trans. ma— mem— mang— n-y ha—y han—, 
hen—y hamr- ; —an, —in is sometimes used tfUnsitively. 

Sassaki and Samhawan are softer than the Javan languages, 
owing to the greater influence of Malayan and Mangkasari, and 
probably to the ancient E, Indonesian phonology of the trans- 
Javan islands never having been displaced by the Javan. Sassaki 
has subs, peng— pen, attributive he—, her— imn. me—, ng— and 
probably some others. The Bali-^Jawa or high language is that 
of Bali, which is originally from Java, as the name implies. 
Sambawan agrees more with the Sassaki and other western 
languages than with the other languages ofSambawa which belong 
to the E. Indonesian group. It possesses sub, ka— pa, pm^ 
pe—p&n &c, intrans. her Ae- ha— mer—, trans. m-, ng— n aiid pofSi«> 
bly some others. 

The principal distinction of the Javan group is its possession of 

* Freidrick 
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a sacred or poetical aod^a deferential dialect, and tlie Hindu origin 
of tlie former.*^ The history of the formation of the Kawi and the 
infusion of Sanskrit words into Javan, Malay, Ngaju, Wugi &c 
is a subject too wide and complex to be entered on here, nor does 
it properly belong to the present enquiry. We have remarked 
that Javan preserves more formatives than Malay, and Malay 
more than the ruder languages. This must be attributed to the 
culture which they received at a remote period in consequence of 
large and civilised communities having arisen earlier amongst the 
Javan and Malay than amongst other races. It is probable that the 
acquisition of the art of writing, and the formation of Kawi and a 
native literature, fixed the formatives of Javan in the state In which 
they were when these events took place.f In the other W. Indonesian 
languages they probably continued to decay under the formative 
tendency, and the fixation of the Malayan by a sacred literature 
was not in all likelihood effected until a considerable period sub- 
sequent to that of the Javan. The preservation of the system 
even in the deteriorated condition in which we now find it in most 
of the uncultivated languages of W. Indonesia, appears to be 
owing to the influence which the Javan and Malayan languages 
have exerted on them for many ages. 

The Borneon languages have phonologiessimilar to the stronger 
Peninsular and Sass^-Sundan with some still stronger or more pri- 
mitive traits. The aspiration is very strong and broad and the initial 
aspirate is common. They have been much influenced by Javan and 
Malayan and many of the coast dialects are greatly assimilated in 
phonology and glossology to the latter. The less refined affect e 
like the Peninsular and Sassa’-Sundan languages, one at least, the 
Landaki, has the eu of Sundan,! most delight in compound vowel?, 
ui, oif ei &c, and many have compound consonants more harsh 
than those of any Indonesian language save Simang. Amongst 
these compounds are final gn, kn^ triy pw, in the S. W. and W* 
languages. Initial kn occurs in Lundu, Kayan, and sn in Sin- 

* Remnants of deferential or of sacred words are found in most ot the languages 
of the Archipelago, as of the Malay, of Sumatra and the Peninsula, the W of 
Borneo, and the Wugi of Celebes. Their antiquity in Asianesia is vouched by 
Polynesian. Wherever Hinduism was established it has left traces of a sacred or 
sacerdotal language. 

t The art of writing was acquired in Sumatra, Java, Sambawa and the Phlli- 
pines at a much earlier period, the distance between it and the formation of the 
Kawi being marked by me simplicily of the continental characters which formed 
the basis of the Indonesian alphabets compared with the elaborate architecture of 
the later Indian letters in which the Sanskrit was conveyed to the Java. The 
possession by rude races of an alphabet without a sacred literature can have little 
effect in obstructing tliO progress of an ideologic change in the language. 1'he earliest 
alphabet of the Archipelago was probably derived by the leading maritime tribe 
from continental traders and used for trading purposes which led to its being 
carried in the course of time to the more powerful and civilised of the tribes yf-ho 
took a part in the insular commerce or, like the Battans, fed it by the productions 
of their land. It is possible however, that their introduction and wide dissemina- 
tion were connected with the spread of a religion that did uot maintain a permament 

^ ifiis compound vowel occurs in Ngaju but rarely compared with Landaki. 
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ding. The less Malayanised are strongly nasal and aspirate. The 
guttural tendency is also in general strong^ final gn &c being 
frequent in some dialects. The strong aspiration does not appear 
to produce the more aspirated labials save in the dialects of Meri 
(jf, ^j) and Santan (t?) and in the Kayan language (t?) but the 
number of words for most of the known Borneon languages is too 
small to enable us to draw any general conclusion. In one of the 
few inland dialects for which I have any data, that of Sandol in 
the Pembuang basin on the western part of the 8. coast^ the 
guttural chamcter is very decided, final ng becomes g which occurs 
much more frequently than in the Javan group and indeed is as 
common as in N. Indonesian reaching 6 per cent. In one of the 
less softened Western dialects that of Landak, it is 4 per cent. In 
In Sandol final n becomes d- The more easterly of the southern 
languages have thrown off most of the compound consonantal finals, 
and differ little in iheir phonologies from Maduran and Bali, save 
in being still more broad and aspirate. In Ngaju or Kahayan 
final pw, gh and kn occur, e and compound vowels are common. 
Its pronunciation is almost identical with that of the ruder Binua 
dialects of Johor in the Malay Peninsula, being exceedingly broad, 
aspirate and slow, the strong aspiiation retarding the flow of sound. 
M is remarkably strong, and gives a peculiar character to the 
language. Final h is retained^aud sounded full, and forcibly. 
The £andahi has final kn for ng^ tn for for m, and eu very 

commonly for and jometimes for In some words initial J 
takes the place of ng^ m of n &:c. Kn, pm, and the compound 
vowels ui, oi, ei occur in some of the numerous dialects along the 
N. W. and N, coast, but for all these we have only short lists 
of words. 

The Kayan is the only northern language for which we possess 
considerable glossarial and phonetic data, for ideologic we have 
none. It is very aspirate, frequently substituting v for h, h for s 
and h for r in Malay words, as havo (for abu), uvi (uM), mavok 
Qnabok), bahat (brat ), hungi (sungi), him (sini ), hawa (sawa.) 
Its guttural tendency is shewn in such permutations as knipan 
for nipan, knoh for nio% knipi for nipi, and its tendency to com- 
pound vowels in such words as bavoi, apui, akui kc,* If, as stated 
to Mr Burns, the Kayans have spread from the basin of the Tidung 
over the watershed into the north-western lands extending from 
the Bruni to the Rejang, their language must be considered as 
the most southerly of the N. E. projection of Borneo, a position 
which brings it into proximity with the Bisayan and E. Indonesian 
languages. Be this as it may, it certainly combines with the 
prevalent traits of W. Indonesian, afiinities with N. Indonesian, 
E. Indonesian and Polynesian. 

The only Borneon languages of which I have been enabled to 

* It has other conversions of Malay sounds, as in Jmpal fot iahal,mtkolfot 
piikot, hulmn ioY dalmn See. 
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examuie ilie structure, are the Ngaju or Kahayaii of the S; coast 
and that of the Landaki of the W. coast inland of Pontiauak, 
Both are entirely Malay in their structure and formatives, although 
their vocabularies are essentially peculiar. In Ngaju a few 
flexioos occur which are not Malayan, e. g. sawaw, husband — tk^ 
( MaL- mw), ana/te, child— his. Analagous forms are found in N.E. 
Indonesian, Javan, Tarawan and Letti. By the agglutination of hita 
due^ we two, a dual is formed, Awe, analogous to the Polynesian 
dual. Kahayan uses substantival ka-aU) personativeiJWM— , pew— , 
locative pw' -an &c.pen-pew— ; intransitive 5 e-, 5a-,* passive 
«m— , iw— , ^a— , ti'ansitive m— , we—, ?wew— we^— , wew— , Aa— , 

The transitive is frequently used in the contmcted form (wanak 
mariksa &c.) as in the West Borneon, ruder Javan, Peninsular 
and Sumatran languages. In the r iore formative languages, such 
as the Malay and Javan it is more rarely used. Jiew- is used 
causatively. JEfaw— appears to be sometimes used intransitively"*^ 
Pa- is used causatively as in Formosan, liokon a striking remnant 
of N. Indonesian affinities As far as can be gathered from the 
vocabulary pa is also the principal formative of the Kayan language. 
It occurs as a transitive prefix not only to verbs but to adverbs. 
It sometimes assumes the forms ha and wa.f 

In the Lanclak dialect the formatives are fewer and less exten- 
sively used, subst. Aa— , pa— 5 intrans. 5 a, jw i trans, eng-; 

ng-ym-; passive occur. 

The preceding data warrant the conclusion that the Borneon 
dialects in general are less formative than the Javan and Malay, 
but more so than the simpler Peninsular, and that they approximate 
to the Simdan. Ngaju alone can be ranked with Malay, Its 
affinities however are decidedly Javan as it possesses the transitive 
ha (Jav. a, an) and im, which do not occur in Malay. It 
wants the ti*ansitive -4 of these languages. The Landaki also uses 
the trans. aw. It would be premature to conclude that these non- 
Peninsular and non~Sumatran traits are solely the result of the 
great influence that Javan must have exercised on the coast 
languages of Borneo during the era of Javan predominance in that 
island. We roust take into account the fact that the Borneon 
languages are placed between the distant Javan and N. Indonesiaii, 
and the probability that the ideologic features common to these 
two groups were also found at one time in the intermediate 
languages. At present the Javan character of Ngaju and the 
apparent simplicity of Kayan are in favour of tlie former being the 
result of Javan influence. There can be no doubt that the affinities 

* Ja mita alo imyapaliari, lie saw men brothers [MaL dia meliat orang &<?rsaii- 
dam] see N. I INDONESIAN. 

t Palmwa. betroth [marry ?]77fl5toyu change, /?rtlcalak deceive, pahaho meet; 
/mlamy iiif pcihalam into; kabaj/ out, prthabay without. In the sonant ibrni it 
occurs in //oloiing behind; htdnison uinvard; hcdiida downward, ma occurs in 
n?nmatei to kill, ;n,nnino whence, /hflhapa perhaps, wtnrhi^ka lately, malmip now, 
Mflhaup“Uii just now. 
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between the Borneon and Javan languages^ — like those between eveiy 
language that has in any of the later eras been diffusive and those 
languages which it has affected,— are partly archaic and partly 
modern, and it is very probable that some formatives once common 
to the whole Sunda-Formosan band of languages may have been 
lost by Ngaju and the other Borneon tongues and afterwards 
regained by the former from J avan,* 

Mecapitulation. 

A comparison of the W. Indonesian languages leads to the 
conclusion that the more complex, strong, intonated and conso!!" 
antal phonology of which so many examples are still preserved, 
was associated with the simple structural system which forms the 
basis of these languages, and %vhich is best represented by the 
Simang. The basis of the W. Indonesian languages may there- 
fore be described as a system phonetically intonated, guttural, 
nasal, palatal, consonantal, complex in its vowels and consonants, 
dissyllabic, but with a decided monosyllabic tendency and hence, 
in all probability, primarily monosyllabic. Ideologically the 
system is characterised by a great deficiency of structural particles, 
an absence of prefixes or affixes and the power of adhesion. It 
thus stands in many respects in decided opposition to the more 
advanced systems f>re valent in Indonesia, Polynesia and Australia. 
In most of the W. Indonesian languages we find a purer and more 
vocalic phonology softening the harshness of the primary one and 
a system of formatives superimposed but not thoroughly built into 
the simpler structure unless perhaps in Javan. From the facts 
that have been adverted to, it may be concluded that the more 
advanced and vocalic systems preceded the simpler in Indonesia, 
that the latter has spread over the whole region, blending with the 
former, in so many different degrees, that it is difficult to decide 
which is to be considered as forming the basis of many of the 
existing languages. f We cannot hesitate to pronounce, however, 
* We have here blended the inference above arrived at for particular groups, 

with some considerations arising on a general view of the N. Indonesian languages. 

t The theory that particles and words of the first necessity are never dis- 
placed by forei^ words must, I think, be abandoned. An examination of the 
African, *early Indian, Tibeto-Indian, tJltraindian and Asianesian groups has 
satisfied me that all kinds of words are displaceable. None are by riieir nature 
absolutely Immoveable, although they differ greatly in comparative power of per- 
sistence. It is only in recent groups, or in groups that from geographical position 
or ethnic character and circumstances have been little exposed to foreign influence 
or been able to resist it, that the class of words in question has maintained a 
striking uniformity throughout numerous languages. In the Malay u- Polynesian 
languages, pronouns, particles, numerals and words expressive of the most common 
objects,— in fact the whole class of primary words,— have been subjected, 
although in a smaller degi’ee, to the same laws of accession and displacement 
that have modifled the rest of the vocabulary. New words are added at each 
successive contact of languages, one or more of the sy non vmes ultimately become 
obsolete, and it sometimes happens that those thus lost ai'e the oldest. Amongst 
the Malayu-Polynesian languages, some that are closely related by their geogra- 
phical proximity, phonologies, Ideologies and a large glossarial agreement, difier in 
a considerable proportion of their particles, while others that are far separated, 
that exhibit a marked difiercnce in phonology and ideology, and have a comiiara- 
tivel;^ insignificant accoidance in Ihcfr vocabiuarks. agrcc m several of those very 
particles. 
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tliat tlie simpler system is well represented by tbe Simang and is 
the basis of the Peninsular, the Malayan and all the other less 
vocalic and less advanced W. Indonesian languages, while in the 
Javan we recognize the more ancient formative system and in the 
W« insular dialects of Sumatra, the vocalic system still keeping 
tlieir ground although much modified. 

The extent to which numerous languages in W. Indonesia^ 
possessed of distinct vocabularies and therefore anciently indepen- 
dent, have become assimilated in their structure, habits and even 
in their formatives, is a very striking phenomenon. It cannot be 
supposed that so many languages, each having its own magazine 
of primary words indicating a separate origin, should from the 
first have fortuitously adopted not merely a common formative 
system, but formatives glossarially and ideologically identical or 
only varying in tlieir forms and uses within dialectic limits, 
and have preserved them during the long period that must have 
elapsed since these languages came into existence. While the 
formatives, pronouns and numerals agree, it often happens that 
the directives, the words used to denote time and mood, the 
conjunctions, many of the adverbs and the great mass of the 
vocabulary ai*e peculiar, clearly indicating an archaic independence. 
The common formatives must have originated in one language, and 
their diffusion must be attributed to the predominance acquired by 
one or more languages which possessed them, combined with their 
great and obvious practical use, and the simplicity of their broader 
and more fundamental principles. Deprive the Malayu-Folynesian 
languages of tlieir prefixes and affixes, and they are tlirowii back 
to the level of the rude dialects of the affirmative family in which 
the symbols for generic distinctions and relations, and the rich and 
exhaustiess nomenclature for specific objects and actions furnished 
by the formatives, arc replaced by cumbrous and not unfrequently 
ainbiguoiis cii’cuinlocutions, aided by a constant recourse to repeti- 
tions and variations of the phrase and to synonymes and analogues. 
Hence we can easily undei’stand that languages which possess 
formatives should cling to them while their vocables are gradually 
displaced, and that affirmative languages should readily adopt 
them, when brought into close contact with formative languages. 
But the genius of the affirmative system cannot readily embrace 
a complex formative system abounding in minute distinctions, and 
where it continues to predominate in the mixed system or gains 
fresh power from languages in which it has its native seat, its 
teiidency must always be to throw off ideologic refinements and 
retain only the more simple and generic of the formatives and of 
their uses. Even these may be ultimately lost by a strong infusion 
of the aformative element or a decay of the formative, and both 
causes must operate in tongues which happen, in the course of 
ethnic revolutions, to be withdrawn from an active intercommunion 
with members of the formative family, and placed under the 
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exclusive or predominant influence of aformative languages. It is 
very obvious both when we cast the eye over the map ofW. 
Indonesian languages as a wdiole, and when we seek the spirit of 
each language in the common speech of the nation rather than in 
the factitious and pedantic compositions of scholars, that the 
aformative element is the prevailing one in W, Indonesia, and 
since we inferred from the Javan and Malay formative systems 
tliat it Ims been gradually gaining instead of losing ground, it 
becomes important and interesting to enquire how tlie numerous 
rude and illiterate languages have preserved the formatives in 
so considerable a degree and with so much glossarial uniformity. 
This I think is explained by the fact that in all eras since the 
amalgamation of tlie two systems was brought about by maritime 
intercoui*se, there has been a succession of predominating maritime 
races who have spread as navigators and settlers over iaro-e 
portions of the Archipelago or over the whole of it, as is tSe 
case at the present day when European dominion considerably 
obstructs the ethnic effects. Tong after the growth of the W, 
Indonesian system there were powerful E, Indonesian maritime 
races, whose modern influence on some of the W. Indonesian 
languages is still very perceptible. But the prevalence and 
general uniformity of the formatives throughout Western Indonesia 
at the present era is mainly attributable to the influence of the 
languages of the most civilised and enterprising western races 
particulmly the Malay. If the Malayan race only beo-an to 
spread itself beyond Sumatra 7 or 8 centuries ago, the rapidity 
v^uth which its idiom and much of its vocabulary have been intor- 
fused amongst the languages not only of the W. Indonesian but 
01 the eastern tribes, is extraordinary, even if we allow for the 
influence of more ancient assimilations in the Polynesian era 
before the Malays themselves had received any Indian culture, 

1 he facility with which in modern times the simpler tribes of the 
Archipelago approximate to the linguistic habits of a dominant 
and kindred race with whom they have constant intercourse 
throws much light on the process by which in archaic eras the 
languages of all Indonesia and Polynesia acquired so many 
characteristics in common, while retaining decided evidences of 
distinct origin. Some of the Borneon languages appear to be 
ray illustrative. They have a basis, now chiefly glossarial, of 
r(, Indonesian affinities. Javan traits appear to have supervened 
and now these are disappearing and giving place to a purely Malay 
form. Changes so great and so rapid are only possible in lan- 
guages that have not departed from, or have been reduced to, a 
condition of crudeness and simplicity, and are spoken by tribes 
more imitative than tenacious. European ethnologists must beai‘ 
in mini not only the great simplicity, docility and impressiveness 
ot the Malayii-Polynesian tribes, but also the mode in which the 
seas and rivet’s of this insular region and the habits of the adven- 
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turoiis Malays enable them fo act on these tribes. The iriflnence 
of tlie Malayan language has extended to the remotest parts of 
Eastern Indonesia, and some of the languages of the Traiis-Javaii 
chain exhibit phenomena similar to the Malayanised Borneon 
dialects although miicli less marked. 

No sweeping assertion can be made as to the precise influence 
of Malay or any other diffusive languages on the formatives of the 
remaining languages. How much has been retained from the 
first era of the blending of the aformative and formative systems, 
and bo%v much has been successively lost and regained in subsequent 
eras, are questions that must be discussed separately for each 
language and group, with such light as a comparison of all our 
data affords, when we enter on ethnographic details. 

When we consider the assimilative power which the Malay 
exerts at the present day amongst the languages of tribes remote 
from the great mass of the Malayan nation, we can the more 
easily appreciate the manner of its operation in Sumatra when 
the nation was acquiring its predominance in numbers and power. 
Prior to the civilisation of this race the great middle region of 
Sumatra must have contained numerous separate tribes, speaking 
distinct languages, all of which have been obliterated or absorbed 
by tlie Malay," for I am not aware that the remnants of these 
tribes that still exist have preserved any pre-Malayan languages. 
We have infen’ed from the character of those Sumatran lang- 
uages that have been least Malayanised, of the ruder Malayan 
directs, and above all of the more sequestered languages of 
the western islands, that the ancient Sumatran languages were 
closely allied to the East Indonesian. How a crude, segregative 
and consonantal phonology, and N. Indonesian formatives, so 
largely superseded these East Indonesian languages, is an enquiry 
which cannot be further pursued in this chapter, and wc shall only 
draw attention to the remarkable fact that the most Philipine of 
all the W. Indonesian languages, and the most influential prior to 
the rise of the Malays, the Javan, — is interposed between the 
Sundan and Sumatran languages and the E. Indonesian. This 
indicates that the N. Indonesian system prevailed at one em in its 

f reatest force from the Philipincs througli Borneo ard eastern 
ava completely across the Archipelago, while some of the more 
western languages approximated more nearly to the E. Indonesian. 

We have seen that the W. Indonesian group has a less original 
and homogenous character than the others. Each of its great 
geographical divisions has some peculiarities. In tlie most isolated 
languages of the Malay Peninsula the crude and non-harmonic 
system is found in its greatest purity. In the most isolated languages 
of Sumatra the harmonic system of E. Indonesia is well preserved. 
Javan retains a strong impress of N. Indonesian idealogy, and it is 
probable that the languages of Borneo that have been least 
assimilated to Malay will also prove to have retained some peculiar 
N. Indonesian idealogic traits. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE SICKNESS AND DEATH OF HIS LATE MAJESTY 
PIIRABAT SOMDET PHRA PIIUDA OHOW; — THE EXALTATION OF 
BIS MAJESTY SOMDET PHRA CHOM KLOW TO THE OOVERNMENT 
OF THE KINGDOM OF SIAM ; AND OP HIS SUBSEQUENT CORONA- 
TION, TOGETHER WITH THE CORONATION OF HIS YOUNGER 
BROTHER SOMDET PHRA PIN KLOW; ALSO AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
ROYAL PROCESSION BY LAND AND BY WATER, OF BOTH THESE 
MOST EXALTED PERSONAGES, AND SOME DESCRIPTION OF THE 
FUNERAL SOLEMNITIES AND THE BURNING OF THE REMAINS 
OF HIS LATE MAJESTY, WHICH ARE YET TO TAKE PLACE,"^ 

At the end of the wet season and the commencement of the cool, 
(December 1850 and January 1851), His late most righteous 
and illustrious Majesty Phrabat Somclet Phra Phudha Chow was 
seized with a sicKness which deprived him of ability to sleep, 
producing much nausea and greatly impaired his appetite, so that 
he could not by any means adequately nourish himself. He was able 
to leave his bed-chamber but seldom. On Thursday, the 9th of 
January 1851, his disease became more aggravated, when all the 
illustrious princes and nobles, lords and governors, great and small, 
both those belonging within and without the royal palace, became 
very anxious for the result of His late Majesty’s sickness, and held 
a council with the royal physicians, and had medicines carefully 
and faithfuly prepared and administered ; but the disease did not 
yield. It continued to prey upon his system, and his strength 
gradually diminished. On Sunday, the 9th of March, His Majesty 
summoned the company of his nobles and lords, in whom he placed 
perfect confidence, into his presence, at his bedside. Being thus 
assembled he said to them — *‘This my present sickness is severe, 
the symptoms are all bad, it is probable that it will baffle all the 
skill of the physicians.’^ Whereupon he thought within himself, 
saying, ^^This kingdom has become large, its flime has spread 
abroad to all foreign countries, it would be proper for me to appoint 
my successor according to my own pleasure; but I fear I shall not 
be supported in my choice of a successor, that should I attempt 
it, the unity of the kingdom would be broken, the people and 
persons of honor who shall fill all the places of trust in the future 
will not be pleased, and that consequently it %vouId give rise to 
civil commotion, and bring trouble .to the illustrious princes and 
royal servants, both great and small, and to the Budhist priesthood 
and to the people.’^ Having these tlioughts and being exercised 
with a tender regard for the welfare of the people of the kingdom, 

♦ Tliis very cimous and interesting paper, drawn np by command of tlie king of 
Siam and transmitted to the HonoraWe Colonel Butterworth, C, b., Governor oi 
the Straits Settlements, has been kindly communicated to us by Colonel Butter- 
worth for publication, 
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he was pleased to have his promise written and solemnised by an 
oath before the idol Bhudh, giving all to see the true altitude of his 
mind; whereupon he spoke, giving His Excellency Chow Phaya 
Phraklang, Ist lord in the treasury, and lord of the army, and His 
Excellency Chow Phaya Si Pho Pliat, 2nd in the treasury, and His 
Excellency Phaya Su Phawadi, lord of the exchequer, together 
with other officers of government, great and small, saying “Let these 
persons be united in the choice of my successor, and when they 
shall be united in any prince of middle age, possessed of wisdom 
and knowledge touching the duties of a king, having a disposition 
to sustain the Budhist religion and a heart to protect the people 
and the kingdom, so that it shall prosper greatly, and one withal 
who should be the choice of all classes in the kingdom (only let all 
be united in the choice of him) let such a prince be exalted to go- 
vern the kingdom as my successor. Let there be no fear that I 
shall be displeased, my only desire is that there should be internal 
peace and happiness to all classes of my subjects, — by no means let 
there be any civil contention, war and distress in the kingdom/’ 

This written statement of his late Majesty’s will and testament 
was made and presented to the great coiineil of the kingdom on 
the 10th day of February. The fact that His late Majesty Somdet 
Phra Pluidha Chow lost no time in devising this measure, that he 
consented to have his successor to the throne chosen by others ra- 
ther than himself^ that his successor should be a prince whom all 
classes, high and low, could heartily choose, that he should surren- 
der his own right to appoint his successor, and would not allow 
the matter to rest until he should become too much diseased to de- 
clare his mind while unimpaired,--‘is a matter of great wonder. It 
is exceedingly rare tliat any king can be found who can do such a 
magnanimous act, His late Majesty did this because he was a man 
possessed of extraordinary powers of mind, having great compas- 
sion and unbounded regard for the welfai*e of mankind. His late 
Majesty having thus shown favor, the great council of illustrious 
princes and nobles and lords, great and small, conferred together, and 
were agreed that it would not be pi*oper to proceed immediately to 
the election of a successor to the throne, because His Majesty Som- 
det Phra Phudha Chow was still living and that it would be bet- 
ter to postpone it awhile, taking care in the meantime that the no- 
bles and lords and all the royal servants, great and small, assemble 
continually at the royal palace, and defend it ffiom all harm, and 
that the city and country be well guarded against insurreetion. 
These purposes of the council were successful because of the power 
of his late majesty’s influence, and the authority of the nobles and 
lords being united in defending the country. Consequently no dis- 
turbance occurred, the citizens of Bangkok and the inhabitants of 
the country remained peaceful and happy. 

On Thursday, the 3rd of April, at 2^ o’clock in the morning, 
His late Majesty Somdet Phra Phudha Chow departed this 
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Hfe^ wliereiipori all tlic illustrious princes and nobles ant! loidsj 
great and small/ on the right and left of the ilirone mourned 
greatly for him. In the early daAvn of that day His Excellency 
Oliow Phaya Phraklang, of the army^ and His Excellency 
Phaya Sii Phawadi, of the exchequer, together with all the 
nobles, lords, and royal servants, great and small, being united^ 
arose and invited His Royal Highness Prince T, F. Chow Fa 
Mongkut, the brother of his late majesty, then abiding as 
chief priest in the temple ^^Bowavaniwate,’' to remove to the 
royal palace. All the people of the city and country were happy 
in this promotion of His Royal Highness, and unanimously offered 
their blessing to him as he was escorted thither on that morning. 
They brought flowers in great profusion and presented them to him 
by the way. The royal bodyguard, fully equipped, protected His 
Royal Highness as he passed along. He was escorted to, and seat- 
ed in the king^s barge, called Plira cham thawip, it being 74 cubits 
in length. This royal barge was followed by another, second on- 
ly in size and rank. These were preceded and followed by the 
barges of the nobles and lords of all ranks and orders, guarding 
the entrance of the canals great and small. The barge in which His 
Royal Highness was escorted having arrived at the royal landing, 
the illustrious princes, nobles and lords who had in charge the keoj)- 
iug of the royal palace, all as one, came down to receive His Royal 
Highness, in front of the royal palace, whereupon he took a seat on 
the royal palankeen. All the nobles and lords and governors of 
every order and rank surrounded him. Wiien he entered into the 
enclosure of the king’s palace he halted abreast of the royal seat 
called Amaviuthawinichai, (an apartment in the royal palace where 
the king gives daily audience to liis ministers) when lie was met 
by all the illustrious princes of every rank, who followed him into 
the Phra-racha-mon-'tJdau, to the apartment where the corpse of 
His late Majesty was placed in a sitting posture in full kingly attire. 
His Royal Highness there poured water upon the corpse according 
to custom, after 'svhicii it was escorted to the golden urn which was 
engraven, embossed and adorned with 9 kinds of precious stones. 
There placed, the royal remains were escorted in royal procession to 
the Dusida maha prasart, (an inner apartment of the most splori'. 
did building of the royal palace), according to royal custom from 
ancient times. This being done, all the company of the illustrious 
princes, together with all the nobles and governors, conducted His 
Royal Highness Prince T. F. Chow Fa Mongkut into the temple 
called Wat-phra-si-ratana Satasda doram. A body of men were 
placed surrounding the temple outside, and within the temjile there 
were eight companies of the royal body guard. Then His Royal 
Highness Prince Chow Fa Noi Xromakim Itsarete-rangsan was in- 
vited and escorted to a temp^i“Ai*y tabernacle in front of the royal 
Arsenal within the king’s palace, and guarded by royal body guards, 
as was Ills Royal Highness liis elder brother. — In the evening of 
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oftliat day, after the ringingof the evening gong, there were assembled 
a large body of Buddist priests of high rank in the Budhist religion^ 
together with illustrious princes and officers, military and civil, and 
all the nobles, lords and governors, who constitute the great 
council of the kingdom. At that time a written invitation *was pre- 
pared, according to the unanimous voice of all assembled, and be- 
ing brought forward was read to His Royal Highness T. N. Chow 
Fa Krooiakun Itsraete, the younger brother of His Royal Highness 
Prince T. F. Chow Fa Mongkut, as he was seated in the temple, 
Plirasi ratana satsadaram. Phaya Phi Phat Kosa was the reader of 
the w’ritten invitation. He, bowing himself, addressed His Royal 
Highness saying, The two classes of chief priests of Budh, viz of the 
cities and villages and of the woods, the illustrious princes, and the 
nobles, lords, and governors, and the company of royal teachers, all 
the royal servants, the wise men, the learned men and the astrolo- 
gers, the more distant connections of the royal family, together with 
all who speak at the dust of the royal feet : — All these having con- 
sulted together, are ^reed in the opinion that His Royal Highness 
Prince T. N. Chow Fa Kromakun Itsarete, the younger brother of 
His Royal Highness Prince T. F. Chow Fa Mongkut, is endowed 
with wisdom and knowledge, understanding well the duties and 
customs of kings, and that hence they are unanimous^ in inviting 
him to rule the illustrious kingdom in conjunction with his elder 
brother His Royal Highness Prince T.F. Chow Fa Mongkut, hence- 
forth and forever.’’ Then all the illustrious princes and lords, and 
all the distinguished servants at the dust of the royal feet, who 
were there assembled, were all cheerful and joyful in submitting 
themselves one by one to the two new sovereigns and in swearing 
perpetual and perfect allegiance to them, whereupon they received 
the honor of becoming the eyes and eare of the two kings, to re- 
ceive as their substitutes the oath of allegiance from all others be- 
low them in rank and office. They then went out a little from the 
presence of the two sovereigns, and each one by himself adminis- 
tered the oath of allegiance to all who were ^ under the particular 
jurisdiction of each, to the military and civil departments, to the 
1st and 2nd king’s subjects, and to Governors of the Siamese pro- 
vinces of each of the 4 orders belonging to the two grand divisions 
of the kingdom, south and north, who were present on the occasion. 
All ranks and orders of rulers and subjects were happy in submitting 
themselves at the dust of the feet of the two sovereigns. From that 
day onward, comprising nearly a month, there were more than 
15,000 pei'sons who took the oath of allegiance. This administer- 
ing and taking the oath of allegiance is according to Siamese cus- 
tom. The object of it is to furnish evidence that the hearts of all 
are truly and faithfully devoted to the interests of the new sovereigns. 

In the progress of these affairs. His Royal Highness PrinceT. F. 
Chow Fa Mongkut thought within himself, that if he do not 
comply with the election of the great council of the kingdom, 
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life^ wliereiipon all tlie illustrious princes and nobles and loids^ 
great and small, on tlie right and left of the throne mourned 
greatly for him. In the early dawn of that day His Excellency 
Chow Phaya Phraklang, of the army, and His Excellency 
Fhaya Sii Phawadi, of the exchequer, together with all the 
nobles, lords, and royal servants, great and small, being united, 
arose and invited His Royal Highness Prince T, F. Chow Fa 
Mongkut, the brother of his late majesty, then abiding as 
chief priest in the temple ^^Bowavaniwate,^' to remove to the 
royal palace. All the people of the city and country were happy 
in this promotion of His Royal Highness, and unanimously offered 
their blessing to him as he was escorted thither on that morning. 
They brought flowers in great profusion and presented them to him 
by the way. The royal bodyguard, fully equipped, protected His 
Royal Highness as he passed along. He was escorted to, and seat- 
ed in the king^s barge, called Plim cham tliawip, it being 74 cubits 
in length. This royal barge was followed by another, second on- 
ly in size and rank. These \Yere preceded and followed by the 
barges of the nobles and lords of all ranks and orders, guarding 
the entrance of the canals great and small. The barge in which His 
Royal Highness was escorted having arrived at the royal landing, 
tlie illustrious princes, nobles and lords who had in charge the keeji- 
iug of the royal palace, all as one, came down to receive His Royal 
Highness, in front of the royal palace, whereupon he took a seat on 
the royal palankeen. Ail the nobles and lords and governors of 
every order and rank surrounded him. When he entered into the 
enclosure of tlie king’s palace he hailed abreast of the royal seat 
called Ainavinthawinichai, (an apartment in the royal palace where 
the king gives daily audience to his ministers) when he was met 
by all tlie illustrious princes of every rank, who followed him into 
the Fhi'a-racha-mon-thkin, to the apartment where the corpse of 
His late Majesty was placed in a sitting posture in full kingly attire. 
His Royal Highness there poured water upon the corpse according 
to custom, after which it was escorted to the golden urn which was 
engraven, embossed and adorned with 9 kinds of precious stones. 
There placed, the royal remains were escorted in royal procession to 
the Dusida maha prasSrt, (an inner apartment of the most splen- 
did building of the royal palace), according to royal custom from 
ancient times. This being done, all the company of the illustrious 
princes, together with all the nobles and governors, conducted His 
Royal Highness Prince T. F. Chow Fa Mongkut into the temple 
called Wat-phra-si-ratana Satasda deram. A body of men were 
placed surrounding the temple outside, and within the temple there 
were eight companies of the royal body guard. Then His Royal 
Highness Prince Chow Fa Noi Kromakiui Itsarete-rangsan was in- 
vited and escorted to a temporary tabernacle in if out of llic royal 
Arsenal witliiu the king’s palace, and guarded by royal body guards, 
as was Ilis Royal Highness his cider brother.---ln Iho evening of 
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of that clay, after tlie ringing of the evening gong, there were assembled 
a large body of Biiddist priests of high rank in the Badhist religion, 
together with illustrious princes and officers, military and civil, and 
all the nobles, lords and governoi’S, who constitute the great 
council of the kingdom. At that time a written invitation was pre- 
pared according to the unanimous voice of all assembled, and be- 
ing brought forward was read to His Royal Highness T. H. Chow 
Fa Kroniakun Itsraete, the younger brother of His Royal Highness 
Prince T. F. Chow Fa Mongkut, as he was seated in the temple, 
Plirasi ratana satsadaram. Phaya Phi Phat Kosa was the reader of 
tlie written invitation. He, bowing himself, addressed His Royal 
Ilityhness saying, The two classes of chief priests of Budh, viz of the 
cities and villages and of the woods, the illustrious princes, and the 
nobles, lords, and governors, and the company of royal teachers, all 
the royal servants, the wise men, the learned men and the astrolo- 
gers, the more distant connections of the royal family, together with 
all who speak at the dust of the royal feet All these having con- 
sulted together, are in the opinion that His Royal Highness 

Prince N. Chow Fa Kromakun Itsarete, the younger brotiier of 
His Royal Highness Prince T. F. Chow Fa Mongkut, is endowed 
with wisdom and knowledge, understanding w^ell the duties and 
customs of kings, and that hence they are unanimous in inviting 
him to rule the illustrious kingdom in conjunction with his elder 
brother His Royal Highness Prince T.F. Chow Fa Mongkut, hence- 
forth and forever/' Then all the illustrious princes and lords, and 
all the distinguished servants at the dust of the royal feet, who 
were there assembled, were all cheerful and joyful in submitting 
themselves one by one to the two new sovereigns and in swearing 
perpetual and perfect allegiance to them, whereupon they received 
the honor of becoming the eyes and ears of the two kings, to re- 
ceive as their substitutes the oath of allegiance from all others be- 
low them in rank and office. They then went out a little from the 
presence of the two sovereigns, and each one by himself adminis- 
tered the oath of allegiance to all who were under the particular 
jurisdiction of each, to the military and civil departments, to the 
1st and 2iid king's subjects, and to Governors of the Siamese pro- 
vinces of each of the 4 orders belonging to the two grand divisions 
of the kingdom, south and north, who were present on the occasion. 
All ranks and orders of rulers and subjects were happy in submitting 
themselves at the dust of the feet of the two sovereigns. From that 
clay onward, comprising nearly a month, there were more than 
15,000 persons who took the oath of allegiance. This administer- 
ing and taking the oath of allegiance is according to Siamese cus- 
tom. The object of it is to furnish evidence that the hearts of all 
are truly and faithfullv devoted to the interests of the new sovereigns. 

In the progress of these affairs, His Royal Highness Prince T. F. 
Chow Fa Mongkut thought within himself, that if he do not 
comply with the election of the great council of the kingdom, 
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and ascend the throne, there will surely arise great civircomino- 
lions amongst the illustrious princes, nobles, dords and people of the 
kingdom | and being endowed with compassion for all men, he was 
induced to comply with his election to the supreme authorily of the 
kingdom, and consequently assumed the reins of government, to 
nourish and sustain henceforward the most excellent Budhist reli- 
gion, and the excellent nobles and lords and servants at the dust of 
the sacred feet and the people of the realm. 

On the 4th of April, certain officers, whose business it was, pre- 

f ared a platform for the ceremony of abducting His Royal Highness 
’rince T. Y, Chow Fa Mongkut from the Budhist priesthood. 
There was placed on the platform a square canopy of cloth, a 
screen of white cloth surrounding the platform. This eiiciosiire 
was designed for His Royal Highness Prince T. Y. Chow Fa Mong- 
kut to put off his priestly robes, to perform the usual bathing and 
then clothe himself in white. The excellent nobles and lords in tlie 
meantime urged on the work of preparing a temporary residence 
for His Royal Highness near the audience hall of the royal palace, 
on the east side, where he could abide and attend to the business 
of the kingdom until the auspicious day appointed for his corona- 
tion. On that favorable day fthe 4th of April) His Royal High- 
ness took his leave of the piiestnood by laying off bis yellow robes, 
bathing himself in conseci*ated water, and clothing himself with 
figured white cloth. He then went into the tabernacle which had 
been prepared for him and assumed the reins of government. All 
the subjects of the kingdom both in the capital and in all the 
provinces became quiet and happy. 

On the 15th May, a day believed to be peculiarly auspicious for 
the ceremonies of the great coronation, all the illustrious Princes, 
and all the officers great and bmall, and all the Budhist priesthood, 
and all the people of the capital, were united and happy in behold- 
ing and praising His Royal Highness Prince T. ¥. Chow Fa 
Mongkut who had been exalted to rule the kingdom. Hence they 
universally raised lanterns on poles, set tables on which they made 
offerings to His Majesty, and had theatrical performances and 
amusements of various kinds, in honor of their new sovereign, in 
all their dwellings throughout the capital daily, until after the 
ceremonies of the great royal procession. 

On the 2jid of May a certain astrologer, having calculated by 
figures, and ascertained that that day would be an auspicious one for 
giving a new name to His Majesty, four series of circular shelv^ 
of 8 stories each were made, the lowest being about 18 inches in 
diameter, the 2nd a little less and the Brd still smaller, the topmost 
being about 3 feet above the ^oiind. One of the series of shelves 
was of glass, another of gold, another of silvei*, and another of 
pvautain leaves. On each of the shelves were placed small plates of 
cakes, fruits &c. O*' the top of each was placed a bunch of 
fragrant flowers. Each of these 4 series were concealed from view 
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by a small conical screen of plantain leaves and then outside of this 
another of the richest silk. Then one of the chief of the scribes 
took a style and wrote a 7ia7ne on a sheet of the finest goldj 11 1 
inches long by 5 j in width. Then the great Brahmin teacher, taking 
fragrant water and fragrant flour on the tip of his finger, applied it 
over the strokes of the letters on the sheet of gold, and then rolled up 
the sheet and placed it in a gold tube embossed, and this was then 
placed in a small silver box flowered with gold. The box was 
put into a sheath of the richest silk, sealed with gamboge and 
placed upon a gold platter two stories high. The platter and its 
contents were then covered with a conical screen of Chinese 
embroidered work and placed in the midst of the ceremonies. All 
the royal servants, great and small, united in taking candlestands, 
having 3 burning candles on a stand, being 9 different stands, 
and waving each stand three times passed them on from one to 
another in the great circle, each person waving tliem — going round 
seven times. The company of Brahmins, whose office it was, then 
blew the trumpets, and others beat the gongs and the drums 
according to the royal custom. 

On the 12tli of May, it being the beginning of the ceremonies of 
the coronation, a tabernacle was erected for Brahminical ceremonies, 
and surrounding it were placed circular standards or canopies of 
seven stories. There were two lantern-posts placed at every gate 
of the royal palace, lighted. All the illustrious Princes, Nobles and 
Lords, great and small, belonging both within and without the 
palace, the Chinese custom officers, and Chinese junk masters, took 
iOO tables of Siamese and Chinese fashion and set them in the 
royal palace surrounding the temple Phrasi-ratana-satsadaram, and 
all along the wail which surrounds the Phramahamon-thian and by 
the wails of the Maliaprasat. On these tables were placed 7,000 
lighted candles. In the afternoon of that day, at 3 o^clock, His 
Royal Highness T. Y. Chow Fa Mongkut put on a white waist 
cloth printed with gold, a white coat flowered with gold, a golden 
girdle decked with diamonds and walked into the royal audience 
hall, in the palace Amarinthawinichai, where he offered yellow 
robes and costly satchels for receptacles of fruit and expensive 
fans to a company of chief priests of Budh, numbering 85 persons. 
Having put on their new robes, His Royal Highness T. x. Chow 
Fa Mongkut then presented alighted candle to the high priest 
Krommamun-nu-chhit-chhinnarot-si-sukhot Khatiawong, giving 
him to light as His Royal Highness’' substitute the candle called the 
Candle of Victory. Then all the chief priests went into the place 
of the throne in the south part of the hall Amarinthawinichai. 

Then His Royal Highness went into an inner apartment called 
the Fhra maha monthian and lighted the consecrated candles, and 
prostrated himself in religious worship, seeking a royal blessing. 
After this he listened to the mcantations and worship of the chief 
priests daily till the 3rd day. 
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On the 15th day of May, the day which 16 signs of the heavens# 
declared to be most auspicious, His Royal Highness went into the 
Phai. san, the southern part of the great hall, and lighted the 
consecrated candles and bowed himself in worship* At 7| o^clock 
A. M., the astrological signs being most favorable for victory, 
according to ancient royal custom, a royal servant invited His 
Royal Highness to bathe. Another royal servant then presente<! 
Mm with a white phanung having a gold border. One of the learned 
men then brought in the idol, called the Idol of Victory. Then 
a Brahmin teaser conducted in one of the Brahmin idols called 
Phra PM nete. These idols were to go before His Royal Highness. 
Parched rice was scattered in the way, the trumpets were sounded. 
The idols conducted him into the inner apartment of the royal 
palace to the place called Moradop, the royal seat or throne where 
the bathing water was placed. He then ascended the place for the 
consecrating bathing — then turning his face to the N. E. a royal 
servant, Phusa mala, brought the usual articles of fruit and 
leaves of trees and presented some to His Royal Highness, and some 
they put into the consecrated water — and then opened the valve of 
the shower bath where His Royal Highness bathed himself. This 
being ended, the illustrious Princes of superior age belonging to the 
priesthood and to the laity went in and offered to His Royal 
Highness the sacred water in the 7 kinds of royal jugs, having 
been previously consecrated by Brahminical ceremonies, and whicli 
constituted the water of most illustrious victory. This they 
sprinkled upon His Royal Highness for the purpose of giving him 
a long and flourishing life as a sovereign of the kingdom. This 
Iiaving been done, the company of Brahmins entered and offered 
water from the most excellent shells, one decked with gold, one 
with pinchbeck, and one with silver, and a horn of the white 
elephant, all which His Royal Highness received and bathed himself 
therewith. The Brahmins then blew the shell trumpets, two of them 
being of the kind whose spiral base turns to the right and 6 whose 
spiral turns to the left. Then the players on instruments of music 
of various kinds all played in concert. 

After the bathing the Phusa mala brought and presented to 
His royal highness a yellow phanung flowered with gold, also a 
golden jacket, which he put on. He then returned into the royal 
hall Phra Racha-mon-thian and ascended the octagon throne 
called Sothuma Phara. Over this w^as the royal circular canopy of 
seven stories called Sawikrachat. The pillar of this formed the back 
of the royal seat, which looked toward the 8 points of compass, or in 
other words it formed the back of 8 different seats looking to the 8 
points of the compass. Surrounding this8sidedtIirone were 8 seats, on 
which 8 of the wise men sat facing the throne. His Royal Highness 
at first sat on the side of the throne facing the east having his face 
eastward. The wise man seated in that direction then spoke in the 
Bali language and pronounced a blessing upon him, and delivered 
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up tise kingdom of tlie Budliist religion to his charge. His Royal 
Highness then received the charge with a goglet decked ivitli 
diamonds and other precious stones of great price. Whereupon 
a Brahmin of high rank presented to him holy water frona a shell 
whose special base turned to the right and poured it Into his hand. 
Of this His Royal Highness drank a little and with the remainder 
washed his face. He then moved to the south east side of the throne. 
The wise man seated before him in that direction pronounced a bles- 
sing and delivered up the kingdom as the one before had done. The 
Brahmin presented the holy water and His Royal Highness drank 
and washed as before. Thus did he seat himself successively on each 
of the 8 sides of the throne and thus did the ceremonies proceed, 
until each of the 8 wise men had pronounced a blessing and 
delivered up the kin gdom as before stated. Then His Royal Highness 
descended from the 8 sided throne and proceeded to another of 4 
sides, called Thatapita, having a circular arm or back embracing 3 
sides. The seat of the throne was covered with two thicknesses 
of fine gold — over this was placed a Sawikrachat of 7 stories. His 
royal highness sat on the plate of gold on which was made the 
figure of a lion of great power. His Royal Highness sat with his 
face to the north east, when a Brahmin read to liim a song in 
praise of the mountain Trailat and then ofifered him a blessing of 
victory. The Brahmin then prostrating himself, addressed His Royal 
Highness and delivered up the kingdom to him. Then certain officers 
whose office it was, prostrating themselves, addressed His Royal 
Highness and delivered up to him the most precious Sawikrachat, 
which is the chief insignia of supreme power of the king of Siam 
from ancient times. This being done, Phra-maha-racha-khru 
(the highest person in the Judiciary) presented to His Royal High-» 
ness the gold sheets on which a new name had been previously 
written for him. He also presented him with the crown of victory 
and the royal breast chain made of the purest gold, which his royal 
highness then put on. Then the Phra-maha-racha-khru presented 
him with the royal cane, and the royal dagger. The royal cane 
he placed on his right thigh and the royal dagger on his left. 

He then received from the same hand 8 kind of armour, viz. 
the javelan, the spear, the bow, the Japan dagger, the sword— the 
cane having a dagger enclosed, the gun and the spear for holding 
in the mouth when scaling walls, and the same hand presented him 
with the royal shoes and put them on his feet. Then the 5 inferior 
insignias of royalty, viz. the crown, the dagger, the cane, the wisp 
of long white hair and shoes, were consecrated with prayers offierea 
to Phra Insuan, and which consequently communicate to the 
receiver exalted power. Having received all these. His Majesty 
issued then a royal mandate to the Phra-maha'-khru, giving to the 
Bhudist priesthood and the common people the privilege of the 
use of all kinds of trees, and water and stones, and all other sub- 
stances in the earth within the boundaries of the kingdom of Siam 
where no other person has any claim. 
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Then the Plira-malia-khni, the head of the jiidiciaryj of hio'h 
birth, had the honor of being the first to receive His Majesty's com«. 
mands, which lie did by saying, ^Hhe servant of my lord begs to 
receive the most excellent mandate of my lord whose voice is 
majestic, like the roaring of a Lion, and place it on the top of my 
head.” This mode of receiving the King's mandate was offered as a 
custom which is to be followed by ail who receive the King's 
orders in the presence of His Majesty. His Majesty then scattered 
gold and silver flowers to all about him. He then poured out conse- 
crated water of universal blessing from thegoglets into cups, which 
were taken by certain officem and poured out upon the earth as a 
blessing upon all the animated creation. This being done the Brah- 
mins then sounded again their shell trumpets in concert with other 
instruments of music- When the concert of music ceased to sound, 
His Majesty went into the royal apartment, called the Phramaha 
Montliian, and fed a company of the chief priests of Biidli, It 
ivas then that he invited the illustrious Prince-priest Kromamiin 
nu-chit-norot-si-su-khot to become the chief of all the priesthood- 
Having finished eating His Majesty then gave them each a full set 
of priestly raiment, bedding and utensils, whereupon tlie high 
priest pronounced a royal blessing, offering it to His Majesty. Each 
of the other chief priests followed his example, and then they all 
took their leave. 

At that time the Great Teacher, a Brahmin (the one formerly 
named) ascended the 3 royal beds and sprinkled them ail over the 
with ^ holy water from the Brahmin shells and pronounced at the 
same time the blessing of universal victory. 

Then His Majesty Somdet Phra Chom Klow, bearing the royal 
dagger decked with diamonds, and wearing royal sandals, came oiil 
into the great audience hall, the place of the throne called Amma- 
rinthawinichai, and gave priests clothes to a company of chief 
priests* Affer these had taken their leave, His Majesty retired 
into an inner apartment behind the curtain and changed Ms 
raiment of golden figures, and put on another phanung and a shirt 
having small sleeves, and over this a silk gown flowered with gold* 
He put on his head the head dress called Maha Chada dien hon, toge- 
ther with all the usual insignias of royalty. All the officers of govern- 
ment belonging to the inside and outside of the royal palace, military 
and civil, prepared and assembled in the Thong Plira-ong, of al! 
ranks and ordei's, having each his golden and silver vessels for betel, 
sirileaf, cigars, notes &c. each according to his rank. Officers of 
high rank having charge outside of the walls of the palace, on 
that day prepared a body of soldiers numbering 5,000, having them 
all uniformed and equipped accordi^ to their various companies, 
standing on either side of the streets* There were also Elephants and 
horses of the 1st order, elegantly caparisoned, tied by the way side# 
Tliree of the royal barges vise i Sisamatchhai, Kraisaramuk and 
Kraisaramat, having eadr a towering throne and aU fully manned 
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with rowers ia uniform^ w'ore in waiting at the rojal landing in 
front of the King’s palace, according to the royal custom from 
olden times- 

All the foreignei's of the city, viz, Cambodians, the Laos from 
Xu country, from Luang Phra Bang, and from Nan, (which belong 
to countries which have become tributary^ to Siam and bring 
presents annually) the English, the Americans, the Butch, the 
Portuguese,! the Musselman merchants, and foreigners from Malay 
territories, — •allfthese, concerning whom formerly there was no custom 
ibr their going into the royal palace on such an occasion. His 
Majesty was pleased to favor with the privilege of seeing him on 
that day, that they might gratify themselves by a view of himself 
arrayed In his kindly glory. 

The curtain being drawn, His Majesty came out agaia into the 

f reat audience halhi A Sawekmchat of 9 stories was spread out above 
im, upon the throne was spread a covering decked with diamonds. 
Then the trumpets sounded in concert with the other iostruments 
and the great gong of victory sent forth its deafening peals. Then 
' a certain officer, taking a bouquet of golden flowers held them up 
with both hands, presenting them to His Majesty. Then a signal 
being given, all present bowed themselves in unison. When the 
concert of music ceased to sound, two Brahmins took their places, 
the one on the right of the throne and the other on the left, and read 
each an incantation to Phra Insuan. Then trumpets were again 
sounded, offering to His Majesty the blessing of victory. One of 
the chief of the scribes was the first of the nobles and lords to 
address His Majesty on that occasion- He, bowing himself before 
His Majesty, said;— The life of thy servant is given up to thy 
Sovereignty. The servant of my lord has received the desires of 
all, viz; their Excellencies the 1st and 2nd Lords of the Treasury, 
all other nobles and lords and officers of Government who speak 
at the dust of thy feet, all who have assembled in thy presence in 
this place — We all beg to offer our salutationp, bowing our heads to 
the feet of thy Glorious Majesty Somdet Phra Chom Klow, our 
refuge who has ascended the throne of the kingdom and been 
inducted into state, and clothed with supreme power, authority 
and excellenoy, having honor most glorious, being established 
under the Sawekrachat upon the illustrious Eoyal diamond decked 
throne, having had power over all opposers and enemies, whose 
name is written and settled in the plate of Gold, the sense of which 
is, Phra hart Sorndet Phra Barament thara maha makutmati 
thephaya phong wongsa ditsai’a krasat wara khatiya rachha ni 
karo dom chain canta baroma maha chaki*a phat thi rachha sang- 
kat baroma thama mika kha maha rachatirrt phra chom klow yu 
hoah, (which being interpreted is^ — A king exceedingly great, whom 
call the race of angels. The royal race of kings most exalted, a 
king more exalted than all previous kings, having power as the 
being who stands in the centre of the 4 continents, a king of most 
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exalted rigliteousness, being at the head of the illustrious^ the 
angelic kingdom of Siam.) Committing our lives to thee^ we the 
1st Lord of the Treasury, filling also the office of the secretary of 
the forces — The Chancellor of the Exchequer and the lord of the 
Commerce, being also lord of all the 12 departments of the royal 
treasury, the lord of the palace, the lord of the agricultural 
departments, the lord of the judiciary 5 — We all beg His Majesty 
to grant us a little space to address liis Royal compassion, and 
deliver up to him all things in our possession that shall contribute 
to exalt his glory, together with all the treasures of the kingdom 
which remain in the care of the different officers of Government, 
according to custom from olden times, we beg to come and offer 
them all at the dust of the soles of the sacred feet of His Most 
Excellent Majesty Somdet Phra Chom Klow ; be our conduct 
at the present time suitable or otherwise we submit ourselves to 
the sovereignty of thy wilL’^^ This being done, His Majesty then 
addressed the assembly saying, ^^All the nobles and officers of 
Government of high rank shall be permitted henceforward to 
come into my presence according as they shall desire, for the 
purpose of addressing me on business and other matters suited to 
their station and at proper hours, let there be no time lost in 
seeking other persons to approach me in your stead, but let each 
one come himself with ease and without fear, presenting his own 
business.’^ Then the chief scribe, in the name of all the nobles and 
officers assembled responded to the Royal speech, saying, 
the servants of our lord beg to receive His Majesty's message of 
power with the highest possible respect* as we now do" whereup- 
on the chief of His Majesty's personal servants then gave a signal 
to have all the officers of Government bow themselves again before 
His Majesty in unison, which was promptly done. 

Then His Excellency Chow Pliaya Phra Klang, minister of 
Foreign Affairs and lord of the forces, bowed himself and addressed 
his Majesty saying, I the servant of my Lord beg the favor of 
offering to His Majesty Somdet Phra Chom Klow, (on the top 
of my head) the Chariot of Victory, the Royal barge named Si 
Pra Phat Sarachhai, the barge Krai Saramuk, the Royal barges 
of various names, the Royal procession boats, including all war- 
boats and junks great and small, all the royal armour, together 
with all the men of war, in all the provinces of the 4 different 
orders and ranks in the kingdom." 

Then the lord of the Exchequer bowed himself and addressing 
His Majetsy, said, the servant of my lord would beg the favor 
of offering to His Majesty Somdet Phra Chom Klow, the 1st 
Royal elephant for His Majesty's seat, the 1 st Royal Horse 
for his Majesty's seat, all tne four orders of the head provinces, 
with all the pcojde of the same not included among the men of 
war." Then the 2nd lord of the palace bowed himself and said, 

* Litcral!y--‘‘oii the luhs of our htiads. 
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^^The servant of my lord would beg tliefavor of ofFeiing to His 
Majesty Somdet Plira Chom Klow, tlie royal beds, all the build- 
ing comprising tbe royal palace, all the furniture of the same, the 
royal palankeen, together with all the goods which are designed 
for the glory of the kingdom of Siam/^ Then the 2nd lord of 
Judiciary bowed himself and said, ^<The servant of my lord would 
beg the favor of oifering to His Majesty Somdet Phra Chom 
Klow, the city of Bangkok, the angelic capital of the kingdom,’' 

Then the 2nd lord of agriculture bowed himself and said, ^^The 
servant of my lord would beg the favor of offering to His Majesty 
Somdet Phra Chora Klow, all the products of the fields throughout 
all those dominions." Then the 2nd lord of the treasury bowed 
himself and said" The servant of my lord would beg the favor of 
offering to His Majesty Somdet Phra Chom Klow, all the 12 
departments of the royal treasury with all their contents." 

This being done, His Majesty addressed all the nobles and lords, 
saying, ‘‘Let all these things now presented to me be well protected 
for the use of the kingdom and for the support of the Biidhist 
religion in the future." 

Then one of the highest nobles bowed himself and responded to 
the speech of His Majesty, saying, “We all beg to receive the 
commands of His Majesty with the highest possible respect." 
Whereupon His Majesty responded with great grace to all the 
nobles and lords, saying, ^^What has now been done in delivering 
up these things to me has been done in faithfulness and righteou^ 
ness and in accordance with the customs of the kingdom." Imme- 
diately upon this His Majesty very graciously addressed the 
foreigners before him, through an interpreter, giving each class 
to understand in some small measure his kind feelings towards 
them. Then he commanded the interpreter to conduct each class 
of them to places where repasts had been prepared for them. Me 
then had one of his officers take gold and silver flowers which 
remained after the Royal distribution from the inner throne, together 
with new gold and silver coin of all kinds stamped with the 
figure of the Royal crown, and distribute to the foreigner. To 
each man he gave a red purse of new coin, and a gold and a 
silver flower. The value of each present was about 8 ticals. Then 
one of the officers raised a bouquet of gold fiowei^ in the midst of 
the assembly as a signal for the Brahmins to sound their trumpets 
in concert with the Royal baud. While this was in progress His 
Majesty Somdet Phra Chom Klow descended from the throne 
Amarin-tha-wdnichai, and retired within to the throne Phai San 
tai-sin, and ascended the throne Phathabet and ordered a chief of 
the female apartment of the Royal palace to conduct all the female 
officers of the jDalace to bow before him, for the purpose of offering 
each her offering of flowers, incense sticks, candles See, according 
to custom. When the aiispicioiis moment arrived, His Majesty 
proceeded to one of the three Royal beds Phra-inaha-monthian, 
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where his feet was washed by two females, ^ Then a company of 
8 females brought and delivered to His Majesty various articles^ 
as the Boyal betel tray, goglet &C 5 articles suitable for the king. 
At that time there were 6 females of Royal birth, who brought 
and delivered him various kinds of articles, such as are regarded 
as emblems of kingly blessings and then followed him into the 
Phra-maha-monthian. When His Majesty came to the place for 
lighting the candles and worshipping, he bowed down and wor- 
shipped. After this he ascended the Royal bed, when the illustri- 
ous princes belonging within the Royal palace came before Mm 
and made offering of gold representations of the flowers of the 
betel tree, which was vMued at 20 ticals of gold, equal to 320 ticals 
of silver. They also presented him the tail of a white elephant. 
These things His Majesty received with his own hands, and there 
laid them down in their place. Then one of the chief female 
officei*s of the Royal palace came and offered to His Majesty a 
chest lock made of flne gold. Immediately he leaned himself down 
upon the Royal bed upon his right side for a little time sufficient 
to conform to the Reik viz: the requisitions of the astrological 
omens. Then one of the most aged of the female princesses came 
before His Majesty Somdet Phra Chom KIow and pronounced a 
blessing upon him. Then a company of the younger Princesses 
together with female officers not of royal birth, offered a blessing 
in unison. This done the royal band of musicians played in concert. 
After this His Majesty rose from the royal bed, and the females 
whose office it was brought and presented to His Majesty various 
dishes of food of which he eat sufficient for the astrological Reik. 
His Majesty then ascended and seated himself on the royal palan- 
keen made of fine plated gold and richly decked with diamonds of 9 
different kinds. Being attended by all the royal body-guard, going 
before and following after, he passed along the covered street. 
While passing through this street he strewed silver salungs, (a 
salung being 15 cents) by handfuls. At that time Phaya-veset 
was ordered to conduct the company of the Europeans and Ame- 
ricans to a gate-way of the street, when they had another interview 
with His Majesty, who threw to them many handfuls of salungs. 
This being done His Majesty went into the temple of the Emerald 
Idol, and iiglited the incense sticks and candles, and offered flowers 
and other things to the idol. Then he had the bones of both his 
father and grand-father, brought each in its golden urn, and made 
offerings of incense sticks, candles and flowers to them. Then he 
invited a company of chief priests to pronounce a series of solemn 
reflections on the uncertainty of human life, suitable to the occasion 
of making offerings to those sacred relics. This being done, he 
passed out of the temple by another gate than that in which he 
entered and strewed silver all along the way as he went, until by a 
circuitous passage he came to the Dudsitda Mahaprasat (the most 
splendid, building of the royal palace) and made offerings to the 
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corpse of his elder brother. His late Majesty Somdet Phra Bada 
Chow, which was sitting in state in a golden urn in that place. 
He then invited a company of the chief priests to pronounce solemn 
reflections suitable to the occasion as before. After this he passed 
by an inner passage, (to wit, the passage for the females of the 
palace) and strewed silver every where as he went, and then 
returned to the Maha-monthian, 

Then the 4 kinds of circular shelves, viz, glass, gold, silver and 
plantain leaf in pyramidical form having been prepared, (see before) 
about 3 o’clock p. m, the illustrious princes, male and female, 
and all the noble officers of government, Military and Civil, belong- 
ing both to the 1st and 2nd kings, all united in having the 
Brahmin teacher take the 4 kinds of candelabra-glass, gold, silver 
and pinchbeck, holding each 3 candles, and lighting them passed 
them to the piinces, nobles and lords who were seated in a circle, 
each one took a candelabrum, waved it three times and passed it 
to his right hand fellow. Thus did they pass the candies 7 times 
round the circle. 

On the afternoon of the 16th of May, there were assembled in 
the temple of the Emerald idol 500 Budhist priests of the various 
orders and worshipped in concert. 

On the 17th of May, in the morning, His Majesty had all these 
priests assembled again at the temple and gave them a repast 
from the royal stores. The priests having eaten retired. On 
that day all the princes and nobles and officers of government 
from the highest to the lowest were assembled at the royal palace, 
and took again the oath of allegiance. On the same day all the 
princes and nobles whose rank and office made it suitable, offered 
each his quota of incense sticks, candles and flowers to His Ma- 
jesty, and then, by proxy united in one person, they all begged 
the powerful aid of His Majesly to protect them henceforth, that 
they may be preserved to serve His Majesty even unto death. 
Upon this His Majesty was very gracious and merciful unto them 
alt and commanded his servants who had served him while in the 
priesthood to prepare presents for each of those persons according 
to their rank and office. The value of the highest present to a 
single individual was not less than 80 ticals, the persons of le^ 
raii received less, the least of which was in value 4 ticals. His 
Majesty at that time gave gifts to his nobles and lords according 
to tbeir rank, both male and female, to more thanathousauJ 
persons. 

Henceforward some account shall be given of the royal 
procession called Seiup Muam^ which took place on the 20th of 
May. The meaning of the phrase iSewp Mmng is to parade 
around the walls of the king’s palace. The grand object of it is 
to give all the people an opportunity to see their new king in his 
glory and prostrate themselves before him. The streets were all 
prepared and thickly studded with the royal chats or ensigns® 
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These consisted of poles 10 or 12 feet high, Iraving each a series of 
7 canopies or umbrellas. The lower one was 4 to 5 fi^et in 
diameter, the next above was smaller, the next still more so 
and thus to the top one which was not more than 18 inches in 
diameter. On the very top of the pole was a small flag. Their 
colour was variegated. In connection with these were placed 
along on both sides of the way screens of lattice work neatly 
ornamented, called Rachawat. In the rear of these screens were 
arranged men to blow the bugle and beat the drums. The people 
on the part of the Siamese and Chinese prepared tables on either 
side of the streets, and placed on them th(-ir various tokens of 
respect and love, such as flowers, pictures, mirrors, &:c., and reared 
each his own peculiar colours on a short flag-staff near the tables. 
On that day the oflicers of the military prepared and brought out 
an army of 10,000 to receive and escort His Majesty. They 
were arranged in battailions of 8 men abreast. A regiment of 
cavalry on ponies, holding swords and spears and various ensigns, 
led the way. Next to the cavalry was arranged a company of 
artillery men, uniformed in imitation of the English sepoys, draw- 
ing their cannon. Next in order was a company of infantry in 
English uniform equipped with muskets. Then came next in 
order several companies of soldiers in Siamese uniform, the 
chief officers of which viz. the Colonel and Majors, wove attired 
each with a splendid robe and a gilded hat of four crowns and a 
sword suspended on the left hip, sheathed some in gold and some 
in silver and some in pinchbeck. Their men wore short pantaloons 
and jackets of woollen fabric embroidered with images of lions 
and fabulous creatures. Their hats were of leather with round tops, 
small brims and painted a bright red. They carried various kinds 
of arms, some swords and shields, some spears, helmets and 
bucklers, some bows and arrows, &c., all that carried arms alike 
were arranged in companies by themselves. Next in order to 
these came companies carrying drums of victory, some being 
decked with gold and some with silver. One of the companies 
carried the instruments of the royal band, consisting of a large 
drum, numerous shell trumpets, Chinese bugles, short and long. 
They also carried a tall dart shaped standard, designed for shielding 
from the sun — others carried another tall standard called the 
Aphirum Chumsai which was a kind of umbrella of three stories, 
the lower being a good deal larger than the top one. From the top 
one went up a small rod of 18 or 20 inches having on its top an 
oval tuff of checkered work. One of these last named standards 
was carried in each of the several divisions of the king^s body 
guard, each one of whom boi*e a sword or a dagger. A part of 
this company of royal guards went before His Majesty and a part 
in the rear. Thus were all the companies arranged in waiting 
attitude to escort the king. At the moment ascertained by the 
Brahmin Astrologer to be the most auspicious, viz, about 9 
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o*iiiock A. M., His Majesty Somdot Phra Chom Klow^ ai’rayed 
liimself in Ins most splendid habiliments, put on the crown of 
victory, and ascended the ro 3 ^al seat called Rachen, it being a 
golden palankeen with a tall body and a towering spire covered 
with fine gold. This palankeen was tastefully and elegantly 
adorned with embossed golden figures and most i*icbly decorated 
with diamonds of all kinds. As soon as His Majesty had taken 
his seat in this palankeen, the Portuguese artillery men fired a 
royal salute of 21 guns. Tins being done the royal ])roGGSsioii 
began to move, wdiereupon His Majesty scattered new silver coin 
with his own hands in great profusion, at every step of his 
progress giving th'-m to the people, both male and female, wlio 
prostrated themselves before him and were delighted with his 
presence, and who had assembled to offer him their blessings, 
thickly crowded on both sides of the streets. Immediately 
following His Majesty came the Royal Princes two by two, 
according to their rank, the highest being foremost. Each 
couple had their own personal attendants bearing for them their 
insignias of royalty. They w'ere elegantly attired, each wearing 
a splendid hat of large brim richly decorated with fine gold, each 
wore a long gown of costly fabric and splendid appearance, whicli 
was girded about the loins wdth a golden girdle and each rode 
a large, fat and prancing pony elegantly caparisoned. 

The nobles and lords and other officers of government of 
various ranks who did not take any place in the royal procession, 
were carried on palankeens costly according to their rank, being 
attended by great numbers of servants under them. Some went 
before His Majesty to prepare his way and some followed after, 
to see that all was going on in due form and that no person of 
malicious intent should have abiding place amidst the vast crowds. 
When His Majesty had arrived in front of the temple Phra ckhe 
tu he halted at a platform which liad been prepared for 

his dismounting, wlien he dismounted from the palankeen 
Rachen and entered into a tabernacle erected for him. Here 
he put off some of his royal attire and went into the temple and 
worshipped the idol. He then made offerings to the priests of 
yellow robes, incense sticks, and candles in large quantities. 
Having returned to the tabernacles, he attired himself in the 
Royal Habiliments such as the kings wear when they go out to 
war. He wore a hat of high crown and large brim most richly set 
with diamonds. He ascended and seated himself in a royal seat 
called Phrayanumat, in which lie was borne and escorted by the 
royal procession and passed around the temple Phra-chhetuphon. 
At that time His Majesty shewed peculiar favor to all foreigners, 
viz, the Cambodians, the Laos of the country Luang Phrabang, 
Nan and Lii, the English and Americans, the Hutch, the 
Portuguese, the Mussulmen Merchants and the Malays. These 
several companies were present on the occasion and wore regularly 
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seated for the purpose of seeing .the glory of His Majesty, When 
he came to the places where they were seated he again cast 
handfuls of the new coin to them. Having passed around the 
temple Phrachhetuphon and the royal palace he returned to his 
palace. 

On the 21st of May, His Majesty Somdet Phra Chom Klow 
made his appearance in royal procession on the water. At that 
time all the nobles and lords, great and small, and all the people, 
Siamese and Chinese, living near the river and canal surrounding 
the city proper, conspired together in setting tables near the shore, 
and covering them with dowers, lighted candles, elegant glassware, 
mirrors, embroidered work &c &c, as tokens of respect to His Ma» 
jesty. Many of them raised their ensigns on poles and flagstaffs, 
and all classes were exceedingly joyful on that day. 

The procession of barges proceeded in the following order : — • 

1st, There were Comiin-chinese boats, each 50 cubits in length, 
having scarlet ensigns at their bow and their stern, each boat 
carried a small cannon on her bow. Officers of the fort at Pack- 
nam commanded these boats. They were clad with elegant silk, 
the woof of which was gold, on their heads they wore turbans 
of scarlet cloth figured with gold. There were 60 rowers in each 
boat, each one was clad wholly in scarlet with turbans of the same. 

2nd. Two slender-boats, 40 cubits long, placed side by side, 
called Kanya. The captain of the one on the right hand was 
Thephalu, a chief justice, and the captain of the other was Phra- 
tra-rong-muang, another chief justice. They were clad in cloth 
of golden figures and had golden head belts. The boatmen all 
using paddles were clothed in scarlet with turbans of the same, 
each boat being manned with 25 men. 

3rd. One boat 52 cubits in length, called Hera. It was ele- 
gantly gilded, forming figures of various forms. In the midst of 
it was an awning or rather a cover of a round form having doors 
on the 4 sides and oval prominences proceeding upward from 
the top. The whole shape of the cover was much like that of 
the saddles which are used by the princes in riding elephants. 
At the head of this boat was a large gun, manned by 4 Portuguese 
artillery men. Luang Sani-sarachhit was the captain of this boat. 
He was arrayed in golden apparel and wore a golden head belt. 
The boatmen were 41 persons, clad in scarlet entire, with turbans 
of the same. 

4th. Five pairs of Peguan boats called Bua Se, each being 
about 40 cubits in length and manned with 25 rowers. Their 
Captains were all Peguan Lords over their own countrymen, who 
had becomersubjects of the Kingdom of Siam. They were all 
arrayed after the customs of the Peguans, and the boatmen after 
the same fashion. Each boat carried on her bow a large gun 
and each one carried a scarlet ensign on her stem. On each boat 
were two Indo-Portuguese artillery men to man the guns. 
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6t!i. One boat about 72 cubits in length called Phalilang-tha- 
wip. She carried one large gun on her bow and two ensigns 
of peculiarly elegant work on her bow, and stem* She was 
manned with 60 paddlers all w^earing silk pantaloons of elegant 
figure. His Excellency Somdet Chow Phaya Boromawonffia- 
sena-bodl (formerly the Chouphaya Phrakhlang) was carried in 
this barge^ He wore a superb hat of old fashion and a jacket of 
silvered silk. His personal attendants were adorned with Jackets of 
fine silk, woven with golden figures, they wore pink turbans. They 
were all prostrate before His Excellency. 

6th. Two boats about 48 cubits in length with 40 paddlers. 
Phaya Thepwora-chhum and Phaya Batchhanikun were their 
occupants. They wore figured silk phanungs, coats of black silk 
with gold trimmings and hats of four crowns. 

7th, Two boats called Bua Sarawat They were used for the 
purpose of guarding the procession from confusion from evil-minded 
men. Each boat was manned with 23 paddlers who were clothed 
entire with scarlet and red turbans. 

8th. A splendid boat called Akachhai. The body of the boat 
was black, the head and stern had a black ground with elegant 
carved work and beautifully gilded, she carried two ensigns, one 
on her bow and the other on her stem. There was a Maradop, 
(a miniature temple) in which sat an idol. Two seven-storied cano- 
pies or umbrellas were placed, the one before, the other behind the 
Maradop. One of the chief of the king’s body guard commanded 
the boat. She was manned with 58 paddlers, being clothed entirely 
in scarlet with caps of the same. 

9th. A boat called Bua Kanya, having a palm leaf awning, 
whose business it was to lead the way for His Majesty’s barge. 
Lord Wichhitnisong was her commander. He wore a black silk 
coat trimmed richly with gold, and a hat of four crowns. She was 
manned with 25 boatmen, wore scarlet pantaloons, jackets and 
caps. In this boat was stationed the drummers and trumpeters. 

lOfch. Two very long and splendid boats called Bua King, 
having very peculiar heads, purporting to represent some fabulous 
animal of great power. They had two ensigns at their bow and 
stern. In each was a Maradop in which was seated an idol. Close 
by each idol, was placed a gold platter in which were put yellow 
robes designed to be given to the Budhist priests at the temples. 
There were two five-storied canopies or umbrellas standing on 
either side of the Maradop. Each boat was manned with 52 boat- 
men with paddles wearing scarlet pantaloons, jackets and caps, 
11th. Two boats cafied Bua Krabi, having their heads in 
imitation of a monkey. The commanders wore phanungs of 
elegant figured silk, jackets of silk inwoven with gold, and gilded 
turbans. Each boat was manned with 35 paddlers, who wore 
scarlet pantaloons, jackets and caps. There were two men in each 
boat called Ebon Ka thung-sou who held each a tall pole, having 
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each 5 biiaclies of fine white liair^ (the tails of some animal) 
fastened upon the pole, some foot or more separated from each 
other 5 these poles were raised up and then rapped down on a 
board in iiiiison for the purpose of keeping a uniform time for 
all the paddlers to paddle hy. 

12th. Two long boats called Riia Siiah, with palm leaf awnings, 
whose heads represented tigers. Their commanders were arrayed 
like those of the pair which preceded them. The boatmen, being 
70 in number, wore clothed in scarlet like those that went before. 
There were two Khonka-thungsous in each boat. 

13th. Two boats side by side called Riia To, with an awning 
of palm leaves, having their heads in representation of lions. They 
were manned, uniformed and commanded, and had time-keepers 
or Khonka-thungsous like the pair just before them. 

14th. Two boats, side by side, called Riia Sang, covered like 
the above. They w'ere manned each with 35 paddlers, one com- 
mander and two time-keepers all uniformed as the pair before 
them. 

15th. Two boats, side by side, called Riia Hera having their 
heads in representation of some powerful fabulous animal. Each 
boat carried 33 paddlers, one commander and two time-keepers in 
uniform as before described. 

16th. Two boats, side by side, called Rua Kilene, Having 
beads representing a fabulous animal with horns. Each boat 
carried 30 paddlers, 1 commander and 2 time-keepers, uniformed 
as before described. 

17th. Two boats, side by side, called Rua Mangkon, made in 
representation of the powerful Mangkon in fabulous story. Each 
boat carried 40 paddlers, 1 commander and 2 time-keepers, 
uniformed as before described. 

18th. Two boats, side by side, called Asurawa Yuphak, with 
heads representing a fabulous bird. Each boat had 40 paddlers, 
1 commander, in uniform as before stated. 

19th. Two boats called Rua Khrut, with heads representing 
another bird famed in story, each boat had 40 paddlers, and 1 
commander in uniform as before stated. 

20th. Two boats called Rua Suanahera, with heads represent- 
ing a fabulous snake having feet. Each boat had 48 paddlers, 1 
commander, 2 standard bearers, and 5 drummers who had drums 
inwrought with silver, all being uniformed as before. 

21st A single boat called Rua Klong Nam. Her commander 
wore a black coat with gold trimmings, a hat of 4 crowns, the 
boatmen were 25 in number and uniformed as before. 

22nd. Tw^o very long boats called Rua Mongkon Lasuban. 
Each boat had 65 paddlers, 1 commander, 2 standard bearers, and 
5 drummers with gilded drums, all uniformed like those under the 
'20th pair- ■ 

23rd. Two boats called Rua King. Each boat had 65 paddlers, 
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1 commander^ 2 standard bearers and 17 trumpeters;, uniformed 
as the pair immediately preceding. There was also in each boat 
a Maradop, in which was placed the gold box containing the 
gold sheet on w^hich His Majesty’s new name was written^ also a 
minature pagoda of silver, 

24th. Two boats called Eua King, having each a seven storied 
canopy, and a cover, in shape like an elephant’s saddle. Each had 
56 paddlers and 2 standard bearem all in uniform as before stated. 

25th. Two boats called Eua Kaho, each boat having 35 
paddlers and 1 commander uniformed as stated before. 

26th. Two boats called Eua Kaho, manned &c. in all respect 
the same as the pair next before them. 

27th. Two boats called Eua Dang, each boat having 42 
paddlers, 1 commander, 2 time-keepers. 

28th. Two boats called Eua Dang Kongklang. 

29lh. Two boats called Eua Dang Sanom. 

30th. Two boats called Eua Dang Tamruat. Each of the above 
3 pairs carried 42 paddlers, 1 commander, 2 time-keepers, xmiform- 
ed as before described. 

81st. Two boats called Eua lomwang. 

32nd. Two boats called Eua Kenhat Asawiset. 

33rd. Two boats called Euanamchhan and Eua Plilau Sanmt. 

34th. Two boats called Euathong Kwenfa and Eua Babin. 
Each boat of the preceeding 4 pairs was manned with 41 paddlers, 
1 commander, 2 time-keepers uniformed as before described. 

It should be stated that in tlie 11 preceding pairs of boats 
there were 4 other persons wdio carried muskets. In each boat 
there were altogether 45 men. 

35th. A single boat called Eua Kanya having 35 paddlers 
and 1 commander uniformed as before described. The object of 
the boat was to assist in marshalling the procession. 

36th. Two boats called Eua Heinhao and Eua Taothong. 
Each boat bad 45 paddlers, 1 commander, 2 standard bearers and 
5 drummers, all these were uniformed as before stated. 

37th. A single boat called Eua Klong, the boat whose pri- 
vilege it was to go next before the Eoyal Barge which bore His 
Majesty. Phaya Songkram was the commander of it who wore a 
black silk dress with gold trimmings and a hat of 5 crowns, there 
were 25 paddleis. 

38th. A single boat called Eua Si Praphak Sarachhai, which 
bore His Majesty. ■ 

39th. A single boat called Eua Kraisaramuk. Each of these 
boats was about 72 cubits in length and canled 100 paddlers, 
who wore pantaloons, jackets and caps of red flannel. Their 
jackets and pantaloons were adorned with stripes and bands of 
gilded paper. In each boat was a Maradop (a kind of miniature 
palace) in which thei’c was a royal seat. These were most richly 
clecorated with diamonds and precious stones of all kinds. 
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There were also in each two Sawekrachats, (the royal 7 storied 
white umbrella.) These were beautified with golden figures 
written upon them. There were also placed alon^ the body of 
each barge, various royal standards and ensigns. The above "two 
barges, as well as nearly all the boats which preceeded them, had 
awning in their midst of palm leaves neatly arranged. 

40th. Then followed 4 lines of boats, 16 in a line, being in all 
64 boats. These all had coverings of palm leaf and had an apron of 
golden silk and a bunch of long white hair hanging down from 
their bows and sterns. These boats were commanded by various 
officers of the king’s body guard and others, some of whom were 
arrayed in phanungs of fine figured silk, jackets of black silk with 
golden stripes and bands, and hats of 4 crowns (or protuberances,) 
and some with jackets and phanungs of coloured silk striped with 
inwrought gold. Each of these boats had 40 boatmen variously 
clothed, 

41st. Four long boats, two by two, called Rua Tarai, having 
red coverings in their midst under whi(di were carried guns, 
powder and balls. Each boat had 1 cominander, arrayed in fine 
gilded silk and striped witli gold, 2*5 paddlcrs wearing scarlet 
pantaloons, jackets and caps. 

42nd. Six boats, two by two called Rua Nai, with tasteful 
covers of palm leaf. These all bore royal feniules. They were all 
curtained with fine red flannel, variously decorated with gilding. 
Each boat was manned with 50 paddlers, clothed in scarlet 
coloured pantaloons, jackets and caps, 

43rd. Four boats called Rua Kanya, having palm leaf covers 
or awnings. On each of their sterns was fixed an ensign and along 
handled spear. Each boat was commanded by a Peguan lord, 
arrayed like the lords of the Siamese in figured silk and caps of 5 
crowns. Each boat had 35 oannen, uniformed after Peguan stylo. 

44th. Two boats called Rua Krap, with awnings of palm leaf. 
Their commanders wore variegated figured silk and red turbans 
striped with gold. They carried each 35 paddlers wearing pan- 
taloons of various kinds. 

46th. Twenty-three boats called Rua Kanya, having palm leaf 
awnings and princely curtains. Each bout had an apron and a tuft 
of long white hair hanging down from the bow and stern. These 
boats bore the children, brothers and nephews of His Majesty. 
These princes ’were generally clothed with long silk gowns, being 
girt about the loins with a splendid belt and a large brimmed hat 
giiperbly decked. Each boat was manned with 50 paddlers. 

47th. A single boat called Rua Su Kbrep Krong-muang, 
having a palm leaf awning, fixed ensigns on her bow and stern and 
manned with 60 men. They wore pantaloons of golden striped 
silk. His Excellency Somdet Chow Phaya Boromayati Senabodi 
(formerly Chowphaya Phausiphiphat) had his seat in this barge, 
tic was arrayed in close pantaloons and Jacket of silk inwrought 
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with gold and a splendid hat of large brim and ancient fashion. 
His personal attendants, 6 in number, clothed in elegant silk with 
red turbans, were prostrate before him. 

48th, Thirty-six boats called Rua Krap. Each had a palm leaf 
awning and a gilded apron and a tuft of white hair hanging down 
from their bows and stern. Each had a commander arrayed as 
those before mentioned, and each had 40 paddlers, who wore 
striped pantaloons. 

49th. Twenty boats called Rua Sampan. These all had a small 
keng (or little %vooden house) placed in the middle of the boat. 
Each boat contained a Chinese officer of government, who was 
arrayed after the style of Chinese lords in China. The average 
number of paddlers to each boat was 35, all wearing pantaloons, 
white jackets and large felt hats. 

50th. A large company of boats of smaller size, in which 
numerous officers of government, of less note than those heretofore 
named, rode. Some of them were 32, some 28, some 24 cubits in 
length, manned some with 20, 15 and 14 men. 

The procession being thus prepared and arranged by the 
marshalls of the day — the Royal Barge which was to bear His 
Majesty the King was brought to the Royal Landing Place in front 
of the King'^s Palace and that part of the procession which was 
to go before His Majesty, and that which was to follow were duly 
arranged in waiting attitude. When the auspicious moment had 
arrived, His Majesty bathed himself, put on his royal attire and 
proceeded down in the Royal palankeen, to the Si Praphakraia- 
chhai Barge. Having taken his seat, the boats in front of him, 
mounted with cannon, fired each a salute of 3 guns, whereupon a 
company of artillerymen on board of one of His Majesty’s ships 
responded by a salute of 21 guns, then the ships owned by 
Siamese lords and the large Chinese junks of Chinese merchants^ 
fired each a salute of 3 guns. This being done the Royal 
procession began to move, having the city of Bangkok proper on 
the right hand as it passed along until the city had been sur- 
rounded. When His Majesty had arrived at the temple 
Bowaraniwet, of which he had formerly been the chief priest, he 
ascended and was borne on the Royal palankeen into the temple, 
where he lighted consecrated candles and prostrated himself in 
warship of the idol Budh, Then he made a royal offering of yellow 
cloth, candles, incense sticks, &c,, to the priests of the temple. 
This being done, he was borne back to tne landing, and again 
took his seat in the Royal Barge, when the procession again 
moved along the large canal which makes Bangkok proper an 
island. It came out into the Menam river at the south part of the 
city, and tlien passed up the river to the temple Cheng. While 
passing on the river, he was saluted from one of His Majesty’s 
ships-of-war by sailors neatly attired manning the yards. He was 
also saluted from the European factory and the station of Ameri- 
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can Missionaries and otiicrs, by raising their various colours and 
ensign streaming from flag-staffs and masts of vessels in all quarters* 
At the temple Cheng, His Majesty halted and ascended into the 
most sacred place, where he lighted candles and prostrated himself 
and worshipped, then he made the usual Kingly offerings to the 
Buddhist priests. After this he returned to the Royal Barge and 
ascended the river until he arrived at the Royal Landing in front 
of the King’s Palace. At this place the illustrious princes, male 
and female, who had not followed His Majesty in the procession 
were waiting to receive him. He left the splendid barge and was 
borne on the Royal palankeen into his palace. It should have been 
stated that Ilis Majesty in anticipation of the occasion had had many 
thousands of wooden limes turned, in each of which he had a sa- 
lung of new coin placed. These he scattered to all persons who 
came out to salute him as he passed along the canal and the river. 

To each of the resident Europeans and Americans, together 
with their children, His Majesty was pleased to send five of those 
wooden limes. 

This finishes the account of the Royal procession made on 
account of His Majesty Somdet Phra Chom Klow. 

Henceforward some account shall be given of the inauguration 
of His Majesty Somdet Phra Pin Klow. 

The inauguration of the Vice King of Siam has been from 
olden time less august than that of the King. There never has 
been any procession on such an occasion for surrounding the city, 
neither has there ever been any ceremony of the shower bath as 
there is in the inauguration of the 1st King, but at this time His 
Majesty Somdet Phra Chom Klow being endowed with most 
excellent grace and righteousness thought within himself saying. 

My younger brother Chau Fa T. N. K.romakhun Itsaret Bang- 
san is endowed with much knowledge of all business matters 
within and without the kingdom, and wdth the customs of foreign 
countries, together with their language, and the science of war— 
and all the princes, nobles, lords and governors love and respect 
him very much, and when the princes, nobles, lords and governors 
took the oath of allegiance they swore allegiance to us both.’^ 
Having such views of his brother and withal loving him very 
much, he considered that it was suitable that he should be almost 
equally honored. He thought that should war arise of great 
power, it would be well to have Prince Chau Fa T. N. Kroma- 
khun Itsaret lead forth the army to victory, and that in such a 
case he would impart energy and power to the army equal to that 
of His Majesty Somdet Phra Chom Klow himself. For these 
reasons His Majesty Somdet Phra Chom Klow thought it is not 
altogether suitable that the ancient customs of inducting the Vice 
King into power should be followed. Hence lie was pleased to 
allow his brother Prince Chau Fa T. N. Kromakhun Itsaret to 
have much more honor than ever had been customary to grant to 
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the Vice Kings of Siam. Pie therefore was pleased to give him 
honors very nearly equal to those involved in his own name. 
The name given him was, His Majesty Bomdet Pkra Pin Klow. 
All the illustrious princes, nobles, lords and governors, great and 
small, were happy in addressing him by this new name, and His 
Majesty Somdet Plira Chom Klow was pleased also to allow that 
liis royal brother should be approached after the same form, and 
with the same respect as himself. Hence it became very suitable 
that very similar honors should be given him in the inauguration 
ceremonies. 

The 25tli of May was the commencemeTit of the inauguration 
ceremonies of His Majesty Somdet Phra Pin Klow, officers of 
the realm having made preparations for the occasion. His 
Majesty Somdet Phra Chom Klow was placed to have the wew 
throne of fig- wood, on which he himself had been set apart to the 
Kingly office, and which was designed for himself alone, taken to 
the palace of his royal brother for use on this occasion. All the 
other royal seats and apparatus mentioned in the account of His 
Majesty Somdet Phra Chom KIow^s inauguration were taken for 
use on this occasion, with the exception of the Octagon throne, and 
the throne called Phafablt which was plated with the finest gold. 

On the afternoon of that day His Majesty Somdet Phra Cnom 
Klow proceeded to the palace of the Vice King. He was escorted 
thither on land by the usual procession of royalty twice daily for 
three successive days. His Majesty Somdet Phra Pin Klow, 
arrayed himself in Kingly attire and took a seat on the throne 
called Phu Thai-sawan and made offerings of priests robes, satchels 
and fans to 60 Buddhist priests. The priests, having put on their 
robes, divided themselves into two companies and worshipped in 
two halls of the palace, the one being called Phuthaisawaniman, 
the other Bowararatehhawinichhai. In one and then the other of 
these places, His Majesty Somdet Phra Pin Klow, in company 
with his elder brother, His Majesty Somdet Phi*a Chom Klow, 
listened to the religious exercises which were conducted by these 
priests twice daily for three successive days. 

On the 28th of May, it being a day declared to be most 
auspicious by astrological calculation, at 9 o’clock a. m. His 
Majesty Somdet Phra Pin Klow proceeded to the Royal seat for 
taking the consecrating shower bath. Then a Royal servant 
turned the valve of the bath, and he was bathed in due form, 
whereupon His Majesty Somdet Phi*a Chom Klow ascended the 
palace of the bath and taking consecrated water from five of the 
chief rivers of Siam in a golden goglet poured it upon the head 
of His Royal Brother. A company of the illustrious princes, 
some of whom were priests and some laymen, then presented His 
Majesty Somdet Phra Pin Klow the Brahminical water of 
consecration called Phrathuraanimit. Upon this a chief Brahmin 
presented to him consecrated w^ater from the Brahmin shell. 
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Then the Royal band coujinenced playing and performed as is 
usual on such occasions. After the bathing ceremonies were over 
a certain officer having charge of the Royal wardrobe presented 
to him a green phaming with golden figures upon it — also a 
tunic elegantly inwrought with gold all which he put on. This 
being done he proceeded to the throne in the hall Pliiithaisawan 
to receive his new name. 

His Majesty Somdet Plira Chom KIow being seated upon that 
throne then presented to his brother tlie new name on a sheet of 
fine gold enclosed in a gold tube. This tube was handed to him on 
a salver of fine gold of two stories. After this he was also present- 
ed by the same illustrious hand with the 8 usual insignias of Royalty^ 
viz. : — the javelin, the long curved spear, the dagger, the spear for 
holding in the teeth for scaling walls, the sword, the long narrow 
shield, the bow and arrow and the cane enclosing a dagger. 

In the same hall, a little after this, His Majesty Somdet Phra 
Pin Ivlow fed a company of priests and presented tliem with 
incense sticks, candles, See. Whereupon the priests pronounced 
a Royal blessing upon him in song ; after which they took their 
leave, when both the sovereigns scattered the new silver coin 
to all the illustrious princes, nobles and lords who were assembled 
belonging both to the 1st and ^d King's jurisdiction. The 
above named ceremonies being ended, the illustrious princes, 
nobles and lords, great and small, both within and without the 
Royal palace, prepared incense sticks, candles, &e., and presented 
them to His Majesty Somdet Phra Pin Klow, and begged his 
powerful grace to protect and sustain them in the future. 

On the 29th of May His Majesty Somdet Phra Chom Klow 
proceeded again to the Palace of the Vice King and presented bis 
Royal brother with two artificial trees, the one being made of gold 
the other of silver ; also two sets of gold salvei’s of two stones. 
These presents were designed to be emblems of future blessings. 

At that time His Majesty Somdet Phra Pin Klow, prepared 
a great variety of articles and made presents of them to all the 
illustrious princes and nobles and lords belonging to the jurisdic- 
tion of both sovereigns. Much property was thus devoted. 

There never had before been any precedent of a Vice King of 
Siam having a Royal procession to surround his Palace on the 
occasion of his inauguration. But at this time it pleased His 
Majesty to have the nobles, lords and governors prepare a Royal 
procession, composed of a part of all the various forces of the 
kingdom, it being a body of men numbering 5,000. They were 
arranged to move in a phalanx of four persons abreast. Those 
who rode elephants went in single file, those on horses went in 
double file. The way was prepared before them as in the occasion 
of the procession of the 1st King. The only difference of this 
procession from the former was that in this there were a large 
number of Royal elephants and horses most elegantly caparisoned. 
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On tlie 3rt! of June all the arrangements for the procossioii 
having been made, the Iloyal elephant named Phaya-chhai-ya» 
niiphap, 10 feet in height, Avas richly caparisoned after the 
manner of tiie Siamese, loaded with fine glass and glistening with 
diamonds and precious stones of every kind. This elephant was 
then led up to the place for mounting him, an officer for the 
purpose stood behind waiting for the appointed time. At 10 
o’clock A. M. His Majesty Somdet Phra Pin Kiow, being 
arrayed in the Boyal Ilahiliments for war, wearing a splendid 
hat glistening with diamonds and other precious stones, ascended 
the platform and then mounted on the neck of the elephant. He 
held a sword and a khongao, being a long handled and curved 
spear. At this moment the Indo- Portuguese artillerymen fired 
a salute of 21 guns in honor of His Majesty Somdet Phra Chom 
Ivlow. The soldici’s both before and behind when the salute had 
ceased immediately began to move, having tlie walls of the palace 
on the right hand When the procession reached the Royal 
Park in front of the throne Suthasawan (a building of the King’s 
Paince three stories high) it lialted, to shew respect to His Ma*- 
jesty Somdet Phra Chom Klovv who was then seated in the 3rd 
story surveying the procession. When His Majesty Somdet 
Phra Fin Klovv rode up in front of tlie throne, he turned the 
face of Pliaya-chliai-yauuphap towards His Majesty, lianding 
over his Khongao to the elephant master. He bowed himself 
three times upon the neck of the elephant. He then received 
again the Khongao from the hand of the elephant master, and 
turning the face of Phaya-chhai-yanuphap, proceeded in front of 
tem|)le Phrachhetuphon where he dismounted and went into a 
tabernacle. Then laying off his habiliments of war, he went into 
the most sacred place in the temple, and worshipped the idol 
Jluddh, and made many offerings to the priests of the temple. 
This being clone, he returned to the tabernacle and arrayed himself 
in another Kingly dress. He put on a Royal crown and buckled 
his long dagger on his leff thigh and then mounted the Royal 
black and white hoi*se named Phalah ok, which was elegantly 
caparisoned after old European style, abounding with golden 
flowers, thickly studded with diamonds. Whereupon the pro- 
cession began to move again, and completing the circuit around 
the temple, and the two Royal Palaces, His Majesty returned to 
his palace- 

while His Majesty Somdet Phra Pin KIow was engiged in 
making the circuit of the temple and the two Royal Palaces, 
he scattered new silver coin to the people, male and female, which 
came to bow themselves before him, and to delight themselves 
with the sight of all that was to be seen 5 and all classes of 
foreigners who were present on the occasion received Royal 
presents from the hand of His Majesty Somdet Phra Pin Klow 
of new silver coin, and flowers of gold and silver. The amount 
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of property which His Majesty sacrificed on that occasion was 
very great. 

This finishes the account of all the ceremonies of the iiiaiigiira- 
tion of the two reigning sovereigns of the kingdom of Siam* What 
has been written concerning these matters is by no means for the 
purpose of boasting without cause. There were present on the 
occasions above described many \^itnesses, as e. g. the English^ the 
Americans, the Dutch, the Indo-Portuguese, the Musselmen 
Merchants, the Malays, the Chinese, the Laos and the Cambo- 
dians. What has been said is far from being equal to the reality. 

The business of preparing for, and celebrating the funeral 
solemnities of His late Majesty Phra Somdet Phra Phudachow 
is very great. Tliis becomes necessary from the force of the 
Royal custom from olden times. Large sums of money are 
always sacrificed on such occasions from the Royal treasury. 
And it consequently C05ts much labor and time and strength to all 
classes of the subjects of the kingdom. It appears indeed to be a 
custom the observance of which is not followed by any advantage. 
But it is a very old custom of the kingdom, and by all her 
tributaries well known and revered. And if it should be now 
disregarded, passing it by with ceremonies only such as are 
really needed, all the head provinces and tributary kingdoms 
would find fault and attribute it to base motives on the part of 
His Majesty. 

Hence it becomes in a certain sense necessary to erect immense 
buildings for the burning of the remains of the Royal dead. The 
largest of these is to have a spire 280 feet high. Under this 
lofty canopy is to be erected another canopy and spire, but a 
little lower than the outer one, and then under this is to be erected 
a building of pagoda form, on the top of which the remains of the 
Royal dead are to be burned. 

It should be here stated that the above document has been 
prepared out of regard to wliat His Majesty Phra Somdet Phra 
Chom Klow has often spoken with regard to the wish of the people 
of foreign countries, to become acquainted with the customs of 
other countries touching their modes of inducting their sovereigns 
into power. He perceives that other kingdoms publish particular 
accounts of their kings. As for instance, he perceives that a 
particular account has been prepared and published of the late 
enthi’onization of the King of Cochin-china, which account has 
gone forth to other nations in the form of a large book. For 
these reasons, the nobles and lords and governors in council have 
determined to have this detailed account prepared and sent to 
His Excellency W. J. Butterworth, that he may more fully 
understand the Royal customs herein described. If His ExceL 
lency shall see fit to publish this article in the form of a book or 
pamphlcf, he is at liberty to do so. 

Dated in Bangkok, this 18th day of September, 18*51. 
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SKETCH OF THE STEAM ROUTE FROM SINOAPORE TO TORRES 

STRAITS. 

The direct bearing and distance of Cape York from Singapore 
is E. by S. | S. 2,400 miles; but the divergence necessary to pass 
round the south end of Borneo, and to proceed only by the most 
frequented tracks through the Archipelago, increases the distance 
by about 100 miles. With the exception of the strait between 
Celebes and Salayer, on the northern U*ack through the Java Sea, 
and the passages through the islands east of Madura on the 
southern track, there are no channels throughout the route so 
contracted as to render the navigation difficult either during night 
or day;— -and it will be seen from the accompanying track-chart, 
that by properly timing the departure of a steamer from either 
terminus (a process with which steam navigators in the Indian 
Seas are familiar) it can be so armnged that all the prominent 
land-marks on the route may be passed during day-light. It 
should be observed that no weather is likely to be experienced 
throughout the route sufficiently boisterous to retard the speed 
of steamers of a large class, and thereby interfere materially with 
the calculations made previous to starting. 

In the accompanying chart of the route, the speed of the steamer 
has been calculated at 9^ knots an hour, a rate which the new 
vessels employed on the Eastern steam lines would find no 
difficulty in maintaining. As steamers differ in their rate of speed, 
this system of laying down the route in night and day tracks must 
only be considered as suggestive; indeed it has been adopted in 
the present instance for convenience of illustration, as it renders 
unnecessary the endless details of coui’ses and distances, which 
are fatiguing and perplexing to all but nautical readers. 

According to this calculation, the steamer will have to leave 
Singapore at 8 o^clock in the evening, and as the steamers witli 
the outward mails from Europe so time their departure from 
Penang as to arrive here almost invariably at 10 or 11 o’clock 
In the forenoon, this arrangement will afford ample time for 
transferring the mails and embarking passengei*s. From the outer 
roads the course is E. by N. to 

Pebea Branca, (32 miles), a detached rock, 24 feet in height 
ubove the level of the sea, situated nearly in the centre of the 
Eastern entrance of the Strait of Malacca, which has been the 
leading mark for vessels entering or leaving the stmt for ages 
past. The main channel, which lies immediately to the north 
of the rock, is 4 miles wide in the narrowest part. A Light 
House of dressed granite 75 feet in height has recently been 
erected on the summit of the rock, which is probably the most 
perfect of the kind that has ever been constructed to the east- 
ward of the Cape of Good Hope. The light, which has 
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been regularly illuminated since the 15tli of the present iiiontli 
(October) and is now an established beacon^ is on the revolving 
principie, attaining its greatest brilliance once a minute, as the 
concentrated rays strike the eye of the spectator. It is visible from 
the deck of a ship at a distance of 15 miles, when it disappears 
below the horizon, bnt it may be seen much farther from the 
mast-head, as its brilliancy is so great that the horizon is the only 
limit to its range. The reefs and dangers which beset the eastern 
entrance of the Strait of Bfalacca are all within the influence of 
the light as visible from a ship’s deck. If has been named the 
^^Horsburgh Light House”, as an appropriate tribute to the memory 
of one who had laboured so indefatigably in facilitating the 
navigation of the 'neighbouring seas. Indeed the sum that formed 
the nucleus of the fund had been subscribed by the mercantile 
community in China some twenty years ago for the purpose of 
erecting a testimonial to the great Ilydrographer, To the European 
mariner this structure will prove a guide of great value, by day 
as well as by night; but to the native traders from China and 
Siam, who navigate their junks by the compass alone, its advantages 
are incalculable. It may also be made to aflbrd some sort of 
protection to the small junks which so often fall a prey to pirates 
when leaving the Straits; as a signal from the tower could direct 
a cruizer lying under Point Romania to any suspicious vessels 
that miglit make their appearance in the offing. 

From Pedra Branca the course is about S. E. by E. 315 miles^ 
with soundings of 25 to 80 fathoms mud, to 

The Carimata Group, (347 ra.) a cluster of islands lying at 
the northern entrance of the strait between Borneo and Billiton, 
commonly called the Carimata Passage. Carimata, the principal 
island of the group, is 15 miles in circumference and consists of 
high land, with a peak near the centre, upwards of 2,000 feet in 
elevation, which is visible in clear weather at a distance of 50 
miles, Souroutou is also high, but nr ore level, with a hummock 
near the western extreme, which is visible at a distance of 25 to 30 
miles. The strait which separates it from the S. W. end of 
Carimata is 2| miles wide. The writer passed through this strait 
in 1834 and had regular soundings in 8 or 9 fathoms ; but it has 
never been fully surveyed, and as a steamer has the advantage 
over sailing vessels in being able to pursue a straight course, 
without having to make short cuts through the islands to avoid 
detention by contrary winds, there will never be any occasion to 
go out of the beaten track. 

The Carimata Group has no permanent inhabitants, although 
the soil seems to be fertile. The people of Billiton and of the 
adjacent coasts of Borneo, resort to the islands inconsiderable 
numbers in April and May to fish for trepang and the shell-turtle; 
but tliej generally return to their homes before September, when 
The Lanun and Balinini pirates may be expected from the north, 
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to prey upon the native traders which pass Caiisnata on their way 
to and from Singapore. Indeed there is probably a fleet of these 
marauders in the vicinity at the present moment, as some of the 
traders recently arrived speak of having seen a squadron of suspi- 
cious vessels near Pulo Dua, or the Twins, the small islands adja- 
cent to the N. 'W, extreme of C.ariinata. Among the blessings 
that the extension of steam communication in the Archipelago 
will confer on its inhabitants, may be counted tlie comparative 
security it will afford to the peaceful traders from the more eastern 
islands; for the mere appearance of a steamer, (whose unwearied 
progress destroys their confidence in the speed of oar which has 
until lately enabled them to escape from punishment) is absolutely 
frightful in the eyes of these marauders; and as they have not 
yet learned the distinction between war and mail steamers, the 
constant traffic on the route to Torres Strait, which is identical 
with the track pursued by the native traders on their periodical 
voyages to and from the eastern islands, will prove as encouraging 
to them as disheartening to their piratical enemies* 

The most frequented track through the Carimata Passage lies 
to the south of Souroutoii, the channel between it and Ontario 
Reef being somewhat less than 20 miles in breadth. When the 
Peak on Carimata comes to bear N.N.W., a S.S.E. course which 
will bring the Peak right astern, leads clear through the strait, 
about mid-channel between the Mancap shoals which extend 
from the S* W. point of Borneo, and the reefs on the eastern side 
of the strait. The east island of the Montaran group may be seen 
in clear weather from the mast-head while passing, but as the 
Peak of Carimata will be still visible, no other leading mark is 
necessary* The depth of water throughout the passage varies 
from 15 to 20 fathoms mud. 

After passing through the Carimata Passage, the navigator has 
the choice of two beaten tracks to the eastward, which unite at 
Pulo Kambing on the north coast of Timor, each of which has 
its peculiar advantages at certain seasons. During the prevalence 
of the easterly monsoon, from April to September inclusive, the 
southern tract, along the north side of the islands east of Java, 
is to be preferred by steamers bound to the eastward, as during 
this season the current generally runs in that direction, after 
passing Bali, at the rate of between 1 and knots an hour. 
The northern track, by the Strait of Salayer, has the advantage in 
point of distance by about 30 miles; and as the westerly monsoon, 
which prevails fii'om October to March is often attended by squalls 
and heavy rain among the islands east of Java, while the northern 
track enjoys comparatively fine weather, the latter is likely to be 
preferred by steamers passing in either direction during that season. 
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Southern Tracks 
Bawian, (705 miles). Lu- 
bek| of the old charts, an island 
ahont 30 miles in circumference, 
consisting of a central mass of 
hilly land about 2,000 feet in 
elevation, with plains of small 
extent at its base. The island 
is thickly inhabited, the popu- 
lation amounting to nearly 
30,000, a portion of whom are 
employed in cultivating all the 
available land which the island 
affords, and in manufacturing 
chair and sleeping mats, siri- 
boxes, and rice baskets, from the 
leaves of Pandanus palm, for 
exportation ^ while others are oc- 
cupied in navigating their bulky 
prahus on trading voyages, or 
as day labourers in the planta- 
tions of this settlement, where 
they are known by the name 
of “Boyans,’^ and are remai‘ked 
for their industry, honesty and 
stupidity, the latter quality, 
however, being rather attribu- 
table to their want of knowledge 
of European modes of culture 
than to any natural deficiency 
of intellect. Altogether, they 
are a very singular people, and 
we could dilate upon their pe- 
culiarities at considerable length, 
were it not out of place in an 
essay of this description. A 
decidedly agricultural race, 
without timber for ship build- 
ing, and without exports save 
their simple mats and baskets, 
yet they import timber from 
Java to build large prahus, in 
which they carry the rattans of 
Borneo and the rice of Java to 
Singapore, and even make 
voyages beyond the Strait of 
Sunda to Engano, on the S. W. 
coast of Sumatra, to obtain the 


Northern Track. 

Salombo, or Niisa Loin bo, 
(782 miles), is about 20 miles 
in circumference, the greater 
portion consisting in a hill of 
singular form, with a broad, le- 
vel, summit. There are no per- 
manent inhabitants, and the is- 
land has the repute of being a 
favourite resort of the Lanun 
pii’ates. It is therefore rarely 
visited by traders, European or 
native, but Butch ships of war 
have reconnoitered it in the 
course of the present year in 
search of a fleet of rovers %vhich 
had been reported to have assem- 
bled there* After passing Sa- 
lomho at a distance of 10 miles 
to the south, a due east course 
leads up to point Layken, the S. 
W. extremity of Celebes. At a 
distance of 150 miles to the east- 
ward of Salombo, the soundings 
increase to 60, 100, and 130 &• 
thorns, but decrease again sud- 
denly to 15 and 16 fathoms 
when to the south-east of the 
Hen and Chicks, after which 
they become variable, sometimes 
with no ground, until the Point 
of Celebes is approached. These 
overfalls are startling to strangers, 
but no real danger exists, as the 
track across the banks has been 
well explored. 

In clear weather, Lumpo 
Batang, or Bonthain Hill, an 
immense round-topped moun- 
tain, will be seen before the 
lower land; but it is usually 
enveloped in clouds. Tanakeke, 
a small island off the 8. W. 
extreme of Celebes, is low and 
level, and may be seen at a dis- 
tance of from 15 to 20 miles. 
The channel between the island 
and the mainland affords excel- 
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Southern Track, 

Mami fibre, which is highly 
prized by the natives of Java 
and Madura for making fishing 
nets, Madura, and the islands 
to the eastward as far as Kan- 
geang, are inhabited by people 
of the same origin, who are 
equally remarkable for industry, 
if not for enterprise. A Dutch 
Official resides at Singkapura, 
the capital, on the south side of 
the island. 

If the steamer does not arrive 
abreast of Bawiaii until after 
dark, it will be best to steer for 
Pondy, off the East end of 
Madura, so as to pass throwh 
the channel between it and Gi- 
bin soon after day break. If, 
on the other hand, Bawian is 
passed before dark, the better 
course will be to steer for the 
N. W. end of Kangelang, which 
will afford a clear run during 
the night, and the channel bet- 
ween that island and Urk may 
be adopted. Both these pas- 
sages are thoroughly well known 
and are much frequented by 
shipping. 

PoNBY (807 miles) is about 
9 miles in circumference, and 
consists of a table land from 80 
to feet in elevation, with 
precipitous cliffs on the sea coast. 
The island is well inhabited, 
and abounds with refreshments, 
especially yams, sweet potatoes, 
and cattle, but it is not much 
frequented by European ships, 
the produce being for the most 
part carried by the natives in 
their own small prahus to Sou- 
rabaya, the eastern capital of 
Java. 

GinioH, (or Gili Ymgy CHM 
being the name for ^%land^Vin 
the language of Madura) is 
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lent anchorage throughout the 
year in 8 or 9 fathoms. It was 
examined by H. M. 8. Came- 
lion in December 1842, when 
on her way to and from Macas- 
sar. There are no permanent 
residents on the island, as the 
natives have some siipersdtions 
concerning it, but there is a 
large and flourishing village on 
the opposite mainland, called 
Topie Java, where the Dutch 
have a small establishment. 

The scenery on the South 
Coast of Celebes is of a very 
interesting character, the stately 
and massive Lumpo Batang 
forming a picturesque back 
ground to the coconut groves 
and sandy beaches of the sea 
shore, studded here and there 
with neat little clusters of that- 
ched houses. The soundings 
increase gradually fi’om the 
shore, which may be approach- 
ed with safety, as the water is 
sufficiently clear to show any 
danger that may exist. 
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Bonthain is a Dutch settle- 
ment situated on the sea shore 
at the base of Lumpo Batang, 
and consists of a mud fort wifli 
a small garrison of European 
and Native troops ; a large na- 
tive village on a creek to the 
eastward of the fort f and the 
establishment of the ^^Post- 
houder’^ or civil functionary, to 
the west. We visited Bonthain 
in the Camelion in December 
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Sautltern Trach. 
more than (ioiible the size of 
Pondy^ and differs in appear- 
ance, as tlie hills slope gradually 
down to tlie sea sliore. This 
island is also in a high state of 
cultivation, the entire face of 
the country being divided into 
small plantations by hedgerows 
or walls of loose stones; and 
being studded with farm houses, 
it presents a greater resemblance 
to an European landscape than 
any other island of the Archi- 
pelago. The passage between 
Pondy and Gili Yang is gene- 
3*ally adopted by ships from 
Bali Strait bound to Singapore 
and China, and by the Dutch 
Company's ships bound to Ban- 
yu Wangi to fill up with coffee 
previous to sailing on their 
homeward voyage. 

Kang Eli ANG, or Kangeang is 
visible from a ship's deck at a 
distance of 30 miles. The chan- 
nel between this island and TJrk 
is 10 miles wide, and perfectly 
safe with 40 to 53 fms. in mid- 
channel. Care must be taken 
to avoid the Takat Shoal (^^The 
Brothers" of the Charts) a co- 
ral reef with three low sand 
banks upon it, but as it is distant 
nearly ^ miles from Kangeang, 
only ordinary precautions are 
necessary. 

Soon after passing throueh 
the islands east of Maclui*a, the 
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1842, and were well received 
by the officers of the garrison, 
who afforded us every facility 
for making ourselves acquainted 
with the country. The vessel 
anchored in 6| fathoms, with 
the flagstaff N. E, and the ex- 
tremes of Celebes E by S. h 
S. and S. by W. i W, Bon- 
thain is celebrated for the abun- 
dant supply it affords of Eu- 
ropean potatoes, rather a luxury 
in this part of the world. These 
are grown on the elevated lands 
of Lumpo Batang. There is a 
post road overland to Macassar, 
the southern capital of Celebes, 
distant 50 miles to the north- 
west. 

Bulu Kumba, also a Dutch 
])ort, lies 15 miles to the east of 
Bonthain. The anchorage here 
is preferable to that of Bonthain 
during the strength of the east- 
erly monsoon, as it is more 
sheltered, but the latter has the 
advantage during tlie w'esterly 
monsoon. 

When abreast of Bonthain 
Hill, the centre of the channel 
between Middle and South Is- 
lands in Salayer Strait should 
be brought to bear due east be- 
fore steering for it, in order to 
pass to the north of Mansfield 
Bank, which is said to have 
only 3. I fathoms water upon it 
in some places. 
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depth of the sea becomes unfa- Salayer Strait (1139 m.) 
thomable, and the route, during The most frequented track thro' 
the ensuing four days will lie the Strait lies between Middle 
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Souihem Track, 
across tlie volcanic gorge wliicli 
separates tlie continent of Asia 
fi’om tliat of Australia. A course 
sliould now be steered to reach 
the parallel of 8^ S. when abreast 
of the N.W. extreme of Sumba- 
wa, from which point a due east 
course along the same parallel 
will lead clear to the Ombay 
passage, where tlie track joins 
the northern route by the Strait 
of Salayer. Tlie land marks on 
this part of the route are high- 
ly conspicuous. The Peak on 
the east end of Lombok is visi- 
ble at ari immense distance, and 
it is an useful mark for vessels 
passing along tbe islands east of 
Java. The northern shores of 
these islands are generally bold, 
and steep-to, with no soundings 
a mile off shore. The slioals 
laid down in some of the charts 
off the north coast of Lombok, 
marked ^hloubtful,'^ have been 
repeatedly sought for without 
success by Dutch cruizers, so 
that it may safely be said that 
they do not exist 
Flat Island (1,018m.) where 
the east and west passage com- 
mences, in Lat. 8^ S* and 
Long. 117® 23’ E. is visible 
from the deck at a distance of 16 
miles, but as the summit is near- 
ly level, the island is not easily 
distinguished during the night. 
The Maria Beygersbergen shoal, 
which is laid down to the N.W, 
of Fiat Island in Lat. 1^ 56’ S. 
was examined by a Dutch crul- 
zer in 1825, anel found to be in 
Lat. 7® 51’ 30”, so that the 
channel between it and Flat Is- 
land is about 16 miles wide. The 
great mountain Timboro, on the 
north coast of Siimbawa, whose 
fearful eruption in 1815 has of- 


Nortlierth Track, 
and South Island, the chaniiei 
being four miles wide and clear 
of dangers. There are passages 
tlirou^i tbe other channels, 
wliicli, although sometimes used 
by the country vessels, have not 
been thoroughly explored. To 
the eastward of this Strait, and 
throughout the Moluccas, the 
westerly monsoon is the fine 
season, this part of the Archi- 
pelago being supplied with 
moisture by the rain-clouds 
brought from the Pacific by the 
easterly winds which prevail 
from April to September inclii- 
ckisive. Salayer is also the 
eastern boundary of the Great 
Asiatic Bank in this latitude, 
for after passing tlirough tlie 
Stmit the sea becomes unfa* 
thomable, and continues so until 
the Great Australian bank is 
reached. 

When clear through the 
Strait, an east course may be 
continued until the high peak of 
Kambyna bears N. W., when 
S. E. by E. leads direct to the 
passage between Ombay and 
Piilo Eambing. The only land 
near this part of the track is 
Haoedis or Lizard Island 
(1,272 m.) which is low, but 
well wooded, and is visible from 
the deck at a distance of 20 to 
25 miles. It is chiefly remark- 
able for being overrun by the 
large-footed Jungle fowl or me- 
gapodiusy which forms its nest 
by scratching up the earth and 
dead leaves into heaps some- 
times nine feet high and forty 
feet in circumference, in which 
its eggs are deposited to be 
hatched by the vegetable lieat. 
Tlie island is uninhabited, and 
is rarely visited. Even the La- 
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Soutkerfi Track* 
ten been recorded, lies 35 miles 
to the eastward of Fiat Island, 
and is a Talnable land mark. 

Bima (1108 m.) is a settle- 
ment of the Butch, near the bot- 
tom of a deep bay on the north 
coast of; Sumbawa, and may be 
considered as the capital of the 
island. Sandal-wood and bees’ 
wax are the chief exports. The 
double peaked Volcanic Island 
which lies close to the north-east 
extreme of Sumbawa, is a noted 
land mark. The nortliera peak 
is an active volcano. 

Rusa Linoit or Nusa Rin- 
git, (1,800 m.) is also an excel- 
lent mark, being high and steep- 
to. A reef is laid down about 
20 miles to the N. W. of this 
island called Bangalore Shoal, 
concerning which some doubts 
are expressed in Horsburoh’s 
Biuectory. It is now pretty 
well ascertained that the Ban- 
galore must have been wrecked 
on Angelica Shoal, which lies 
80 miles to the northeast of 
Rusa Lingit, this island, and 
not Rusa Raji, having been the 
land set as bearing S. S. W 
from the wreck. ^ 


Northern Track* 
nun pirates, who occupy tempo- 
rarily most of the uninhabited 
islands, seem to avoid it, as ft is 
out of the track of all native 
prahus except those of the tre- 

a fishers who resort to the 
coast of Australia, and 
these are cruised for In the 
neighbourhood of Timor, where, 
owing to the contraction of the 
channel, they are picked up 
more readily. 

The tmck from Hagedis to 
Pulo Kambing is not so much 
frequented as the tracks through 
Salayer Strait and along the 
islands east of Java, which are 
traversed almost daily by ships 
employed in the commerce of 
the Archipelago, or proceeding 
to and from China by the East- 
ern Passages. Nevertheless the 
track has been suificiently well 
explored to remove ail doubts 
as to the safety of the channel 5 
but as the groups on either side 
have not been thoroughly ex- 
plored, it will be well to keep 
the beaten track, which a steam- 
er can easily do. In Becem- 
ber 1842 H, M. S. Camelion 
followed this track, when on 


* ANGrELICA’S SHOAL. lieutenant HHooft^s squadron approached the 
Southern edge of Ai^elica’s shoal or Fassier Layer an within 1 or f a mile. May 
3rd, 1844. At noon H. M. sloop Armd had the reef bearing N. 79* E. to 1C. m* 
W., Rusa Linguette peak S. 31' W., Rusa Radja peak S. 49* W., Fiores head 
S. 63* E., Latit. observed 7* 48’ 30” S. and had no soundiup in 80 mth., but H. 
M. schooner Janus sounded 19 fath. about \ a mile to W. N. W. ward ^ the reef 
seemed to extend W. N. W. and E. S. E., about 3 miles and appeared to be about 

1 a mile broad near its extremes, which are nearly even with me water, hut only 

2 cable’s length near the centre. 

H. M. sloop Haairm aground during the night, December 9th, 1846, near the 
S, E. extreme of this shoal, but fortunatdy was got otf at the next spring, Decem- 
ber 16th, after having thrown over board her guns, drinkwater, &c. When 
aground, she had 1 mth. near the bow, 2 fath. near the rudder and 40 feth, on 
the edge of tlie shoal about 2 ship’s length to N. N. E. ward ; Iron head bore 
S. 63' 30’ E., liimandiri peak S. 52* E., Lobetobie peak S. 32' E., Rusa Lin- 
guette peak S. 84. W., Rusa Radja (inoistinetly seen) S. W- J W., Kalao Toea 
H. 65' Latit: observed 7- 48’ 30” S. 

The reef appeared to extend about 4 miles and is divided by two narrow chan- 
nels which traverse it in a N. and S. direction and there ar^ some dry rocka on 
the centre. 
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Southern Track. 

Iron CapEj (1,340 mJ) a 
Ifigli bold promontory, forming 
the northeast extremity of Flo- 
res, is another prominent land 
mark. The native name of this 
cape is Tanjong Bimga, or the 
Cape of Flowers. Hence, pro- 
bably, the Portuguese name of 
Fiores, which has been extended 
to the entire island. The east 
end of this island has been in 
possession of the Portuguese for 
upwards of 300 years, and many 
of the natives are Christians. 
The chief settlement is at Laran- 
tuka, in the Strait which sepa- 
rates Flores from Solor and 
Adenara. This spot has been 
recommended as a coal dep6t, 
should such an establishment 
be necessary on the route. 


Northern Tt'ocK 
her passage from Macassar to 
Port Essington. The westerly 
monsoon, which is supposed to 
attain its full strength at this 
time of the year, utterly failed, 
and the winds were light and 
variable up to the time of her 
arrival at Port Essington, in the 
end of January. The passage 
from Salayer Strait to Pulo 
Kambing occupied ten days, 
indeed her progress was so slow, 
that a favourable opportunity 
was afforded for seeing any 
dangers that might lie within 
the range of sight from the 
mast head. Hagedis, which 
was passed at a distance of 20 
miles to the southeast, was the 
only object seen. 


Pcto Kambino, or Passage Island, 
is one of the most noted land marks in this part of the world, being 
situated at a point where two frequented tracks cross each other. 
Ships passing between the Cape of Good Hope and China by the 
Eastern Passages, enter or leave the Strait of Timor by the chan- 
nel between Kambing and Ombay, and vessels from Torres Strait, 
if bound to Macassar Strait or along the islands east of J ava, 
enter the inner seas of the Archipelago by the same channel. 
The island is about ^ miles in circumference, with steep wall-like 
sides, crowned by a peak about 2,500 feet high. The precipices 
in some places rise abruptly from the sea, but elsewhere they are 
fringed at the base by narrow beaches of sand. There is no 
anchorage near the island owing to the depth of the sea, which is 
sometimes unfathomable at a distance of only two ship^s length 
from the shore. The inhabitants are numerous, the face of the 


BANGAliORE or Jagers Reef, on which the ship Bangalore from Amboina 
bound to Allas strait, was wreck^ April 12tb, 1802 , is said to extend N. and S. 
about 3 miles and in breath 2 miles, dry at low tide on the Western part, with 
rocks resemblinff prows imder sail. From the wreck on the shoal, Hores bore 
from S. W. toE, S. E. an island forming like a dome S. S. W. distant 7 or 8 
leagues and an island (supposed to be Schiedam) N. W. distant 8 or 10 leafi^es. 
It Is very probable that the ship had been lost on the W. part of Angelica shoal, 
as Busa Lfngnette appears at a distance like a dome and several ships having 
made a hmittess research for dangers to K. E. ward of husa Eadja. — €hiide 
for the Islands and BtraUs to the Eastward of Jam, hy Mmt. if, D. Ji , 
BmitSyButehMavy. 
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country being studded with plantations of maize and yains^ and 
groves of the imk or toddy-palm. Singularly enough^ althoiigli 
ships pass near the island almost daily, and the chief settlement 
of the Portuguese, who have occupied the neighboumig coast of 
Timor during three centuries, is only 15 miles distant, the inha- 
bitants hold no intercourse with Europeans, or even with the 
native traders. The passes by which they descend to the sea 
shore to obtain shell-fish are of such a nature, that by rolling 
large stones, from the summit of the clifPs, which are always kept 
in readiness, they can effectually prevent intrusion. In 1838, the 
writer had an interview with a party of the natives at the house of 
the Capitan China at Dilli, who occasionally held intercourse with 
them, but they scrupulously avoided the neighbourhood of the 
fort, and no persuasion could induce them to visit the English 
war-brig which was lying in the harbour. They bore a close 
resemblance to the natives of Wetta and the Serwatty Islands 
and the small prahu in which they came was identical in every 
particular with those of the fair races of the Moluccas. When it 
is considered that these seas are swept annually by the Lanun and 
Bonirati pirates, and that the slave trade is still rife in the neigh- 
bouring settlements of the Portuguese, their determination to 
avoid intercourse with outside nations shews a tact and strength 
of purpose which these eastern races do not generally display. 
Their exclusiveness seems to have relaxed somewhat lately, for 
in 1839, Captain Watson, of the British schooner Essington, 
succeeded in opening a friendly intercourse during a short visit 
to the island, but not without great delay and circumspection j-— 
and in 1844, Lieut. ^tHooft, when in command of a Dutch flotilla 
cruising for pirates, established communication with a village 
situated on the edge of the cliffs of the west coast. In the first 
instance the inhabitants tried to crush their visitors by rolling 
stones over the cliff, but finding that their intentions were not 
hostile they desisted, and a friendly intercourse was eventually 
established. 

The channel between Kambing and Ombay is 18 miles, and that 
between Kambing and Babi, 8 miles wide. Both are clear of 
danger, and may be adopted according to the convenience of the 
navigator. 

Billi, the capital of the Portuguese possessions in Timor and 
Solor, lies 15 miles south of Kambing. It is a reef harbour, easy 
of access, perfectly sheltered, and exceedingly well adapted for a 
coal depot, should such be required. There are several other 
settlemenlB along the north coast of Timor, but ^ the houses are 
small they can only be distinguished when close in with the land. 

The channel between Wetta and Timor is wide and perfectly 
clear of danger. There are small fringing reefs on the shores of 
both islands, but generally the sea is unfathomable at a digtance 
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of a quarter of a mile from the coast. The land on both sides is 
exceedingly liiglq and as there is generally a dense haze near the 
surface of the sea during the heat of the day, its outline is often 
more clearly distinguishame during the night. 

X i m. Northern Ti'ack) . _ i , 

Fulo Jaki 1 1,583 m. Smithern Track] IS low and level With a 
fringing reef. The strait between the island and the East Point 
of Timor, is narroiv, but safe, with anchorage under the Timor 
shore. Some Bugis prahus are generally to be seen here during 
the westerly monfioon, as it is a small trading station, and the 
vessels employed in the Tripang fishery on the north coast of 
Australia generally call here to fill up their fresh water. This 
spot will probably be selected as a depot for fuel when establish- 
ments of this description come to be formed in convenient situa-* 
tions throughout the Archipelago, which must happen when 
steam communication becomes more extended. It is within the 
Portuguese territory, although no establishment has ever been formed 
there, nor do the traders from Belli extend their voyages so far 
along the coast. A nation possessed of a greater spirit of com- 
mercial enterprise would not have allowed a position so admirably 
adapted for a trading station to remain long unoccupied.*^ 

Pulo Jaki is uninhabited, the natives preferring the uplands 
of the adjacent island of Timor, where the population is consider- 
able, and is chiefly employed in cultivation. The island derives 
its name from the troops of monkeys with which it is over-run, 
JaM being the term for monkey in the Malayan dialect of the 
Moluccas. It is also appropriate, as this is the eastern limit of 
their migration, no variety of the tribe existing in a wild state 
among the islands to the eastward. 

Kissa, (the channel between which and the east end of Timor is 
18 miles wide) is 16 miles in circumference and thickly inhabited, 
the population in 1838 amounting to about 8,000, nearly a third 
of whom were Christians of the Butch Eeformed Church. Letti, 
which lies 25 miles to the north eastward of Pulo Jaki, is more 
extensive but less densely peopled. Refreshments are to be 
obtained at both these islands, but more especially at Kissa, where 
tile inhabitants have long held intercoui’se with the whale ships 
frequenting these seas, which they supply with large quantities 
of pigs, poultry, yams and sweet potatoes. 

After leaving Timor, no land will be seen until Torres Strait is 

* Intelligence has been received from Timor in the course of the present month 
that Senior Lopes de Tima, a distinguished officer who was formerly Governor 
(ieneral of Portuguese India, had recently arrived at Dili! with full powers to 
reorganize the establishments in that quarter. The Government has already issued 
invitations to Steam Companies to make Dilli a depot on the route between Singa- 
pore and Australia, and onfers the following advantages: — Exemption from Harbour 
Dues and Pilotage Pees, and from Export Duties on supplies required by the steam- 
ers j and the government engages to house the coals and furnish cargo boats free or 
charge for supplying the steamers with fuel and fresh water. 
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readied^ unless it be deemed adyisable to make Cape Wessel, a 
precaution by no means necessary, as tbe soundings decrease gra- 
dually as tbe Strait is approached, thus affording sufficient warning 
to the navigator ^ while the latitude can always be obtained at least 
once in the twenty four hours, for it has been generally remarked 
that during the westerly monsoon, (the only season in which the sun 
is likely to be obscured,) when the day has been overcast, the night 
has invarially been clear, or vice versa. For the first 200 miles after 
leaving Timor the sea continues unfathomable, but soon after 
attaining this distance, soundings will be struck in 130 to 150 
fathoms on the Great Australian Bank, which decrease gradually 
to 9 fathoms near the entrance of Endeavour Strait. There are 
several coral patches to the south of the track, about the parallel of 
10 degrees, but none of these have less than 7 fathoms water 
upon them, with the exception of the Money Bank, which was 
discovered by the ship William Money^^ in 1841, and was after- 
wards passed over by several of the ships employed in 
conveying H. Majesty’s 80th Regiment to India in 1844. The 
least depth on the bank is 4| fathoms. Victoria Rock, the only 
danger north of the track until Torres Strait is approached, was 
discovered by a steamer of that name while on her voyage from 
Sydney to Singapore in 1843. The boat was sent to examine it, 
and only 6 feet water was found on the shallowest part. On 
approaching Torres Strait, it will be well to get at once into the 
parallel of the western entrance of Endeavour Strait (10* 45’ to 
10* 50’ S. ) in order to avoid some dangers said to exist to 
the eastward of Booby Island, called the Aurora and Froudfoot 
shoals. These are laid down respectively in Long. 141* 07’ and 
141* 33’ E. in the parallel of 10’ 33' S. ; but on what authority 
is not distinctly known. 

^ ( 2,463 m. Northern Track ) ^ .-i i j i 

Reb Wallis 12,493 m, kSfouthem Track] one of the land marks 

for the western entrance of Endeavour Strait, is a rocky 
island, about a mile in circumference, and very scantily clothed 
with vegetation, the red stone and earth of which it consists 
giving it the appearance from which it derives its name. 
Woody Wallis, which lies about a mile and a half to the south, is 
somewhat larger, and is covered with stunted trees. These islands 
are visible from a ship’s deck at a distance of 15 miles. As a des- 
cription of this entrance is given in the sketch of the Steam Route 
through Torres Strait, it will be unnecessary to enter into further 
details. From Red Wallis to the site of the proposed depot for 
fuel at Port Albany, the distance is 37 miles, which will make the 
entire distance ffom Singapore to C^e York 2,500 miles by the 
northern track through the Strait of Salayer, and 2,630 miles by 
the southern track along the islands east of Java. 


G. W. E. 
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THE LAMPONQ DISTRICTS AND THEIR PRESENT CONDITION*^ 
By H. ZoLLiNGEir, Esq. 

As jbas often before happened, I was indebted to the friend- 
ship of an individual for the opportunity of travelling in a country 
seldom visited and very slightly known. 

Mr Stein Farve, sent as a Commissioner to the Lampongs, not 
only most willingly granted my request to be allowed to accompany 
him there, but obtained the permission of government for that 
purpose. On the 13th February, 1845, we stepped at Batavia on 
board the gun-boat No. 1, which, on the whole, is not uncomfort- 
ably furnished, is a good sailer, and of which an able juragon 
had the command* The winds at the commencement of the 
voyage were unfavomhle : but after we had tacked near Anjer, 
and could sail towards the north we proceeded more rapidly, and 

® Translated for tMs Journal from the Tijdsclirift voor Necrlands Indie, 9th 
year, 1st vol, 1847* 
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at 4 o^clock OB tlie eyening of the 16th we arriyed at Telok-Betong. 
We remained 17 days in the country, and the following is the 
result of my researches and enquiries, as well as a sketch of what 
I myself saw and experienced. If I am more elaborate than is 
commonly the case in my notes of journies for the Tijdschrift, it 
arises principally from this, that very little has been written about 
the great tract which is comprehended under the name of the 
Lampong Districts, and that little appears to be based upon 
hearsay only and not upon personal observation. Again, what has 
appeared has not been wuatten with reference to the Lampongs 
alone, but is scattered in other works, relating either to the whole 
Archipelago or the whole of Sumatra, as is the case in the history 
of Sumatra by Marsden. 

For this reason it is also my intention to bring together every 
thing that is known to me concerning the country, with a view at 
once to give a true representation of the knowledge which we at 
present possess of this noble portion of the island, to extend our 
information regarding it as much as possible, and to furnish a 
point departure for future researches. 

II 

The maritime boundaries of the Lampong Districts are formed 
on the south by the Indian Sea and the Strait of Sunda and on the 
east by the Java Sea. Its inland boundaries on the other hand 
are fixed on the north and west in the following manner : — the 
river Masuji, which comes from Matawalu (the 8 eyes )j following 
an imaginary line to the rivulet Tuba, thence the river Fisang 
to its source the lake Seroja, from here again an imaginary line 
over the summits of the mountain Punkau, of the hill Mandah, 
over the Famatang Trengamman as far as Bukit Pasagi 5 these are 
the boundaries which separate the country from the residency of 
Palembang. From Bukit Pasagi over the back of the mountain 
chain (which commences at the Barisan) till between the promon- 
tories of Suleman and Tanjong China the country borders on the 
territory of the Assistant Besidency of Bencoolen. Hence the most 
northerly point of the country lies at the mouth of the Masuji, 
and according to the large map of Sumatra by Berghaus on the 
30 48’ South Lat. This point is also the most easterly, lying, 
according to the map, on the 103® 30’ E. Long, from Paris, 
The most southern point is between the two before-named pro- 
montories (if we leave out of consideration the islands lying naore 
to the south) and in 4® 69’ S. Lat. The most western point 
would be the top of the mountain Pasagi, and should be placed 
on the ,101® 52’ E. Long, if some of the windings of the river 
Pasang do not go fuither to the west. Mr Melvil van Garnbee 
gives the size of me Lampong Districts: at 635 s^are geographical 
miles, which is equivalent to 12,926 square Englm miles, or 
about the same size as the Residency of Bantam and the Preanger 
Regencies united. 
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Tlie first tiling tliat strikes ns as remarkable^ wlien we become 
acquainted with the geography of the districts, is the difference 
between them and the neighbouring JaTa, and further, the differ- 
ence which exists between the southern and northern portions. The 
difference from Java is strongest with relation to the ethnography 
and soology, to which we shall afterwards advert; while in respect 
to the northern and southern portions, it principally consists in the 
geological structure of the coast formations, and in the development 
of the river systems. The south coast is nearly every where high 
and steep, often furnished with indentations bending it outwards 
or inwards, it is covered with rocks, and surrounded with numerous 
little islands. The east coast, on the contrary, is flat low land, 
the line of the coasts forming nearly a right line, without remark- 
able bays, without rocks and islands, which are only found in great 
numbers at the point towards the south. The southern portion is 
a mountain land of the same form as the easterly lying part of the 
Bantam country, which consists of the mountain Karang and the 
adjoining mountains; towards the southern slopes only flow small 
brooks; the vegetation appears to be the same as on the neigh- 
bouring mountains of Java. The north part of the country is a 
great plain, the level character of which is only slightly broken 
by little hills or by shallow platforms, and which, even far in 
the interior, scarcely rise 100 feet above the level of the sea. It 
is an alluvial country, principally consisting of quartz sand and 
docs not possess any marks of volcanic origin. This great differ- 
ence must not remain unnoticed, when we treat of the rivers 
which are dispelled over the country or of the islands which 
surround it. As before mentioned tlie number of the latter 
along the east coast is very small. It is true they are for 
the most part rocky and steep, but neither large nor high. 
From the N. towards the S. there are the following : Tanjong 
Sekoppo (situated very near the mainland) the Forth Island, 
Batu Puti, the Three Sisters, Pulo Bimau, Penjaran and Kandang 
(which are jointly called the Zutphen Islands.) In and 
opposite the bay of Lampong are Pulo Krakatao, Sebessi, Sebuku; 
near the east coast from the S. to the N., Sekeppel, Chondong, and 
on the west coast from the N. to the S. Passaran, Kubor, Tankil, 
Tegal, Mahitan, Kalagran, Puhawan, two small islands without 
name, Lagundi, with eleven small ones round it. In the Emper- 
or’s or Semangka bay, the Emperoi*’s Island or Pulo Tabuan in 
the centre towards the east side of the bay from the S. towards 
the N., two small islands in the bay of Kiloan, 4 in the bay of 
Kalombaian and two in the north-west of Pentiwil. 

The same proportion is found with reference to the curves and 
bays, in which the east coast is so deficient, that it is impossible 
to name one, while in the S. their numbers are tolerably great. 
In the language of the country the bays are called Teloh* The 
gi eat bay of Lampong is commonly called Telok Betong, which 
name however is only applied to the back part of the bay. It has 
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IB tlie W« the followinf^ smaller bays within itself^ vh^ Rateli^ 
Piiiida and Bidada. The bay of Samangha is nearly as deep 
but smaller than the bay of Telok Betang* In the E» it has the 
following bays withmit; Telok Kiloan, Kalombaian^ Pentiw?^ 
Puti^ Liman Badak; in the N. Tanjongan or Borneh; in the 
there do not exist any smaller ones. It is clear^ that where no 
curves or bays exist the number of capes cannot be great. Tims 
there exists on the east coast of the Lampongs only Tanjong 
SekoppOy which strictly speaking is an island, situated near the 
mainfand. The S. E. point of the Lam pongs forms Tanjong Tiia, 
opposite Anjer. The cape Tanjong Tikus is situated to the East 
between Lampong and Samangka bays. Between the Samangka 
and Blimbing bays, Tanjong Rada is observed in the E., Tanjong 
China in the S. E. and Tanjong Suieman in the S. W. The last 
belongs more properly to the country of Bencoolen- 

III 

The mountains of the Lampong Districts run along the south 
coast, but nowhere extend very far into the interior, except on the 
the western frontier. They consist of three chains, running nearly 
parallel, which stretch from the S. E. to the N. W. and are 
wholly of volcanic origin. 

The remaining part of the land is fiat, and only on the cast 
coast there rises, to the south of the mouth of Sekampong, an 
isolated hill of no great height which I myself have not visited® 
That the Lampong mountains are of a volcanic natui’e, appears 
from their external form, from the stones which are found at their 
base and from those which the brooks biing down, and finally 
from the numerous warm springs, which flow from their southern 
slopes. The Jlrst most northerly chain, borders Lam pang bay on 
the east, and commences opposite the fourth point of Ja?a. Its 
highest point is the Raja Bassa lying on the S. Eastern extremity. 
Towards the N". W. the chain is much lower, and runs by means of 
a row of hills round the back ground of the bay of Telok Belong, 
where it Joins the second chain. This lidge of union is very low, 
as will appear from the particulars regarding it given hereafter. 
Somewhat further inland a dome-shaped hill rises from it, called 
GunongTrang, probably because nearly the whole of the northerly 
plain can be seen from it. The whole of the depression between the 
first and second mountain chains is called Gunong Talang. The 
second mountain chain begins over against the third point of 
Java and the island Krakatao. It borders Samangka bay on the 
N. E. Its highest point is without doubt the Tangamus or 
Emperor’s peak on the western point. The highest easterly point 
however on the other hand is the mountain JPidada. Somewhat 
fiirther to the north-west, nearly in the middle of the chain, there 
rises yet another summit, for which the inhabitants could not give 
me any name, and which on some maps in named Lampong peak. 
The Tangamus rises tolerably free and steep, it has a double 
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siimiiiitj a soiilliern and nortliern one, as appears from a sketch ' 
ill the possession of the administrator, 'Mr Jtich, which I lia ve 
seen. Some low branches of the Tangamiis run towards the 
N, E. In the w^est it is divided from the Giinong Passagi, by a 
valley or depression* The third mountain chain begins over 
against the first and second Java points and Princes Island, 
borders the bay of Samangka in the S. W. and is a portion of the 
long mountain chain, Barisan, which stretches itself very far 
along the S. W. Coast of Sumatra. The higher points of it arc 
nol situated in the Lam pong districts. 

The islands in the Straits of Sunda are nearly all very high and 
some of tlieni consist of very high peaks with craters, formerly 
in activity, but now extinct ; such as, for oxainpie, the volcanic 
eruptions on Krakatao mentioned in old voyages. It is the line of 
union between the Javanese and Siiniatrau voh^anic hands. The 
low islands close to the coast consist almost wholly of recent coral 
clialk. 

The following is a tabic of the heights of these mountains which 
have been ascertained by Mr Melvill and are to be found in ilie 
Almanack for N. India: 

The Peak of Sebuku * 1,-112 French feel. 

n ,, S(d>essi. 2,64-5 

7 ? „ Krakatao 2,-532 

Baja Bassa 4,130 

Tangamus 0,064 

The peak of Lampong 6,765 approximately. I reckon it only 
6,500, and Gnuong Biduda, at 6,0()0. 

I have already meniioned Iiow imifonn the land on tlio north of 
the mountains is. Close by the mmintuios we find rich eartli, in 
some places red, in others black, in proportion to tlie quantity of 
volcanic matter and of humus which is contained in it. The 
further to the north, the more the fruitful soil disappears, and the 
more a sandy ground exhibits itself, which covers the wliole 
surface. It is only here and there that we remark a broad strip 
of good humus, which was probably collected where the surface 
of the ground was hollow, and washed away by the rains. 
Where the !ayei*s of which the ground is composed are seen along 
the rivers, we always find sand only, as far as the rivers have cut 
in. However it is not always loose and uniform sand, but many 
limes mingled and wrought up with clay. Other ingredients 
often give it a red or grey appearance. In going from Telok 
Betong in a northerly direction towards Mengala on tlie river 
Talang Bawang, the country is nearly every where the same, as 
soon as we have come over the pass of Talang to Natar, On 
this river the south eastern bank is much higher tnan the opposite 
one, and forms a steep wall of about 50 feet high. On the othm* 
side the land scarcely rises above the level of the river, and in 
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tlie rainy season it is so much overiowed^ that only the tops of 
the trees project above the water. Then and in such districts tie 
land properly -deserves the name of Lam pong. It is said that 
this word is properly used for objects which float on the water^ 
or which are deprived by the water of a certain and firm hold^ 
nearly in the same way as the surface of many peat bogs in Europe. 
In the residency of Bantam a grass grows in the morasses whose 
stalks and leaves float on the surface. For example it is named 
near Pandana Lampong (gramen fliiitans.) So I have 

also heard tlie ground of different rawahs called tanah lampong^ 
It is properly a wrong idea, that we often hear expressed, that tlie 
Lam pongs are a marshy country. It is true the low portions of 
the land are inundated in the rainy seasons, but it is not thereby 
made a morass, the ground being, on the contrary, in the dry 
season dry and sterile, as its sandy nature superinduces. Proper 
rawahs or morasses are very seldom found. 

Along the road from Telok Betong to Mengala, I made obser- 
vations with a good sea barometer, and calculated the heights of 
the following hills, viz : 

Gunong Talang, the fii’st point immediately 

behind Telok Betong. 116 French feet. 

Natar in the centre of the pass 310 ,, 

Tiegennenang on the river Sekampong. . . 209 „ 

Tarabangi, the capital 161 „ 

Gunong Batin, a village. ............... 101 ,, 

Mengala, on the Toelang Bawang. ....... 115 ,, 

The opposite bank, scarcely about 65 ,, 

The highest point of the hilly land of Talang, 

perhaps * 400 „ 


How small is this difference in the level of a tmct which has an 
extent of 87 miles in length. 

I must here mention a remarkable geological phenomenon. Fear 
Tiegennennang the river Sikampong, immediately below the vil- 
lage, forms a ravine (or gully) where the stream runs very rapidly 
and that in the middle of the otherwise, on every side, entirely 
fiat country. The natives called it gurhu* Through the alluvial 
OTOund protrade large blocks of rock which are elevated above 
the level of the water, on the sides nearly 16, hut in the middle 
of the river about 8 feet. The blocks range towards the W., are 
not all of the same species of rock and are very variable in 
thickness. The thinnest, but from their white colour the most 
conspicuous consist of mica. I have deposited specimens of the 
rocks found here in the geological museum of the Batavian 
Society. „ 

In a geological point of view this place is very remarkable for the 
Lampongss. It is also an unexpected appearance for the traveller 
and breaks in an agreeable manner the wearisome monotony of the 
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plains. We do not any %vliere find traces of coaL Gold is pro- 
cared in the sand of the river Umpii, that is in those riviilefs which 
come from the moimtains of Bencoolen and join this river- The 
gold is however of an inferior quality, which may perhaps be 
ascribed to the first manipulation after it is separated as dust from 
the sand. . 

IV 

After the survey of the mountain system of the Lampongs it may 
be convenient to review the distribution of the rivers of the interior. 
It is clear from what has been said before that large rivers 
cannot be formed towards the south, but that there, notwith- 
standing, their source must be sought, whether they afterwards 
turn towards the S. or N., and tliat towards the north, only, a 
considerable development and branching is possible. 

In the preceding division I have in the first place remarked 
that warm springs are a proof of the volcanic formation of moun- 
tains ; and some are found here- We visited those in the 
neighbourhood of Telok Belong ; they are called Kajadian, and 
are situated close to the shore, south-westerly of the above- 
mentioned town. The most convenient manner of reaching them 
is by a prahu. We go along the small island on which the 
Kegent of Telok Betong has a house and then suddenly take a 
westerly direction towards the opposite shore. 

In going there warm springs are found in the sea. We passed 
at the time of high water and very easily observed the bubbling 
movement of the surface, by which the presence of the springs is 
indicated; but as the depth of the sea at that place amounted to 
36 feet, the heat of the upbubbling water was lost, and on the 
surface scarcely any difference was to be observed from the 
ordinary temperature of the sea-water. 

Having arrived at Kajadian we were obliged to wade over the 
muddy bank, and then came to a small thicket of mangrove where 
the springs are situated, close to the bank. The water bubbled 
continual^ through a whitish hard crust which had probably 
been formed from its own substance. We could not make eggs 
boil sufficiently, and we found, by many experiments, that the 
temperature was 181 Far. (82, C.) It is said however that 
the heat is greater at low water, because the sea-water does not 
then penetrate the hank so much, and deprive the water of its 
heat. Eggs can be boiled in it at low water. 

The springs of Kali Anda are similar, but with stiU hotter water* 
They lie at the western foot of the Raja Bassa or rather of the 
mountain chain which runs from it towards the north-west* 
They are close to the shore. The inhabitants frequently make 
use of all these springs for rheumatic and cutaneous diseases. 

Other hot springs lie in the neighbourhood of Natar already 
mentioned on the hilly country between the first and second 
chains of mountainst The water there, it is said, does not properly 
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f-jiibbk «|) blit, ratlier oozes out of the groimd. It remains partly 
aroimd tlie springs and foiras swamps of liot water to w'liicli the 
rliinoceroscs often come to batlie and tlie slags to drink. The 
quantity of water which rises from the ground; it is also said; 
varies greatly at different times and the inhabitants seek in this 
for good or bad omens of tbe fruitfulness of the following season. 
It is very probable tliat warm springs will hereafter be found 
around the Tangamus when the country shall have been better 
explored. 

Towards the south coast the following; among'st other small 
streams are found ; they are useless for any kind of craft but serve 
as important auxiliaries for the cultivation of rice. Those of 
Ketlatou; Peningahan; Telok Betong, Panjang-dingaU; Gebaiig; 
MinangU; Suku Jay a, Jangi, Kun3^ayan, Kota Jawa, and 
Bawang rim into Lampong Bay 5 those of Nagri, Tanjong Jati 
or Penliwd, Pekandoh or Fiitih, Pekandoli or Limau Badak; 
Tarega Behmgii; Benncyattan, Binneawang, Samangka or 
Bornch; Wai-nipa; Karang-brah, Tiram, Kauww Gading, 
Taiida kc. in the bay of Samangka. The Samangka is the 
largest of these rivulets. It rises in tlie district of Gnarip in two 
branches; of which the western low'cr down sends two branches 
to the eastern. It has also two mouths, which are not far separat- 
ed from each other, and enclose a small Delta. 

Along the east coast again, we find the mouths of many rivers, 
some of ’which are of greater size. They all rise in the mountains 
of the south and flow in a transverse direction over the entire 
northern plain. They arc of great importance for the internal 
commerce and in fact form the only means of communication 
between different districts where there arc cither no roads at all or 
where sucli as there are cannot be used for the transport of heavy 
articles. They arc of little or no benefit to the rice cultivation in 
the lower and middle parts of their course, because their beds 
are cither too deep and their banks too high and steep, or they 
swell so much in the rainy season as to inundate all the adjacent 
land and render any cultivation impossible. 

Along the east coast, from the south, to the north we meet the 
following rivers and streams: 

.Rofjo 

Sehampong. It rises in Tangawas. Its two principal branches 
unite near Sekampong Hafem. It receives the Kail 
(or, in tlieXampangese, WuL) 

Bulo (right). 

Tebu (left). 

Semah (r. ) 

Katibon (1.) 

(These rivers are always reckoned following the course or from 
the soiuBC of the priiKu^^^ 
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MarimjeL 

Feimak^ wliieli proceeds from the uiiioii of the Enda in 
the north and the Arang in the south, 

Kambas, 

Wakka. 

Piiti luni* 

SepuiL 

Probian (right). 

W’aha}ra(r,) 

Kapoangan (r.) 

Pangabnang (i.) with the following branches, 

Kapuan (r.) 

Lampuyang (h) 

Bundar (1.) 

Triisan (L) 

Fagadiingan (r. with the 
Baman (1.) 

Sakadana (r.) 

Tidang or Tulmig Bawang, the largest river in the coun- 
try. In the beginning of its collide it is named Wai 
Umpu and rises at the N. E. foot of the Tangamus from 
four large arms, the names of which I do not know : 
After that it receives the 
Tahami (!.) 

Giham u.J 

Pisang (1.) which proceeds from the Gunono- Fisang. 
As far |as this the ^direction of the river Tuiang is to- 
wards the north. It now however bends abruptly to 
the east. 

Basay (rj, which in the south is formed by two branches* 
Batin (r,^ 

Earem (r). The upper part of this river consists of the 
Abong and the two-bmnched Galin. It takes the 
name of Earem on their union and receives an 
arm on the left (nameless?); then the Sunkai (1) 
which in its turn receives four streamlets on its right. 
Below the Sunkai there follows another arm (r) of 
the name of which I am ignorant. 

Bakkong (r). This runs into the large river by two 
ams. Lower on the right there is a streamlet without 
a name. 

Bidada (I.), which has two branches, and finally the 
Dmte(r.) 

Mas UjL This is the frontier river of Palembang and is con- 
nected with the river of Palembang by the branches 
which run from the latter to it- 

We may easily estimate how. large the Tiilang Bawang is ftom 
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the following considerations: — Mengala lies on its right 'bank. 
To reach the sea from this place we must drop down the river 
three days and nights: and, notwithstanding the ebb and 
flow are felt above BIcngala, and at the lowest level of the water 
it is still 24 feet deep. Very large pralms can also ascend to this 
place. It thus appears how even and low the land, must be 
where the tide can be remarked so far inland. When we consider 
this in connection with wliat we have before said respecting 
the absolute height of Mengala we may conclude that the deepest 
part of the river’s bed at Mengala can scarcely be more than 36 
to 40 feet al>ove the levtd of the sea. Very exact observations 
'would perhaps shew it to be still less. 

V 

The physiognomy of the vegetation of the Lampong Districts is at 
flrst sight iesscliaracteiistic than we should expect from such a large 
surface, that is, it possesses few peculiarities, w-hicli is also the 
case of the neighbouring Java. Those portions of the country 
which lie immediately opposite to Java have exactly the same 
kind of vegetation as the plains of Bantam directly opposite, or 
the hilly part of that Residency. It is otherwise with the 
vegetation of the mountain tops, which are always isolated points, 
although they are united to the neighbouring mountains by low 
tracts. I have ascended no very remarkable heights in the 
Lampongs, and consequently cannot speak from my own obser- 
vation. But it appears from the researches of Mr Jack, who 
explored the neighbouring mountains of Bencoolen, that the 
mountain vegetation exhibits more peculiarities. It is otherwise 
with the plains of the north. The more we travel over them 
towards the north, the more does the vegetation assume a different 
character from that of Java. I shall not enter into details here, 
which would only be appreciated by professional botanists. It 
will suffice to say that the most sti'lking character of the northern 
vegetation, consists in tlie fact, that the families and genera of 
plants wdiich in Java appear only on the mountains, are to be 
found here on the plains nearly on the level of the sea. Amongst 
these we find the Wq^enthes, Qimrm, Lactiica indica^ Somrih^ 
and of the family of Termtrumiacea the Eurijuy Schima and 
Adinandra. This may probably arise from the influence, difficult 
of demonstration but easily understood, of the original mountain 
formation, which it is true, did not rise up into mountains here, but 
w hose remains notwithstanding cover the whole of the plains in the 
form of sand. It may be considered of more general interest if we 
make some observations on the most important of the cultivated 
plants which are spread over the country. 

The fruits of the country are nearly the same as in Java, but in 
proportion to the population they are much less abundant. Expe- 
rience shews that even on Java the taste for fruit trees increases 
with the increase of the population. This is so nalural that I 
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deem it iiniieeessarj to give many illustrations and proofs of it* 
In the Lampongs the mango is very seldom founds and not in 
fine varieties^ the fetid gaimi is found in tolerable abiindaecej 
the nangha is less plentiful than on Java* On the other hand we 
see the ckampeda (Artocarpiis polyphema Pers.) very aliundant 
in all the villages. 

If we direct our attention to the cultivated plants on the 
culture of w'liich the subsistance and welfare of the population de^ 
pend^ the rice, here as elsewhere, is the principal. The cultivation 
of rice, however, is not nearly of so much importance as on Java. 
This is chiefiy to be ascribed to the circumstance, that in general 
the rice can only be planted on dry ground, and that no regular 
channels for the formation of sawas, are or can be made. The 
reasons have already been stated why it is generally almost impossi- 
ble to have such channels in the plains of the north, and that they 
can only be thought of in the mountainous part in the south. The 
proper national mode of planting rice is as follows ; the people cut 
down part of a forest, let the wood dry, afterwards burn 
it, and finally sow and reap the rice on dry ground, on the place 
which \vas previously covered with trees. Such rice fields are, 
as it is known, called in Java tipar’' but in the Lampongs 

ladang’h This kind of rice cultivation presents many difficul- 
ties to the people, which do not exist in the culture by sawas. 
First, the soil is so unfruitful, especially towards the north, that 
the rice can never be planted more than one year on the same 
place, and consequently every year the difficult labour of cutting 
down the wood has to be repeated. 

The produce of such ladangs is always less than that of smmn. 
If it happens, unfortunately, that there is much i*ain in the dry 
season, or that the rainy season commences early, then, although 
the forest is cut down, the wood felled does not dry sufficiently 
to allow of its being burned. Of course in such cases little or no 
rice can be planted, and high prices and famine prevail in the 
country. At the same time another evil is involved in this man- 
ner of planting rice, namely, that those places are first planted 
which are nearest to the villages and thus the cultivated ground is 
in time farther and farther removed from the dwellings, as a long 
time must elapse before the same gi'ound can be again used. We 
have found small villages, the inhabitants of which had to walk 
4 hours before they arrived at their rice fields. This offers a 
great impediment to the increase of the population in these places. 

It is apparent that a large population cannot easily establish 
itself at a single point, because by doing so the neighbouring 
grounds capable of cultivation are too soon exhausted and the 
necessity for establishing fields at a great disfaneq will sooner 
occur, ’where a large mass of people are established in one piace. 
Ordinarily they are soon obliged to relinquish their old 
places of settlement, and to go into the jungle where grounds 
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exist in siiftieient quantity to open fields in tlie vieinity of new 
residences. Through this an inclination to tra?el has been ma- 
nifested by the whole people, which is not easily to he found in 
people who addict themselves to agriculture, and which presents 
insurmountable difficulties to ‘most improvements. The heads 
of tlie villages and the cleverest of the population acknowledged it, 
and many told us that they would wi!iin|ly do any thing if 
government only assisted them by the formation of mwas* They 
stated publicly that they themselves were ignorant of the mode 
of doing this, chiefly because they did not know how to fomi the 
necessary channels for the irrigation. The government for this 
reason has sometimes sent a few Javanese, to assist them. 
This measure however has not been productive of the results 
expected, because the Javanese, when no longer under European 
surveillance, commenced to plague and cheat the inhabitants, 
were lazy and gave themselves up to the use of opium. At 
present some sawas are found on the southerly declivities of the 
mountains along the coast, principally round Telok Belong, where 
the regent takes much trouble in establishing them. The price of 
rice under such circumstances varies very much in succeeding 
years, and ranges from 2 to 8 and more rupees per picul. Sup- 
plies have often to be furnished from Java in bad seasons, while in 
times of the most abundant harvest, it is unprofitable to export the 
surplus, as Java is then in astute to provide for her own wants. 
Throughout the whole country the rice is stamped out of the husk. 
This is done by women, two of whom place themselves opposite each 
other on the rice lo^, which has a hole ia the centre of its length 
and not at the endasin Java. Weiiaveonly seenakindof rice mill 
in the possession of the regent of Telok Betong, which is of Bugis 
origin. It consists of two round wooden logs, of which the lower 
runs into a conical point which fits into the log above. The 
outer surface of the lowest log as well as the interior of the 
superior log, where they meet, are provided with holes through 
which the rice fails. The blocks are turned round, after the paddy 
has been put into the hole of the uppermost log. The that 
comes through the two logs is very unclean, and most of the 
grains are broken. 

After rice, the most important cultivation of the Lampoiigs is 
pepper. The cultivation of this plant is said to have been more 
extensive in earlier times than at present, because the pepper 
was then delivered at a low price to the rulera of the country, the 
Sultans of Bantam, and the yearly delivery amounted, it is said, 
very often to 200,00^ piculs. Besides this, much was sold directly 
to foreign traders. The trade is now free, and the produce amounts 
to between 15,000 and 20,000 piculs. The cultivation was never 
a forced one, but the Sultans of Bantam encouraged it by 
granting particular titles of honor to the Lampong chiefs who 
delivered the greatest quantity of pepper. This is not the proper 
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place to describe at lengtli the -pepper cultivation* This lias 
already been done in other works, and Marsden especially gives 
TOocli information about it* ' But as the way in which the 
plant is managed varies very much in different places on Sumatra, 
it may not be superfluous to notice what is peculiar to the Lam- 
pong districts. Generally the plant does not appear to be treated 
with so much care as in other parts -of Sumatra, and as the plant 
itself, and the well understood interest of the planter requires* 
The slips are not first planted in beds, till they have become 
strong enough, but they are at once planted in the place where 
the plantation is to be established. Owing to this much time is 
lost. Nurseries ought to be formed while the old plantations are 
still bearing fruit, but are on the decrease. When the old 
plantation is exhausted, new ground ought to be ready to be 
planted with vines from the nursery, which would yield fruit 
one or two years sooner than if they had first to commence by 
preparing the new ground. The careless native does not think 
of a new plantation until the old one is dead. They then plant 
the newly prepared ground wdth dadaps and wait two complete 
yeai’s before they plant cuttings of peppei*, close to the thorny 
trunks of the dadap trees. This again is entirely time wasted, for 
the dadap grows up so quickly that it is ahvays sufficiently high 
to serve as a support to the pepper even if it were planted at the 
same time with it, and even if this were not the case stakes stuck 
loosely in the ground would serve during the first and second 
years as provisional props. A second evil is that they do not place 
the plants sufficiently apart from such other. I have seen plants 
w’hich "were scarcely three feet separate from each other, and yet 
each had a dadap tree as a prop. This is far too close, and must 
have a very prejudicial influence on the quantity as well as on the 
quality of the iruit. Even six feet distance on all sides is still 
too close. Most of the plantations, besides, are so dirty and full 
of shrubs and weeds that we can scarcely undemtand why the 
plants are not choked in it. 

It is however not only the indolence of the people that has 
caused the cultivation of pepper to decrease so much, but also the 
constantly increasing difficulty of procuring rice for their main- 
tenance. I have been told that it is now fi-equently necessary 
for a man to spend the seven best months of a year in clearing, 
planting and cultivating ladangs sufficiently to provide himseif 
with rice, so that there is scarcely time left for taking sufficient 
care of the pepper plantation ; the collection and manipulation of 
the fruit also is probably not done with the necessary care and 
patience. Numerous examinations have shewn the following to 
be the average produce of a pepper plant in the Lampongs, 

■1st and 2nd years*. -nothing . , 

, 3r-d , . . ,, w . . . . . . . . . • fimt biossom-s . . 
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4tll . jears. ...... J lb (Diitcli) of fmit, 

5fh jy .,.*** 2 jy 

6tll jy »••••• 4 yj 

7tii to lOlli „ each year 5 ,y 

11th and 12tli yy „ 2 y, 

13tli and I4thy, „ 1 „ 

yy #.*••• yy I yy 

16tll yy yy J yy 

which makes for 16 years life an average annual produce of 2j\ 
Ibsy which return will deci ease with every succeeding year. The 
above calculation is of an old datej from what I myself have 
heardy I am led to believe that the yield is now under 2 lbs« A 
good sii perversion of the plantations and their preparalioiiy as well 
as of the collection of the fruit, would very probably soon exhibit 
a better return. Were it possible that the people could cultivate 
the necessary rice on sawas, the pepper cultivation on Sumatra 
might be easily brought back to the same height which it reached 
in former times, and leisure would then be left not only for the 


proper cultivation of the present plantations, but enough and 
much more to clear better grounds in the neighbourhood of villages 
for new and valuable plantations. Most of the pepper is now 
cultivated on the high lands along the southern and northern slopes 
of the principal mountain chains, and on the lower elevations 
between them, and most of it is exported from Telok Betong, 
The greatest part of tlie northern plain is much too unproductive 
for the planting of pepper. In the proper mountain tracts where 
there is now no population, the pepper could not succeed for 
climatic reasons. 


Cotton appears to thrive on many places, at least there is not 
only as much planted as is necessary for the country hut it is 
also exported. Most of it goes from Telok Betong to the oppo- 
site residency of Bantam. The people however derive little profit 
from it. "Whenever there is a demand for it on Java then it may 
he sold for /6 to /7 per picul. On the other hand it is often 
sold at from /3 to /4 per picul, because the sellers are in want 
of money, and will rather return home with a little money, than 
with their goods unsold. 

Up to the present time, Cotton has been mostly planted in those 
tracte which are best fitted for pepper cultivation. It is an im- 
portant question whether the northern plain is not adapted for 
cultivation on a large scale. The cotton appeal’s to gi’ow best on 
low grounds in the neighbourhood of the sea, and on sandy 
ground which is rich in gravelly earth. In this respect the 
northern plain should be adapted for it. It depends only on this, 
whether it has also enough of vegetable fecundity, that is, 
whether it is not too much deprived of all humus to suffice 
permanenti}’’ or only render possible for a short time the culti- 
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Yation of cottoo. Experience based on well directed experiments 
can only decide this. 

Coffee is little planted: it resembles that of Padang* The great 
number of badly coloured and broken beans, and the quantity of 
empty husks, prove how little care is bestowed in the manipula- 
tion of the fruit. From the undermentioned quantity of coffee col- 
lected, w'e may calculate on a number of 3 or 4 hundred thousand 
existing trees, for we can scarcely reckon on more than ^ a catty 
per tree in the Lampoogs. 

Tobacco is planted here and there, but it does not constitute an 
article of export The leaves do not grow very large, but have 
a fine flavour. The inhabitants of the Lam pongs deem their 
tobacco better than that of Java and will not buy or use the latter. 
It is probable that the difference consists more in the preparation 
of the produce, than in the plant itself. In the markets tobacco 
is sold according to the weight of the copper money, i. e. the 
buyer receives for his copper money, as much tobacco as the doits 
weigh. 

The forests produce some articles of merchandize, which are of 
great importance to such a poor country. The first of these is the 
rattan, both the pliable rattan and the cane, which are found in 
considerable quantities, and which are exported to Singapore as 
well as to Batavia. The cane (calamus rottan L.) is called in the 
Lampongs semambu. In a botanical point of view the country 
is very rich in species of these, and allied genera. The inhabi- 
tants of Tarabangi enumerated to me, besides the semambu^ the 
following species : — 

2 rottan huhuwar or buwar huwar, 

3 „ hunkus, 

4 „ honvmoran* 

5 „ semuli or jemang. 

6 „ sutu 

7 „ uraTig. 

S „ balk* 

9 „ ktiyu* 

10 „ lakhi, 

11 „ sabuk* 

12 „ peledes, 

13 „ sesmk* 

14 „ tungaL 

lo „ bobras^ 

16 „ manu^ 

Respecting the calamm draco L., I could obtain no informa- 
tion. It would thus appear that it is only first found further to 
the north-west, for examrfe in the plains of Palembang f at all 
events not on this side of Tulang Bawaug. 

The country is unusually rich in plants which yield gum, and 
that not only for trade but for daily use in the houses of the 
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inliabitanfs. The kind of gum most soiiglit for is the dmnmmr 
kacha^ also called dammar mala huchmg. The extraordinary 
higii price which this article for some years maiiitaiiieil in the 
European market, has now fallen considerably, and during my 
sojourn at Telok Betong some prahiis laden with dammar returned 
from Bata¥ia because dammar could only be disposed of there at 
unusually low prices. The greatest use is made of some other 
sorts for candles and flambeaus, as scarcely any oil is burned in 
the interior. Some periods of the day are even named according 
to the time of lighting the rosin flambeaus. In Tarabangi I 
heard the names of the following kinds of dammar, or rather f 
have to thank Mr J iich for the communication of these names, viz, 

1. Dammar kachu or mata kuehifig» From a high tree 
which grows in the vicinity of the southern coast. 

% Dammar huymig^ %vhicli is used for flambeaus. 

3. ,, assem. 

4. ,, burin tL 

5. sehuru, 

6. ,, huh iupay. 

7. „ hmu, 

8. Kanmim or hangbang. Probably the thick oil, tough 
and quickly drying, of the Mernandia somra^ called 

himka^^ by the Bugis. Could we not employ this in 
making tea boxes ? 

9. Dammar takala. 

10. „ selunuy^from the Memararvan tree, which js the 

wood most sought after in the Lampongs for building. I 
could not classify it botaiiically. 

11. Dammar tamb'iJiaU 

12 . „ sali-siep* 

13. „ kenbntuL 

14. ,, batu or serem for flambeaus. 

15. „ dagin meira^ which runs of itself from the trunk. 

16. „ mahaluy makes a good cement. 

Amongst these kinds of dammar, juices of gums are probably 
reckoned as ^vell as resins and oils. Qummi ela$ticum^ is prepar- 
ed from the ficm^ and exported, but not in such quantity as the 
miinber of Karet trees would allow. As most of the articles of 
export from the Lampong Districts are of vegetable origin, I 
subjoin a table of the whole exports of the year 1843, as a parti- 
cular chapter on the trade would consist of nothing more than 
what has been treated of in the preceding pages. It would be 
important to ^ know something of the importation and use of opium, 
but I am ' defective \ in all the requisite data to say more about it 
than that it is used, and that the quantity consumed is rented 
at Batavia with that of the residency of Bantam; 
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ABSTHACT OF THE SIJARA MALAYU OF MALATA.N' AxNNAiS 

WITH NOTES.*' 

By T. Bjradbell, Esqre. 

lltk AmiaL ^ 

It is related in the annals of Caiiipar that Maliarjijah Jaie of 
Piikan Tiiah,^ whose origin is of Menangkabow*', did not acknow- 
ledge allegiance to Malacca. Sultan Mansur Shah sent an ex|,)edi- 
tion under the command of Sri Nara de Rajali accompanied by 
Sang Setia, Sang Naie and Sang Kuan, with Khojee Baba and 
many of the champions, for the purpose of reducing that country 
to obedience. Sri Nara de Rajah set out with his force and soon 
arrived near Campar. When Maharaja Jaie heard of tlie ap- 
proach of the Malacca force he ordered his Maocoliimii Tim 
jDeinang to assemble ail the rayats to defend the coiintij. A 

f reat battle was fought in which the Malacca men w^ere victorious. 

fany 'were killed and wounded and the event of the contest 
remained doubtful till Tun Demang the Campar Mancobumi 
w^as killed; as soon as the Maharajah saw his chief officer slain he 
furiously charged the elephant of Sri Nara de Rajah, and was 
slain by a spear hurled against his chest !>y that chief. On this 
the Campar men gave w’ay and retreated towards their fort, 
hotly pursued by the Malacca men, who entered the gates of the 
citadel together with the flying enemy. The town was sacked 
and a great booty taken ; among other things, the favourite 
elephant of the deceased monarch was seized and brought over 
to Malacca. 

On their return the chiefs of the expedition were most gracious- 
ly received and rewarded by Mansur Shah, dresses of honor-^ were 
bestowed on each, but to Khojee Baba, who had distinguished bim- 
selfin a particular manner, was awarded the title of Akhtier ^ Mulk. 
Khojee Baba^ begat the father of Khojee Bulan ^ and Khojee 
Bulan begat Khojee Mahomed Sham &c. (Heie follows a long 
genealogy, but as it does not include any of the more celebrated 
chameters of the annalist it does not appear necessary to translate 
it at present, 

Akhtier Mulk was appointed to be one of the Royal Beniaras 
and a sword was given to him to be carried on state occasions. 

Sri Nara de Rajah was placed in the government of Campar as 
first Adipati. 

The King of Malacca now turned his attention to Siak, That 
country liaa formerly been very powerful and its sovereign Per- 
misum, who derived his origin from Pagaroyang, (Menangkabow), 
was not subject to Malacca. Sultan Mansur Sbah prepared a 
fresh expedition, in which were 30 three-masted Xtanchcrangs, 
* Contmiied froai p, 
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wliidi lio pliiec'd jinder the eoinmaml of Sri Utlaiiaj together with 
Saog Jaie Pakerion, Sang Suran and Akiitier Mulk. This Sri 
Udiina was son of Tuan Hamza, and grandson of the Bandahara 
Sri Amar cle Rajali ; he had two sons, one named Tiin Abu 
Shelled and the other Ihin Perak, Tun Abu Shelled begat Orang 
'Kayali Tim Hassan %Tho begat Sri liatan, who begat Tun Hidup, 
who begat Tun Piitih and Tun Kiu-i. Tun Perak begat Tun 
Asiah and Tun Mahmed. 

When Rajah Permisura hoard of the arrival of the Malacca 
men, he ordered his Mancobumi Tun Jana Pakibul to collect the 
ravats and prepare to deflnid his kingdom. The Malacca men 
attacked and ’missiles fell thick as the falling rain, the battle con- 
tinued with unabated ardour and the Malacca men were on the 
point of retreating, but Akhtier Mulk, observing the Sink King on 
the w'ails of his iort encouraging his men, transfixed the monarch 
with a.n arrow, and Ids subjects finding their ruler slain gave up 
tlie contest, the Malacca men at the same instant returning to the 
assault carried the fort by storm. 

Makat Kudu, a son of the slain monarch, together w'itli the 
Mancobumi Tun Jana Pakibul, were taken prisoners and brought 
over to Malacca by Sri IFdani. Sultan Mansur Sliah received 
the young Prince with great favour, and, giving him his daughter 
Rajah Mahadevi in marriage, reinstated him on his father’s throne 
at Siak, where he long continued to rule under the the title of 
Sultan Ibrahim, with the assistance of the Mancobumi Jana 
Pakibul, who was also restored to his country by the favour of 
the King of Maiacca, 

Sri Udana and his warriors were rec(‘ivcd on their return from 
tlie conquest of Siak by Sultan Mansur Shah with extraordinary 
marks of favour and their services were suitably rewarded, but 
Akhtier Muik, on account of his particular merit in slaying the 
Siak King, was distinguished witli superior iioiioiirs, having been 
carried in triumph round the walls of Malacca. Sultan Ibrahim, 
the new King of Siak, begat with his wife, the daughter of Sultan 
Mansur Shah, a son who was named Rajah Abdullah, 

NOTES TO 17th ANNAL. 

1. This and the next annal, number 18, are notin Doctor Leyden’s colkctipn. 
In the translation here ofhsred tlie writer has endeavoured to render the meaning 
as faithfully as possible. 

2. Pu^an Tuali, The old market. From the context this is the chief town of 
Carapar and will most probably be situated a short distance up the Campar river, ^ 

3. This orieutai reward for services is frequently mentioned in the annals ; it 
appears to have been the custom to present all ambassadors arriving in the country 
with a dress of honour and when any of the king’s subjects distinguish themselves 
by services the invariable reward first ofiered is a dress. 

4. Akktkr Mtilh, The adopted or chosen (hero) of the coun- 

try- 

5. Balm. Appears to be a Turkish word for fatlier, Sir, eluld, and is now used 
in India for cliild, particularly children of foreigners horn in the country, as Euro*- 
peans, Chinese, &c, 

U- Bdlitn Muuii 
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7* Sham ^ to minister to, as the' snn does In giving light to flie world— 
thence the word is extended to mean the sun— Shama means a lamp, can^ 

die, &e. 

8. Ihe weapons used in this and the following battle were swords, 

spears, chlpan and arrows, ^ii Chipan from the context 

Is a cutting Instrument, but it is not I think described by Marsdai, Crawfurd, 
Stiles, Low or Newbold. 

a F^ermimm Sanscrit, beautiful prince. The word kSjJ^i'y^ 

Permlsuii is used in Malay for queen, royal consort, and the 'Roman Catholics 
apply it to the Yiigin Mary, from ;^rmei beautiiul and suri queen. 

18^^ AnnaL 

It is related tliat wlien the princes Ahmed and Maliomed wew 
ap, the king was particularly attached to Rajah Mahomed^ to 
lie intended to give the succession to the throne of Malacca* It hap- 
pened that one day they went out together to amuse themsel ves with 
riding hoj’ses^ and at that time Tun Besar, son of the Bandahara, 
was engaged with many young men, in playing at football. ^ When 
Rajah Mahomed passed the place where they were playing, the ball 
by mistake fell on his horse, the animal was startled and the young 
prince fell to the ground. Rajah Mahomed said — Fie ! that 
that this ball should fall on me on hearing this one of his 
attendants ran up and stabbed Tun Besar with a kris from the 
back through his heart so that he died. When this was observed 
the friends and followers of the Bandahara collected their arms and 
prepared to take vengeance for the death of their chiefs son. 
The Bandahara himself hearing the disturbance came out and 
inquiring, was informed that his son has been murdered by the 
young princes. He then addressed the people saying Why are 
you assembled here in arms.^^ We wish to avenge the death 
of our kinsman*'^ What ! (returned the Bandahara) will you 
commit treason — fie! all of you, for it is not the custom, we 
Malays never commit treason, but let us not any longer acknow- 
ledge the authority of this son of the king.” 

When Sultan Mansur Shah heard of this occuiTence he sent 
for his two sons Rajah Ahmed and Rajah Mahomed, and said, 

Oh unfortunate Sri Mahomed! what is my crime that you 
were thrown on the soil of Malacca.” 

Now Sultan Mansur Shah sent to call Sri Bija de Rajah from 
Pahang. In due time Sri Bija arrived and Rajah Mahomed was 
delivered to Ms charge by the king, with directions to instal him 
as king at Pahang. Tun Hamza, son-in-law of the Bandahara Sri 
Amar de Rajah, was appointed Bandahara at Pahang with the title 
of ^ Sri Amar de Rajah, and proper persons were appointed to be 
chief of the Bandari, an d Tumongong. A son of Sri Bija de Rajah 
was appointed chief Hulubalang with the title of Sri Agar Rajah. 
100 young men and 1(K) young women of good family and high 
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liEcage were sent from Malacca to form tlie court of tlie new mo» 
narcli of Pahang — and all the country from Sediliy to Tringanu ^ 
was given to him for his kingdom. 

When every thing was prepared, Sri Bija di Rajali set out to 
conduct Eajah Mahomed to Pahang and that prince was installed 
as king under the title of Sultan Mahomed Shah. Soon after- 
wards lie espoused Meiigindra Piitri, the grand daughter of Sultan 
Iskander of Kalantan, and by her had three sons Rajah Ahmed, 
Rajah Hameel^ and Rajah Mahmood. Sri Bija di Rajah returned 
to Malacca. 

Now Malacca increased in population and became celebrated 
from the East to the West, and was named by all the Aralis 
Malakat,'*' the place of resort of all merchants. At that time no 
country could be compared with Malacca except Passe and Harii,— 
those three countries were equal in greatness, and, young or oI<l, 
their Rajahs sent Salaam. But the Passe people were accustomed, 
no matter from what country a letter arrived, to read ^^Sambah”-'^ 
for ^‘Salaam. 

It happened on a time that a man called Tun Bhara of Passe 
came to Malacca. Now this Tun Bhara was most exceedingly 
expert at playing chess, no one at that time could compete with 
him. In playing chess with any of the Malacca people Tun 
Bhara did not take time to consider his moves, he looked to the 
right, he looked to the left, which at the same time he made 
shairs,^ he panUmeij'^ he made selokas.^ In the middle of his 
game he would sometimes "walk up and down slowly and some- 
times very quickl}". Tiie way he played chess Is indescribable. All 
who played with him were beatenj not one got a game excepting Tun 
Pakrama, the son of the Bandahara Paduka Rajah, who approach- 
ed to Tun Bhara in the exceilence of his playing. Wheii Tun 
Pakrama lost a game, he was called Sayur Kaladf ^ ^ by Tun 
Bhara, and if sometimes the advantage of a pawn was given to 
Tun Pakrama, Tun Bhara would be conquered. That is what one 
may call playing chess, and God knows with justice, who is the 
refuge &c. (This is one of the usual terminations given in Arabic. 
The passage referring to chess playing has been rendered literally.) 

NOTES TO 18th ANNAL. 

1. FoothalL-^Tlils game is played by Malays in the following manneiwthe 
players stand in a circle, larger or smaller according to the number engaged, a ball 
made of split rattans, hollow and about 6 inches in diameter, is thrown up % one, 
the person to whom it appmaches receives it on the instep of his foot and throw 
it into the air towards his nearest playmate who in like manner sends it on to ti® 
next, and so on : with expert players it is thus sent round from one to another an 
extraordinary number of times without falling — sometimes one player will himself, 
particularly %vhen there are many onlookers, keep the ball in constant motion, 
receiving it in the fall, now on his foot, now on Ills knee, elbow, head, slioulder &e. 

2. ;From Sediily to Tringanu — on the East coast of the Peninsula. The Sediily 
river is m 2* 20’ North and Tringanu in 6' 2©’ North latitude. 

3. Mamed means a carrier, bearer, a woman enecifitBf and does not 

appear to be a very appropriate name for a man. The word may possibly be in« 
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porrefitly wrifitm for Hamiil. mild, gentle. In a siibsefineutannal tijis 

prince is styled Abdul Jamal. 

4. Tliis is a re|)etition— see end of XI anna!. 

5. Smnhah means obeisance, homage &e., and is used for the ordinary 

word speak” by inferiors to a king ; salaam is the simple Arabic sahifatioo 
“ peace.” Subjects or inferiors addressing a king are said to ‘‘sambalF' rot to cha- 
kap or kata, or other words used in common cases. 

6. Shair meant for the Arabic shair, poetry. 

7. Berhait I believe means to make Pantuns, for an explanation of 

particulars of wliicli see Marsden. If ere it may be sufficient to say a Pantun consists 
of 4 lines, the two first consist generally of a simile or natural image and tlie % 
last a moral drawn from the simile. Tlie Malays take great delight in listening 
two poetical champions pantuning at each other till one is obliged to give in, frojn 
want of further matter. 

8. Sloka, Is a Hindu word, a stanza, verse w^c, —probably the I^falays derived 
the poetry styled Shair from the Arabs, and Sloka from the Hindus. The origin oi‘ 

the Pantun is not so easily decided from its name, tlie word used here Is 

which is from the Arabic bait a couplet, but perhaps pantun itself Is a 

Malayan w^ord. 

9. Sayiir Kaladi. Sayur is the generic term for vegetables. Kaladi is a species 
j^the Aruiii Colocasia of Roxburgh) with a large leaf and an edible root, whicii grows 
in marshy ground and is much used by the Chinese for food for their pigs. 

19if/t AnnaL 

It is related that there is a country in Mangkasar land called 
Balu Lui, whose king is named Kerayang Manchukwa, a sover- 
eign of very great power , to whom all the other kings of Maiig- 
kasar were tributary. This king married the 7 daughters of the 
Kerayang of Tanderiyang Jukanak. Ail the 7 sisters were married 
by the king, hut the youngest was tlie most heautifuL The eldest 
bore a sou who was called Bamarliiki, who iu due time grew up 
and was very brave and strong not fearing any one iu Mangkasar. 

One (lay it happened that Sarnarluki on visiting his mother 
met her youngest sister (his aunt) and fell desperately in love 
with her. When his father heard of this he reproached tlie prince 
for Ms impiety, asking him, was the lady he desired not his 
mother’s sister — nay, his father’s wife? If you wish for a hand- 
some wife like your mother’s younger sister, why do you not go a 
pirating to the Ujong Tannah.” Saraarliiki following his father’s 
hint prepared a fleet of 200 prahns, and set out witli the determi- 
nation to conquer the whole land. He first proceeded to Java and 
from thence to Siam. After ravaging the maritime provinces of 
both these countries he came to Ujong Tannah.- When his arrival 
was reported to the King of Malacca, the Lacksamana was ordered 
out with a fleet to attack the pirates. When they met, a severe 
engagement took place in which the Malacca men were victo- 
rious, the Maiigkasar men retiring with the^ remains of ilieir 
shattered fleet to Passe The King of Passe quickly sent the 
Orang Kaya Rajah Kanaian with a fleet which met the Maug- 
kasar prince in the bay ofPerlei. The prah us of the opposing 
commanders met and gmppled hut were separated by the Maiig- 
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kasar iiieii mtiing fclie grappling ropes, by , which means tlieir 
atloiiraFs ¥essel escaped the destruction that fell on so jnmy 
others. Sanmrhiki gave the Passe admiral great praise, saying ho 
was braver than the Lacksamana (of Malacca). The Marigkasar 
men retired to Ungaran with the remains of their fleet in a very 
shattered state. Samar! uki at Ungaran, disgusted with the issue 
of his contests with the Malacca and Passe fleets, threw a stone 
into the straits saying when this stone floats I will come again 
to pirate at llie Ujong Tannah.^^ That place till now retains the 
name of Tanjong Batu and the stone remains there still. 

Samar! uki returned to Mangkasar and the Lacksamana went 
to Malacca where he was rewarded by the Sultan. 

NOTE TO 19th ANNAL. 

1. TTJmg Tanah. Tlie end of the land, a name applied to the southern portion 
of the Malayan i*enliisula. 

20tk Annal.^ 

There was a certain learned man (pandit) named Mulana Abu 
Ashak ^ exceedingly learned in the mysteries of siifiism ^ and 
who had frequently gone in procession round the Caabah For 
how long a time had he remained in a state of continual purity^ 
without permitting himself to be defiled by any chance impurity, 
his general practice was twice in each month to use the water of 
purification. 

Now this Mulana wrote a book in two parts, one on Zat, ^ and 
one on Sifat,^^ and he called the book Bar al Mazlura.'^' When 
the work was completed, one of his disciples named Abubekr,^ who 
had been instructed in its doctrines, was directed to proceed to 
Malacca to teach all the people under the wind. Abubekr on 
receiving bis instructions asked the Mulana how he should 
instruct the people on Faai'-*, since in writing his book that subject 
had not been explained. On this the Mulana added another 
portion on Faal and his disciple set out. In due time he reached 
Malacca where he was graciously received by Sultan Mansur 
and appointed Guru of Malacca (instructor.) The king profited 
greatly oy the instractions of the new Guru, he became exceedingly 
eniigljtened and gained much knowledge. He now sent the book 
to Makhdum Pelakan of Pass4, in order that lie mi^ht read and 
explain it to the people of Passe, and when the Passe Makhdum 
returned the book, the king and the Mulana Abubekr were 
much pleased to find that he had studied and underetood it All 
the Malacca men followed the new Guru except the Khali Yusuf, 
the son of the grandson of the Makhdum (Abdul Aziz— see XI 
annal) who first converted the people of Malacca to Mamism. 
It happened one day in going to Mosque that the Khali Yusuf 
saw the Mulana Abubekr standing at the door of his house ; on 
approaching he perceived that the Mulana shone with a bright- 

^ No. II page 303 Leyden. 
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ness like the flame of a candle and he instant! j ran and saiiiteii 
his fe^; from that time he became his disciple renouncing the 
office of Khali in favour of his son Khali Menawar. 

At this time Sultan Mansur Shah sent Tun Bija Wangsa to Passe 
to propose this theological subject ^^wh^ther the condition of those 
in heaven and hell was perpetual or not? The king sent a letter to 
the king of Passe with presents, consisting of a piece of yellow 
damasked silk flowered, a piece of purple silk, a red noori, ^^ and a 
purple cockatoo* In addition to this Tun Bijawangsa carried 7 
taels of gold dust and two female slaves, one of Mangkasar birth 
called Bang 2 ^ Bunga, and the other, a daughter of the Beduanda 
Muara, called Dang Beeta, to be given to the person who gave 
a satisfactory answer to the questions proposed. The embassy 
was received in state by the king of Pass4 who, on learning the 
subject of enquiry, sent for the Makhdum Muda, to whom he 
addressed the question. The Makhdum at once answered that 
the condition of those people in heaven and hell was perpetuaL 
Tun Hassan, the pupil of the Makhdum, on hearing this answer 
turned aside his bead for he did not approve it. 

The King of Passe that evening went to the Makhdum^s house 
and said, there must surely be another answ^er to the question of 
the Malacca men or they would never have come so far to hear 
what they must have knowm before. The Makhdum answered 
that the king’s observation was just, but, now that the conference 
was over, how could a proper answer be delivered. The king 
promised to devise a means and that night invited the Makhdum 
and Tun Bija Wangsa to sup with him. After supper was inished. 
Tun Bijawangsa was called aside to a secret place and informed 
that the proper answer to his question could not be delivered that 
day in a public and promiscuous audience, but that now being by 
themselves he was prepared to return a full answer to the enquiri^ 
proposed by the king of Malacca. The proper answer is so and 
so.i* When Tun Bija Wangsa h^rd the answ’cr of the Makhdum 
he was delighted and gave him at once the presents sent bw Sultan 
Mansur. After taking leave and receiving an answer from Ine Passe 
king, the ambassador set sail on his return to Malacca. The 
Makhdum ofiered the presents to the king of Pass^, his master, 
but was giaciously permitted to retain them for Ms own use. 

NOTES TO 20th ANNAL. 

h Mt4am AbuIsMk probably for Isbak, love, Abu father, 

Malana priest or Judge. 

% llmu science and Tasawaf contemplatioii, 

the mysteries of suMsm or contemplation of the divine essence. 

3. Kaabak Ax»S from aM any scjuare building, hence the two temple® of 
Mecca and Jerusalem, t!ie former of which is the Mahomedan Kehlah a place to- 
wards which they turn in praying. The expression in the text is 
Tuwaf de iCaabah, that is surrounding in procession the square temple at Mecca i 
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«s commandetl iii the Koran 7 times, the 3 first in a quick step and the 4 last slowly. 
At first Maljomed made the temple at Jerusalem the Keblali as a compliment to 
the Jews, with whom he wished to ingratiate himself, htit, finding the Arabs averse 
to change from their own temple at Mecca, he altered it^to the latter in the 2nd 
Year of the flight. The Mecca temple is of extremely ancient date. Mahomedans 
say it was first built by Adam after a pattern let down from heaven or some say 
the first temple was itself let down from heaven and taken up again at the fiooa. 
Abraham and Ismael at God *8 command built a new temple on tee spot when the 
old one had stood. This was rebuilt about the time of Mahomed by the Koreish 
and afterwards repaired by the Khalif of Mecca Abdallah Ebu Zobeir and frequent- 
ly since that time. . , . 

4. Purity, Mahomedans follow the Jews in their attention to outward purity. 
Before praying it is necessary that one be undefiled. There are degrees of defile- 
ment, the least of which requires that the hands, arms and feet be washed before 
praying and for this purpose Mosques are always provided with cisterns or tanks 
k water, io the desert sand is used. After greater impurities it is necessmy that 
the whole body be washed, hence thelonger they remain undefiled the purer their 

life. 1**^^ wuzzu, expresses the ablution and Beds, the state of 

defilement, during the continuance of which they cannot pray. The Mulana is 
said to use the water of purification twice In a month — that is, his life was so pure 
that for a whole fortnignt he was not so much defiled as to make necessary a 
total ablution. Yir proecipue emissione aeminis foedatur et mulier menstruorum. 

5, Zai 3 essence, nature, soul kc, 

0. Sifat quality attribute. 

7. Dar at Mazliim. Hefuge of the distressed or oppressed. 

8. Abu Bekr, Beker probably abundant in wealth and science. 

9. Faal action, work, hence conduct. In explanation of the three 

terms, Zat, Sifat and Faal, it may be stated that Mahomedans divide their religion 
into two great pai’ts — Imaan or taith, theory, and Din or practice. 

Under Jmaan are comprised, 1st believe" in God, 2nd in hh angels, 3rd in his 
scriptures, 4th in his prophets, 5th in a future state, 6th in absolute predestina- 
tion. 

Under Din or practice are, 1st prayer with the necessary preliminary purifica- 
tion, 2nd charity. 3rd fasts, 4th the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

The chapters by the Mulana on Z 2 X and Sifat discourse on the essence and 
attribute of the deity and come under the head of Imaan, and the one added on 
Faal or conduct under Din. 

16. NmrL Name of a species of parrot, the lorL 

1 1 . Bmg, Is a contraction of Dayang a female attendant or maid of honor m 

a palace. Bunga flower. ■ , 

12. Mkhmmda 0 f Muara, Beduanda is a h/e-guardsman, Muara the mouth 
of a river, but the annalist does not say of which river. 

13. This is one of those absurd passages often met with, where an attempt is 
made to approach the mysteries of sufyism. It is difficult to conceive what is meant 
by it. The Malacca king could not have sent an embassy to Passd to enquire as to 
what any of his own priests could easily have satisfied him from the Koian. But 
why did Tun Hassan the Makhdum’s pupil not approve of the answer, which ap- 
j)ear3 to be a very satisfactory, and, foom the Koran, correct one. Dr Ueyden has, in 
ills translation, that the Makhdum confirmed his answer by several quotations 
from the Koran, two of which he gives, which appear to be the 74th verse of the 9th, 
and the of the 3rd cliapter, but in the Singapore edition there are no reasons 
given for the answer made. The most provoking part of the affair is the conclusion, 
where, when one expects to hear the proper answer, which Imd not been delivered in 
public from fear of the ignorant, we find **inilah dia,^^ ‘/this is it,*’ and no further, 
were they afraid to broach their sufyism before the ignorant or to write in the 
annals from fear of misconstruction and a conseqwent reputation for irreligion, or 
was the annalist himself ignorant of the mysteries and therefore not able to give 
the answei desired ? 
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Much atteEtion has lately been directed to tlie ciilti nation of 
of the cinnamon plant in the Straits, in consequence of the fliYor- 
able report made upon some specimens of cinnamon forwarded to 
England, in the beginning of this year, by the Honorable the Ee- 
sident Councillor at Malacca, Many persons in Malacca are 
now forming plantations, and in Singapore and Pinang the cultiva- 
tion is being entered upon to a considerable extent. The cinna- 
mon tree has long been found to thrive well at all the three stations 
in the Straits Settlements, but hitherto, as far as we are aware, no 
attempts had been made to introduce the cultivation as a regular 
brancli of agriculture. With the view of alFordiog information on 
the subject to intending planters, the first two papers ^vhich follow 
have been communicated to us for publication by tbe Honorable 
Colonel Butterworth c. b. Governor of the Straits Settlements. 
The third paper, written by a person having a practical knowledge 
of cinnamon cultivation in Ceylon, has been obligingly furnished 
to us by J. Guthrie, Esq. of Singapore, and will be found to 
contain much information. 

Cinnamon is cultivated to a large extent on Java. It is found 
to grow better on that island in a warm than in a cold climate. 
Almost ail kinds of ground appear fitted for the cultivation of this 
tree, except marshy, very moist or very stony ground. The richer 
the soil, however, the better is the tree found to thrive. 

The cinnamon trees on J ava begin to blossom in the month of 
March. They do not all fiower at the same time but in succes- 
sion. The fruit begins to ripen in October in the same manner, 
so that the crop lasts from October to February. In Ceylon tlie 
blossom begins to appear in November. The seeds when pluck- 
ed ought to be fully ripe and after being separated from the outer 
pulpy covering, should be dried in the shade. They can be kept 
for two or three months in dry sand or ashes, but must not be 
exposed to the sun, as they would split and thus be rendered 
useless. 

The plants in nurseiies must be well sheltered from the sun and 
heavy rains, but the plants are strengthened by the covers being 
removed at night when heavy rains are not expected to fall, and in 
in the day time when only light rains prevail. The mode of plant- 
ing out, cultivation, preparing the bark &c, appears to be the same 
on Java as that practised in Ceylon. The only difference Is, that 
while in Ceylon the cinnamon, when ready for the market, is 
packed in gunny bags, in Java it is put in boxes made of wood 
free from any smell or flavour which would injure the spice. The 
inferior cinnamon however is packed in straw mats. 
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No 427 of 1851. 

From the Resident Councillor at Malacca^ 

To Tlie Honorable Colonel W. J, Butterwortb, o. B. 

Governor of Prime of Walei Island^ 
Singapore and Malacca^ 

Bated 9tli August^ 185L 

Sir^ 

My attention for some time past having been turned to 
cinnamorij as a species of agriculture likely to Be attended with 
benefit to this settlement, I took preliminary steps for the con- 
firmation of my opinions, by sending some specimens to London 
for a market report, the result of which has been so satisfactory 
as to induce me to make the same known to you, in the belief that 
the cultivation of this spice will be a great advantage not to this 
Settlement only, but to those of the Straits and to government, 

I shall proceed to give a detail of my proceedings. Having 
removed to Fringit hill as my place of residence in October 1850, 
my attention was attracted by several thriving and healthy trees 
that I at the time thought to be cinnamon, although it was said to 
be cassia by others. This hill is now the property of Chinese and 
was first cleared by W, T. Lewis Esquire, then Assistant Resi- 
dent at Malacca and now of Pinang, who subsequently disposed 
of it to the late Mr Salmond, when Resident Councillor at this 
Settlenierit, and by whom it is said the trees had been planted, he 
having brought either the seeds or seedlings from Ceylon, 

Availing myself of the skill, knowledge, and experience of some 
Cingalese Convicts, who were cinnamon peelers by profession, I 
had some of the cinnamon cut, peeled, cured, and packed, and sent 
a small bale of 27 ibs. in weight, of No. 1, 2, 3, to London in De- 
cember last, through my Singapore Agents Messrs Martin, Dyce 
and Co., with a request that the same might be submitted for 
market report in the London market. This I received per last 
Overland mail and it is as follows : — 

No, 1* 6 lbs — very fair color, middling flavor but rather coarse 
bark, large open quills, value 2s 3d to 2s 6d per lb. 

No. 2, 13 ibs — ^2nd sort, much coarser and more foggy in color, 
value Is 9d per lb. 

No, 3, 7 lbs — 3rd sort, very coarse and hard quill, more like 
cassia, value Is to Is 8d per lb. 

(Signed) Laroeber, Nainby and Go, 
Although these prices are not the highest obtainable for the best 
cinnamon, yet when it is considered that the specimens were cut 
in the wrong season and off trees that were almost growing wild, 
untended and uncared for, they appeared to me to be so favomble 
as to induce me to communicate the results to those who own the 
property.. 
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The coBseqiieiice is now, that not only they but olliers at this 
Settlement, so convinced of the profit that may be cleriYed from 
a systeniatio culture of this spice, have determined on coraiiiencing 
plantations on a large scale. 

I have every reason to believe that tlm soil of the hills in 
Malacca, now uncultivated wastes, are admirably adopted for the 
cultivatioin The expence to be incurred is small — nothing to 
compare with that of nutmegs. Manure is not required, nor is 
much manual labor required. Of the first— is, of fai'orable 
unoccupied land, there is abiindance, whilst there is a deficiency 
of tlie latter. 

The only difficulty under wliich at first intending cultivators 
will have to contend, is the want of skill and knowledge as to the 
mode of cultivation and of peeling and curing the spice, 

J have &c., 

(Sd.) r. Feerieb, 

Resident Councillor. 

Malacca, 9th August, 1851. 


The attention of agriculturists and others having of late been 
called to the cultivation of cinnamon in the Straits, consequent on 
the favorable result of the experiments made by me at Malacca, 
as published in the Singapore Free Press’’ of the 10th Septem- 
ber last, the following hints and suggestions as to the mode of cul- 
tivation and preparation of the spice may not prove unacceptable 
to intending planters. It is hoped, however, that it will fje borne in 
mind that tlicy are the result not of any soimd pei*sonal knowledge 
and practical experience, but of information picked up from others 
who were cora|>etent to afford it, combined with some slight 
pei’sonal observation at Point de Galle, and of some small |irac- 
tical experience at Malacc*a, confirmatory of the information 
given. They are therefore offered in the hope that they may be 
of use to those who know less of the matter than myself j — let each 
individual planter therefore try to do his best, and by comparison 
of notes, with practical knowledge and experience, perfection may 
he hoped to be obtained. 

That the soil and climate of the Straits Settlements is suitable 
for the growth of cinnamon there can be little doubt, for it seems 
to be generally admitted that it has for years grown at all three, 
but no advantage has been taken of the fact, simply perhaps 
from the circumstance of no one’s knowing how to do so. Having 
now however overcome this, it is to be hoped that planters ym 
not remain content with that simple knowIe%e; that the cultiva- 
tion should be also remunerative, I think there is every reason to 
believe. Cinnamon does not require either a rich soil or 
manure, or much manual labor. The plantations I saw at Point 
de Galle were on sandy soil, and the land at Pringit, where I first 
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portieiilarly noticed tlie tree, and where it seems to thrive, is 
what is commonly called red earth, interspersed here and there 
with laterite and of this kind of land there is abundance, in Ma- 
lacca at least, in a state of jungle. 

Cinnamon after the attainment of several years of age, blossoms 
a!)oiit the month of May, the fruit ripens about tlie month of 
August, — when ripe it is of a purple color. 

Should it be desirable to preserve the seeds, wdiicli can be done 
for some months without injury, they are cleaned of the pulpy 
skin in^ which they are enclosed, in the following mode. — Keep 
ihem in a chatty, or other similar vessel, for a few days, wlu’ii 
the skin will have rotted and decomposed to such an extent as 
to be easily removed, put them into a bucket, pour cold water 
upon them, and by stirring them about the decomposed pulp will 
be easily w’ashed off, spread them out on a mat in a shed to dry, 
but they must not be exposed to the sun, as they wall split, and 
thus be rendered useless. It is not necessary how^ever that this 
process should be followed previous to planting, as seeds planted 
with the skin on them grow admirably, provided tliey be planted 
at once. 

For the formation of a nursery, tlie seeds should be put into 
the ground at 6 inches apart, and at from 2 to 4 months growth 
they can be transplanted into the plantation, where they ought 
to be planted at a distance of at least 10 feet. I should think the 
rainy season in the Straits to be the best time for the formation of 
nurseries and planting out the young trees. 

1 am not aware of the time required to admit of the first cutting 
but am told that three years is the usual time. At first the young 
tree will present one or two stems for peeling, these are to be cut 
off at about 6 inches from the root, when the next year the num- 
ber of stems may be doubled, and so on for some years. Care must 
be taken to bank up the young shoots, t® prevent their being^ 
broken off at the root either by getting top heavy or gusts of 
wind, whilst all weak and small branches ought to be carefully 
cut off, as, useless themselves, they only tend to weaken the main 
stem. Cinnamon for peeling ought not to be allowed to grow up 
to standard trees, but kept continually in the bushy state. 

I have not yet peeled from young shoots, but from the ends of the 
bmnehes of old and over-grown trees, The proper season for cut- 
ting is when the fruit has ripened, and after a shower of rain, — for 
this reason, I presume, that the bark is more easily peeled. When 
cut the branches should not be allowed to dry, but ought to be 
peeled forthwith and on the spot, for if allowed to dry there is 
greater difficulty in separating the bark from the w^ood, and to 
enable that to be done, it is sometimes requisite to beat the branch 
with the haft of the knife, which contuses the bark, and injures the 
..bloom. ' ^ . 
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Peeling is done mih a knife, of wliieli a pailern accompanies 
tliis, by making 2, 3, or 4 incisions in ibe bark lenglliways,in siicli 
lengths as the knots of tlie branches will admit, and llien gently 
easing off the bark with the same implement, care being taken not 
to break or cut it in any way — it is a simple process, and easily 
learnt* After peeling, the bark is to be scraped, which is done witli 
the circular knife, of which a pattern is likewise sent, by placing the 
bark on a smooth round stick, for instance a Malacca eane, and 
scraping it til! the whole of the epidermis is taken off, it is then to 
be spread out on a mat to be dried, but not to be put in the suii« 
It will then of itself roll up, and take the shape designated quills, — 
it is then to be sorted into Nos. 1,2, 3. No. 1 is distinguished by 
brightness of color, delicacy of flavor, and thinness of skin, and is 
to be found in tlie bark of the middle of the branch, whilst No 2 
is to be found at the upper end, and No. 3 at the lower end of che 
branch. When sorted, the quills are laid up in lengths of 4 feet, 
made up in a w’ay similar to that in which a cigar is, viz. all the 
small pieces put inside the finest and longest bits of bai-k that can 
be got, and which are joined the one to the other, till the length 
of 4 feet is attained. After the quills have thus bee|i laid up, they 
are exposed on a mat in the sun for a couple of days to dry. Five 
days are generally required from the cutting to complete the curing, 
till ready for packing. The quills are tied up into convenient 
bales, sewed up in gunny bags, wdth round blacK |>ep|)er sprink- 
led amongst the cinnamon, to preserve its flavor, and then 
I would recommend their being put into plank cases, although 
such is I believe not generally the custom in Ceylon, probably 
from the scarcity of deal plank there, which does not exist here. 

In the preparation of cinnamon, I doubt not but {hat a great 
deal depends on careful attention and neat handedness in peeling, 
scraping, and sorting, which latter can only be attained by 
practical experience. 

A very excellent and valuable oil can be extracted from the 
coarse bark of the cinnamon, one very like that of cloves can be 
distilled from its leaves, camphor of good quality is procured from 
its roots, its branches are excellent fire w^ood, and old timber is 
valuable for casks for the exportation of arrack, as it is said to 
impart a fine flavour to the spirit, and Ceylon arrack fetches a 
higher price in the Europe market in consequence. 

I. Feeeibe. 

Malacca, 27th September, 1851. 

On the Cultivation of CinmMon^ 

/ It appears from experience that the soil of Ceylon is more 
favourable to the growth of Cinnamon, than to that of any other 
aromatic plant, and I find the climate of Ceylon, if at all, differa 
but; in,,, a, very slight 'degree from that of the Straits. I therefore 
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eoiicliitle ihiit tlie ppice if cultivated in the Straits,, wil prove 
superior to that of Ceylon, if one may judge from the various 
spices tiiat grow here ainiost wild, and it would moreover yield a 
better return than in Ceylon. My supposition is confirmed from 
having seen the spice which was prepared last year in Prloget 
by the Honorable Resident Councillor of Malacca, and which I 
found to be equally as good in every respect, as that grown and 
cuhivafed in the Maritime Provinces in Ceylon. 

A sandy soil is that wliich is generally selected for cinna- 
mon, but other soils may be chosen also, such as a mixture of 
sandy with red soil, free from quartz, gravel or rock, also red and 
dark brown soils. Such land in a fiat country, is preferable to 
hilly spots, upon which, however, cinnamon also grows, and 
even abundantly, such for instance as the lulls of Ceylon which 
are known by the mane of the ^‘Kandyan Moiintains.^^ The soil 
that is rocky and stony under the surface is bad, and not adapted 
for the cuhivation of cinnamon, as the trees would neither grow 
fast, nor yield a remunerative return. 

When a tract of land of the above description is selected, the 
whole of the ground should be cleared, leaving a few trees for 
shade, to which the labourers n ight return for rest and relaxation, 
these may be from 50 to GO feet apart. The trees felled should 
be well lopped, burnt and cleared away, the stumps should be 
removed with roots, after which tliey may be allowed to remain, 
in order to save ex pence of carriage, merely by observing some 
degree of order in the disposition, by forming regular rows, of 
wdiicli the intervening spaces are planted with cinnamon. The 
ground being thus cleared, holes may be dug at 8 to 10 feet apart, 
and of one Toot square 5 the distance from each plant will depend 
upon the nature of the soil, — that is, the poorer the soil, the nearer 
to each other should be the trees planted^ and vice versa. 

When this operatien is over, should the holes be intended for 
cinnamon roots, or stumps, the latter must be carefully removed 
with as much earth as can be carried up with them and placed in 
the holes, taking care not to return the earth removed originally in 
digging the holes, which are to be filled with the soli scraped 
from the surface, which has been previously burnt, exposed, and 
formed into manure. Should no rain have fallen after the placing 
of the roots in the holes, the stumps should be well covered, and 
watered morning and evening, until such time as the sprouts shoot 
out fr^h buds, which will be in a fortnight or so from the time 
they were transplanted, when the watering may be discontinued. 
In a month, the new shoots will he 8 or 4 inches high, — ^this much 
depends upon the weather. 

If the holes be intended for young plants or seedlings, the plants 
must be removed with boles of earth from the nurseries, and 
placed in the holes, taking the same care as with the stumps, both 
in watering and covering, in the event of its being dry weather. 
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When the seetlliiigs take root, the covenngs slioiiMnot he removed 
until the plants throw out a new pair of leaves from the buds, 
which is a sign of their having taken root. 

When a plantation is formed of old stumps all the branches 
should be cut down wdthin 6 inches from the ground;— this should 
be done with one stroke of a sharp instrument, in order to avoid 
the splitting of the stem. From these stumps cinnamon may be 
cut and peeled within 18 months from the time of transplanting. 
Often this is done after the lapse of 12 months from the time of 
transplanting. 

From seedlings one cannot expect to gather a crop before 2 or 3 
yeare from the time the plants were transplanted, when thei’c will 
be but one or a single tree, which when cut down as already shewn 
4 or 6 inches to the ground, ought to be covered with fresh earth 
gathered from the space between the rows, and formed in a heap 
round the plant. The next crop will be 3 or 4 times as much as 
the first, from the number of sprouts the stem will throw out, and 
so on every year, the crop increasing according to the number of 
sprouts each stem will throw out yearly, from the cuttings. In 
the course of 7 or 8 years, the space left between the rows will 
only admit the peelers and others to go round the bushes, weed, 
clear and remove cuttings, as the branches from each bosh will 
almost touch each other at their ends. 

It is essentially necessary to take every care not to allow any 
creepers or other weeds to grow, the former interfere with the 
growth of the bushes by entangling, because it not only takes out 
so much of the fat feeding the cinnamon trees, but interferes with 
the peelers during the cutting season and prevents the bmnches 
to grow up straight with a free circulation of the air. The plan- 
tation ought to be kept clean and free from weeds, the cinnamon 
requires no manuring, but when the plantation is weeding the 
bushes should be covered with the surface soil and raising the 
ground round the bush by making a heap of the earth, which 
answers well in lieu of manure. This operation must be attended 
to as soon as the cinnamon sticks be removed for peeling. The 
plantation requires weeding 3 or 4 times a year during the first 
2 or 3 years, then twice a year will answer the purpose — as by 
that time the trees will form into bushes and destroy the seeds of 
the weeds on the ground. 

The forming of a nursery is necessary, for which a space of 
ground, say an acre, be selected in a rich bit of soil, free from 
stones. Clear the whole brushwood, only leaving the large trees 
for shade, remove all stones, stumps and roots, dig the place well 
6 or 8 inches deep, then form into long beds of 3 or 4 feet wide, 
put the seeds down 9 or 12 inches apart, cover them 8 or 12 
inches above the ground by a platform, and water them every other 
day until the seeds grow up and give one pair of leaves — tlien leave 
olf watering (unless great dry W'cathcr— then it ought to be continu- 
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ed) bat ooi imcover imtil the plants gi‘ow up 6 or 8 inches high, and 
can bear the sun, and these seedlings will be ready for transplant- 
itig after three months from the time they were sown* 

The forming of nurseries is done at the close of the year before 
December. When this be done first, tbe party commences clearing 
•and preparing the land during the dry season, which is from the 
beginning of December up to end of March following. April 
will set in •with heavy rain, (it is generally so in Ceylon) and 
wall continue wet weather till the end of August, and very often 
till September and October, and have the benefit of 4 or 5 months 
raio. 

The cinnamon seeds are to be gathered when they are fully ripe, 
they must be heaped up in a shady place, to have tbe outside 
red pulp rotted, when it turns quite black, then have the seeds 
trampled or otherwise freed from the decomposed pulp, uninjuring 
the seeds, and have them well washed iu water, (just as done 
to cherry coffee, before they are made into parchment in the 
white shell) and have the seeds * well dried in the air %vithout 
exposing them to the sun, and then put them in on the ground 
prepared for their reception. In washing the seeds, those that float 
on the surface should be rejected. 

There are five different sorts of cinnamon, viz: — 

1st is called Panny Meeris Canindoo 

2nd „ „ Tittha. „ 

3rd 5, Kahatte... 

4th „ „ Wallee 

5th „ „ SavelL... „ 

Of these, the first kind is tbe best of all, the 2nd and 3rd al- 
though inferior, are peeled likewise, the 4lh and 5th are spurious. 

The distinction in the cinnamon can be known both by taste, 
and the shape of the leaves on the tree, and an experienced 
Chaliya’^ man will judge the quality of cinnamon by first sight. 
The quality of the bark depends upon its situation in the branch, 
that peeled from the middle of the bush or branch, being th® most 
superior or 1st sort, that taken from the upper end is the 2nd 
quality, while the bark removed from the base of the branch. 
Of the thickest end, is the most inferior and called the 3d sort. 

From the cinnamon bark refused in the sorting store of all kinds, 
in separating the first, second and third qualities and in making 
up into hales for exportation, the refuse is collected, and by the 
cbemicai process, cinnamon oil is extracted, which sells veiy high, 
with an export^ duty of3s or IJ rupees on each ounce, exclusive of 
the Biitisli duties payable in England for importation, which is at 
present one shilling and three pence per ounce, f 

From the cinnamon leaves, a kind of liquid is extracted in the 
same manner, which goes by the name of clove and is sold 

® If cinnamon seeds after washing be exposed to the sun, even for twenty 
minutes, the shells will crack into two and destroy the seeds from growning. 
t No export duties exist iu the StMts Settlements.— E d, 
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for a little less than cinnamon oil^ with a diity I believe as on 
elonainoii oil. 

Of tlio ciiiiiamon roots eamplior is made, and sells well botli in 
Ceylon and other parts of the world by exportatioii. 


Return of cinnamon exported from Ceylon for ten years^ shew* 


Fear 

Quantit?/. 

Value. 

1841 

317,5)19 

£ 24,a37 

1842 

T-21,14r> 

15,207 

1843 

(K)‘2,704 

00,270 

1844 

l,a57,841 

105,784 

1845 

40"), 069 

40,821 

1846 

401,050 

40,165 

1847 

447,305) 

44,836 

1848 

45)1,087 

49,168 

1849 

733,755 

73,378 

1850 

644,857 

64,485 


Af^er the monopoly was abolished by govorninent in 1834, 
the dealers in ciininmon Iiad to pay 3 shilliogs per lb, for e?ery 
lb exported from Ceylon. 

From the 1st June 1842, this duty was reduced to two shillings 
per Ib on the 1st and 2nd quality and one sluiling per Ib on the 
3rd quality. 

Upon representation of lliis still heavy duty on cinna- 
mon by the Clmrnber of CoiTiTm’rco, it was again reduced from 
1st September 1848, to 2 sbillings per lb on the 1st and 2nd 
quality and 4 pence on the 3rd quality, and continues to be so, 
I believe, till this day. 

During the existance of monopoly and Rujakaruje (compui- 
sary labour) each clialhja man (cinnamon peeler by caste and birth) 
w^as boima to supfily the government store with 00 lbs, on 
pain of corporal punishment and hard labour, for 3 months during 
the year, gathering the spice either fi'oin the government planta- 
tions or private property, but since tlie monopoly was abolished 
every cinnamon peeler receives remuneration iipon the quantity 
of emnamon he peels on his owm account for sale to the highest 
bidder, and with the assistance of his family, he can prepare 3 
or 4 lbs of cinnamon per day during the gathering season. 

TIKERY B. BUNBDWELEE. , 


Malacca, August, 1831 , 
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At a time when renewed exertions are being made to break 
down tlie exclusive barriers, behind which the Japanese have 
hitherto succeeded in entrenching themselves from communication 
with other nations, the following paper, gifing the result of the 
expedition sent to Japan by Sir T. S. Raffles, during the British 
occopatlon of Java, will probably prove interesting to our readers® 
We extract it from the Appendix to the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, relative to the Trade with the East 
Indies and China, 1820-21. 

We may preface it by a luief synopsis of the British intercourse 
with Japan, derived from a memorandum in the above report, and 
from other sources.* 

The detention of William Adams in Japan, in the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century, seems to have been the means of 
directing the attention of the English to that country. Although 
not permitted to leave the country, he was treated with kindness, 
and allowed to invite the English and Dutch to visit Japan for 
the purposes of trade. None of his letters seem to have reached 
his countrymen until 1612, when a letter which he addressed to 
the ^^Worshipfull Felowship of the Merchants of London trading 
into the East Indies^’ was transmitted by way of Java, and safely 
arrived, escaping the fate which seems to have overtaken others 
of his letters, bein^ by the Hollanders intercepted alwayes.’^ The 
letter to the East India Company met with immediate attention, 
and Sir Thomas Smith, Governor of the Company, by a letter 
which reached Adams about the beginning of 1813, apprized him 
that the Company would forthwith send a ship to establish a factory 
in Japan. In pursuance of this intention, Captain Saris was 
despatched to Japan in 1613 in the Clove, carrying a letter and 
presents from James the First. He was cordially received, and 
obtained from the Emperor permission to trade, with exemption 
from duties. The following is a copy of the ^^Priviieges” granted 
by the Emperor to the East India Company:— 

The translation of the Emperor of Japan* $ privileges: grants 
ed in the name of the right honoured knight, Sir Thoriias Brnitk, 
Governor of the East India Company* 

Imprimis* We give free license to the king of English's sub- 
jects, Sir Thomas Smith, Goveraor, and Company of the East 
India Merchants, for ever : safely to come into any our ports, or 
Empire of Japan, with their ships and merchandize, without 
hindranoe to them, or their goods | and to abide, buy, sell, and 
barter, according to their one [? own} manner with ail nations f 

Bei<ilier*s Voyage of the Samarang, —Manners and Customs of the Japauete, 
—BiindalFs Memorials of the Empire of Japan, &c. 
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and to tarry so long as they will, and depart at tlieir pleasure, 

Item^ We grant unto them free cost of all such mer- 
chandize as they have, or hereafter shall bring into our kingdom, 
or shall transport to any foreign part : and do by these presents 
authorize the hereafter ships to make present [hnniedkite] sale of 
their commodities, without further coming, or sending lo our 
court. 

Item. If their ships shall be in danger to be lost ami perish, 
we will that ye, our subjects, not only assist them, hut [? ?/] aught 
shall be saved, to return it to the captain, mercliant, or liieir 
assigns^ and that ye permit them to build in any part of our 
Empire where they think fittest ; and at departure to make free 
sale of their house, or houses, at their pleasure. 

Item. If any of them shall die in these our dominions, the 
goods of the deceased shall be at the disposal of the Captain 
Merchant; and all offences committed by them, shall be at the 
said merchant’s discretion to punish ; and our laws to take no 
hold, either of their pei‘sons, or goods. 

Item. We will, that ye our subjects, trading with them for 
any of their commodities, pay them according to agreement with- 
out delay, or return of their wares. 

Item.. All such their merchandize which at present, or here- 
after shall brought meet for our service, we will, tliat no arrest 
be made thereof ; but that present Imimedmie] payment be made, 
and at such prices as the Captain Merchant can at present [aif that 
time] sell them for. 

^^Item. We will, that [? if] in discovery of any other places of 
trade, or return of their ships, they should have need of men or 
victuals, that ye, our subjects, fiiniish them for their mon^y as 
their need shall require; and that without any further pass, they 
should set out and go in discovery for Yeadzo f Tesso] or any other 
part in or about our Empire. 

From our Castle in Sorongo, this first day of the 9ili month, 
and in the 18ih year of our Dary [DmVii], according to our com- 
putation. 

Sealed with our broad seal, 

Minna Mottono Yei Ye Yeas.* 

The Company accordingly established a factory at Firanda, but 
received many incivilities from the Jesuits, by whom they were 
described to tile Emperor as pirates and rovers. 

In 1614 a great massacre of Christians took place in Japan. 

In 1616 the Company’s servants were restricted in privileges 
ill Japan, and the trade proved not to be so profitable as the Court 
had been informed it would be. The following are the ^^Modified 
Privileges:”— 

RimdaU’ji Menmrial-. 
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Copy of the Arfichs ( or Privileges ) granted to the EmjUsk 
Nation^ hjj Shongo Samme: Emperor of Japon, 

Be it known unto all men, tlint the English nation through- 
out all Japan, in M-hat part thereof soever they arrive with their 
shipping, shall with all convenient speed (they can) retire to the 
town (and port) of Firando, there to make sale of their merchan- 
dize, defending all other places and parts w'liatsoever in Japoo, 
not to receive any of their goods nor merchandize ashore, but at 
Firando only. 

2. Bui if it fortune through contrary winds (or bad w’cather), 
their shipping arrive in other port in Japon, that they shall be 
friendly used^ in payiiig for what tliey dike ,(or buy), without 
exacting any anchorage, custom, or other extraordinary matters 
whatsoever, 

^‘3. That if die Emperor needetli any thing their shipping bring- 
eth, that it shall be reserved for him in paving the wor [jfA thm^e] of, 

4. That no man force (or constrain) the English to buy nor 
sell with them, neither the English the like w'ith the Japons, but 
that both parties deal the one with the other in friendly sort. 

‘^5. That if any of the Fhiglish nation chance to die in any part 
of Japon, that the goods, monies, and merchandize, or whatsoever 
else is found to be in his custody at the hour of his deatli, shall 
be held to be [?], or belong to him (or them), unto whom the 
Captain, or Captian Merchant of the English nation, sayeth it 
belongeth unto. 

€\ That if there be any difference (or controversy ) — he it of 
life and death, or otherwise — amongst the English a board their 
ships, or a land, it shall be at the disposing of the Captain, or 
Captain Merchant, to make an end thereof, without that any other 
justice in Japon shall touch them, or meddle in the matter. 

7. The conclusion is, to command all tonos (or kings), gover- 
nors, and other officers in Japon whatsoever, to see the premises 
aforesaid accomplished.^^* 

In 1619, the English and Dutch proceeded to Japan, and 
settled wuth the Emperor the terms for trading. The cruelty of 
the Dutch to the English was, in the same year, a subiect of 
complaint. 

In 1622, above 100 persons, belonging to an European ship, 
were put to death for bringing priests into Japan. 

There was a conspiracy against the Emperor of Japan discovered 
in the same year. 

In 1623, the English at Batavia deemed it expedient to dissolve 
the factory at Japan, it having proved commercially a total failure, 
the losses amounting to upwards of ^40,000. 

In 16-37, the fleet under Captain Weddell touched at Dezima, 
but did not meet with a good reception. 

^ Rmxlail's 
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In 1660^ tlie Company's servants reported the prospect of a 
factory being establiabed in Japan. Silk was considerecf the best 
commodily to be sent thilber from Bengal. 

In 1669y the Emperor of Japan would not sell the English house 
to the Du tell, expecting the return of the form er. 

In 1672, the Dutch had resided at Tonquin 40 yeare, trading to 
Japan in silk, and it was judged that an English factory at Ton- 
quin vroiild not bear the charges, unless it had trade to Japan. 

The Zante frigate was dispatched to Japan this year. The 
Dutch experieneed much dimculty from the arbitrary conduct of 
the government of Japan, and persuaded themselves that neither 
the French nor English would be allowed to trade there at all. 

The English Captain, Simon Delboe, on his arrival in Japan 
in 1673, was questioned very particularly by the Magistrates of 
Hangasaki, who sent to the Emperor for orders relative to the 
English. Delboe was asked respecting European wars and religion. 
The emperor ordered the English to depart, and refused all trade 
with them, on account of the King being married to a daughter 
of Portugal. Delboe enquired whether, in case the Queen should 
die, the English would be permitted to come to Japan, and 
received for answer, that it was doubtful, with expressions of 
suraize at marriages between persons of different religions. 

In 1676, some encouragements held out by the king of Siam to 
trade with his dominions were considered important, as tending to 
produce a trade with Japan. 

In 1682, the Company attempted again to obtain a trade to 
Japan, by the intervention of the king of Tonquin, but that Prince 
declined to afford his mediation, giving for reason that he had no 
correspondence with the Emperor of Japan. 

The last expedition of Captain Cook passed down the Eastern 
Coast of Niphon, afler his death, and gave English names to 
several of the capes. 

In 1791, Captain Colnet skirted the western shores of the Japa- 
nese Archipelago, but was everywhere repulsed in his attempts to 
open trade, although refreshments were furnished to him. 

In 1796, Captain Broughton visited the Japanese Islands for 
the purpose of discovery, lie refitted on the Coasts of Yemo and 
Matsmai, and was kindly treated. 

In 18(fe, the ship Frederick fh>m Calcutta, with a valuable cargo 
of goods, attempted to trade, but was refused admittance into the/ 
Harbour of Nangasaki and required to leave the road fa twenty 
four hours. 

.In .1808, the 'British frigate Ehaeton, entered the harbour of 
Nangasaki in search of Dutch ships. The visit of this ship, in 
consequence of the imprudent seizure and detention for some 
hours of the messengers sent by the Japanese, is said to have 
produced an iinfavoiable feeling towards the English in the minds 
of the Japanese. 
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Tlie next attempt at intercourse "vvith Japan was by two vessels 
sent by Sir T. S. Raffles from Java in 1813^ tlie result of wliicli 
is ^iven in the subjoined paper. 

The President of the Dutch Factory Mr DoelFj refused to 
deliver over the Factory to the new President appointed by Sir 
T. S. Raffles, expressing his disbelief in the statements made to 
him respecting the dismemberment of Holland. Mr Doeff made 
strong representations of the hatred entertained by the Japanese 
towards the English, and eventually succeeded in inducing the 
English Commissioners to allow him to retain liis position, and to 
be the medium of selling the cargoes they had brought and procur- 
ing the return cargoes. 

In 1814, anotlier vessel was sent by Raffles, but with no better 
result. In 1819, Captain Gordon from Bengal touched at tlie 
Bay of Yedo in a small brig of 56 tons. His request to be allowed 
to return the following year to trade was refused and boats were 
sent to tow the brig out of the bay, and no further visit seems to 
have been made by tlie English unlii 1845, when Sir E, Belcher 
in H. M. S. Somarang visited Nangasaki, and experienced a most 
friendly reception. 

Besides the above vessels, the coasts of Japan have been fre- 
qu(‘ntly visited by whalers and others, and it is probable that the 
thoughiless behaviour of the cixnvs of some of these vessels may 
have tended to keep alive in the minds^of the Japanese, their 
feelings of aversion to foreigners. 


Mxtraet af a hiterfrom the JAentenani-Ginmiior of Ja va to the 

Secret Coviniittee of the Court of Dtraoior.^ of the Mast 
India Company y dated the 11j5A Fdiruary 1814. 

In former advic(?s I adverted to the comniarchil ndvaiitiiro to 
Japan, and the measures taken tor tlie transfer to the British 
Government of the Irade heretofore exclusively enjoyed by the 
Dutch, and for opening to the nianufueturos of Great Britain the 
supply of that extensive empire, in exchange for the vaiuate com- 
modities that may he received in return. 

I have now the satisfaction to inform you, that the first difficulty 
is overcome ; and if the result of the expedition has not ineliided 
all the objects contemplated, it has paved tlie way to a further and 
more decisive attempt, with every prospect of success. 

In fbinvarding the reports of the gentlemen employed on this 
occasion, I shall consider the nature and value of the trade to 
Japan, the result of experience gained by the recent mission, and 
the manner in which tlie British Interests may, in all probability, 
become firmly established in that quarter. 

The first and most important point, of re-opening the commu- 
nication, which had ceased for four years, and, under the political 
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circimisfaiiees which had taken place, was peculiarly delicate and 
dangerous, entriisfed to Mr Wardenaar, whose former resi- 
dence in the office of Director at Japan, and personal acquaintance 
with the manners and usages of the country, had occasioned him 
to be selected for the mission; and although it was directed that 
a cordial communication on every political point should be made 
to Dr Aiiislie, it was necessary that Mr Wardenaar should appear 
to be the leading personage, until the establishment of a British 
agency w^as authorized by the Japanese GoYernment. 

Under these instructions, the ships sailed for Japan in the end 
of June last, and arriYed there on the 24th July. 

On their arrival, finding the commercial director, Mr Doeff, 
averse to acknowledge the British Govcrnuient, and steadily refus- 
ing to deliver over the factory, it wms deemed impracticable, con- 
sistently with the safety of the ships and crews, to avow the grounds 
on which they had come, and to enter the harbour under British 
colours; but it was agreed that the annual trade might he con- 
ducted under the usual forms, and that the opportunity would 
thereby be gained of forwarding the intentions of their mission, as 
circumstances might admit; and in the meantime they would escape 
from any immediate danger, as Avell as open the way for future 
communication. 

The following observations of Dr Ainslie, in summing up the 
result of the expedition, appear so just and w’cll founded, that I 
cannot better explain it than in his own words: 

What has been performed may be summed up in the follow- 
|ng articles : the ships have been rescued from the unforeseen 
“ and imminent danger with which they 'were threatened — the 
commercial objects of the voyage have been accomplished — the 
continuance of the trade to Japan on its former footing, at least, 
has been pro vi Jed for — and arrangements have been entered 
into for putting mattei’S in train to secure ultimately the introduc- 
tion of the English; to which is to be added a circumstance 
subservient^ to this event, as an indispensable preliminary, and 
important in itself in every point of view — the doing away, in a 
considerable degree, the violent prejudices entertained againj^t 
the English character in that quarter, where alone they could 
be assailed, and among the people whose sentiments on that 
subject are likely to gain ground where it is of most importance 
that they should prevail. 

The further success of the communication was opposed by 
obstacles, the extent of whicli had not even been suspected when 
it proceeded from Batavia, nor indeed did there exist at the time 
either the means of learning that extent or of effecting any thing 
towards surmounting the obstacles, had they been known to 
exist. The ultimately consequences of the voyage, however, 
are likely to prove beneficial, tor the real state of the business w'as 
perfectly known, long before the ships leaving Dezima, to 
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several of the chief interpreters, and other officers of the J apa- 
iiese govern iii'jnt empio}’ed in the regulation of the foreign 
trade of Japan. This tacit participation on their part was tie 
the surest pledge of our safety. 

Few oppoi'tuoilies were afforded me of communication with 
them, for which they appeared anxious; but the impressions 
they have received are, I. have occasion to know, upon the 
whole very favourable ; and insignificant as it might appear 
elsewhere, to notice the sentiments of a few public officers in 
a single sea port of an extensive empire, in Japan the circumi-' 
stance is by no means unimportant Nangasaki is the sole 
point of contact of Japan with foreign nations, and the senti- 
ments entertained of foreigners there are encountered by none 
of a different character through other channels, but are propa- 
gated directly to the capital, through the established official 
course, where they may be presumed to influence the opinions 
of the governor of Nangasaki resident at Jedo, who possesses 
the entire controul of the department, comprising every descrip- 
tion of foreign relations, and who has a considerable personal 
interest in the advantages derived from the foreign trade of the 
kingdom. 

It may not be out of place to notice a very unusual mark of 
favour on the part of the Emperor, in his accepting the whole 
of the presents for his own use, with the single exception of the 
elephant, which was regarded as a very flattering testimony of 
regard, and was declined, I believe, entirely in consequence of 
some difficulties started to the conveying the animal to Jedo/' 
Under the circumstances which are represented, Mr Wardenaar 
appears to have been justified in departing from the strict tenor 
of his instruction; these expressly mention, ^^your first object 
will be, after an explicit avow^al of the circumstances that have 
taken place with regard to the Incorporation of Holland with 
France, and the consequent transfer of the colony to its present 
authority, to obtain permission,'^ &c. and it might have been 
dangerous to have risked, at that moment, a sudden declaration 
of the real state of the case. 

When, however, the communication had once been opened, it 
is by no means so evident that the difficulty might not have been 
afterwards surmounted, had not the agreement then concluded 
with Mr Doeff rendered a deviation impossible; and it is in this 
part of the mission that there seems to be the strongest ground of 
expectation with regard to the future. 

It appears from Mr Wardenaars report, that the principal inter- 
preters were admitted into his confidence, and knew the actual state 
of affaii’S from the commencement. Dr Ainsiie also confirms the 
fact, that the real nature of the mission was no secret; it is not, 
therefore, in the nature of things that these circumstances could 
have remained unknown to the puncipal officers concerned in the 
trade and communication with the factory, or to the governor of 
Nangasaki himself. 
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It seeiiis e(|uaiij improbable that' the triitli could iiave been 
concealed from the Jupatiese Government, under the, political 
institutions stated to exist there; and conseqiieiuiv, as the presents 
sent on this occasion have been accepted, and the usual commiini- 
cation has been received of what is required in the next year, the 
personal interests of the several panics will be concerned in render* 
log the Government os favourable as possible to tlie late mission, 
since their own culpability for concealing the iiicts will be lesseneci 
only in proportion to their obtaining the approval of proceedings, 
the real truth of wliich could not have been uriknown to them. 

The anxiety betrayed by jMr DoefF to obtain the commercial 
direction fc his oivn hands, and the attempt wdneh he more than 
once made to introduce the subject with Mr Wardenaar, and to 
secure from him some engagement to tliat eUcct, shews clearly 
that this gentleman had no apprehension of tlie rade continuing 
to be carried on in British shij^s; and I am not disposed to attach 
much credit to the alarms which BIr Boeff would raise, or to the 
influence wdiich he is desirous of being supposed to possess. 

It is inconsistent with usage, and with the Japanese regulations, 
to permit the chief of the factory to remain beyond a certain period; 
that period, so far as regards BIr Doeff, has long ago expired; 
and Mr Wardenaar observes in this letter, ^^The refusal of BIr 
Doeff to obey tie orders of the present Go vernment of Java, 
I consider to be of little importance, being too well acquainted 
^Mvith the small influence which a director of the Dutch trade 
has upon the Jajianese; yet the consideration that I would act 
** contrary to the interest of the company if I were literally to 
follow my instruction, was of more w'eight SceJ^ So far, there- 
fore, as tliis gentleman's conduct may be considered to afiect our 
future measures, I do not corusider his removal a matter of absolute 
lii’cessity, but it would no doubt be advantageous; and your 
honourable committee will perceive tliat it forms a part of the 
management wliicli I have resolved to adopt. 

It remains to make some observations on the information derived, 
as a guide to further decision upon the practicability and advantage 
of continuing the colonial trade, or of making the attempt to estab- 
lish the British interests at Japan by llie in tro<l action of a direct 
commerce, and the establishment of a Briusli I'actory on objects 
wholly unconnected with the present imceriain p'ossession of this 
colony, , 

The character of the Japanese has evidently been misrepresent- 
ed, It is observed by Dr Aiiislie, whose ability and judgment 
entitle his remarks to the utmost consideration, that they are a 
race of people remarkable for frankness of manner and dis}>osition, 
for intelligent enquiry and freedom from prejudice; they are in an 
advanced state of civilization, in a climate where European manu- 
factuics are almost a necessary comfort, and where long use has 
accustomed them to many of its luxuries. 

Thefoliow'ingisan extraetfrom Dr Ainslie's letter ofthe lOlh instant : 

With regard to the real difliciilties to be surmounted in the 
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estaWisliBient of a commercial intercourse with Japan^ I consi- 
der tbem^ so far as they are founded in the character and poli- 
tical institutions of the Japanese, to be of infinitely less import-* 
ance than the Dutch, from w^hose interested reports on that 
subject the idea genemlly entertained of them has been formed, 
would represent them. 

I may add, that the J apanese appear entirely free from any 
prejudices that would stand in the way of a free and unrestrict* 
ed intercourse with Europeans; even their prejudices on the 
score of religion, of which exaggerated accounts are reported 
by the Dutch, and of which, as is believed among the Japanese, 
the Dutch have sometimes availed themselves against their 
rivals in the early trade of Japan, are moderate and inoifensive. 

In the event of the establishment of a British factory in 
Japan, I consider the present very limited state of the trade as no 
criterion whatever of the extent it may be carried to, and which 
in the natural course of things it would attain. The climate, 
the habits of the people, and their freedom from any prejudices 
that would obstruct the operation of these natural causes, would 
open a vent for numerous articles of European comfort and 
luxury. The consumption of wmollens and hardware might be 
rendered almost unlimited; they are fond of the finer specimens 
of the glass manufacture; and it only requires to bring them 
acquainted with many ot the other products of British industry, 
to obtain for them a ready introduction. 

The returns from Japan, which have hitherto been limited to 
their copper and camphor, to some lacquered ware, a small 
quanlity of silks, and a few other things of trifling importance, 
may be extended to a long list of the following articles, of which 
“ specimens have been brought to Java — teas, bees' wax, pitch, 
borax, gamboge, assafoetida, cinnabar, iron, linseed oil, whale 
oil, pit coal, flour, &c. &c. 

In the event of any change of circumstances materially affect- 
ing the trade with China, I should conceive that on the esta- 
blishment of the English there, a similar one might be instituted 
at Japan susceptible of such extension in that channel as to be 
brought to supersede, in a considerable degree, the present 
^Hmde with China, 

^^The trade of China with Japan, defined, as in the case 
of the Dutch, by specific rules, is limited to ten junks annuallj; 
they are fitted out from the Province of Nankin, and bring to 
Japan principally sugar, with a variety of articles of trifling 
value, the produce of China, together with a large quantity 
of English woollen cloths; these, with sugar, constituting by 
far the greater part of the value of the cargo. In return 1,000 
piculs of bar copper are allotted to each junk, the remainder 
consists of lacquered ware, dried fish, laya, whale oil, &c. &c. 

The Chinese are treated in Japan with great indignity, and 
the intercourse with them is tolerated chiefly on account of 
certain drugs, the produce of China, which they import; to the 
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use of which tlie Japanese are much altaclied. Could means he 

found to supply tliem 'vvith these, there is little doubt but the 
"the- Chinese might be supplanted in the trade of Japan.'’ 

To establish a British factory in Japan, and furnish a popiiia- 
lion of not less than twenty-five millions with the staple commodi- 
ties, and with the manufactures of Great Britain, is in itself a 
grand national object ; but it may be of more particular consider- 
ation to the Honourable Company, from its relative importance to 
China, and the apparent facility of eventually supplanting the 
commerce which at present exists between that country and Japan. 

As also the exclusive trade to China remains wdth the East 
India Company, and the commerce of the Eastern Islands is so 
much connected with that country, that, in a free trade from 
England with these islands, it would be difficult, and hardly 
possible, to restrict the importation of China goods in England, it 
seems of some consequence to secure such arrangemenis as shall 
place the whole trade of Eastern Asia in the hands of the East 
India Company alone ; and should a factory be established at 
Japan under the auspices of the Honourable Company, wdiile the 
former Butch Colonies remain under their authoiity, they will 
effectually obtain a Commercial Empire in these Seas, far more 
valuable than can be immediately contemplated. 

At any rate, it must be of importance to take this opportunity 
to wrest from a foreign power the exclusive advantage of this 
commerce, and to secure for Great Britain that future participaiion 
which the fortune of war and the rights of conquest have given her 
a r*^ht to expect. 

Considering the Butch Factory at Japan as clearly falling with- 
in the capitulation for Java and its dependencies, and the refusal 
of Mr Boeff to acknowledge the British authority, as justify ng 
whatever measures we may deem it expedient to adopt for securing 
the rights of conquest and the advancement of our interests, my 
proposal is, that an embassy should be sent to J apan, with authority 
to state openly the political events which have taken place, and 
the consequent dependence of the Butch Factory. This embassy 
should Le enabled to make suitable presents, as a proof of friend- 
ship, and to offer specimens of our various manufactures the main 
object being to negociate for the establishment of a British Factory 
wholly independent of the commerce hitherto carried on between 
Java and that country, and calculated to introduce the British on 
the footing of the most favoured nation,. 

Much delicacy is of course required to effect this object, under 
the very peculiar circumstance of the case; but the object is great, 
and in every way worthy of the trial, and its commercial advan- 
tages must evidently overbalance any expence that may be incur- 
red by the attempt. 

It would not be possible to undertake this embassy with any 
prospect of success, either from Europe or from India; and I am 
confident that any attempt to secure the trade, except in the first 
instance for the East India Company, would fail ; indeed the 
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nature of the Japanese institutions are sucbj that it could not for 
many years be carried on by genera! traders. It Is also a neces- 
sary consequence of the existing circumstances^ that the vessels 
should proceed from Batavia, fccaiise there can be little doubt 
that any abrupt or unusual appearances -would immediately defeat 
the object^ and I apprehend it can only be introduced by degrees, 
allowing some consideration for the habits of centuries, and time 
for the prejudices to subside, which the Dutch have endea?oiired 
to excite. 

The intercourse of last year has broken the ice; the interpre- 
ters and others, who alone are the channels of communication, have 
seen that the English are not the violent or intemperate characters 
that they have been represented to be ; and the present contrast 
in the late mi^^sion, so far as liberality of sentiment, manner, and 
conduct could have had an effect, has been decidedly favour- 
able to the British character. Nothing occurred to interrupt the 
harmony of the Mission; and the Japanese are not so rude and 
ignorant a people as to suppose that the representations of the 
Dutch are wholly true, nor so prejudiced as not to form their own 
judgment and opinion. 

It seems not unlikely, that on a full disclosure of the political 
events wdiich have occurred, the Japanese will admit a British 
controiil in the European factory, the probable result of which is 
forcibly stated in the paragraphs of Dr Ainslie^s Report, already 
quoted. 

If the attempt be not made while we have possession of Java, 
the opportunity once lost may never be regained. Long associated 
habits accustom the Japancbe to commerce with Europeans only 
through Batavia, and from every information that I have been 
able to collec t, I am decidedly of opinion that it ought not to be 
undertaken in a more direct manner. 

Looking forward to this measure, it is my intention to send one 
ship to Japan at the approaching season in J une next, upon the 
same footing as last year, and to relieve Mr Doeff from his situa- 
tion, according to established usage. There will be no dilEculty 
in accounting for the despatch of one ship only, nor in avoiding a 
reply to his terms of agreement, and thus the communication will 
be kept open* 

My idea then is, that two of the Honourable Company's Crui- 
zers should be sent to Japan at the favourable season in 1815, not 
for the purposes of commerce^ but to convey an agent charged 
with authority as above-mentioned, and with positive orders not 
to enter the harbour unless a friendly communication is agreed to, 
but to inform the Japanese Government, that if this offer is refused, 
the commerce between Batavia and Japan is to cease. 

The continuance of the trade, as hitherto carried on between 
Batavia and Japan, is an object which, under any (jircumstances, 
would not be of great importance ; but under existing circumstances 
is what I could on no account propose. 

The plan I have suggested being adopted, every thing will de* 
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pend upon tlie selection of a person to execute the important trusty 
and I do not hesitate to point out Br Ainslie not mereij as the 
littesty but the onij man competent to the task. He has already 
begun the work, and he possesses a personal knowledge of the 
subject and of the people, which is of the first importance to the 
success of the undertaking, and whicli it woiik! be impossible for 
him to communicate to another. I have every reason to be well 
satisfied with his judgment and exertions in the recent (mission, and 
his) acquirements and integrity are unquestionable; and his being 
personally known at Nangasaki gives him an advantage that no 
other British gentleman can possess. I shall feel honoured in being 
myself entrtisted with the general superintendence ; and with such 
an immediate agent as Dr Ainslie, I shall feel very eoiifident of 
success, if it is to be obtained under any circumsfances. 

I have already mentioned that the trade witli Japan, if obtained, 
can only for a length of' lime be carried on through the inedium 
of the East India Company ; on the same grounds, 1 am of opinion, 
that the intercourse can only be opened by mcans>of those aulho- 
rities with whom they have been accustomed to communicate — I 
allude particularly to the Government at Batavia; but I am at 
the same time clesii'oiis to observe that nothing would give the 
measure more weight, or a greater chance of success, than its 
being undei'stood to have been undertaken by commanti of the 
highest authority; I would, in consequence, suggest the advantage 
of obtaining, if practicable, a short letter fi'om His Royal High- 
ness the prince I'egent, to the following effect: Royal 

^ Highness communicates to the Emperor, that the Dutch nation 
^ has been destroyed and annihilated by the French, and that 
^ Batavia and ail the Dutch possessions m the East are now placed 
* under the protection of the East India Company, who will send 
^ an agent to Japan to explain these circumstances.^' Should there 
be an objection on the part of His Majesty's Government to obtain 
this written authority, it might still be of importance that His 
Royal Highness's verbal commands were communicated : The 
Japanese are extremely punctilious, and an attention to this point 
at a moment when it is intended to risk all future connection, in 
the expectation of a favourable reception at first, may be of some 
consequence. 

In superintending the embassy, I shall of course consider myself 
acting as the political agent of the East India Company rather 
than the local governor of Java; and in the event of any transfer 
of this colony in the interim to His Majesty's Government, it will 
be my object to keep the measure, as it materially is, distinct from 
the public interest of Batavia. 
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Port Albany, the spot recommended as a coaling staiioii bf 
the otRcers charged with the Torres Strait Surveys, is reraarkahly 
like New Harbour, in the neighbourhood of Singapore, both with 
regard to appearance and capacity. The island whicli forms the 
eastern side of the port is 3 miles long, %veli wooded in the valleys, 
with uplands consisting of open grassy downs. The harbour 
is easy of access both by the northern and southern entrances, and 
the depth of water is sufficient to allow a steamer to be brought 
close alongside tlie shore, so that the fuel can be put on board 
without the aid of boats. Under these clrcamstances the process 
of coaling need not occupy much time, and when proper arrange- 
ments are made, it may safely he calculated that the steamer will'be 
ready to pursue her voyage by daybreak of the morning after her 
arrival, an object of some importance if the middle passage is 
adopted. 

There are tw^o distinct routes between Cape York and Sydney, 
each of which has its advocates, even among those who have tried 
both routes, and therefore may be conshlered capable of judging 
as to their respective merits. One of these lies within the Great 
Barrier Reef, close along the Coast of Australia, and is called the 

Inner passage.’^ The other, or Outer passage^" lies through the 
open sea, outside the Barrier, by the track laid down in the accom- 
panying plan. The Inner Route has the advantage in point of 
distance, being 200 miles shorter than the other: and the ^Yater 
is so smooth within the Barrier, that the speed of a steamer, at 
least as far as the southern tropic, is never likely to be retarded by 
the strength of the opposing monsoon, which will sometimes occur 
to a certain extent on the outer route. But on the other hand, 
the navigation for the first 500 miles after leaving Cape York, 
requires so much care and precision that it will be necessary to 
anchor every night, and for 300 miles further the steamers can 
only proceed with safety after dark when the nights are sufficiently 
clear to allow the land marks to be distinguished. The three or 
four hundred miles saved by the decrease of distance, and by the 
comparative smoothness of the w’ater, will therefore be swallow^ed up 
by the delay of anchoring, long before the steamer reaches Break 
Sea Spit. 

The first steam committee of the Sydney Legislative Council, 
wffiich sat in 1846, pronounced in favor of the Inner Passage, and 
this decision was perfectly in accordance with the evidence that 
was placed before it. Ocean steam navigation was then in its 
infancy, and the leviathan Steam Companies w'hieh have since 
been called into existence 'were only in embryo. The colonists 
therefore were not" without suspicion that they would have to 
convey the mails, at least as far as Cape York, in their own small 
but active steamers, which w*ere unfitted for the outer passage, 
although peculiarly well adapted for the inner route. But as 
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matters taraed oiit^ tlie decision was most iiiiforlimaie; for tlie 
coIonisiSj instead of carrying out the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee to establish a line to Singapore by the inner route through 
Torres Strait^ which a small addition to the annual sum vofecl by 
the Council would have enabled them to do, invited the co-opera- 
tion of ' several rival steam compaiiies; — and as tw'o of these were 
interested in estabiishing lines by the Cape of Good Hope and by 
the Isthmus of Panama, they exerted themselves in throwing 
discredit on th«^ Torres Strait route by bringing prominently 
forward tlie dilEciilties of the Inner Route, without noticing that 
these might be avoided by adopting the passage outside the reefs^ 
Disinterested parties, including the authorities of the Admiralty, 
who had decided in favour of the Torres Strait route when the 
question was brought before them, might soon have put the matter 
in its true light, but the apathy and indecision of the colonists, 
had produced a corresponding apathy in tliose who were not 
personally interested in the question. Xor would the waiter of 
these essays, who has been occupied occasionally for some years 
past ill acquiring a practical knowledge of the subject, have 
troubled himself with it now, had not the recent discovery of a 
valuable natural production in Australia rendered rapid commuiu- 
cation with British India an object of national importance. 

The time is not far distant when light bouses, beacons, and an 
establishment of skilful pilots, will enable steamers to make the 
passage between Cape York and Sydney by the Inner Route in 
five days, even if no improvement in the speed of steam travelling 
takes place in the meantime. But in the first instance the longer 
and safer route outside the reefs is to be recommended. 

Outer Passage from Torres Strak to Sydney 

IVinds and Currents* The Easterly Trade-wind prevails 
throughout the year in the sea contiguous to the northeast coast of 
Australia. From May to September inclusive it blows generally 
from E, S, E. to S. S- E. strong and steady. During the 
remuining months of the year, the trade-wind becomes light, and 
draws more to the northward, sometimes blowing for several days 
from E. N. E. and N. E. In January, February and March, 
spurfs of short duration from the northwest may he expected about 
the change of tlie moon, sometimes in strong gusts, but generally 
inodeiate with clear w'eather. The writer has already alluded tO 
a spurt of northwest wind which he met with in the end of April 
1844, in Lat. 19^ about the spot marked iQtk day^^ in the 

aceompanying track chart, but they mrely occur so late in the 
season.' ■ 

On the east coast of Australia, het^veen Moreton Bay and Syd- 
ney, w'esterly winds prevail from May to September, the winter 
months of the southern hemisphere. Gales are of common occur- 
rence at this season, but as the wind blows from the land, the 
water is smooth, and they ofier little obstruction to steam naviga- 
tion. During the summer months the wind is generally from the 
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eastern quarter^ assuming in a peat degree the character of a 
trade-wind. In Marcli^and April, the rotatory gales which some- 
tirnes rise among the island gi'oups of the Pacific, ciirFe to the 
south between New Zealand and Austmlia and throw a very 
heavy swell on the east coast. The Sovereign^ a small steamer 
employed in the trade between Sydney and Moreton Bay, was 
lost during a calm, by attempting to proceed to sea by the southern 
channel against the rollers caused by one of these storms, which 
had passed on to the southward. The beam broke, and the boat 
fell broadside on to the rollers, and foundered. These gales have 
been known to blow home on the coast, but such events are of 
rare occun*ence. The JBdmard Lomhe^ an emigrant ship, was lost 
some ten or twelve years ago during one of these gales, which, 
from the impression left on the mind of the inhabitants, must have 
been the most severe ever experienced. In running for the har- 
bour during the night when the gale was at its strength, the 
anchor was let go while the vessel was still between the heads ; 
when she drifted on Middle Head, and soon went to pieces. A 
similar accident is not likely to occur to parlies acquainted with 
the locality, as the entrance of Port Jackson is well lighted, and 
by turning to the right or lefl immediately after passing the 
heads the ship will be well sheltered in the course of a few minutes. 

The currents on this coast are chiefly influenced by the trade- 
wind. The stream from the eastward divides at Break sea spit, 
when one portion runs to the north’west towards Torres Strait, and 
the other curves to the south along the east coast until it reaches 
Cape Howe, when it unites with the body of water forced through 
Bass' Strait by the westerly winds, and runs eastward again towards 
the south end of New Zealand. 

Steam Track. As it is not yet decided whether the steam 
line from Singapore to Sydney will be taken up by the large 
paddle-steamers of the English companies or by the new screw- 
steamers of the Sydney Company, the rate of speed on the 
track now laid down has been reduced to 8 knots per hour, since 
the latter class of vessel will meet with some obstruction from the 
long swell of the Pacific which they would not be liable to in the 
smoother seas of the Indian Archipelago. This is also the rate 
of speed which the Pacific Steam Navigation Company has ten- 
dered to maintain with small power screw-steamers during a course 
of 8,000 miles in the teeth of the trade-wind. 

For a description of the first part of the tmck, from Port Al- 
bany to Raine Island, the reader is referred to the September 
number of this Journal. From Raine Island the course is S. E. 
by E. 470 miles, then S, E. 440 miles, which will lead uf> to 
Kenn's rocky Islet by day break of the fifth morning after leaving 
the Barrier. This island may be sighted or not as convenient, but 
with good chronometers there wall be no occasion to make it, as 
the last of the detached reefs will be passed before dark. Up to 
this point, the route will he directly in the face of the trade-wind 
but after passing Kenn's Rocks the course is south, when the fort 
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and aft sails , will probably draw. All the diffleiilties of the pas- 
sage, if they can be called such, are now over. At sunsel:, by 
which . time the portion of the doubtful Australia EeeF^ will 
have been passed, a direct course may be steered S. S. W. for 
Cape Byron. Mount Warning, which lies to the north of the Cape, 
is one of the most conspicuous land-marks on the east coast of 
Australia. 



Captain Flinders, writing fifty years ago, thus describes Cape 
Byron : Cape Byron is smalt steep head, projecting about two 

miles from the low land, and in coming along the coast makes 
like an island ; its latitude is 28® 38' and longitude 153® 37' or 7’ 
east of the situation assigned to it by Captain Cook. There are 
three rocks on its north side ; and in the direction of N. 57® W. 
eight or nine leagues from it, is the peaked top of a mass of moun- 
tains named by its discoverer Mount Warning; whose elevation 
is about 3,300 feet, and exceeds that of Mount Dromedary, or 
any other land I have seen on this east coast. To Mr WestalFs 
sketch of this remarkable peak it may be added that the surround- 
ing hills veere w^eii covered with wood, whose foliage announced 
a soil more fertile than usual so near the sea side/' — Flinders^ 
Voyage^ vol. ii p. 5. 

The country so favourably described by Flinders is now covered 
by the flocks of wealthy settlers, the neighbouring territory of 
New England being the most flourishing of the pastoral disiricfs. 
The bay on the north side of Cape Byron also affords good 
anchorage, and is much resorted to by the coasters. It is probable 
that arrangements will be made for landing the mails for the 
Moreton Bay, New England, and Clarence districts at Cape 
Byron, as it may be eflected by a delay of a few minutes, and no 
other establishment will be required than a piost-master, a whale- 
boat’s crew, and a few post riders for distributing the letters. This 
will enable the residents in these important districts to answer 
their letters by the return mail, which might not be the case if 
they were carried on to Sydney. The route along the coast from 
Cape Byron to Sydney is perfectly clear of hidden dangers. The 
light on the South* Head of Port Jackson, which is a red revolving 
light, is a sure guide for the entrance during the darkest night, 
and a floating light on some rocks within the harbour’s mouth 
enables a vessel to lead up to the city. 

The track laid down in the accompanying chart is that alm<^t 
imiversally pursued by ships bound from the southern colonies 
through Torres Straits by the Middle Passage, and as the annual 
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iiimiber is rarely less than 60, it is scarcely possible that any 
unknown dangers exist near the route. The distance between 
Cape York and Sydney by this track is 1,780 miles, which makes 
the entire length of ^ the route from Singapore to Sydney 4,300 
miles. 200 miles will be saved between Sydney and Cape York 
when the track round Break-sea Spit and between the Horse-shoe 
and Great Barrier Reefs comes to be fully explored ; and the 
track through the Indian Archipelago may be shortened nearly 
80 miles by an accurate survey of the banks near the S. W. 
extreme of Borneo, and of the direct track from Salayer Strait to 
the south end of Timor Laut, — both which services might be per- 
formed by a surveying ship in the course of a single season. The 
entire length of the route will then be reduced to 4,000 miles. 

But in the first instance it will he best to remain satisfied with 
the beaten track, which although rather longer then it need be, 
may still be traversed from end to end in 20 days. Thus a steamer 
leaving Singapore on the 1st of June, with the English mails 
of the 24th of April, may be expected at Sydney early in the 
morning of the 21st of June, completing the communication be- 
tween London and Sydney in 58 days. The steamer will have 
to remain at Sydney until the 6th or 7th of the following month, 
or about 17 days, before starting for Singapore with the home 
mails to be forwarded by the line-steamer from China, which 
arrives at Singapore about the 2nd of August. This will allow 
ample time for circulating the letters throughout New South 
Wales, Victoria, and Van lliemen’s Land, and for collecting the 
return mails : — Port Phillip and Launceston being each distant 
from Sydney by sea 540 miles, or about 3 days steaming. Steamer 
No. 1, leaving Sydney on the evening of the 7th of J uly, would 
cross steamer No. 2, which will have left Singapore with the 
English mails on the 1st of July, about noon on the 14th of the 
month, 350 miles south-east of Raine Island ; and may be expect-^ 
ed at Singapore on the 26th or 27th of the month, which will 
allow No. 1 four days for coaling and preparing to stai't from 
Singapore with the outward mails on the 1st of August. The stay 
at Singapore may appear short, but as the steamer will have had 
17 lay days at Sydney, this must be considered ample time for 
refitting for 40 days steaming. 

The writer has been thus explicit, because even practical men 
wlio have not closely examined the subject, have expressed sur- 
prise on finding that only two steamers would be required to com- 
plete the monthly line of communication between England and Aus- 
tralia ; — ^in fact that an establishment which the Opium trade 
between Bengal and China is alone able to support, would be 
sufficient to reduce the time necessary for an interchange of letters 
between the mother country and her chief southern coloniast by 
exactly one, half. 


a W.E. 



CONCLUBINO NOTE. 


In Ae year 1846^ when the siily'ect of sfeam commiijiication 
with Australia was brought promiiiently foiward^ it w^s 
proposed to carry it out by means of a line of steamers between 
Calcutta and Sydney ; but the project was very feebly supported in 
the colonies, and met with no support at all in India, Commer^ 
cial intercourse between the Australian Colonies and the East 
India Company's possessions has neyer been great, as until very 
recently the colonies produced nothing suitable for the Indian 
markets with the exception of horses, for which the demand was 
limited. The coloiiists therefore purchased the tropical produce 
they required with the proceeds of I heir wool, oil, and tallow in 
the home markets, and as bills on England w^ere always in demand 
at Manila to remit in payment for British manufactures, the trade 
betw'een Australia and the Philippines soon became considerable, 
between thirty and forty ships having annually carried cargoes of 
sugar from Manila to Sydney for some years past. 

The mining operations now carried on in the colonies are, how- 
ever, calculated to iucrease the intercouree between Australia and 
British India very materially, as Calcutta is the best market in the 
world both for gold and copper. Under these circumstances it 
will probably be found advantageous to establish a direct line of 
steamers between Calcutta and Sydney, which wmuld answer all 
purposes of postal communication between England at Australia, 
and at the same lime require only a single additional steamer. In 
this case the steamer would have to leave Calcutta about the 22nd 
of the month, and would return by the 6th or 8th of the third 
succeeding month, w^hich would allow a fortnight for coaling and 
refitting. 

As this line could be maintained by three vessels, it deserves Ihe 
attention of those interested in steam companies, especially as it 
will be found to meet all the requirements of commerce, and will 
afford the means of rapid communication between Australia and 
the chief ports in India and China. 
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Owing to tlie absence of tlie writer, tlie maiiiiscript of the 
article on the Etlinologj of the Indo-Pacilic Islands, which appear- 
ed in the October niwnber, was placed in the hands of tlie printers 
withoat having received a Ml revision. The reader is requested 
to make the following corrections*. — 

Page 550 first line, for one read system. 

„ 552 line 21 from the top, between the and insert 

formative, 

,, 554 line 32 from the top, for he, the ICiSt word of the line, 
read M, 

„ „ line 43 from the top, for pae^ read pal 

„ 555 line 25 Irom the top, after riOt, inseYt found, 

„ 557 line 13 fi*om the bottom, after the word dissyUahk 
insert and vocalic. 

„ 558 line 18 from the bottom, delete dis and inaert 77iono. 
,, 560 line 9 from the bottom, delete ?. 

,, ,, line 2 from the bottom, the sentences beginning 

Chap. I. to the end of the paragraph, should 
be a note. 

last line, delete finals, 

lines 17 and 16 from the bottom, delete as in one of 
these examples, * 

,, line 2 from the bottom, after the word languages^ 
insert of E. Indonesia. 

562 line 6 from the bottom of the text, before the word 
iTidonesiaUy insert E. 

563 line 4 from the bottom, after the word southern, insert 
regions. 

566 line 26 from the top, delete e and insert a. 

„ line 28 from the top, for initial read initiah. 

566 first line at top, after se insert full stop, and for srmg 
read Sang. 

572 line 14 from the bottom of the text, delete purest 
and insert 

,, last line of text, after probable, insert that from the 
time whm Menanghabau attained its Hindu civi- 
lization and extended its sway over the adjacent 
countries, the language and literature of the court 
and the capital began to be used at 

573 line 2 from the top, for Sungibagu, read Sungi Bagu. 
674 line 2 of second note, after the word hetmeenimerlthe. 

676 line ^ from the top delete i — and insert — L 

677 last line, delete art. 

679 line 14 fix>m the top, for fmmative read aformative. 

„ line 2 of the first note, delete the word ^between as 
and the, and substitute in, 

„ line 6 of the second note, delete the wmrd tM. before 
Java, 

„ line 3 from the bottom of the second note, for iAeir 
if^rodmtion, moA tM introduciion ^c. 

„ line 2 from the bottom of the second note, betw^eeii 
tkm md mere, imevt of alphabets. 
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THE RITER BARRAM. 

Extracts from a Journal kept during a visit to that river 
in the JET. £7. Steamer ^^Pluto^ 

The Barram river is situated about 80 miles south of Labuaiij 
as it lias been but twice visited hj Europeans, a short account of 
a recent visit, however imperfect, may prove interesting. I com- 
mence however with quoting Mr Hamilton’s observation, that ^^the 
oral information first obtained by a stranger is almost invariably 
incorrect, and particularly so in barbarous countries, and amongst 
an ignorant population.”* I apply these words to ail informatioa 
received in short and hurried visits, such as mine was. We reached 
the houses on the 5th and left them on the 12th. 

June 3i-d 1851. Arrived, at eleven off the Barram, and not 
steering towards land till the northern point of the river stood due 
East and then taking that coume, we came in with IJ fathoms 
water* We were inside before ' twelve. It is a great drawback 
to this river having a shallow .sand bank at its entrance, as directly,. 
Admiralty Manual p. 143* 
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we are within it deepens to 4 and 5 fathoms, and we continually 
had no bottom with the 10 fathom line. At its mouth its breadth 
is about half a mile: it gradnally narrows, varying from 200 to 
SOO yards, seldom the former. There are no mangrove swamps, 
but casuarinas line the entrance; then the nipa palm with the jungle 
closely pressing to the water’s edge, a few miles more and patches 
of rich short grass ornament the banks, increasing in number as 
we advanced. The jungle presented few varied tints, but pretty 
creepers and white and red flowers, occasionally showed themselves 
among ‘he dark leaves. Some twenty miles from the sea, a path 
leads oS from the right bank to the country of Blait, which is 
populous, inhabited by a Murut tribe at feud with the Kyans.f 
It produces great quantities of rice, which they are now exporting 
to Bintulu, where there has been a bad harvest. At sunset we 
passed the island of Bakong off the right bank, along the edges 
grass grew luxuriantly ; it was separated from the main by narrow 
waters. We were struck by the appearance of dark objects among 
the grass, and seeing them move, telescopes were pointed : they 
proved to be the Tubadan or wild cattle, and nearer were nume- 
rous deer: we passed on however, and there being little moon no 
one tried on shore. The first portion of this river is certainly 
more interesting than the generality of those I have previously 
seen. The occasional green patches are a great relief, and the 
interest with which we shall watch them will increase, now we 
are tolerably certain we may see wild cattle. — ^Anchored off the 
Bakoncr stream, about thirty seven miles from the entrance. 

4th. " During the night the highest rise of tide was but three 
feet, and the strength of the current during the night averaged one 
mile. Started at a quarter to 6 ; the stream continues much the 
same, at first there were more open glades with rich soft looking 
grass like our English meadows: traces where cattle or deer had 
laid were visible ; the river was seldom more than 400 yards in 
breadth and never less than 200; soundings varying from three 
fathoms to above ten, the abrupt bendings in the river difficult;— 
from the tracing, the course of the Barram must be very winding. 
Passed the prahu of Nakodah Gadore’s relations, then two more 
with Bintulu Malays. At i past one arrived at the entrant of 
the Tiiig-jir river; the natives say it is shallow, but well inhabited. 
As we approached the Tutu river about three, tivo small gobaugs 
or sampans with Kyans came in sight, — directly they saw us 
most, of them rushed on shore, but three remained,— we waved to 
them, and the appearance of the Malays on board reassured the^ 
They looked much like Dyaks, and I observed no tettooing. At W 
minutes to 7 ancliored, about 100 miles up. is about 72 

miles from the sea. Tutu about 80. The only animals we mw 
to-day were some pigs turning up the sand* We once caught a 

t News fiom Brnni has just reached ns^that the Kyans have attack^ the Blait 

offatsoutKK) Miuata-»-habuaiii»'Qcto»erj 
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glimpse of the iBoimtaiBS where the Limbang takes its rise^ aad 
obser¥ed a littfe high land near the banks^ — otherwise the cMracter 
of the country is flat. The river presents few variationSjj but we 
are constantly expecting something new. The Kyans often attack 
the Bruiii territories through the Tutu. Average strength of the 
current during the night 1| knots, no tidal rise or fall. 

5lh. Again started before sunrise ; the river continued its wind” 
ing course with few patches of ^‘ass, the Nakodahs say there 
are no more wild cattle above this, but innumerable deer. We pass- 
ed many old farms and some new ones ; at one of these the women 
and children did not see us, till our bowsprit looked over the banks, 
they then took a hurried departure into the jungle. Most of the 
farm houses are built on very high posts, and those that were in- 
habited were tolerably neat. The people contented themselves with 
looking, but few followed us. We found some difficulty in round- 
ing the sharp points and constantly touched the banks; we struck 
once; above that spot was the hill of Gading, its surface facing 
the river, white stone marked with deep flgures, famous for its 
bird’s nests. The name of Gading introduced a conveimtion on 
elephants, and one of the Nakodahs, who has long traded with the 
Suiu territories on the East Coast of Borneo, assures me he has 
himself seen them by hundreds at Kini Batangan. The banks 
gradually became higher, and topped by farm houses looked 
pretty, but I think the first view of the Kyan town was truly 
picturesque. Long houses built on lofty posts, on hills of various 
height, still appeared closely clustered together, while near were 
numerous small houses in which they stored their rice, the neatest 
little places in the world, with their shingle roofs, and whitened 
walls. We passed this pretty town with its hills of black rock 
(coal I believe) and continuing our course a quarter of a mile, 
anchored at three off a partly built village house. Crowds imme- 
diately assembled on the banks, and many of the Bomeons, whose 
trading prahus were here, came off. Ti e chief wished to know 
how the salutes were to be arranged, and we agreed that as usual 
we should salute his fl^ (a red English ensign) and he return it; 
accordingly we flred, the 32 pounders making the hills re-echo 
back the sound, startling the inhabitants as if a thunderbolt had 
fallen amongst them; then came their turn, and gun after gun wm 
fired for above an hour. At first the chiefs were to come on 
board, they then said they would rather I came on shore, as I left 
it to their option. Accordingly I landed, and was led to a place 
arranged for the meeting, where two chairs and two boxes, covered 
with English rugs, were placed for us. I shook hands with all, 
and then sat down, with Tamawan on my light, and Kum Nipa’® 
son and others opposite. Numerous compliments passed, and 
many enquiries were made, but as they all appeared a little HI at 
ease during the interview I did not prolong it above half an hour. 
Kum Nipa’s son-in-law was very anxious to hear ail the particulars 
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relating to the small pox in his coimtry, and had not heard the 
news of the death of his brothers. Knm Nipa is one of the great 
Kyan chiefs liTing in the interior of the Hejai%« 

How difficult it is in describing the outward appearance of these 
people^ to say any thing that would distinguish them from the 
tlyaks; they wear the, chawat, are in appearance much like the 
Salcarran Byaks^ with the exception of the tattooing, which is very 
slight on those I have as yet seen — a few stars and other marks 
only, but I was too busy listening to their conversation to [observe 
carefully: — ^tomorrow the chief comes on board and I shall see 
more of them. Along the banks of the river we observed many 
Kyan graves 5 the body is wrapped up and apparently closed round 
with wood and raised on two thick posts, with roughly carved 
wooden ornaments extending from the coffin, like those from the 
corners of a Budhist temple. The body within is wrapped in 
white cloth, and around it, and hung on the posts, are gongs and 
other property for the use of the deceased. To meddle with these 
is considered a great sacrilege. 

Towards evening I was visited by Dingun, brother to Belabun, 
chief of the Kanowit Byaks, — he came to make enquiries respect- 
ing his relations whom I had lately visited ; I had not very good 
news for him. I could tell only him that all were well, except one 
brother, who had been lately killed in some foray. The Barram 
IS said to abound with alligators. Strength of current two knots 
the hour. Bistance from the mouth about 140 miles. 

6 th. Tamawan, formerly called Panin Lajow, Singuding^ Kum 
lia, (Kum Nipa^s son-in-law) Si M»tau, Lungapun, Lung Kiput, 
and some hundred followers returned my visit, and came to inspect 
the vessel. Tamawan looks a savage and doubtless is one, he had 
little dress, a chawat composed of a couple of fathoms of Blachu, 
a handkerchief tossed over his shoulder, and a head dress of dark 
cloth. He is hut little tattooed, a couple of angles on his breast, 
a few stars, his hands as far as the joints of the nngers, and a few 
ffincifu! touche on his arm. His ears were bored, and then drawn 
down by weights; the tops of the ears were also perforated, and a 
long tooth of the tiger cat struck through each, like a pair of 
turned down horns, — ^and such is the dress of all except some 
fanciful young men who wear jackets of divers colours with various 
trimmings. Tamawan is a small man, but Slmatan and Singn- 
ding are hulking fellows, broad shouldered and powerfully made. 
They all looked well built men, with tolerably pleasant counten- 
ance. Kum Bia was continually coming to me to make freh 
enquiries about his family w — showed then ail the machinery, and 
the Borneons took them round the vessel. They particularly 
admired the 32 pounders. They stayed about two hours. Kum 
Lia enquired about Captain Niblett of the Fiegethon, whom he 
remembered to have seen at Bintulu. — Parties coming on board 
all day to inspect the vessel.— I visited Singuding at his house 
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during the evening. They talked on various subjects, par- 
tiMlarlY about steamers, balloons and rockets, of vrhieh they 
had heard much from the Borneons; they wished to ^ know 
whether we had a telescope that could discover the hidden 
treasures of the earth, as they had heard we had one that showed 
the mountains in the moon. After chattiii" some time, the 
conversation turned on religion. They said there was one ^eat 
oil that he had a wife, but no children-tlie pkasures without 
the pains,— that there were many other inferior Gods, that there 
were two distinct places of residence for the souls of the dead; 
one for the good one for the bad; if a woman died before her 
h^sb^d, she" went to the other world and marne.!,-when her 
hSLd died, and came to the same world, she repudiated her 
Xstly husband, and returned to him who had possessed her on 
farth- that there were various divisions in these other worlds; 
thLe’that died of wounds went to one, those who were drowned 
to another, those who die.l of sickness to a th.rd,_and so on. These 
are but a few preliminary enquiries ;-tlie medium through which 
intelligence is conveyed, the Borneons, is a bad one ;— the fools, 
wS m their own conceit, can never tell of the superstitions and 
belief of wild races without laughing. Even the salutary dread 
thS certain of the Kyans, does not keep them in order. I must 
iSre them a little, -ridicule checks the communications of all. 
tL house I entered, as far as it appeared to me, was of the 
same style of construction as those of the Dyaks,— a long house, 
S Load covered verandah, a^nd apartments for the mamed 
Lople. The roof was all shingle, the flooring Ion- and broad 
^ K rvlantmo* thp BJirtitioriiS of S8ini6 inut6ria.ij witli smo.ll 
Zfs" ot nglb-t To Let from the ground. Where the mats 
were sSad was a box for me to sit on, and near were the skulls 
in war Imt'fiT smoked# The house 

they , cheerful ’ but f saw it under unfavorable auspices, 

fdark eSgf wl — ^ “S T” V ^ T 

Llv tL few women who bathe opposite the ship, they aregenei^ly 

tattooed from the knee to the wa«t, and only wear a cloth like a 
k linns* round the body and tucked in at the side^^ so 

thigh The ™toi.nJ,J, «ad, 

women-andl have seen one or two pretty ^untenances, but they 
bTZ might be expected, exactly like the Dyaks. Our visit has 
not ^emfery fortoately timed. Tamadm, one of the pnncipal 
Sefs is away on the war path, and numbers ^e up country and 
we can remain above twenty days, we^all see but oompa- 
mt^lv few. I imagine there are above 2,000 people belongmg 
to these houses, and from native accounts they must be very 
numerous indeed in the interior# It is now about ten o clock at 
nio-ht and the Kyans are shouting and yelling on shore, working 
hard ’to complete the house of Tamawan; they “ 

relays, night and day, men and women. The only thin gs. procur- 
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able liere^ are a few pigs very dear, fowls are scarce and there are 
not many goats. Whilst on shore I looked at some neat mats: they 
said they were made by a wandering race, named Panan by the 
Kyans, Panan by the Borneons, w'ho had bo farms or permanent 
houses, who lif’e on grass (ram put), meaning herbs and fraits I 
suppose, and who collect wax and wild honey. Nakodah Gadore 
says he has often seen them, their skins are a light yellow, as they 
live in the woods and never expose themsekes to the sun — he said 
there were many wandering in all parts of Borneo; they are no doubt 
the same people, formerly described to us by Belabun as wandering 
in the interior of the Ilt^*ang, ^‘who possess no permanent houses, 
but move from place to place, who have no farms, but subsist on 
the produce of the jungle, cnllecting wax, bird^s nests and exchang- 
ing them for parangs and clothes, freely entering into trade with 
the Kanowits and Kyans ; they usually live in trees and tattoo 
themselves from head to fooV^* Since writing the above, some of 
these men have been seen by Europeans. I therefore extract a 
passage from a later journal eorieerning them. were told that 

their dwelling in the woods rendered their complexion fairer, but 

B tliou^t them darker than the Dy aks present, but they 

themselves asserted that their women were very fair. They were 
asked, if assured of protection would they build permanent houses, 
they answered, no, that their women could not bear the light, that 
they preferred their life in the woods, where they built tlieir little 
temporary sheds under the lofty jungle trees, — when tir^d of the 
spot, they could take up their beds ancl walk, without the troubles 
and inconveniences of civilization. These were not their words 
but the subsistanco of their objections. They are apparently 
untroubled by the other Dyaks and live at peace with all j they 
are the true maniif .cturens of the Sumpitan, — it is curious to 
examine this produce of their skill, and we cannot but admire the 
accuracy with which the bole is drilled down the centre of a piece 
of wood some 8 or 9 feet in length. Some of their arrows have 
iron heads, obtained from the purchasers of their mats They 
are doubtless the remains of some dispersed tribe cut up by 
disease or war/^ 

7tii. Sent some presents to Sii%uding and Tamawan, and at 
their especial invitation went s^hore about 4 11 to meet them ; 

a temporary building sheltered us from the sun; there were not 
more than a hundred men assembled, and some twenty women. 
Among the latter were a few interesting faces ; they wore their 
long hair loose, while white fillets prevented ite obstructing their 
view, binding it back, so as to fall in heavy masses over their 
ears; their cdiintenances open, dark bright eyes, smooth foreheads, 
rather depressed noses, clear skins and indiiferent mouths, a t»mt 
msembie tolerably pleasing. Their young women have good 
figures, and well made firm breasts, and I have not observed 
^ Extract from my Journal— May, 1851. 
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wr^lclied akeletons of old women that are common among* the 
DyakSi Among the few assembled were the wives and daiighters 

of the principal men . . « 

When these conversations relating to trade were finished^ they 
introduced arrack and brandy* As each man of note raised the 
glass to his lips, the whole assembly burst into what appeared 
the chorus of a song. A little spirit getting into them, they 
became more cheerful and unreserved — consequently more amusing. 
Wa talked about their head hunting propensities, and I gave 
them much advice on the subject — good if followed. This made 
them thirsty, and Tama wan, replenishing the glasses with brandy, 
proposed our drinking to the friendship of the two nations. 
Could I refuse? No! I raised the tumbler to my lips, and 
quietly allowed the liquor to flow down. When this was over, 
Tamawan burst into an extemporary song, in which the merits 
of the Tuan Besar (Sir J. Brooke), myself and the Kapal Asap, 
were largely entered on, and the whole assembly joined in chorus 
with great glee. They told me that they never regularly head 
hunted — that it was their custom in their war expeditions to kill 
only those that resisted, that any one who would follow them 
they would spare, and that they did not kill women and children. 
Tamawan declared he would do his best to prevent all his follow- 
ers and those chiefs who went with him from ever head hunting. 
He said 21 kampongs were of his way of thinking, and would 
follow his counsels, but that the other twenty-eight were beyond 
his influence, but they too would follow in the right direction. The 
above 49 kampongs he mentioned by name, with the denomination 
of the chief who held sway in each, and added that 600 peisons 
were reckoned few in a kanapong and many contained above 2,000- 
From what I saw at this place, I imagine they always underrate; 
they said there were but a thousand here, while my calculations 
would make them at least 2,000. I ever found it so with Malays 
too, they always underrate, I may say never, overrate. After 
Tamawan had drank to our mutual friendship a ceremony took 
place, quite new to me. A young sucking pig was brought in 
by a very pretty girl, and handed to a Kyan, who bound its legs 
and carrying it out opposite the Pluto, placed it on the ground; 
mats were kid, on one of which Tamawan stood (I sat on a chair 
near) 5 he, after a few preliminary arrangements, commenced an 
oration, his voice was at first thick from the potency of his previous 
draughts, but warming in his subject, he entered at large on the 
feelings of friendship with which he regarded the English, spoke 
of the wonderful vessel which came with oars of fire (dayong api) 
seized my hand, and gesticulated, pointing to the pig; after rather 
a tedious speech, (it often struck me it was a prayer, as he 
appeared appealing to some one beyond him), he took a knife 
ana cut the pig's throat, the body was then opened, and the heart 
mi liver taken out and placed on two leaves, and closely examined 
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to judge from their appearance, whether oar visit would he for- 
timale for the Kjan nation. Every chief present felt their differenl 

f roportioiis. Tamawan pointed out to me their various indications. 

suckily for our friendship, they found that every portion portended 
good fortune, and with his bloody hand, Tamawan seized me by 
the arm, and said that all was well. Throwing the clavicle of the 
heart away, they cut up the rest, placed them in two bamboos, 
and put them to cook over the fire. Nakodah Godore told me 
that all was now over. I shook hands around: and was on board 
about half-past three — ^four hours spent in tliis conference*. The 
ceremony of examining the heart and liver is too classical not to 
he particularly mentioned. 

8th. I have little to write to-day; being Sunday the Malays 
kept the natives away. From the Nakodahs I hear, that I was not 
mistaken in supposing that Tamawan was in a sort of pmyer; he 
was supplicating the good and bad spirits (hantus) to look upon 
the ceremony, and to allow the heart of the beast to show whether 
our intentions were for their good, and whether this visit of the 
vessel was to prove fortunate. The heart and liver that were 
cooked were placed afterwards in the jungle, one an offering to 
the good, another to the bad spirits. 

Singuding sent on board to request me to become his brother, 
according to Kyan fashion. The Borneons want my assistance 
in introducing a new system of trade, abolishing the long credits. 
They dare not dun (tagi) for their debts. — I hear that Tamadin 
has not gone regularly head hunting, but that some of the subjects 
of Bruni offered to come under Kyan sway, and he has gone to 
fetch them. It would be a grand movement if these new people, 
fresh and vigorous, could absorb without blood-shed the counti'y 
population of this part of Borneo; they would found a new state; 
they are a bold independent people, ml! of vigour and of a con- 
quering disposition. Already the Bruni nobles tremble and fear 
the loss of their country ; they confess that were the Kjans in the 
possession of fire arms, they could do as they pleased, and the 
feruni Government must succumb. 

9tli. The ceremony of becoming Siiiguding's brother came off 
to-day. It is called by the Kyans berbiang/^ by the Borneons 
bersabibah.” I landed with our Nakodahs, and after some 
preliminary talk, to allow the crowd to assemble, the affair com- 
menced* We sat in the verandah of a long house, surrounded 
by some hundreds of men, women and children, all looking 
eagerly at the white stranger who was about to enter their tribe. 
Stripping my left arm, Kum Lia took a small piece of wood, 
shaped like a knife blade, and slightly piercing the skin brought 
blood to tbe surface, which he carefully scraped off j then Nakocbh 
Gadore drew Hood in the same way from Singuding’s right arm, 
the one next me, and a small cigarette being produced, the blood 
on the wooden blades was spread on. the tobacco, scarcely spread— 
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for ilie qiiantity was as small as could bo iraaginecL A chief tlien 
rose, and walking to a sort of window, looked full upon the riveiv 
and ioToked the s|>irits of good and evil to be witness of this tie 
of brotherhood ; the cigai'ette was then lighted, and each of iis 
took several puffs, and the ceremony was over. No tie Is 
considered more sacred in their eyes. — We talked a little afterwards, 
and I pointed out that as I had followed their customs, they should 
follow oure a little ; that they should give up all head seeking, and 
trade in a stmight forward manner, witliout incurring heavy debts i 
— 10 both which faults they are said to be somewhat iiabiOo I also 
hinted that a removal to Ting-jir mouth would he advantageous to 
trade. They said they had tried it once, but building houses in the 
new clearing had been unhealthy and many had died. To close 
with merriment this meeting, a large jar of arrack was introduced, 
and subsequently a bottle of brandy. Excited by a little of this 
stimulus, Simato clothed himself in war costume, and com- 
menced a sword dance. He is a fine strong man, some 5 feet 
8 inches in height, with his Kyan dress of black bear skin 
covered with feathers, his malat (ilang or chopper) in his 
hand, and a shield ornamented with variously coloured human 
hair ; his dancing expressed the character of the people, quick and 
vigorous motions, showing to advantage the development of his 
muscles. He was accompanied by the music of a two stringed 
instrument, a sort of rough guitar, the strings the finely twisted 
fibre of the rattan drawn up tightly by means of turning keys; a 
small hole about | of an inch m diameter was in the centre of the 
body; the sound was slight, like that from an ordinary string tensely 
drawn. Some of the lookers on were pretty young girls, with regular 
features, light skins and good figures, with pensive expressions. I 
looked at the house a little; — though every thing is boarded, it looks 
dreary in comparison to the Dy ak houses, when neatly done up with 
altaps and kajangs. The news of the small-pox having broken out 
among Knur Nipa’s people arrived last night overland, and form- 
ed the subject of general convereation to-day. They are very 
anxious for the white man^s medicine that is pnt into the arm, 
which an European, they said, had told them came from the belly 
of a snake. It is a curious superstition that they think that if 
either I or Singuding were to go out to-day some misfortune would 
happen to us; so he is to keep to the house and I to the ship. Ta- 
mawan very much admires the style in which the English go 
through their musket exercise, he watched the movements to-day 
with great attention, and tlien went on shore, and performed it 
again, to the admiration of his followers. In their houses, above 
their sleeping rooms, are heaps of firewood, always ready to be 
used in case the proprietor be sick, or there be a run of rainy 
w^eather. ■■ 

Nakodah Abdullah, who has traded with this river since a boy, 
was with me this afternoon ; he says that the Kyaiis have been in 
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this portion of the country only twenty-ive years. That before 
the discovery of the edible bird^s nestSy the trade was snially con- 
sisting of camphor and wax, but that it is now almost the support 
of Briini. I made some enquires about their ceremonies; they say 
Aat at the birth of a child there are great rejoicings — that the father 
gives a great feast (Tamawaif s last cost above 3(X) dollars) and 
all the neighbours assemble^ they then take a feather, and putting 
it up the child’s nostrils tickle it; if the child sneeze they Imme- 
diately give it a name, if not, they wait till another time. This 
ceremony may be performed, but I have only heard of it from the 
Malays. At marriages I hear of no particular ceremonies. A 
young man and woman tunang (literally betroth, but here used 
for all agreements) agree to be to each other as man and wife. 
The man is then admitted to the privilege of sleeping in her room ; 
if a child result from this intercoui’se, the lover pays to her 
relations considerable sums according to Ms rank, and then the 
ceremony of naming the child takes place. This Nakoda says 
they sometimes kill 20 or 80 pigs on the occasion, but whether 
they pray or appeal to a supreme being I could not discover, he 
says they call upon their hantus a little. From this time they are 
man and wife. They have no concubines, the chiefs being particu- 
lar not to mix their blood, thinking it main (shameful) to have any 
connexion with their inferior women. One wife is considered 
sufficient even to the greatest chief. I doubt, however, from other 
things I heard, whether there is much reliance to he placed on the 
assertion that they have no concubines ; particularly as some of the 
chiefs do not marry till late. 

The most remarkable ceremony is the one mentioned by Dalton 
of the Skewers; here they use copper, the bones of birds and 
monkeys, and hardwoods. The ceremoney, I heard, took place 
after the birth of the iirst child, but from subsequent enquiries I 
find that it is immediately after they have tunaiiged with a girl; 
that unless the lover submitted to it, the girl would- have nothing 
to i^y to him, that they measured the length of the ske^vers to 
used by the length from the first to the second joint of the 
woman’s third finger ; that a great chief often used three, some two, 
others one, and that it never seemed to injure them in the slightest 
degree.-—! procured to-day a bundle of the ore from which they 
obtain their iron. They say there are two other sorts, specimens 
of these I eoiiH not obtain; the batu perak, no doubt antiinorij, is 
said to be up the country, and they talk of hatu amas, probably 
iron pyrites: the black rock around has been tried, the surface 
©ontmns particles of coal, no doubt searching deeper would show 
much purer mineral. — Heavy rain every night, the river rapidly 
rising. 

10th. This morning I had a long convemation with Nakodah 
Jalil, who has been much in these countries' and at Sulu; he 
tells me that Simato, and all those who reside on the Ting-jir 
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brancli are of the tiibe of Subub, diifFering in language and customs 
from the Kyaiis and Kinneahs, but friendly^ and connected by 
inlermarriages* One custom peculiar to them is^ that women who 
appear dying in child birth, are taken to the woods and placed in 
a small tint built for the purpose 5 that these people are tabooed 
(puroali) and none but the meanest of their slaves can convey 
them food. He said that the origin of the Kyans coming to the 
Barram was this; there were three powerful Kyan chiefs, the 
heads of the tribes, living in the Balui country, as the interior of 
the Bejang and Bintulu rivers is called, Kum Nipa, Kum Laksa, 
and the father of Singuding; that Kum Laksa quarrelled with the 
last and being joined by Kum Nipa, a feud arose, in the course of 
which Sirfguding’s father was killed, and his followers and the 
portion of the tribe well affected to the family retired to Barram 
and were hospitably received by the Kinneah people, with whom 
they quickly intermarried ; that the Kyans here are few in com- 
pai*ison, the rest are Kinneahs, Sububs and Muruts. Each of 
these nations speaks a distinct language, but now understand each 
other tolerably well. Si Mato is a fine specimen of his tribe, the 
Sububs, he is married to a Kyan wife, therefore passes much of 
his time here. When Tamading married, he gave away every- 
thing he had, and forestalled a portion of his income in presents. 

We went to-day to see the caves from whence they obtain the 
bird's nests. We pulled down in the cutter about a mile and then 
turned up a narrow stream for sometime* Our guide then plunged 
into the stream- I kept close to the guide’s heels, again crossed the 
stream, up the bed of‘ a mountain torrent, now partly dry» over 
steep, slippery stones, some overgrown with moss, others worn to a 
smooth surface, up again, climbing the hill, over felled freest, 
across little streams, over gullies, up again, jumping from stone 
to stone, until we arrived at a small house on the top of the bill. 
The neatest little house imaginable, covered with capital wooden 
altaps (shingles) and having boarded sides and floors, the 
dwelling of the person who guarded the entrance of the cave. 
I asked where was the place, they pointed to a little gully. 
I could see nothing but some bushes and short grass, but on 
descending a few yards, I perceived that the bottom of the 
gully siiddenly divided, and hft a rocky chasm, some thirty 
or mom feet in depth. In going down into this by a wooden 
frame work, we perceived that the cavern itself extended under 
the way we had first descended and looked black enough ; by 
firmly holding the posts, we managed to descend notwimstand- 
ing the slippery state of the rocks; our guide then lit a wax 
candle, and led the way, the cave gradually opening. By the 
imperfect light, we could only distinguish masses of uneven 
rock on either side; as we advanced towards the spots 
where the best nests are found, the ground became covered, 
appm’enfjy maiiy^^^ deep, with the guano of the swaHow, 
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wlieli emitted scarcely any smell. We' advaneed probably more 
tban ICM) yards without seeing a nest, Singuding^s men having 
the day before completely cleared the place. We pressed in for 
about ^ OF 90 yards more, the cave becoming gradually narrower 
and lowei*, iintii we were obliged to stoop. The natives said it was 
no use proceeding, but we advanced as far as possible. In returning 
there was another bmneh where few bird's nests were found. We 
took a passage to the left and presently arrived at a spot where we 
^cended some ten feet; it was pitch dark, a few yards on and I put 
my foot down but not meeting anything to rest on, I laid tight 
hold of the sides, and tried to lind a bottom, but not succeeding, 
I called to those who followed to take care; on our return wiii 
the candle we found that no bottom could be seen, and on drop- 
ping a stone, the time it took in reaching the bottom showed it 
was many fathoms in depth ; they are dangerous places for a 
stranger to pass in the dark. From these holes we advanced to a 
large hall, sripported by a massive rough pillar in the centre; from 
the roof fell a shower of cool water: we continued for about 70 or 
80 yards farther, the cave getting narrower and narrower ; except 
where the guano lay, the walking was difficult; all the rock was 
wet and excessively slippery, and a tumble endangered a leg. 
Here we were shewn the places where they obtain the best nests. 
The birds choose the dry portions of the rock, but these occur at 
very rai'e intervals; disturbed by our entrance and by yesterday's 
havoc the swallows were in great commotion and flew round and 
round, and darted so near the light, that I was afraid it would be 
extinguished. 

The natives say that in these caves there are two specie of birds, 
the one that builds the edible nest, the other that takes up its quar- 
ter near the entrance and disturbs (langgar) or rather attacks the 
more valuable tenants. The Kyans destroy the latter, and while 
we were there knocked down some of their nests constructed of 
moss, and adhering to the rock by some glutinous but coarse 
substance, I was greatly pleased with our visit, notwithstaaii- 
ing the dirt and wet. Singuding possesses many caves in the neigh- 
bourhood. The person who guards this one is a singular looking 
old man of the mountains, captured during one of their expeditions. 
He speaks a language unknown to them, but is now learning a little 
Kyan; he looks contented, and has the neatest house on the coast 
to live in. Singuding paid me a visit with Si Awang Lawi, one of 
the Kinaeah chiefs. The latter looks a frank old man. He lives 
in the interior where the river becomes shallow, and the banks 
precipitous, and where rapids and rocks obsti’uct the navigation. 

11th. This morning I paid Tamawan's wife a visit. They 
are now living in tempoiary sheds, awaiting the finisMng 
of their new house. The lady was seated on the floor on mats, 
with many pillows near her. She is tolerably young, very stout, 
well rounded plump limbs too large for a woman, wdth large 
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swdling breasts. She wore little clothin^j a couple ofhaiwi* 
kerchiefs in a piece put round her hips, hanging down, and tucked 
in at the side: o^er her bosom she occasional! j held a black cloth, 
her face was round and good tempered, but rather coarse, her 
voice gentle. She wore her long black hair hanging round her, 
but bound back from her face by a fillet of bark. The most 
curious part of her costume was a — what shall I call it, — hip-lace 
of beads, consisting of tliree strings, one of yellow beads, varying 
ill value from two to five for a dollar, the next string of varied 
colours more valuable, the third consisted of several hundred of 
tlmse famous beads, sought after by the Kyans. One bead of the 
best sort is valued at 8 katis of the whitest biid’s nests or 
dollars, and the rest varied from that to 2 dollars. This is their 
value among the Kyans. It is difficult to describe a bead, so as 
to give any idea of peculiarity. At my request she took them off 
and handed them to me, they looked a body of black stone, with 
four others of variegated colours let in around. The four were, 
however, I imagine, part of the stone itself;— the colours of 
these were a curious mixture of green, yellow, blue and grey 
shades. 

This lady, named Si Oboiig, is the daughter of a great Bajah, 
and is of higher birth than her husband- She adds much to his 
influence. He married her but lately. The lady offered refresh- 
ments in the shape of arrack and preserved champadak or jack 
fruit, of neither of which she herself partook. There were some 
pretty girls present, with well made noses and mouths, in both of 
which features natives of this coast generally fail. I observed 
that Si Obong had much of her arms tattooed, and hers also came 
about three inches below her knee, but not so high as the hip joint. 

These women are industrious in their way. Si Obong has made a 
sort of rattan seat for her expected baby, and elaborately ornamented 
it with beads. This is slung over the back, and the baby put into it: 
she has made also several baskets of the same material, similarly 
ornamented, they appear to contain her clothes. The place was 
filled with worldly gear, — an old lamp, glasses, bottles of brandy, 
clothes, arms, a brass kettle and some cooking pots. Her bed, 
on which she sat, consisted of mats and many pillows. After 
staying a couple of hours, I returned on board and was soon 
followed by all the chiefs, come to take their last look at the vessel. 
They staid several hours and I heard all their requests and their 
compkints against some traders. I soon followed them on 
shore to spend the evening. We talked, until a musket fired from 
the ship gave notice that a few fire works were going to be let 
off for their entertainment. They rushed out, like schoolboys on 
a holiday, helter skelter, tumbling over each other, and were soon 
assembled in crowds upon the banks : they greatly admired the 
rockets and blue lights; the former they were anxious to obtain 
to assault their enemies. I stayed with them till ten, and wishing 
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tliein all prosperity, left them expressing their wishes that mj life 
might be prolonged for an indefinite period, 

12th. Started at 6 ; crowds assembled on the banhs to witness 
oiir departure. The Pluto moved round admirably, notwithstanding 
the strong current, and arrived without accident within twenty-five 
miles of the sea, a sweeping current hurrying us along. I hear 
that the exclamations among the Kyans on first seeing us w’^ere 
here is a others ** a mighty spirit.’^ 

Whafever information may be contained in the above extracts 
from my rough Journal must always be taken with every allow- 
ance. The hurried nature of the visit prevented much sifting of 
evidence, and to know Kyan customs well, one must know the 
Kyan language. There is but one way to visit these rivers, and 
that is in steamers of the same class as the Pluto. The current is 
too strong to be pulled against; — if attempted it takes from 16 days 
to a month. But in the Pluto twenty-seven hours takes you to 
the town of Langusan, and Mr Brett, the Acting Commander, 
found no difficulties either in ascending or descending, but what 
skill and care could overcome. 


S. 
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THE LAMPOHG DISTRICTS AND THEIll PRESENT CONDITION. 

By H. ZoLLiNGEK, Esq.. 


VI. 

The zoological relations of the Lam pongs may he considered 
as nearly the same as those of the remaining parts of Sumatra. 
The zoological diflFcrence between Sumatra and Java is very 
remarkable, and this so much the more that these two great islands 
nearly meet. This appears still more, when we consider the two 
points lying over against each other, namely the Lam pongs and 
the residency of Bantam, whose capes are only separated from 
each other by a few leagues, while, moreover, the intervening small 
islands could form points of communication for the larger animals. 
The whole phenomenon is in my opinion a proof against the 
opinion that Sumatra and Java, and indeed all the Sunda islands, 
have been part of a continent, or even united Asia with Australia. 
Geological grounds ought long ago to have been sufficient to 
refute such an opinion. 

The great dissimilarity of the animal world on Java and the 
neighbouring Lam pongs, we shall be satisfied of from the follow- 
ing remarks, which refer only to mammiferous animals (following 
S. Muller), however deficient these may be even for this smgle 
class of animals. 

The Lampongs possess three species of ape which are not found 
on Java. The Orang Outan appears to be even less native than 
on J ava. Besides tigers and panthers, two smaller species of cats 
also occur, which are strangei*s to tlie island of Java, as also 
anotlier kind of Viverra and Mustela,. The Malayan bear and the 
elephant are also wanting on Java. In place of the rhinoce- 
ros of the last we find there the Mkinocei'os Sumatrenmi and in 
place of the Cervus russa we find there the cervus Equinm. 

The tapir probably has his habitat towards the frontiers of Pa- 
lemhang, and on the other hand the hantetig (^Bos sundaicus)^ 
which is spread over the whole of Java, is wanting. 

It will not be unservicable to add some remarks on the distribu- 
tion and habits of some of these animals. The tiger is very 
numerous and spread over the whole country. Many men fall 
victims to this beast of prey, above all on the northern plains. At 
Telok Betong it is not unprecedented for tigei's to come to the 
bazaar to carry away goats or dogs which frequent it. Paring 
our short sojourn in this place a man was devoured by a tiger in 
the neighbourhood of the village. The beards called of ’ in 
the Lampongs. The inhabitants say that there are two kinds, a 
large brown, and a small blackish. The first, which they call 
jmgamy mmi he scarcer and more truculent than ilic getmL Later 

* Continued from page 641. 
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zoological researches will perhaps briag to light whether tlioro arc 
properly two species. I do not beiie¥e that the hear climbs into 
the high houses in the lonely rice fields,, and seizes the men sleep- 
ing there, chokes them and sucks their blood. It is however 
true that the animal climbs remarkably well, for example he 
readily ascends cocoanut trees and throws down the fruit, in order 
to eat them at his convenience- He is also much stronger, than 
we should expect from his size: his strong sharp claws are his 
formidable means for assault and defence- When he is taken 
young, he is easily tamed, so much so that he goes about people 
and dwellings like a dog, as I have seen in the house of Mr Jucli 
at Tarabangi. 

There are only five horses in the whole country, all of which 
were brought here from Java. To this day not a single native 
possesses a hoi‘se. 

We find numerous elephants here, but only in the jungle, 
but they have never, on the whole of Sumatra, been used as 
domestic animals. To my regret I have never got sight of a 
troop, although many traces have testified that in the night they 
have travelled across and along the road. The inhabitants are not 
frightened by a large troop of these animals, because they can 
drive them away by their cries, and can even go quietly through 
them. It is said that the males, only, which go by themselves are 
dangerous, having been driven from the troop. A troop consists 
of from 30, 30 to 100 animals. In the table of exports which 
we have given above, the small quantity of ivory proves that the 
natives very seldom hunt the elephant. These heavy visitors at*e 
kept out of the cultivated fields, by encircling the fields by a small 
ditch only a few feet deep, by which they also prevent the ingress 
of the rhinoceros. 

The iiiffaioes are the most useful domestic animals in the Lam- 
pongs. Tliey are generally larger than those of Java, and always 
of a uniform bladcish grey colour. They are nearly without 
exception employed as boasts of burthen, and they are laden with 
a weight of 3 piculs. They live almost always in the Jungle, from 
which the owner takes them only when he requires fo use them. 
In the villages I have seen a particular method used to clean the 
buffaloes of the lice; — viz. fire is put under tliem, over which they 
remain quiet, or roll themselves in it, until they are freed from all 
these troublesome visitors on all sides. The price of a buffalo is 
nearly the same as in Java, sometimes a little more. 

Cattle are not found, except the few imported from Java and 
which belong to the Regent. His small herd, which constitutes 
all the cattle of the Lampongs, lias been diminished by the tigerS' 
to 4 or 5 bead. 

Goats^ on tlie other hand, are plentiful and together with fowls 
and fisli furnish nearly the only animal food of the inhabilants, 
and the extra disiieo at iilile festivals. 
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It is very roiBarkablc that in the class of bircls^ the peacock^ 
which is so abiiiKlant on Java, is not found here, while there are 
two kinds of pheasant unknown on Java. Of these is the beautiful 
Arptis pheasant y which it is difficult to export, because it easily 
sickens and dies on the voyage. Its eyes are first affected, after- 
wards follows a complete blindness, then a swelling of the whole 
head and throat, and shortly afterwards it dies. The natives call 
the bird Itthwau^ Its manner of living agrees entirely with that 
of the peacock. 

The alUgatoi' is very plentiful in all the rivers of the country. 
It is most met with at the mouths and the lower parts, and even In 
the middle, of the rivers which flow into the sea on the north. 
The rivers are rich in fish, principally in gitramu Near Men- 
gala I have seen fish which had been caught in the Tulatig 
Bawang, much larger than any where on Java. Since 1834 a 
great quantity of tj'ussi is prepared and exported, the fish wdiich 
aie required for the preparation of this article, having been found 
in great abundance in the neighbourhood of some islands in the 
Straits of Sunda. 

The list of articles of export before given exhibits rhinoceros 
iiorns, wax, trepang and birds’ nests (from the Islands of the 
South) but tliey are of little consequence compared with the 
vegetable articles of export, and only some of them from their great 
value deserve any remarks. 

VII. 

Having endeavoured to furnish a brief account of the natural con- 
dition, the geological structure, and the mineralogical relations of the 
country with those of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, we shall 
now add the little that we could ascertain and observe respecting the 
climatic relations. The population everywhere inhabits the shores 
and plains^ and consequently the lowest parts of tlie country,*where 
the heat is very great, — greater than on most parts of Java, to the 
coolness of which the land and sea bieezes conduce much. The 
immeasurable forests which everywhere cover the country increase 
the humidity, retain it longer in the ground, and prevent a free 
rirculaiion of the air which would have a cooling and at the same 
tinie a drying influence. At Tarabangi and other places, a thick 
mist daily covered the country, so .that the rays of the sun could 
not break through till between 9 and 11 o’clock in the forenoon. 
To these circiimstaces, and not, as is often maintained, to the 
marshy soil^ I ascribe the insalubrity of the Lampong districts. 
Strangers are soon attacked by severe fevers^ and not Eiirof>can 
only, but Javancs Bugis and others. The exhalations of the 
abundant vegetable matter which remains rotting and as it were 
enclosed In the dense forests lying in the neighbourhood, may also 
be considered us noxious. All, even the largest and most populous 
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villages in tire Lampongs, are surroiinded by woods and wittier* 
nesses^ at a distance of less than a quarter of an Iioiir. 

The mean daily temperature between 6 o’clock in llic moriiin*^ 
and 10 o’clock in the evening is 26.3^. In this computation the 
two highest points of temperature are omittecly wdiile tlie two Iow« 
est are also not taken into account^ because they occur bcUveen 10 
o’clock at night and 6 o’clock in the morning. The lowest tem- 
perature was at 6 o’clock in the morning 24.9^ and the higliest at 
3 o’clock in the afternoon was 30.7<>. At Tarabangi the mean 
temperature of observations for three days wrs 25.8®^ the lowest 
00 , o’clock in the evening) 19.7 and the highest 31.7^ (3 o’clock 
in the afternoon.) 

Mengala appears to have the same temperature as Tarabangi^ 
which might be also surmised from the height of both places above 
the sea previously noticed. 

The mean height of the barometer showed at Telok Betong 
during 9 observations 29^92” Eng. or 761.206 that of 
Tambangi during 18 observations^ amounted to 29.779” Eng. 
or 756;37 with the temperature already mentioned. 

During the seventeen days (from 16th September to 2ik1 
October 1845), we remained in the LampongSy w^e had fifteen days 
rain, four times at nighty four^ times in the forenooBy and eleven 
times in the afternoon. The winds were blowing constantly from 
the S. E. or S. S. E. and in the nightSy on the wholcy with but 
few exceptions yfrom the N. E. 

Tiir. 

The inhabitants of the Lampongs are aborigines in the true sense 
of the workly because there are very few stongers there. There 
are Europeans at Tarabangi j 2 or 3 Chinese at Telok Betong j 
Biigis and Javanese on the coast and at the places where most 
trade is carried on. Of the foreigners the Bugisare most numerousy 
and they piincipaily reside at Telok Betong, Mengala and Siring 
Kebo. The true aborigines of the Lampongs differ little from the 
Sundanese on Java, and clearly belong to the same race. They are 
not larger and are less miucular than the latter. In particular we do 
not find amongst any of them the round broad faces, short legs, and 
the coarse large feet, which are so frequently met with amongst the 
Sundanese. The difference is most marked in the female sex, 
who are favorably distinpuished in the Lampongs by finely formed 
feet and hands, by a fairer colour of the skin and a softer and 
sliphtly pensive expression of the eyes. That the colour of the 
skm is less dai‘k brown, may be ascribed to the circumstance that 
the female sex pass the greater part of their lives in well closed 
houses. The dress of the men is exactly tlie same as in the west 
of Java. Except the hcadkerchicf^ however, scarcely any other 
head covering is seen. The tudimg in particiilai', which is cveiy- 
where worn by the Sundanese, is hardly ever seen. The dress of 
the women is more national, consisting of one garment, the sarong. 
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li\?re called (apis..^ This is narrow, just like a sack, and is not 
buttoned or tied tight, but is pressed by the right arm against the 
l>ody. The fair ones have so much expertness in the use of it, 
that they are never brought into perplexity by the feeling of shame, 
and oven in the rice beating, in whieh the right arm is principally 
employed, they contrive to keep the sarong fast wiiln the right 
arm. The Lampoiig sarongs are always red and black or dark 
yellow and black coloured, and these colours are arranged in 
alternate broad cross stripes, an arrangement of colours which I 
have observed nowhere else in the Archipelago. The colours are 
derived principally from chmkudu (Morinda) setekang (Caesalpinia) 
the husk of the man gus teen, and from the fruit of certain Orewia* 
Generally a woman possesses only one tapis^ which sometimes 
must last her for life. In rich families there are also found 
splendid tajm which are only worn on festive occasions. They 
are distinguished from the others by coloured glass beads being 
sewed into the woof, or in being ornamented with cross stripes with 
white borders which are sometimes really tasteful and look well. 

The Lampong fair ones delight much in finery, which however 
they only wear so long as they remain unmarried. As wives they 
do not make any farther use of their ornaments. We find:'— 

1st. Bands for the forehead, which consist either of resin-beads 
strung together and covered with silver or gold and are 
called jelemini^ or are made of a thin stripe of bambu to 
one end of which thin gold leaves are sewed while the other 
remains loose. This kind is called hemhang pandan* A 
cincture of gold leaf in the form of a hoop is called kandu 
heda* 

2nd. Bracelets. — ^These, which consist of the before mentioned 
beads, are called inko : those of gold or silver leaves, gale 
pepe^ those of resin-rings covered with gold, gelang. 

3rd. NeeMaccs, of gold leaf or silver leaf, gold and silver 
thread, tali gala. 

4th. Bangles, or ankle rings of gold or silver, gale chain.. 

5th. Mar^needles, with gold or silver crowns, chundoh. 

6th. This is not yet the wdiole. A girl who would be fully 
adorned, must afiix silver nails to her fingers. There are 
very short ones called singai; and very long^ ones, which 
look like claws, called tanggai, which are principally used in 
dancing. 

All the houses in the Lampongs stand on high poste. They are 
built so beautifully, so strongly and so fitly, especially in the interioir 
of the country, that we cannot sufficiently admire the patience, activity 
and art of the inhabitants, particularly when we consider what small 
Biechanical means the builders have at their service and how few and 
rude are the instruments which they employ. The houses consist 
altogether of wood, with the exception of the floor, but including the 
mof, wdiich is made of good shingles (slraps). The wdiole surpas- 
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ses as a work of art all tliat tho Javanese and Madurese can sliew 
in tliis respect* I sliall not here attempt to describe a Lamponi^ 
house in all its details^ nor mention ail ilie extremely nnmcroiis 
native iiames for theiHj because the reader would not be able to 
foriii a proper idea of them. 

The house is called iVb-d. It is everywhere built, and divided ia 
the same manner^ and varies only in its size and materials. The 
empty space below the house is called hadaug No-b and serves as a 
place for goats and fowls and sometimes even for buffaloes. 
The wooden pillam on which the house rests arc called fapagan. 
The first row is generally mn^Heofhagii^nmgastliemsiofhaijn. me- 
dang* They arc sometimes so thick, particularly those in the front 
row, that a man cannot span them. A miserable stair of banibii 
leads to the proper dwelling. When we enter the principal door i,yc 
see the house divided into three spaces j the hindermost, on the 
right, consists of different apartments, hehi^ whieli serve as sleeping 
rooms. The central space is the real sitting place, and on tlie left 
is the kitchen (paro) with the hearth {tmihau]* Above, there are 
one or more garrets, according as the family is more or less 
numerous. Such upper, or rather sleeping rooms, are called hangar 
or hmigmi. The door is called rhanga* Next the kitchen is always 
a second smaller door {rhanga hint) which conducts towards a 
kind of side gallery where tlie women ordinarily sit, weave &c. 
A small opening serves as a window. The shutter that closes it is 
called tinkap, a second and smaller one near the kitchen door is 
called thilmp hmi. It serves principally for the women, as a 
means of satisfying their curiosity. The floor is generally of 
bumbu and is covered with coarse mats. On the beds tliere is 
generally only one cushion. In place of a mattrc'ss tlioy eniffloy 
several coarse mats which are placed one above tlio other. Most 
of the wood %vork of the upper part is of hagu mengaraiium and 
also smip. On the outside the beams are carved, wiiicli if they 
do not exhibit mucli taste shew great patience. These carvings are 
frequently coloured white and black. 

With respect to the food, I have observed little difference 
between it and that of the poorer classes on Java, particularly in 
Middle-Bantam. 

On the other hand, the manner in which the men carry burdens 
is very difierent. In the Lam pongs everything is carried on the 
back where it is at all possible to do so. Long baskets, which are 
narrow at the lower part, are used in carrying smaller articles on 
the back, while larger packages are also boiiiid in such a way as 
to admit of tlieir being transported in the same mode. 

The w^eapons consist of the kris and lance, Tim blades in form 
and composition resemble those of Java. The handle of the kris, 
howmver, is generally somewhat larger and runs into a bird’s head 
with a considerably long beak. Many blades arc brought from 
Paleiubang and the remainder from Java. 
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Tlie cfliieatioB of the children, as elsewhere in the Arcldpelago, is 
very simple. Their foolish love for their children is however 
reniarkahle, which either exacts no labour from them, or considers 
all that the child makes as its own. Thus the girls weave only for 
themselves, not for their parents. The mats which they make, 
serve only for their own use, and of these they sometimes accu- 
mulate a considerable quantity, which proves sufficient, when they 
arc married to last all their lives. The natural consequence of 
such an education docs not remain hidden. It is the shameful 
ingratitude of - the children to their parents, %vhich often leads to 
the most repulsive disregard, when the parents live to a very old 
age, alone, sickly and miserable. 

There is no lack in the Lam pongs of festivities of various kinds ; 
as on births, marriages, deaths, and also on political occasions, of 
i,vhich I shall afterwards speak. It takes a long and tedious delay 
in the Lampongs before a marriage is brought about. If a young 
man Is in love with a girl, he makes his proposals in writing and 
sends love letters to her, written on lonthar leaves. From the time 
that he becomes a declared suitor, he no longer repairs to the 
village where his bride lives, but does everything by writing and 
leaves bis relations and friends to act for him. They require not only 
to obtain the consent of the bride’s parents, but also in the first 
place to arrange witli them the amount of the dowry Qifjur.) The 
differs iii value, depending on the station and wealth of the 
imrents of the bride. It seldom consists in money, but usually in 
dresses, furniture, pepper, buffaloes and such things, and may be 
from 50 to 500 reals* and more. But all the articles are valued 
much above their real worth, so that it frequently happens that the 
amount of the dowry has in part a merely a nominal value. 

Notwithstanding this, it often happens that a long time elapses 
before the suitor has collected tlic whole sum, and even that many 
never attain the whole and consequently die unmarried. This is 
the reason why such a large number of unmarried persons are 
found. Perhaps In this also consists one of the causes of the small 
population of tlic country. The marriage festivities often last not 
merely days and weeks, but even three months, as has happened 
at Tarabangi. A rich man may marry six wives, one after the 
other. Divorces arc obtained with difficulty, although sometimes 
the husband leaves his wife for a long time and resides in a differ- 
ent village with another woman. If the husband dies, his wife 
falls to the eldest brother of the deceased. The people delight in 
singing and dances and have many written There are 

no professional female singei;^ and dancei^, but the assembled 
young people who are fond of dancing, dance and sing in the 
evening houm or at feasts* Some of the divisions of the day have 
their names from the beginning and end of the time during which 

A real la two or 77 cents of a dollar. 
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shiging is onlinarily kept iip^ as wo skall see wlicii we come to 
speak of ike language. 

The population of the Lampongs, according to tlie last census^ 
ainoimts in the tlislriet: — > 


I. 

. Samangka 

Men. 

Boys. 

Women. 

Girls. 

Total. 


«. The W. sliore 
anc! islands — 

356 

565 

402 

455 

1,778 


h. The E. uL... 

l,-5-17 

2,431 

1,60.1 

2,245 

7,884 


c. Interior on the 
N. W 

434 

740 

444 

720 

2,344 

If. 

Teloiv Bmtong 
cz. W. shore and 
islands 

700 

1,026 

772 

!}74 

3,481 


h, E. id. 

1,757 

2,477 

1,004 

2,430 

8,010 


e. 3'elok Bcfong 
and the Great 
Road ...... 

957 

1,320 

1,100 

1,201 

4,.50.‘J 

III. 

Sekampong. . 

1,57G 

2,723 

1,010 

2,031 

8,810 

IV. 

Maringri 

Cl. On the river 
Maringci . . , 

218 

340 

230 

351 

1,130 


h. On the river 
FennaL. . . . 

108 

204 

101 

158 

00? 


¥, Seputi 

t(. On the Paga- 
doriang and 


Siikadaiia . . 

543 

021 

00-1 

53H 

2,066 

b, OniheScpnli 

i,470 

1,532 

1,805 

1/240 

(>,056 

e. On the Fitii- 
gahnhang & 
Gulfof Batin. 

1,115 

1,;163 

i,a)4 

1,074, 

5,0116 


VI. Tulong Ba- 

WANG 

Cl. Onlhc Rarem 
Abnng and 

Sonkay.... 2,290 4,181 3,626 3,1 8B 13,203 

h On the Ta- 
iong Bawang 
or Kanang k 


. Besay 2,842 . 4,M4 4,350 40M) 16, 1 65 

Or according to the Districts only 
Samangka. 2,337 3,736 2,507 3,420 12,000 

Telok Betong. . 3,423 4,820 3,824 4,616 16,690 

Sekampong.... 1,576 2,723 ' 1,010 2,031 8,840 

Maringic . » • * ♦ • .326 544 421 500 l,8W 

Sepiiti.. ...... 3,137 3,7.^ 4,373 2,852 14,118 

Tulong Bawang 5,132 9,145 7,976 7,107 20,450 

Total 15,^1 24,733 21,011 21/220 82,005 
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From this list it appeal’s : — 

ist. That the absolute, as well as the relatite population, of the 
Lampongs is extremely small 5 for on one geographical mile** 
there are only 155 souls, while on Java, in the most populous 
residency (Bagelen), the number is more than 11,CX)0 souls, 
and in the least populous (Krawang), the number is 1,200 
souls to the square mile (geo.) 

2iid. That the male population amounts to 40,664 and the 
female to 42,230, and the proportion of the first to the second 
is as 20 to 21, the same as in Europe, which is a fresh proof 
that polygamy has little or no influence on the proportion. 

3rd. That the number of married people to that of the un- 
married, is as 36,992 to 45,562 or as 4 to 5, We must not, 
however, overlook the circumstance, that although all tlie 
married people appear under the columns and 

women,” ail the unmarried cannot be classed as boys and 
girls; and the proportion between married and unmarried 
would be more unfavorable to the first than the last, if in the 
table tlie married and unmarried w’ere separated. 

4 th. The number of boys stands to that of men as 5 to 8 , and 
the number of girls to that of women, as 105 to 106. This 
unequal proportion is a consequence of polygamy which, here 
at least, balances the prejudicial consequences of irrational 
customs and ruinous institution^. 

There is, at the same time, a great difference in these proportions 
between the different districts themselves. 

The maritime districts have relatively fewer unmarried men 
and more unmarried females — on the other hand, the river districts 
more in the interior, have in proportion, more unmarried men and 
fewer unmarried females. In the districts Sepiiti and Tulong 
Bawang there are found more married than unmarried females, 
from which it follows that polygamy is more in vogue here. We 
have already mentioned the Ju^ur as one of the causes of all these 
proportions, and of the small population. There is a mode of 
evading the Jz^ur which is sometimes resorted to when the young 
man and woman are both in love, and agree upon it. The youth 
cai’ries away the girl to another village and lives with her there 
three or four months, or until the parents of the bride are satisfied 
witb a smaller or with no ,fuju7\ It is said that in the district 
Mai’ingei customs of courtship and maimge prevail which difier 
from those of the other districts. 

From the above tables of population we can also see the present 
administrative divisions of the country It is entirely based on 
the natural divisions into river and sea districts. The head of the 
government is a civil and militai'y commander” with an assist- 
ant and a native writer. lie has also the command of the small 

^ A Dutch linear gcograplikal mile is above 3 Euglisb miles. 
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garrison al Tarabangi, the only one in the country to wMcIi a 
military surgeon is altaclied* Twenty-life police ser?aiils or peonsj^ 
distributed through the principal districts^ are the inslrumeats of 
police and sufficient to preserve the pe.aee. A regent (at present a 
Bugis) is the highest native functionary. He has only the manage- 
menty however^ of the districts of Samangka and Telok Betoiig 
where he resides. In the other large districts there is a man wW 
perlbrms as it tvere the duties of a deman^,* The orders of the 
governinent are given in the last instance to the head of a kam- 
pong^ who suspends it on the court house and sees that it is 
executed. These kampon^ heads are sometimes no less than 
pangerafigs. They not only exalt themseves readily with this 
liile, but join to it high sounding names^ for prince is not sufficient 
for them. Thus we have a pmgerang Pah (tefrarch) 5 
gerang Segala ratUf and the most brave and deserving pangerang 
of Tarabangi has obtained the name of Sempoma jaya. The 
numerous and high sounding titles may partly be the remains 
of the old republican relations, partly remnants of the time when 
the Sultan of Bantam paid the chiefs for much pepper with high 
titles. 

Respecting the earlier history of tlie Lampon^ little or nothing 
Is naturally known. The original political condition appears to 
have been pure republicanism with which aristocratic elements 
were gradually mixed, and which have remained amalgamated to 
the present day. A proper state however w^as never formed, but 
each kampong acted for xtsell> ^vas independent, was at enmity 
with othei's around it, pillaged and burned them, as would still 
happen if the vigilance of the commander did not prevent it. 

To the present time certain families in each village form a kind 
of noble guild, into which olhera also are received on their paying 
entrance money. The reception into the guild is accompanied 
with great festivities. The new member Is drawn round the 
village in a kind of triumphant chariot (na*g papadon) or is 
carried in a sedan chair and passes under a triumphal arch 
placed in the vicinity of the village hall, which is only opened 
on festive occasions. At the dinner in the village hall the entrant 
sits on the chair of honour in which he has been carried round. 
Nobility secures certain privileges, which however cannot be very 
great. For instance, it gives the right to take. a part in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the community, the chance of being elected 
chief, and such like. Each ^village has its council or public hall 
( sessah ) which consists of a single spacious room, which how’ever 
has different divisions, in which the different classes of the popu- 
lation sit separately. The walls and flooring are made of bambiis 
interlaced. This house serves also as a place of accommodation for 

♦ Tfie demang In Java is the native superiotendc^nt of the police in eaclulis- 
trict and subordinate to the Regent Wberetlicie is more ttai one deiuang in 
a district, the Inghest is called demang Pattrl. 
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travellers wlio pass ibrougli, who liowever cannot place llieir feet 
wiiliiii It witlioiit asking the assent of one of the commtmity who 
then eiitei’S fjefore hhn. The orders of the govcniment and of the 
(‘oiiiiiiaiidcr are pasted on a board which is suspended from a pole 
in order that everybody may read them. We see how much these 
customs differ from those on Java, where from the lowest to the 
highest everything depends on single persons. 

The kam pongs or single districts in the Lam pongs appear to have 
been independent from an early period, so that the idea of national 
junction or unity has never occurred. For this reason the Lam- 
pong districts liave been nearly at all times under foreign subjuga- 
lion, first under the Sultans of Bantam, and at a later period under 
the Duteli companj". Even now, it sometimes happens that foreigners, 
for instance fanatic Bugis, easily gain a party and bring the country 
into a state of insaiToction. IMic chief who for 

a long time resided on tlic bay of Semangka, is now, through the 
arduous exertions of the present commander, driven to the Tan- 
gam us mountains, where he lurks in the wilderness as a fugitive 
attended only by a few followers. 

The whole population of the Lampongs is Mahomedan, but it 
is believed that ilie spirit of Islamism lias less penetrated their 
hearts than in Java. Certainly as many or more idolatrous ideas, 
derived from the earlier heathenish time, have been retained by the 
jjeople tlian on the neighbouring island. The saga of the primi- 
tive inhabitants of the country, who descended from Adam and Eve, 
and they again from an egg, is of foreign origin: only this appeal’s 
to he national, that the egg and that wdiich came out of it, were 
placed at a great lake which lies in the interior, in the high country 
w here the Lampongs, Bencoolen and Palembang meet. 

The language, finally, is not original, nor a proper dialect of 
one of the neighhouring hiugmig’<‘s, but is a mixture of nearly all 
tlic languages wlilcb are spol^eu round about. Most of the words 
are related to the Malay, while at the same time many have an 
agreement with the Sundanese, Javanese, Bugis and Rejaiig. 
Consequently, when all tlie foreign ingredients are abstracted, 
there remains a very small number of original or native words, 
so snndl even that they w'ould form a mere fragment of a language 
or a dialect ^ 

'With respect to the syntax, the language appears to agree 
entirely with the Malay* I have principally noted the following 
ext'eptions of a phonetic character : 

The language is very rich in dipl hongs, and we find foiv example 
e/, a/, o/, oel (lu) principally at the end, of w'ords as in place of 
(tpiy—^apoL The language has besides tluj pure €i and o, the 
mixed o w’hicli is between the two, and occurs so frequently in 
Javanese. The language has tavo dillereut soinuls of r, the pure 

and another guttural one, which may he expressed by r/^, and 
w hich \v(j can readily distinguish when spoken, but cannot explain. 
We further lind a very strong tendency to tlirow away or to 
transmute the consonanty. Thus from ihe Bugis tampa the Lam- 
pujigs form htppa (to go) from Udo}\ tdoci (tcliil) 
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The accentuation is of great importance in the Lampong dialect 
for, words which have a totally different sigiiiication are only 
distin,gEished from each other by the length or shortness of the 
sylkbies and sometimes by the accent alone. It is this circiiin- 
stance which renders it so difEcult to write the langiiage in the 
letters of the European alphabet. ^The many amalgamations of 
the accents cannot be expressed by it. 

The writing which is used in the Lampongs agrees much with 
that of the Sejangs, without however being altogether tlie same. 
In Maredenk history of Sumatra the alphabet is furnished with 
variations which have not come to my knowledge in the Lam- 
pongs, and besides, the alphabet of Marsden is not sufficiently 
complete to convey a just knowledge of it. 

I am acquainted with very few alphabets, which are so simple 
as that of the Lampongs and at the same time so fitted lo express 
all possible sounds in a systematic manner. 

I have not heard or seen of any proper literature in tlic Lam- 
pongs, although every person writes and reads the language of 
the country. The people sing many pantons, which have 
possibly been written down here and there. There is no trace of 
written romances or tales of pure historical character. The people 
write their love and other letters on lonthar leaves. According to 
J aeqiiet there must be amongst the papers of Raffles “ a booK in 
the Lampong language and characters” 4^- May this not be the 
collected ortlei’s and regulations, such as those which are hung up 
in the Village Hal! ? Or is it a translation of the Koran, possibly 
made by some priest ? 


The ordinary measure of Lampong is the kuia. 

One kula of rice has . .............. . 4 kattis. 

,, „ Coffee. . 4 ,, 

„ ,, Pepper (in many places ,, 

(and in others) 4 ,, 

For the rest the gmtan// and yukoi are also known as measure 
and weight. 

Divisions and names, of the different times of tiic day in llic 
Lampongs. 

1. Hamni pagi or rahani pagi 6 o’clock in the morning.. . 

2. Harani mawas, about...... 6| 7 

3. Anka kenning. ......................... 7| 8 „ 

4. Pachar hari. .................... ...... : 8| 

5. Tengga chakka* 9 ,, 

6. ' Tegi.,., 12, ; „ 

7. ' , Linpir tegi 1 afternoon 

: 8* Tinga timm. ............................. . :S 

■ ,9. Panuluan. .......... ; 3| , , ,, 

"'10* ' Pangidang — idangan or Pangidangan (at 

Tulang Bawang)* ............ • . . ... .... * 4 ,, 
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11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 


15. 

16. 


17. 

18. 


19. 

20 . 


Harani maiiBem. 6 

Beneriibuan dammar, that is, the time for 
lighting the resin torches (dammar.) . ® ® ® @ . 6| 

Pangan juan, that is, the young men and 

girls (muii) begin to sing pantuns 7| 

Pangan juan battin, that is, the orang tua 
begin to sing, and the young men (nmhami) 

and girls discontinue 8 

Lebbar pangan juwan (singing and dancing 
are discontinued and the boys and girls go to 

rest) «... 9 

Teega wingi (the time that it is well to be 

sleeping.) 12 

Hapi sannak. 1| 

Hapl semun tua (that is, during these two 
hours neither old nor young are longer found 

awake) 2 

K wassan ballak 4 

Kwassan luni.. 5 


n 


n 




at night 


n 

n 

n 


n 

n 

n 


1 

say. 

26 

anam likor. 

2 

v5 

27 

pitu likor. 

3 

tiga. 

28 

Yblu likor. 

4 

pah. 

29 

sivb likor. 

5 

lima. 

30 

tiga napulo. 

6 

anam. 

31 

tiga napulo say. 

7 

pitu. 

32 

tiga napulo vd &c. 

8 

Yolu. 

40 

pah napulo. 

9 

sivd. 

41 

pall napulo say. 

10 

pulo. 

60 

sav4. 

11 

sabias. 

61 

save say. 

12 

li-vb-blas. 

60 

savidakb. 

13 

tiga-blas. 

61 

savidakh say. 

14 

pah-blas. 

70 

pitu napulo. 

15 

iima-bias. 

71 

pitu napulo say 

16 

anam-blas. 

80 

vblu napulo. 

17 

pitu-blas. 

81 

vdlu napulo say. 

18 

Yblu-blas. 

90 

sivb napulo. 

19 

sivb-blas. 

91 

siv5 napulo say. 

20 

Yd-napulo. 

100 

saratus. 

21 

sa-iikor. 

101 

saratus say. 

22 

Yd-likor. 

200 

Yo ratiis. 

23 

tiga likor. 

1,000 

saribu. 

24 

25 

pah likor. 
sa lawe. 

10,000 

sa-lassa. 
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BKPOOT OH TOE CONBITTOH AHT> PROSPECTS OF THE ABORI* 

OINKS OF AUSTRALIA. 

Bj W. Westoarth, Rsqre."* 

I. Present Ahoririimd Pa^nihtmL 

The information niider tliis head is deri?ed principally from Ihe 
appendix to the Committee’s Report, the particulars of which are 
exliibiled, for the sake of greater distinctness, in a tabular form. 
These returns, though incomplete as regards the whole Colony of 
New South Wales ere yet valuable in several respects, as affording 
some estimate of the ratio of population to extent of country, the 
proportions of the sexes, and of the children and adults of the 
Aboriginal tribes^ 

According to Mr Parker’s estimate, by a census, taken partly in 
I84S, and partly in 1844, the total number of the Aborigines 
throughout the District w’est of the River Goulbiirn is This 

District runs westward to the South Austi’alian frontier, and north 
from .Mount Macedon and Mount William to the Murray. The 
tiihes on the banks of the Murray, still very numerous, are not, 
included. Mr Watton, in the district or country around Mount 
Rouse, comprising about 20,000 square miles, estimates the num- 
numbera of the Aborigines at 2,000. 

From the annexed table, it ’would appear that the proportion of 
males to females, of all ages, is about l*5Ckl, or rather more tlian 
3 to 2, The disproportion of the sexes is greater among llio 
children than tiie adults: the pi’oportion of male to female adults 
may be estimated at 1*55:1, and that of male to female cliilden at 
1*8:1. The proportion of adults to children is 2j: to L That 
proportion of the teiTitory of New Soutli Wales tlmt may in a 
general sense be termed occupied,” extends over «aii area of 
about 320,000 square miles, and may be estimated to contain 
above 15,000 Aborigines. ‘Allowing 80,000 square miles of this 
area to Fort Phillip, and assuming Mr. Robinsoifs estimale of 
6,0IW Aborigines, there will be 1 Aljoriginal inhabitant to each 
16 square miles for that District, and 1 to 24 for the remaiiider 
of the Colony ; the average for all New South Wales being one 
Aboriginal inhabitant to 21 J square miles. 

♦ The following Report on the Condition of the Ansfralinn Aborigines was 
designed to form the usual section under the title Aborigines/’ in the Report on 
tile Port Phillip District ibr 81st July of tiie present year, wiiich is now being got 
ready, but from the variety of us(iful information which has lately appeared {■ou~ 
nected with these Aboriginai tribes, the 'work has extended to so iinexpeeteil a 
iengtli, that it lias been printed in a separate pamphlet {Melbourne IS4(5). The 
writer has confined his attention, in the following pages/ilmost exclusively to the 
information regarding the Aborigines that has been published within tlie last 
two years, which is, in general, of a more practical character, and more applicable 
to the Intention of the present work,, than the observations of preceding writers. 
Tbe object here proposed being to exhibit the condition and prospects of the 
Aborigines with reference to their civilization, or to any degree of benefit that it 
may be possible to confer upon them, tlie various and emllcss (if 

they may be so dignified) of the different tribes are very slightly aiUided to, and 
ail theoretical inquiries as to tlie primeval origin of the race axe entirely over- 
looked. 




District j kc. 


Darling Downs* 
MoretoE Bey. 


Rolleston 

Wickham 

Simpson 

Massle 

Gray 

Bench 


600 

40(K) There 


There are 800 on Sladbroke Istod. 
About two females to three males. 


Macleay River Massie lu 4Ui j 

Port Macquarie Gray 210 80 ^0 •* *• [ „ j ^ 

Raymond Terrace Bench 5? ^ I? ’* " 3 m From Clarence Town to IXnderbank. 

Dungog. . Bitto 46 14 60 - 3 and 80 ; very tew children. 

NewLtle. ■- : : : ; : ; "fi if f. ^ 'i I SSoltreetriLes. 

Wollombi and Macdonald River . Dunlop 44 21 Co 5 B 8 7^ 

Brisbane Water. Bench ^ ® d M v 1 

Windsor Ditto 40 9 49 •• •• lb j” Sexes stated to be equal m number. 

CmpMlton EitS 67 SatafabalcMtes, Tiz.,2adnltsand9ehil 

l^^iSta.- Euto i ?! i .. .. s 40 “rimatnb. 

r . • • .. •• 1 and Se have joined some neighbouring tribes. 

25 ilotSt^ng twenty to tWrty, of all ages and sexes. 

Goulburn ,.«••••»• Ditto •... .* » *• •• ** «« . 

Qeanbeyan Murray .... S one-third males, two-tblrds females and children. 

Mudgee w ii 55(1 Five hundred to six hundred. 

Itonmlidgee. Bingham ioOO 400 1400 400 266 6M 20M are under twelve yms. ff™«h’Idren 

Maneroo - Lambie 311 195 506 -. 177 ^ males, the rest females with but few children. 

Grant, County Port Phillip. . • Addis .... .. -• •• •• •• j 

Murray District . . . . - • • Smythe 75 60 35 ^ S I 

Western Portt Powlett 3M 2:,:0 600 2M 150 400 ^ I 

Gibbs Land*. Tyera I .... .. .. •• •• irm S Estimated to be SOOO at Irait. \ 

Port Phillip District Robinson 17.^ 1400 3W • • • • 1°^ Thirty-six tribes. I 

River Lodion^ Parker, f^ ^09 ^ 002 Niw tribes. j 

Upper Goulbnm and Campaspe. - Ditto 107 108 215 -• j •• 87 I 

Lower Goulbum and Campaspe. . Ditto . - - • . • • - • • | • • * * 2^ , 

Tribes to Westward tSc hi or tliward. Ditto .... .. .* •• I •• •• Mois»a ninety-ninev f emales _ — — — - 

Farm and Wcsteni Port jf. . . .1 Thomas » _ — 1 ^ ^ — where there are 15 men, 12 women, 7 boys 

Mr Smythe takes the proportions of sexes and ^es from those of the Aborigines at the crossii^ ^ace of the Goulburn, w e 
and 6 girls, making a total of 40. The above total of 300 is by mistake made 210 m Mr Smythe s W#*irrabee River, Port PMliip Bay, and sea coast to Ander 

t Chrises all the River Gouiburn, the Murray to Swan Hill, south of Mount Cole, the course to the Weirraoee itiver, 
son^s Inlet . * nf the country that are almost Inaccesrible to the settlers. 

t No accurate estimate of the number of the Aborigines can be formed, as th^ have J® -gjaited me stations, , ntider 

4 A large proportion have been personally visited by the Chief Protector, and from from fortuitous circumstances has been comprehendeu un 

1 Thi8rsWe8WPort|3roj?er,a8ltmaybedistinguishedfi‘omthelai^eCommis8ionerisDistnct, whichfromiorraiwM»v . , 

that name. 


63 From Clarence Town to U 
75 B^ween 70 and 80 ; very tew children. 

88 In May, 1843. 

73 Consists of three tribes. 

47 

150 Sexes stated to be equal in number. 

67 Mudtag^rhaU-castes, viz., 2 adults and 9 children. 

’’{ There’imahf^n'y 12 or 15 of the Bungonia tribe, 

•• and these havejoinedsoiM neighboring tribes. 

25 Not exceeding twenty to thirty, of all ages and sexes. 

% One-thirdmales, two-tblrds females and cluidren. 

550 Five hundred to six hundred. 

1 l^oSTmXTtte^ItfeSwithbutfewcMl^^^ 

200*1 


5000 Estimated to be 6000 at (fast. 1 

670 Tbirty-six tribes. 

302 Nine tribes. 

200 I 

1^ Males ninetv-nine, fem a les 8ixty~»^ — — _ 

Goulburn, wto there are 16 men, 12 women, 7 boys 





BEPORT OW THE CONDITION AND PROSPECTS &C. 705 

ConsidemWe miiBbere of the Aborigines %vere met wifli by Dr. 
Leiebardt and bis party on tlieir route to Port Essingion^ more 
particularly tlirougliout Northern Ausiralia. The banks of the 
ri¥ers of the locality appeared comparatively well inhabited, and 
the travellers encountered native fisheries, numerous wells of fresh 
water, and the remains of vegetable food prepared for preserva- 
tion* Captain Sturt gires an interesting account of numerous 
tribes of the Aborigines which he met with towards the central 
regions of Australia, thickly planted along the grassy banks of 
a large creek, the bed of which was about the size of that of 
the Dragging. 

Judging from the comparatively numerous Aboriginal population 
ill the earlier years of the Colony, the present average ratio of 
Aboriginal inhabitants to extent of territory for the entire 
Australian continent might be anticipated greatly to exceed the 
very slender estimate above given for New South Wales. But 
the explorations of Captain Sturt, Mr. Eyre, and other travellers, 
have made known the existence of such extensive tracts of sterile 
country throughout central and Northwest Australia that it may 
be doubted if that estimate can be much exceeded. 

II, Their Decr^easey and the Causes to which this circumstance is 
attrihutahh ; their Present Condition^ and Means of suhsistence. 

The diminution of his rmmher, and the final extinction of savage 
man, as he makes room for the 'Civilised occupant of his territory, is 
a feature of which Australia furnishes neither the first, nor the only 
example, Tiie uniform result of all inquiry on the subject of the 
numbers of the Australian Aborigines exhibits a decreaso hi the 
population of those districts which have been overspread by 
colonial enterprise. The ratio of decrease is variously given for 
tliflerent parts of the country. The causes of this gradual 
extinction appear to be tolerably ascertained ; tlicir own mutual 
wars 5 their hostile encounters with the whites 5 tlie diseases 
ami vices of European society, unusually destructive in tlieir 
eftects, fi’om irregularity in the mode of life, and the want of 
proper medical treatment ; the common practice of infanticide ; 
and, inore remotely, perhaps, by the gradual disappearance 
of various animals used as food, and of other sources of their 
support. The causes of decrease alluded to by Count Strze- 
lecki are of a striking and important nature. The Australian 
Aborigines do not appear, in general, to want for good humour 
and contentment; but to one who is accustomed to the comforts 
of eivillsed life, their condition, in other respects, appears to have 
reached the lowest extreme of misery. 

The Aboriginal Makroot states, that in his recollection, in 
Governor Macquarie^s time, there were about four hundred 
individuals of bis tribe occupying the Southern coast of Port 
J ackson. There arc now but tour remaining, namely, three 
women and himself. 

At the Lake Macquarie Mission, the Eev. Mr. Threlkeld 
laboured to acquire the local language, in order to translate the 
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Scriptures^ arid learn lire Aborigines of that localitj to, read ; bat 
in the midst of these efforts, the Aborigines themselTes, the objects 
of his exertions, wore rapidly disappearing, and eventaaliy scareely 
any remained to reap the fruits of his zeal.^ 

As.sistaTit Protector Parker estimates the decrease among the 
tribes of the Loddon and the Goulburn at five per cent only, for 
the last five years; the Chief Protector’s estimate for the entire 
Bistrict for the last six years is twenty per cent* By a census 
taken at the close of 1839, the Yarra and Western Port tribes 
numbered 207 individuals, who wdth five surviving children sub- 
sequently born, make a total of 212. The pi esent number (June 
1845) is less by 47, or nearly 23 percent within the five md a 
half years. 

3£utmi w«r, anJ hostilities with the whites , — In common with 
the rest of mankind, in all stages of civilization, the Yicissitudes of 
Aboriginal life are still further diversified by mutual warfare. Mr 
Bobinson estimates than an annual loss of one in twenty of the 
Aborigines is due to this cause, independently of their confilcts 
with the whites. Ten years ago, ob^rve the Goulburn Magis- 
tracy, the tribes In that neighbourhood were always at war; they 
are now, however, much diminished in number, and mingle 
together as one tiibe ; and it is necessary that two or three tribes 
should join together, for the performance of a corrobboree. 

Out of twenty-one tribes, numbering 421 Aborigines, located 
between the Campaspe river and the west side of the Pyrenees, 
there occurred twenty-five deaths within a period of two and a half 
years, ten of which resulted from collisions with Aborigines, one 
with Europeans, the remaining fourteen being due to natural 
causes. As there were ten surviving children bom during this 
period, the net decrease amounted to fifteen individuals, or about 
one and a half per cent per annum. Mr Parker intimates the 
satisfactory result that no Aboriginal native has been shot within 
the last three years and a half, though considerable numbers had 
been thus sacrificed before the establishment of the Protectorate. 
These outrage, on the part of the colonists, are still practised upon 
the tribes ofthe Murray, whose territories are situated beyond the 
infiuence of the Protectorate. The decrease among these blacks 
during the last five years, he estimates at 10 to 12 per cent ; ^and 
in the district west of the Pyrenees, where many have been killed 
.by, the colonists, at the higher proportion of 20 per ceat.t 

« Brief Notices oftlie Aborigines, &c. by James Dredge, Oeelong, 1845. 

t To tbe west and soutli west of Mount Konse. there occur extensiTe tracts of 
thesee carious formations termed by tihe settlers ‘‘stony rises/' and consistiiig of 
innumerable heaps of fragments of rocks, forming Ixiliocfe or ranges, in general not 
exceeding ^ to 50 feet in height, distributed in endless wiety, and traTcreifig 
every possible direction. Spre^ almost continuously over hundreds of square 
miles, these rugged and dangerous tracts, altogether impervious to horsemen, ser- 
ved as a retreat or hiding place for the numerous Aboriginal who occupied that 
part of the country on the first approach of the depasturing colonists. The sheep ^ 
and catileof the settlers were repeatedly attacked and carried off to these inacces- 
sible %vilds, wlmre the blacks were occasionally descried by tlmse in pursuit, 
luxuriating in all the waste of savage and uncontrolled appetite, with their mangled 
and half-roasted prey. The provocation of such annoying and revolting scenes, 
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The iHimher of Hacks who have been killed by the whiles 
throughoiit the Moreton Bay District cannot be ascertained ; but 
as about ifty whites have already perished at the hands of the 
Aborigines^ the destruction has probably been rery considerable* 
Mr Robinson apprehends that the settlers have not scrupled, on 
occasions^ to make use of poison in order to get rid of the Abori- 
ginesj and Mr Dredge -vehemently accuses the former of heart- 
less cruelties towards these unfortunate beings*’*^ 

Diseases^— In the foremost rank among the miseries that have 
resulted^ to the Aboriginal population from their intercourse- with 
the wdiites, must be placed the introduction of that great scourage 
of the vices of mankind — the venereal disease* Some doubts 
have, indeed, heen expressed in opposition to the general opinion 
that this disease w’-as originally introduced into Australia by the 
colonists. The Rev* Mr Schimdt in reply to a question on this 
subject from one of the Committee, intimated that he found this 
malady among the Bunja Bunya tribes, somls of whom had never 
been in communication with the whites. He could not, however, 
form any opinion w^hethei* or not these tribes had , this disease 
before or since ihe arrival of Europeans; nor could the Aborigines 
tbemselves give any information on the subject. But the agency 
of the colonists has been terribly effectual in disseminating this 

the privacy and solitude, the absence of all witnesses, were too much for the in- 
firmity of human nature. The blacks were in the turn followed and attacked, and 
repeatedly shot with very little ceremony. The writer bad occasion to visit this 
part of the eouritiy about two years ago (June, 1844.) The blacks were then still 
very troublesome in spearing cattle and driving: away sheep. There was a native 
township/’ as it was termed, on the banks of the Eumaralla Lake or swamp, where 
the stony rises in that part of the country commence. The Aborigines generally 
encamped there during a portion of the year, for the puimose of fishing, with occa- 
sional rambling over the neighbouring country. Mount Eeles, an adjoining volcanic 
hill, with a large and romantic crater, appears to have been a favorite resort, their 
repeated visits having worn a distinct track to the summit. At the period above 
alluded to, these Eumaralla blacks were stated to he about two hundred in number ; 
hut two years previously, when this locality was first taken up for pa&turage, the 
township’* was said to contain five hundred There could be no reasonable doubt 
hut that during these two years at least two hundred of these blacks had been shot, 
or otherwise deprived of life in various rencounters with the white settlers. The 
natural consequence of these aggressions was a state of incurable mutual distrust, 
tlie blacks though generally keeping out of the way, occasionally mustering in 
numbers, and attacking the shepherd in charge of the live stock, or even assailing 
tlie huts at the out-stations. One of the settlers in that locality, a man of a strong 
and muscular frame, had on one occasion heen attacked in his hut by a large party 
of blacks; and after making a desperate and destructive defence, had been Mt to 
all appearance dead, with nearly a dozen spears in his body. He recovered, how- 
ever, and re-appearing among his terrified and astonished foes, received from them 
the appellation of** the devil,** or as nearly to the eftect of that personage, as the 
Aboriginal language and Ideas would permit. It was better known to the neighbours 
than to the civil axdhorife, that on subsequent opportunities, ** the devil” had 
very amply revenged himself. The Aborigines are still troublesome in this locality 
by their attacks upon thelivestockofthesettlers, compelled partly by hunger, and 
pan ly by the temptation of so attractive a description of food ; but apprelieiision on 
anv other ground is now nearly at an end. 

^ Dredge, p. 28. But the story of the native whose bowels were nailed by one 
extremity to a tree, around wliich being driven by his tormtntors, he was compelled 
to entwine them, was not true, as the writer is happy to say for the credit of human 
nature. He was informed by a party residing near the locality of (he su|>pused 
offence that this talc wtis merely a joke played oif by some of the sprightly youths of 
the bud'kj to call forth the devout horror of the listener. 
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disease among these wandering outcasts of tlie soil In the ¥ano«s 
conniminicatlons to the committee, this destructive malady stands 
prosiifienllj forward among the more immediate causes to wliicli 
the decrease in the numbers of the Aborigines is attributable; and 
its attacks are rendered unusually virulent and distressing, from 
the exposed, and irregular manner of Aboriginal life, and the 
absence of proper medical assistance*^ ' Mr Thomas relates the 
shocking and frightful extent to which this complaint prevailed 
throughout the Port Phillip district on the arrival of the Pro- 
tectors. Old and young,” says he, ^%ven children at the breast, 
were affected with it, — I have known hapless infants brought 
into the world literally rotten with this disease.” 

Chiefly remarkable amongst the other diseases of the Abori- 
gines appeals the luecorrhcea, a very prevalent complaint, which 
mges with great severity. It is a curious circumstance, attested 
by various experience, that the introduclion of this affection among 
uncivilised races appeare to be contempomry with the arrival of 
European females in the country. It is apt to be mistaken for 
secondary symptoms, or a modifled elepliantiasis.f 

A great proportion of the Aborigines, as stated by the Bench 
of Bfagistrates at Goulbiirn, have died from pulmonary aflectlons, 
induced from exposure after intoxication, the effects of which, 
together with frequent severe rheumatic affections, carry them off 
in about twelve months after they are attacked. These and other 
vicissitudes of their mode of life, may be supposed considerably to 
abridge the usual term of human existence. One of the men,” 
says Mr Dunlop, speaking of the Woilombi black?, aged 55, is 
blind from old age.” Mr Thomas ascertained from returns he 
has forwarded half yearly to the government, of the births and 
deaths of Aborigines, that there are at least eight deaths to one 
birth. 

Injkni — The great mortality during infancy is also 

a remarkable feature among the Aborigines. This circumstance 
is independent of the well authenticated practice of infanticide, by 
which additional numbers of the helpless off-spring are sacrificed 
to the supeistifion or barbarism of their parents and tribes. Veiy 
few w'omcn have more than two children ; and the great propor- 
tion of the infants do not suiwive the fiist month. Of the chil- 
dren born among the Yarra and Western port tribes during the 
last six years, there is now but one remaining alive. Among the 
Aborigines inhabiting betw^een the river Campaspe and the Py- 
renees^ hills, numbenng 421 individuals, the surviving children 
born during the space of tw^o' , years and a half were only five 
males and five females; a much larger number were brought forth, 
most of whom did not survive a month. 

One of the cures practised hy the Aborigines for this disease Is abstinence from 
animal food, and drinking gum water, 

+ JStrxeleciii, p. m7.—- The remarks of this writer on the Aborigines sre always 
original, forcible, and far-sighted. This is probably i he disease alluded to by Dr 
T#ang as having broken out among the Aborigine? soon after the foundation ^he 
colony. It resembled the smaU-pox, and rapidly reduced the immbcrs of the mack 

Wf*_— — ! *S ilistOrVi bCCOilu 
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Count Strzelecki lias mentioned a remarkable physical law^ in 
connection with the rapid decrease of these Aborigines races^ 
wliicli is but too ominous of their final destiny. It has been as- 
certained, with: reference to various Aboriginal tribes, iiiciiiding 
those of New Zealand, New South Wales, and Van DlemeR’s 
Land, that the Aboriginal woman, after connection with an Euro« 
l>eaii male loses the power of conception, on a renewal of inter- 

course with the male of her own race, retaining only that of 
a procreating with tlie white man.’^ 

CondHton and means of support . — Their present condition and 
means of subsistence appear to be well ascertained. In those 
localbies^ where fish are to be obtained, this description of food is 
ill principal use. Mahroot states that his tribe lived generally 
on fern root, and the fish caught at the sea coast; the tribe never 
quitted the sea coast. The subsistence of the natives about More- 
ion bay is derived entirely from the sea. Various roots are also 
resorted to, particularly that called the murnong^ a small root of a 
iiutricious character, having a leaf like that of a pamiiip, of which 
they are very foiul. 

Mr Blaicolm thinks tliat the grazing of sheep and cattle has 
greatly reduced the growth of this root. Mr Thomas, on tlie 
other hand, asserts that it is a mistaken notion that the sheep tend 
to destroy this root. The native, he says, can readily find it out, 
even without the guidance of the flower. The indigenous roots 
used by the Aborigines arc mostly bulbs, very firm in the ground, 
and, with exception of pigs, not likely to be destroyed by any 
animal. The supply of most other descriptions of their food has 
been either diminished, or entircbv taken away by the occupation 
of their country; the kangaroo, for example, and various other 
animals and birds; and the supply of gum has also been much 
decreased, in consequence of the extensive exportation of mimosa 
bark. 

The natives must suffer severely in the winter season. The 
women, with their young infants on their shoulders, may be seen 
seeking for grubs on mimosa gurn ; and sometimes when they 
are perhaps suckling infants they will be half a day or night in 
the water spearing eels. To European minds the condition of 
the Aborigines, generally, suggests the idea of the lowest possible 
stage of wretchedness. 

III. Infanticide 

The general prevalence of infanticide is established beyond any 
reasonable doubt. The half caste infants appear to be the most 
exposed to this fate. Among many tribes they seem to be regular 
Ij murdered, either immediately, or very soon afier birth, unless 
saved by the mterfereiice of the wliites. The female infants ap- 
pear in the next degree exposed to this fate. Ogeasionally male 
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and female are despatched alike- . According to Mr Lambie^ this 
practice is imknown in Maneroo- 

The tmnataral coldness on the part of a mother^ that might he 
expected to accompany such a pmctice^ does not appear to exist as 
a necessary associate; at lesety there is on occasions no want of 
maternal feelings notwithstanding the apparent iiiconsistencj of 
such a circamstaoce- The Moreton hay blacks ha¥e a great 
affection for their children, bnt, nevertheless, says Mr Simpson, 
they eat them, w'heii they die from natural causes. If infaulicicle 
exists .at all, s.ays Mr Dtmlop, it must be very rare, and occasion- 
ed only the deepest misery and want- He instances their strong 
matemal affection. 

half cmtes , — It is a rale with the Aborigines to destroy their 
half caste children .immediately after birth, and instances of 
the kind, at the hands of the mother, Mr Schmidt says, have come 
under his own nolice. On the Maiming river, where there are 
many half castes, the mothers appear to have a repiignance to 
them, and several instances are known there, in wdiicii they have 
destroyed these cliildren immediately after birth- On one occa- 
sion, a mother, in excuse for destroying her half caste child, 
assigned as the reason that it was hdf white- Half caste boys, 
say the magistrates at Diingog, ai’e believed to be always mtirdered- 
Infanticide, says Mr EoMnson, exists in Port Phillip to a limited 
extent. The victims have been invariably half castes; but of late 
some tribes have spared this class of their offspring. Mr Smythe 
knows of no half castes living In his district. Several have been 
born, but they have ravariably disappeared. Mr Parker fears 
the natives have been hitherto justly charged with tlie practice of 
murdering their half children; but a better feeling, he says, now 
seems to be prevailing, at least among some of the tribes, and he 
thinks that these children are, in some cases, regarded even with 
more affection than the pure native. According to Mr Flana- 
gan, the half castes in the Broulee district, generally disappear 
about the age of puberty, and are supposed to be destroyed by the 
other blacks- There are at present about tw^elve in that locality, 

■ and all young. 

Of Femaks-^In New England, where this crime is general 
the victims are the half castes and female infants, never the male- 
Mr Thomas, who considei-s that infanticide is increasing, states that 
the blacks were acciistom.ed to destroy the female till a male 
infant was bom; but now he has reason to believe that male and 
female are alike destroyed. Mr Dredge mentions the practice of 
murdering all infants of a lighter hue, and the first born child, if 
of the female sex. 

In gemrat — In the Broulee . distinct, where infanticide is very 
common, in the case of twins,. one is always sacrificed- Mr 
Pmker states, that the practice appears to have nearly ceased 
among the Lotldon and Goulbura tribes, where liie protectorate 
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influence is felt* Wo instatice to hh knowledge^ liM oceaired 
among tlie Lodflon tribes during tbe last two years 5 bat "to tlie 
" westward tlie practice prevails ia its grossest*" and most frightful 
" cliaracter. A 'well authenticated instance was lately made 
" known to me in w^hich an Infant was killedj and eaten by its 

mollier and her other children/^ Captain Fyans is convinced 
tliat iiifantielcle is a common occurrence^ and mentions a case that 
oeciirrecl close to his own residence^ where a native man took the 
cliikl by the kgs and dashed its head in ’pieces against a tree. 
Mr Tliomae speaks despairingly of the prevalence and e^en in- 
crease of this crime* One of the chiefs acknowledged he had no, 
power to stop the practice. The blacks say they have now no 
country^ and are ilierefotc unwiliing to keep llieir childreo. 

IV. Jmiermmture of Race with the whites* 

Notwithstanding the squalid aspect of this population, the evi- 
clenee aiHiieed to the Committee sliews a prevalence of illicit 
infereourse between the Aboriginal females and the colonists, 
chiefly those of the labouring classes. This lias been a fruitful 
source of misery to the Abonginal population, both from the 
disease that it iniroduccs among them, and from the hostile feeling 
with which the male blacks of the tribes are justly inspired. There 
are no instances, the Newcastle Bench states, of the union of whites 
with the female Aborigines, but the labouring classes are in the 
constant practice of cohabiting with these females, and there appears 
to be no repugnance on either side. 

The niiinljer of half caste children w^’otild douhtles have heeii 
much greater than it appears to be at |.ffesent in the colony, but 
for ibe well ascertained practice with many tribes of putting to 
death all infants of tliis class* In the Scone JDistrict, the majority 
of the Aboriginal children are half caste, who aro living with their 
mothers. There are many on the Manning river. On Stad- 
broke Island there are several ; in the Ficton District eleven, 
namely, one man, one woman, three male and six female children, 
who are all living after the manner of the Aborigines. Of four 
half castes in the district around Brisbane Water, two are adult 
fteinales, and are married to white men; the otlier two are children, 
and living with the Aborigines. According to the Chief Proleo- 
tor, there are probably not more than twenty or tliirty half mtes, 
in the Port Phillifi District, wdio are living with and after the 
maimer of the Aborigines, 

V. Pki^steal AqiscL 

The Aborigines of New south Wales and Van Diemen^s Land, 
observes Strzelecki, bear resjwtively the stomp of different fami- 
lies, together with such variations as the nature of the climate and 
ther conditions of life might impress upon the human frame. 
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Tlias ill New South Wales, where hafhiiig is a Iiixiirjj and heat 
promotes perspiration, the hair is smooth and glossj, the skin ine 
md of an iiiiiforiii colour; %vhereas in Tan Diemen’s Land, from 
the greater coldness of the climate, the skin appears scalj, subject 
to ciilaneous disease, and weather-beaten, and the hair a prey to 
fillliiness* 

The facial angle is between 75<5 350^ forehead low, eyes 

large and far apart, nose broad and flat, mouth wide, ivith large 
white teeth and thick lips, the lower jaw unusually short, and 
widely expanded anteriorly. The mammae of the females are not 
sphericai in shape, but pyriform, and ■ soon after marriage they 
become flaccid and elongated. 

The Australian native is adroit and flexible in the motions of 
his body; in the act of striking or throwing the spear, his attitude 
is exlremely gracefoL his physical appearance, nevcriheless, 
he does not exhibit any features by wiiich his race could !)e 
classed or idenlifled with any of the generally known families 
of mankind,”'^ 

The natives of Anstmlia, states BIr Eyre, present a striking 
resemblance to each other in physical appearance and siructure, 
and in general character, habits, and pursuits* t 

VI. Langimge. 

No feature is more eonspicuous among the Australian Abori- 
gines than their great diversity of speech; every coiisidei*af>l€ tribe 
appearing to have a distinct language of its own. Undoubtedly, 
the great proportion of these varieties are to be classed as mere 
dialects, the branches of primary stock, which Lave deviated 
more or less widely from their common original and from one 
another, according to various accidents in connection ivilli the 
rarity of intercourse that prevails one with another among the 
respective sections of the populatiom But wlicther or not any of 
these diversities of speecli are tmceable respectively to a more 
remote and independent origin, is a question as yet by no means 
decided. 

BIr Dredge, after alluding to the effect of the separate and 
distinct character of the respective tribes in varying the language 
of each remarks, that alihough there arc sufficient evidences of the 
« common origin of their langus^e, even tribes separated from 
each other by compamtiveiy limited spaces, scarcely relaia the 
means of common conversational intercourse.’^ He instances 
one curious custom or superstition, prevalent amongst some of the 

♦ b'fmkckij p. aai. 

t Paper on the Aborigiucs oi Australia read before tbe Etlioological Society. 
Capiaio Stort, during bis late bazardous exp^itioti to central Australia, met with 
Aborigines more tall and uiore handsomely formed than thoj^e of any of the tribes 
hitherto cnrouuterecl. Like the Aborigines of Korth Australia, as olmerviU by Hr 
Leichardt, th%*y mad*; tm of food prepared Hntising and baking rmis 
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Aboriginal populalioii, llio mntmumee of wlilcli tlironglioiit soc- 
cessifo ages^ mast at leiigtli introduce exteiisife diversities into 
ilie language of each of the sepamte tril>es. This is the practice 
of never again iiiteriiig the names of individtials of the tribe after 
llieir decease, especially in eases where death lias occiiiTed tliroiigli 
vitdence. On one oeeasion, an individual of a tribe, whose name 
was the term for fire, was murdered by one of a different tribe,* 
and in aecortkiice with the linage just alluded to, the word repre- 
senting fire was thenceforth discontinued, and a new term created. 
It is easy to conceive that such alterations might occur fre- 
c.|uenilj/ 

Count Strzdecki is of opinion, however, that there has been 
too much haste am! ^eagerness in deciding on the affinities of tlia 
languages of the various tribes, and referring them all to one 
common root* The three natives who accompanied Captain 
Flinders and Captain King, and those who accompanied himself 
were unable to understand one word spoken by the tribes of other 
dislricts.t 

VI 1 . Meiigmm mnd Social Institutions^ Customs^ and 3£amiers» 

Meiigious Idem * — ^The nature of the religion and government 
of the Australian Aborigines, remarks Count Strezlecki, is still 
involved in mjsterj^ They certainly recognise a God, whom 
tliey call Great Master/* regarding themselves as his s!av^ ; 
and hence, probably, they entertain no feeling of obligation or 
gratitude for the gift of life, or their other enjoyments, considering 
that it is the Great Master’s duty to supply them with these* 
Tiiey believe in a future immortality of happiness, and place their 
heaven in the locality of the stars. They do not dread the Deity* 
Their fears are reserved for the evil spirit, who counteracts the 
work of the Great Master, and consequently the former is the 
object to whom their worship is directed* 

According to Mr E?re, the natives of the Murray entertain the 
belief that there are four individuals called Nooreele, who live 
among the clouds and never die. Of these superior powers, the 
father, who is omnipotent and of a benevolent character, created 
the earth and its various objects. The Nooreele are joined by the 
souls (literally skadoms) ot men after death, and they are thence- 
forth imraorlai t 

' ^ Dreige, p. 7* 

t Strzelecki, p. ^7. — Mr Hull brings forward some curious comcEdenees of sounds 
and meanings in Aboriginal Australian words with those of several langua{/es, 
ancient and modem, of the northern hemisphere. But these tbrtuitoiis or isolated 
fads can lead to no definite results ; unless, indeed, to shew that some bmneh of the 
Australian tongue may approach, in the possibility of accidents, more nearly to Greek 
or Latin, than to the ever changing dialects of its own stock. — Remarks, &c. p. 7. 

t Tim description given by the Aborigines of their religious ideas appear vague 
and undefined, and diiferenf among the separate tribes. In pursuing inquiries uii 
Ibis subject, there must be grtmt difiiculty on both sides in comprehending the 
precise nature, both of the questions and the answers. The caves and paintings 
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iSoeki Strzelecki obser?eSj there are tliree social 

gradations or classes among the Aborigines. These Bmeessiwe 
steps are attained through age and fidelity to the tribe. The 
fjigliest class, consisting commonly of the aged few, is the only 
fHie that is initiated into the religious mjsteries, and the regula- 
tion of the affairs of the tribe. The meetings of this class are of a 
sacred and secluded character. On one of these occasions, lie 
himself was warned oft* from the vicinity, and could not, wiilioiil 
personal danger, have approached within ten miles of tlie 
meeting. 

The aborigines are divided into a number of tribes, some miicli 
more numerous than othem, but the greatest of them seldom con- 
sisting of more than two or three hundred individuals. But these 
tribes, whether large or small, weak or powerful, are always 
perfectly distinct, separate from and independent of one another, 
each inhabiting a tract of country of its own. The general control 
and management of their affairs appeam to be, by mutual consent, 
ill the hands of the adult males respectively of each tribe. 

Ilamiers and Customs* — ^The result of this exclusive feeling is 
a narrowness of mind, arising from inexperience and waul of in- 
formation. Each tribe denominates as ^^wild black fellows’^ all 
othei's who are beyond the limits of its acquaintance. Every 
stranger who presents himself uninvited among them, incurs the 
penalty of death. This sanguinary custom is traceable to a 
superstitious belief that the death of any member of a tribe is 
occasioned by the hand of some enemy, who has come upon him 
unawares 5 and hences any stranger found in the camp is suspect- 
ed of being upon this hostile mission. So general is this exclusive 
and hostile feeling says Mr Thomas, that measures should he 
adopted to prevent any parties from taking blacks out of their 
©wm districts. 

This belief or superstition has originated the practice, on the 
oecasion of a death in. the tribe, of sacrificing some individual of a 
neighbouring tribe, who is supposed to be the murderer. The 
plan adopted for the discovery of the supposed criminal, Is to 
watch the. course taken by any insect near the body, and to follow 
their prey in that particular direction.'*' 

e!«»vered t>y Captala 0rey are a curious circumstance in the religfoiis Indications 
of tiie Aborigine, and betoken more of system and redecf ion in llieir minds Ilian 
might he expects from tlieir appearance and general cliaracterlstles. — See Mr 
iliUls ** Bemarks,** p. where sketch^ of the paintings are gii?eii. 

* Smythe, 2— Similar information was given to the writer seTemI years ago, 
regarding the imtiies of the Coiac district. The occurrence of a' death, even though 
from accident or natural causes, is attnbated to some party of a nei^lihouriog tribe, 
who has secretly abstracted the kidney, fat of his snpposed victim, this being a 
favourite morwl among the blacks, and frequently pluckw ontmd devoured jrom 
the living bodies of their enemitis. Their manner of proceeding is to^hory the bmly 
In the ground, carefully smoothing the surfa<^, so that it may exhibit the dlwtion 
taken by any animal or living creature over the grave. The tribe immediately 
starts off In the direciloii first mdicated, and the umt stra nge native who is met 
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Count Strzelecki confirms this statemenf, in an, interesting 
accciimt he gives of his rencontre on one occasion with a tribe of 
Aborigines in Gipps Land. The tribe was seen encamped around 
a pond ; and as the toveller had been several days without water^ 
he would have instantly rushed forward to quench his burning 
thirst. But his guide earnestly prevented him, and they sat down 
near the encampment. After an interval of a quarter of an hour^ 
a piece of hurnmg wood was thrown .to them, with which they 
lighted their fire, and proceeded to cook an opposum they had in 
store. The guide then began gnawing the stick, occasionally 
stirrioff the fire, at limes casting his looks sideways. Presently 
a calabash of water was brought them. After appeasing hunger 
and tliirat, the traveller was about to close his weaiy eyes, when 
an old man came out from the camp. The guide met him half 
way, and a parley ensued as to the object of tlie count^s wander- 
ings. The old man having returned with the answer, a thrilling and 
piercing voice w^as next heai’d relating the subject to the tribe. 
Silence ensued for a few moments, after which the travellers were 
ordered to return whence they came. There was no appeal. 

Connected with these wary and distrustful feelings of the 
Aborigines is, perhaps, to be considered the strong repugnance 
they manifest to revisting a spot where one of their tribe has 
happened to die. At the German mission, after many abortive 
attempts, several natives were at length induced to clear some 
ground and erect slab huts for their own residence. A few 
wrecks afterwards, however, a death occurred amongst the group, 
which caused the huts to be deserted, nor could any entreaty or 
the inclemency of the weather tempt them to return. 

The mode of disposing of the dead varies according to the 
usage of the district and the ase of the deceased. One proce^ is 
by simple burial; another, uic burning of the body 5 a third, 
drying the body in the sun. The lamentations for the dead are 
frequently prolonged beyond the time of burial, and the cries of the 
women may be heaiii by the tmveller during the midnight hours, 
as they issue with strange and varied elect from the lonely 
woocls.*^ 

Amongst these wandering tribes, it is curious to find that the 
rite of circumcision is practised, and, to all appearance, very 
generally throughout Australia. Dr Leichardt, in his journal, 

wIUi becomes the victim. It is not perhaps to he wondered at, that, under the 
infisience of superstition, which exerts such powerful and inexplicable effects even 
upon civilised man, the fact of the entire outward aspect of the body of the com- 
rade thus avenged, and the actual presence of the untouched fat itself, should not 
in any wise affect the case. The Colac tribes are now mucii reduced in number; 
and tiie thickly planted pastoral settlements of that romantic and heautit’ui country, 
Isave probably had the effect of blunting the edge of their ssest for these senseless 
barbarities. ■ ^ ' ' , ■ , 

* The Fort Phillip Aborigines plaster the face and hair of the head with white 
clay, when mourning for the death of a member of the family. 
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ineiilioiis that all llie Al^original tribes tliat were met with bj Iiis 
partj aroiim! tlie Gulf of Carpentaria, practised iliisrite* Ills 
also practised bj the Aborigines of the Colony of Souili Australia, 
wliicii is situated at the opposite part of the country,* Caiinb 
balisiii does not appear to prevail extcnsivtdy throughout Austra* 
lia; it exists ie some of the tribes.f 

Geneml Chameter, and Degree of Aptiiude /or 
JEm^dopment and Cuilizathn* 

The qiiaiilles and capabilities of the Aboriginal miod are the 
subject of considerable diversity of opinion. By those who have 
most experienced its workings, the aptitude for civilized life, and 
the perception of moral obligations are in general portrayed m 
very discouraging colours. There is, indeed, with ilia Aborigines, 
a facility of iiiiilation of European i»aniie!'s and habits, united to a 
siiBfilicily and docility of character, arising actually from a pros* 
tmtion of spirit and <)iiiescence of the higher departments of the 
ndnd, that are ever apt to give favourable impressions to an ardent 
dispositiomt The most tractable and tlie most promising, wearied 
out after a period by the monotonous avocations of civilized life, 
or drawn aside from a course of ap|>arent well-doing by some 
ancestral custom or superstitious usage, some temptation of uii- 
conlrollcd ap|)cdte, or strong appeal to the instinctive ivorkiiigs of 
ail unreflecting mind, may suddenly throw aside the loose afiii 
cumbrous mantle of civilizafion, and retiira wdlh unabated zest to 
his native woods and his original barbarism. 

Decree i/ apiitudo for the emplopnmnis of Civilized a 

couoiry, like New South Wales, where there is generally a great 
ifemand for labouring population, the most favourable opportuni- 
ties constantly offer for introducing the Aborigines witliiii the pale 
of civilization, and enrolling them in the ntnks of the labouring 
community of the country. But all attempts, to eflect this object 
have, generally speaking, proved a failure. Accustomed to habits 
and pursuits ana ideas altogether different, ih<»e exhibited by 
Europeans appear to them incom|»rcheiisibIe, and they cannot be 

* Mr H ^^Rcinarlcs on the Probable Ongin and Antiquities of tbc Aborigines/' 
(Just puWi»bed) page 16, wliere be dt^ribes the manner of jMtrfonning the operation. 

i The Airorigiws of the southern parts of Australia are said to make use of hiirnsn 
skulls as diiukiiig veaels,— a statement, however, which the writer hw not heard 
propt^rlv confinnm. Every 6Tn .or wife, it is stated, possesses this description of 
caiahasii, wliicli she usually fabricates herself; and the A tjorigines appear to have 

P ractised the art of fashioning these 'vessels from time immeraorml. Acconiingto 
Vofessor Owen, this is ttie tot instance ol the habitual conversion ol a part of the 
hwmms »ke?cton to a drinking vessel. 

I Yet Mr Eyre describes the character of the Australian m frank, open, and con- 
Sciing, and, when onceontemsofintimacy, marked by a freedom and fearleasness 
that by no means rountenance the , inipresshm so generally entertained of his 
treachery. The apparent iiieonsbteiiey here is in expecting frc»m the native the 
same rules ol flioiigiife and motives of aclimt that prevail whli d’iifized 
regarding as treachery that conduct which is simply the lesultofa radically un 
changed mind and habits. 
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iiiiliicetl to remain steadily at any particular occiipalion» Tliey 
soon exliibit symptoms of impatience, and a sensation of irksomeness 
iintlcr tlie monotony of ordinary daily laboan Altlioiigli they 
seem as intelligent, comparatively Sf^aking, as the working people 
around fhein, speak English in some instances remarkably well, 
hare a full knowledge of the value of money, and are quite com- 
petent to form notions of the comforts of civilised life, yet they 
appear totally indifiPerent to these attractions, and prefer their own 
misery and wretchedness. 

But amidst the thousand varieties of employment useful and 
necessary to society, it is not to he expected, but that even the 
wildest passions and the most unruly habits may find some fitting 
sphere of congenial activity. A number of the Aborigines have 
been formed into a body of ^^Native Police/*' for the protectioii of 
the interior districts, and appear to have even exceeded expectation 
in this capacity. According to Mr Fowlett, about forty natives 
of the tribe South of the Yarra, are employed in this police force. 
They are of great utility to tmvellers from ^^thelr knowledge of 

locality, quickness of perception, endurance of fatigue, and their 

facility in procuring water and sustenance.** The Messra McAr- 
thur employ two Aoongines as shepherds, who receive the usual 
wages of that class;, and according to Mr Powlett, about fifteen 
or twenty are similarly employed in his district, who are remune- 
rated by supplies of rations and clothing. The Berrima tribes, 
during harvest time, are generally employed in reaping, which 
they perform very well, and are remunerated partly in money and 
partly in clothing, and tea, sugar, and tobacco. But though 
active enough for a while, and indeed frequently the best labourers 
in the field, they are not enduring. Only a few can be induced 
to work at a time, and these but for a short period. When 
fatigued, they will not work for any consideration. The Bevd 
Mr Schmidt, who also notices their want of steadiness, though 
quite able to perform all kinds of manual labour without difficulty, 
remarks that from five to seven weeks at one time is the iong^t 
period he has knowm natives to continue at work in one place. 

Though legislative enactments may do little, observes Mr 
Rolleston, yet much may be accomplished individually with the 
Aborigine; and he instances his own black servant, whom he 
fiiiils more servic^ble in every respect than a white man. 

3l0ml ckaraeten — ^The Revd. Mr Schmidt feelingly describes 
the w’ant of gratitude in the Aboriginal mind. At the missionary 
station, notwithstandi:^ every kmdne^, the natives would steal ail 
lliej could get at. ’iSiose over whom the missionaries had bes- 
towed the greatest attention, appeared to have turned out the worst 
of all, and were in reality the ringleaders in mischief and wicked- 
HCfs, One of them speared one of the missionaries, whonarrowiy 
escaped being roasted and devoured. They have occasioned great 
destruction of property at some of the stations, independently of 
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trhal they consttmed» faet^ they have, although they have 
been fed? and received wages at our station, attack and plundered 
the gardens, and taken away whatever they could.” Mr Massle 
iiistences a hatkeeper* who was iiivariaWy kifid to the Aborigines, 
but whom the? treacherously and barbarously murdered.f 
^‘The female Aborigin^^,” remarks Mr Dunlop, who appears 
to have ecmsidered the subject with the warm interest and tlie 
iaspirisg hopes erf a religious mind, *%r€ as modest in demeanour, 
and quite as morally conducted as the native, or otherwise free 
wosiea. '^Tbera is no instance of their leaving their tribe, or 
connecting themselves with the white labouring population.” 
Aptitude yor imtrucimn, — Testimony has been repeatedly fur- 
Biihed that there is no general defect or incapacity In tiw Aboriginal 
mind with re^rd to memorjf quickness of perception, or even the 
aaqairement of the usual elements of education. This is abundantly 
exempli-Sed in the success of the present experimental school for 
Abongiaal children at the Men Meri Creek, under the direction 
of Mr Peacock. This quickness of the Aboriginal eliildren is 
alluded to by Mr Dredge, in regard to the facility with which 
they leam to read, and he further remarks the readiness with 
which the young men take up various branches of pastoral labour. 
Mr Mai^ie states that a young half caste boy he has in charge, 
jg rapidly advancing in his education, and exhibits even greater 
aptitude for learning than m genemlly met with in a white boy of 
his own age. 

Mental Cameiiy* — But the symptoms are more doublM with 
regard to the hi.glier mental indications* Apt in many departmenii 
of knowledge, minutely observant of transactions, often amazingly 
shrewd and intelligent, the untutored savage shines with a lustre 
of his own, which appears in some respects as much superior, as 
in others it is manifestly inferior in the comparison with the 
civilized man. The casual oteerver is perplexed by seeming 
inoonsistencies. But it is here that these two claves of mankind 
mMl widely diverge. 

In answer to a question from the Committee on this subject, the 
Rev Mr Schmidt admitted that any higli degree of intelligence 
cannot be commuBit^ted, to any black in one generation* He 
regards the Aboriginal Australian as the lowest in the scale of the 
human race that has come under Ms notice. They have no idea 
of a Divine Being; the imprmions which we sometimes thought 
we had made upon them prove quite transient. Their faculties 
especially their memories, are in some r^pecte very good; but 
they appear to have no undei^standing of things they commit to 
memory — I mean connected with reli^on.” There is, he con- 

* ilie semnt at t&e «|aattiag oat-station% *wlio acts m cook, tos., I» usually to 
oUW, in amtra-dlstinctiott to tltose wlio go iortli daily witli tlie sheep. 

t w ith dmraeteriatl® of this dwsriptloii, It is rather amusing to 'iindarstairfi 
thut Mtertaln an insnpemMe o^^ion to wearing any slop clothing that 
r«»f»hlfti tl« convfct drew.— Bwlop, 12. 
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tiniios, either sometliing wanting in tlieir minds lliat occasioas 
tliis defect of mnderslandiag upon abstract matters^ " or It is 
sfciiif3ering so deeply, that nothing but divine power can awaken 
it.” The testimony of Mr Parker is to a similar effect The con- 
veyance of tnitli, says he, to the mind of an Australian sav.age Is 
attended with formidable, he might almost say insuperaMe dif- 
icwlties* ** Wliat can be done with a people whose language 
knows no such terms as holine^, justice, righteousness, sin, guilt, 
repentance, redeioptiofi, pardon, peace, &c. ; and to whose minds 
" the ideas conveyed by such words are utterly foreign and inex- 
plicable.” 

IX. Pmi aMd Present Metk^ds^ a>nd Proposed Phm for the 
Wefkre of tke Ahtmgimst 

AH plans that have been hitherto adopted for the cifilimtioE 
of the Australian Aborigines appear to have prove almc»t 
uniformly ufiavailing for the aceomplishment of any permanent 
good. Amidst the difficultly which beset the subject, and the 
discordant opinions as to the methods that are best adapted , to 
their condition and circumstoacy, it Is not to be supposed mat the 
eye of the government po»eyed the faculty of discerning the 
proper path more clearly than othem. Various apparently feam- 
ble plans have been tried, and am still being followed out by the 
authorities; and expense has not been spared, where there ap- 
peare.4 aB3r prospect of benefit. . 

Mmiom — Tne following table, token from the appendix to the 
Committee's Beport, contains an afastmct of Mr Auditor General: 
litbgow’s Eetum for the Colony of New South Waly, of the 
expenses of Missions to the Awrlginy, from the Ist January, 
1821, to ^h June, 1845. The period of duration of each Mis- 
sion is token from Mr Dredge's pamphlet ; 

■ £ . s. d. 

Aboriffinal Native Institution, 1821 to 18S3.. 3,^ 9 lOi 

Inquiry under Lt R. Sadlier, 1826 & 1827. . ^SBS 4 ,4 

Mission at Lake Macquarie 1^7 to 1841 .... 2,145 5 10 

Mission at Wellington Valley, 1882 to 1843.. 6,^4 10 2 

German Mision at Moreton Bay, 1838 to 


1,516 14 2, 

Wyleyan Mission at Port PhiUip, 1836 to 

4,538 .. 8 9 

Total expense of Missions. ..... 17,917 13 ' If 

Protectorate at Port Phillip, ytoblshed 1838 ■^,766 15 ^ 

Cost of Blankets, &e., not include elsew here 9,746 14 , 7| 

Total expense of the AboriginesTT W,421 ^ 

* SOtli Jime to WfeBecemljer,.. •. .. .. .. .. £1,17® 1 '' d " 


M Atog a total (txclwiTe of Polly) of, . ' . , , , . . jC 61,591 r> ' 1 
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One-lialf of the expense of Border Police^ 

(usually considered to be on account of 

tlie Aborigines) 1839 to BOlh June, 1845 . 44,954 , 5 Cl 


TotaL... £105,375 8 10 

There Is a Roman Catholic Mission at Stadbroke Island in 
Moreton Bay, where there are four Missionaries employed. This 
island is a band of sand about 20 miles lon^, and was selected m 
the site of a Mission in the hope that the barrenness of the spot 
might preFent its being settled on by the colonists. Parties lm?e 
since settled there, however; and the Pilot Station is on the island. 
The W^Iejan Mission at Buntingdale, will be noticed hereafter. 

The Protectorate * — Missions to the Aborigines having proved 
unsuccessful, a generous effort was made by the British gmemmmi 
in the «tablishment, about eight yeara since, of the Fort Phillip 
Protectorate, by which it was mtended to protect and provide for 
the considerable number of Aborigines scattered throughout the 
then newly colonized territory of Australia Felix. The Protec- 
torate was established in conformity with instructions issued in 
1^, under the Colonial Secretaryship of Lord Glenelg; and 
owes its existence to the results of the inquiries of a Committee of 
the House of Commons, which sat in 1838-4, to ascertain what 
measures should be adopted for the general benefit of Aboriginal 
races in British Colonies* The district was • accordingly sub- 
divided, and four sub-proteetomte stations were occupied. 

According to general opinion in the Colony, the Protectorate 
has entirely faiM in the aceomplishment of the objects for which 
it was benevolently Intended. But some eonsidemtion is due to 
the opposite testimony of the Frotectoi*s tliemselves. They have 
been able in some d^ee to retrain the Aborigines from robberi« 
and mutual warfare. Mr Robinson claims that they have demon- 
strated that large bodi^ of Aborigines may be associated together 
without injury to themselves or to Europeans. Mr Thomas attri- 
butes much of the harmoiiy of his district to his continually 
moving about with the Aborigines, and settling their mutual dis- 
putes and the aggressions. They have doubtless been instninien- 
tal, within the sphere of their Influence, in checldng the practice 
on the part of the colonists of shooting or otherwise destroying the 
blacks, whom hunger or revenge had impelled to rob them, and 
whose Ives were mequentlj sacrificed on very slight pretexts. 
The inconvenient scrutiny which the Proteclois have exercised 
with reference to the commMon of any violence upon the popula- 
tion placed under their care, is not to be mnfced in the list of their 
non-efficiency. Indeed, the virulent op^ilion evinced against 
tlie department, I am sure/^ sws Mr Robinson, must be consi- 
dered rather as a proof of its e&iency than otherwise/^ 

In most other wpects, however, the Port Phillip Protectorate 
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appears to have been equally unsiiccessM with other experiments 
OB the Aborigines; one of the Aasistant Protectors himself honest- 
ly ackiiowleagingy that though he cannot charge himself with 
dereliction of duty towards the Aborigines^ to whom he has 
eiideafoured to communicate religious truth, yet as far as regards 
his own exertions, no visible benefit has resulted. 

Mimion at Bmiimdak* — ^This Wesleyan Mission which had 
in vain laboured to etfect some change in the habits and religious 
sentiments of the Aborigines, was within the last three years about 
to be abandoned as an unsuccessful attempt, when it occurred to the 
Rev. Mr Tuckfield, one of missionaries, to try a new principal of 
management with these untractable tribes. This was simply to 
separate the different telbes, and maintain them distinct and isolat- 
ed, alike from the white population, and from one another. Bun- 
lingdale is a retired spot about thirty-five miles to the south west 
of Geelong, and remote from any principal thoroughfare. Mr 
Tuckfield appears to have selected one of the tribes of that locality 
There are at present (1845) about fifty Aborigines attached to 
that minion. 

Its Smcem — ^The results of this experiment appear to have 
exceeded expectation. The natives have remained on the place. 
Some of them have built slab huts for themselves; others have 
made their own shirts and trousers. Some of the young men 
have become expert at fencing, ploughing, reaping, &c. ; othem 
have shepherded, washed, and shorn small flocks of sheep — con- 
tributions from neighbouring settlers. From these successful 
beginnings, Mr Dredge is so sanguine as to anticipate that the 
mission will ere long even more than defray its own expenses, and 
assist in the formation of other missions. 

Phm and AUmratims ^oposed — Experience of plans, and 
more accurate knowledge of the habits and character of the 
Aborigiiies, have combined to give a somewhat definite and 
mutually accordant aspect to the methods that have latterly been 
sttgg^ted. The plan of the Protectorate appears to have been 
in error chiefly in the attempt to amalgamate different tribes, 
without respect to their long standing mutual antipathies, and 
prejudices.^ It appears, ind^ to be quite as necessaiy to separate 
and remove the respect tribes from one another, as to isolate the 
whole body from the whites. Mr Robinson admits, with refer- 
ence to the Prot^torede operaflons, that it is qu^tlonable how fer 
it may be advisable thus to congregate large numbers of Abori- 

» Mr Parker. Awiistant Protector of Abor%iiies, dento that tbc principle of tke 
Protectorate ilUfow so €»«eatiaily from that mirsued at Bantingdale, as Mr Bredge 
makes il app««r. Ail the Mr Parker can find is, that whereas ^ 

merttam are limited to fifty indmduals; there are ftom 250 to mM) 
immediately connected with his own station, all of whom have been held together 
without any sacrifice of life, or even the occnn»ace of Maodshed.— Parker, quoted 
by Eoblnson, IS* 
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gilies, unless leaelieis, as origiimllj intentled by goieramenty were 
appointed to proniote among them the knowledge and practice of 
CJliristianity. 

Mr Dredge recommends that Missions be established in each 
of the most numerons and powerful of the tribes; and that the 
location of the respectiTO Missions be as remote as possible from 
purchased lands and squatting stations ; and also from one another^ 
so as to prevent the members of one tribe from mixing tvith those 
of another. Their mutual animosities are deep rooted and inciira* 
ble. They sliould, therefore, be taken in hand, tribe by tribe ; 
and not a tribe here and there, but at one and the same lime, as 
those who are not in charge will decoy the others. 

Missions in the vicinity of squatting stations will not answer, on 
account of the many inducentents presented to the natives to 
ramble from the establishment; those planted far in the interior 
would, however, require the assistance of a police force. 

There is undoubtedly more hope of success with the childrm 
than the gi^wn-up blacks ; but it appears to be absolutely neces- 
sary to withdraw the former from association with their parents 
and the tribe. Little can be otherwise accomplished towards the 
improvement of their condition. The boys are invariably 
practising to throw the spear and bomerang, and look forward 
with evident pleasure to the lime wdien they may be permitted 
to join in a hiinl or a fight; the charms of both seem to be 
equal.^^ Mr Robinson remarks, that, when out of their own 
districts, the Aborigines have been found exceedingly tractable ; 
and he thinks that interchange of locality with those of Port 
Phillip and the middle district would prove beneficial. 

Distributing of Clothing and Promsiom — It had been the 

E ractice of government to distribute considerable numbers of 
lankets among the Aborigines; but within the last two or three 
years this liberality had been much restricted, under an impression 
that that the privilege w^'as generally abused or disregarded by the 
blacks. One of the queries of the Committee*s circular relata to 
this subject, and the evidence afforded by the answers is almost 
unanimously to the contrary effect. The Aborigines have a 
strong partiality for blankets. They will patch and mend them to 
the last Other d^criptions of dress are passed about from one to 
another, and soon disappear ; mid they have been known to make 
fires and burn very good clothes on leaving town. An oppossuia 
rug has frequently been given in exchange for a blanket. 

In the Broidee district, blankets had been issued regularly since 
1^7 up to last year (1844); and in expectation of the usual 
supply, the Aborigines of that district had made no» suitable 
provision for winter, so that many old people perished in conse- 
quence. Mr Dunlop describes the plaintive but indignant remoii- 
strance of the native chief at the aiscontinimnce of trie miserable 
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dole on the part of the govei*nnient to his very few oM woineii 
and six young one^s all so cold — no hut, no. hlaiiketj no light fire 
on white-fellow’s ground/’ Women and children and old men 
are particiilaiiy objects for the distribution of blankets. In some 
instances the men are apt to barter them away for spirits or 
tobacco. Some of the w.itnesses considered that none who were 
able to work should get a blanket, without giving an equivalent, 
in labour. 

Captain Fyans, on the other hand, thinks they are sometiines 
the occasion of riot and assassination, and had betler not be distri- 
buted, or at least not without an equivalent in labour. Mr 
Wickham says, that blankets seldom remain long in their posses- 
sion, and considers that a long robe or shirt of blue cotton cloth 
would be more suitable. This garment would be more decent, 
and cost but a trifie. Count Strzelceki suggests the justice and 
humanity of supplying the wants of the Aborigines by a weekly 
simultaneous issue of rations of .bread and meat. 

Lcgidaimu — The present state of the criminal law with regard 
to the Aborigines is somewhat anomalous and oppressive. In the 
iii«t place thi^y are declared subjects of the British Crown, — an 
honour conferred without either their knowledge or concurrence, 
and which it is verily believed they have never yet been able to 
comprehend/’ Again, they are accountable to British laws for 
offences not only against the colonists, but also for those commit- 
ted among tliemselves. They are at the same time legally dis- 
qualified from giving evidence in a court of justice j a circum- 
stance which, in Mr Robinsoifs opinion, has tended to accelerate 
the destruction of the Aborigines among the whites. Mr Tiiomas 
urges the necessify for some special law adapted to their case. Mr 
Powlett considers that native evideime, when strongly corroborat- 
ed, might be permitted to go to a jury to be received for what It 
might be thouglit worth. 

Count Strzeiecki reflects upon the anomalous nature of the 
wliole policy pursued by the governmeni towards the Aborigines. 
He considers they should have been placed more directly under 
the public authorities, have been supplied with food, and have 
been declared a conquered race, to render their actual position 
intelligible to themselves. 

Mr Parker recommends some stringent enactments to prevent 
the prostitution of the native women by the labouring population. 
He is convinced, from minute inquiry on the subject, that this is 
the most frequent cause of Aboriginal outrages. 

At Swan River, an island is appointed exclusively for Abori- 
ginal criminals; and according to the reports of the Rotnest 
establishment, the best results have been realised.*' 

* In consequence of incessant mutual hostility befxvcen the Aborigines and tlic 
colonists of Van Diemen^s Land, the entire body of the former were hunted out and 
removed, in the year 1835, to Fliiider’s Islaiid/in Bass*s Straits^ where the miser- 
able reomant still resides. They numbered CIO on their drst arrival, but in 181C, 
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Saiiahle Agents . — Mr Dredge strongly con tends that tlie Cliiis- 
tiaii Missionary is the only qualified party to ciYilize tlie Abori- 
giiics. Suitable agents slioulii be supplied by tlie Cliiircli, a term 
lie would by no means use in a sectiirian or exclusive sense. 

X. Fro^j^ects fm* Aborigmai CteiHzaimn* 

If llie prospects of the Aborigines with reference to civilization 
are to be estimated by what has hitherto been aecomplished, they 
are miserable indeed. The difference of opinion that prevails on 
this subject can scarcely relate to the actual results of the past^ 
wdiicli have been so uniformly unfortunate; it Is due rather to 
theoretical deducfions connected with view’s and principles of 
religion. 

Mr Dredge contends that christianize lion must be the pioneer 
and parent of civilizationj and that all altemipts to reveree this 
process must fail, and always have failed. The degradation and 
** moral wretehediiess of the lieatlien are the sad and direful 
results of moral and spiritiial causes; and for their removal the 
only adequate and appointed instruinent is the Gospel, the spirit 
of Christianity He then exhibits the various steps that w'il! 
be successively taken by these heathens, after the Gospel has 
begun to operate on their minds, concluding that it can thus be 
** clearly demonstratid that vital heartfelt Christianity, truly 
embraced and s]>iritually enjoyed, clevelopcs the only plan for 
emancipating the heathen from iheir monil thraldom,* 

But judging from past and present ex perieiiee, these applications 
of the abstract truths of religion arc probably little adapti^d of 
forward practically the cause of Aboriginal civilization* in 
opposition, also, to the usual views that the teaching of religion 
should precede all other modes of civilization. Count Strzeieeki 
remarks that the Aborigines' institutions bi!ing as it were sapped 
by the preaching of Christianity among them, some cavil organi- 
zaiioji should have preceded the new faith. But he conceives very 
slender hopes as to any ultimate good that may result to tlie 
Aborigines, from these attempts to initiate them into feelings and 
liabiis so widely different from their own. From what has been 
observed of the tw’o races, one may affirm, wdflimit fear of 
contradiction, that it will heemter to bring the whites down to 
the keel of the bhehf tkuu to mm the latter to the klms mid 
habits <f oar raeeJ^ 

The Australian savage has !>eeii suited to the circumstances 
which surround him. In these he is seen healthful and contented, 
securing all the wwdly liappineas and enjoyment of which his 

when Count Sfrifilccki Tisited the island, they were reduced fo 04, There had been 
only 14 children horn during eight jear^.—Birr.elecki, p. p. avi-5, 

* Mr Parker speaks to the same etlcet, adding, that he is well assured tficre is 
nothing cither in the nature of true religion, or' the capacity of the Ah<»rigiiial 
intellect to cxclitdc this race from a Mi participation ol its btneflts.— Extract in 
Kohiusoifs replies, 18. 
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condition is capable/’ But this economy lias been distarbed by 
the arrival of Europeans. He can neither stem the impouring 
torrentj nor imbibe the civilization that is offered him ; iieretreats^ 
and finaii j disappears. Amidst- the wrecks of schemes^ says the 
traveller with pathetic eloquence, there remains yet one to be 
adopted for the benefit of the Aborigines — to listen and attend to 
the last wishes of the departed, and to the voice of the remaining 
few : — Leave ns to our habits and customs 5 do not embitter 
the days which are in store for us, by constraining us to obey 
yours { nor reproach us wuth apathy to that civilization which is 
not destined for us/’ 

XI. General Memew. 

Regard the Aborigine! Australian, as he now appears, surrounded 
by civilized man. Behold him a wandering outcast; existing, 
apparently, without motives and without objects ; a burden to 
himself, an useless cuinberer of the ground 1 Does he not seem., 
pre-eminently a special mystery in the designs of Providence, an 
excrescence, as it were, upon the smooth face of nature, w’hich is 
excused and abated only by the resistless haste with which he 
disappears fitsm the land of his forefathers? Barbarous, unreffect- 
ing, and superstitious, how strangely contrasted is an object so 
obnoxious and so useless, with the brightness of a southern sky, 
and the pastoi a! beauty of an Australian landscape ! 

Such are the reflections that will naturally occupy the mind of 
the passing observer, after a cursory glance at the wandering tribes 
of Australia. But the arrangements of Providence for the benefit 
of the great and varied family of mankind, should not be studied 
in accordance with one uniform standard of customs end institu- 
tions. The instinctive and mental faculties pe(‘iiliar to each race, 
though widely different one from another, may yet exist in perfect 
accordance with the circumstances by which each is surrounded- 
To the philosophic traveller who beholds the Aboriginal native 
ill his yet uninvuded haunts, and remarks his health, his cheerful- 
ness, bis content, his freedom from anxieties and cares, few spectacles 
can be more gratifying f and he readily admits that the broad 
and beaten tract of civilization is by no means the only road w^hich 
the creator has left open to man for the attainment of happiness. 
These mutual relations have been destroyed by the approach of 
civilized man. In his irresistible progress he has either driven off 
the Aboriginal tribes, or subdued their native spirit, and subverted 
their social polity. Their peculiar habits and ideas, the result of 
physical and psycologicai laws operating throughout many suc- 
cessive generations, are permanently engrafted in their constitution, 
and are not to be eradicated without the long continued use of 
counteracting moral and physical appliances, involving a far 
greater lapse of time than is usually considered necessary in the 
estimate of the philanthropist or the missionary, 

* Strzelecki, p, p. 842 and 8, where he describes ttie real enjoynjent of 
existence among the Aborigines after their own fashion — now moving about, 
hunting, Ashing, w^th occasional war, alternated by feasting, and lounging on the 
spots best adapted to repose. 
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Deeply feeliag the alien occupation of their country^ yet tlieir 
savage arts are ntterly po-werless against the arms and authority of 
their opponents* The prostration of spiritj the listless indifference 
of the Ahorigiiial mind, are the natural result of this relative 
position to the whites* The Aboriginal native, widely different 
in bis habits and purstiite, is unable to rise to a coinprehension of 
the actions, motives, and principles that compose the stnictiire of 
civilization. Simple in his ideas, his griefs are evanescent, and he 
is in general cheerful, and even docile and gentle. The vicinity of 
civilized man acts, after a time, like a powerful spell upon Ida 
conduct ; but the mind remains mdically unchanged ; and when 
he again returns to the security and undisturbed solitude of his 
native wilds, this influence is quickly counteracted and thrown off. 

All efforts to civilize and christianize the Aborigines have 
hitherto proved singularly abortive. True, indeed, as might be 
anticipated, the management of the young children presentsllnver 
difficulties than that of the adult natives* There is also with 
Aboriginal tribes, as with civilized nations, a conspicuous diversity 
of individual character. They are not all equally fierce or bar- 
barous, or untractabie ; and the dark phalanx is '"occasionally 
relieved by the advance of some solitary member, whose compara- 
tive aptitude and docility have too readily stimulated the anticipa- 
tions of sanguine and zealous minds. 

But the care and diligence of the missionary, though they 
cannot convert the mind of the Australian savage, may yet tame 
and subdue his spirit j and by removing, as far as practicable, 
every known inducement to his barbarous customs and w^andering 
habits, maintain him at least in quietness, without injury to himseli' 
or the colonists. Isolation and solitude, the total absence of hostile 
tribes, the periodical and regular supply of food at the missions or 
stations ; all these circumstances, so different from those in which 
his habits have been moulded, must gradually weaken that 
stimulus which gives a zest and pleasure to his erratic and 
turbulent existence. The savage is deprived of much of the 
enjoyment congenial to his disposition. But Ins primitive manner 
of life is no longer attainable in the present circumstances of the 
colony. His country has been occupied by a race, whose habits 
and customs, and daily avocations of life, are to him alike 
unenticing, irksome and monotonous, destitute of visible motive or 
of adequate results. He has neither the desire nor the capacity lo 
associate with the whit^ 5. and when he would retreat from their 
blighthing pr«ence, into territories still uninvaded in the progress 
of colonization, he is repulsed by other tribes of his own race, 
who already occupy the locality to which he might retire. His 
lot is truly hard and unfortimate. The tranquility of an Australian 
savage is not that of enjoyment, but rather of ^iiiesence and 
torpor. The r^trainls and deprivations to which, in the attempt 
to recMm his mind and habits, it is sought to subject him, are to 
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lie excused and justified only in tlie tiew^ that they are the means 
of avoidifiir greater impending e?ilg. 

All projects for the cifilization of the Afaorigiaes should be 
framed in consonance with the iriew that in other circumstances 
tban the presentj, ftliat is, in the previously undistiirbed eonditioa 
of these tribes,) tiiese appliances for their behoof would be a 
positive injury and injustice. To remove the Australian savage 
from all intercourse, whether amicable or otherwise^, with other 
tribes, to anticipate, by a gratuitous supply of food,, the necessity 
for Ills accustomed corporis! and menial exertion, are simply to 
undermine the chief sources of the variety, excitement, and 
happiness of which his existence m susceptible. In the moral and 
physical condition in which the Aboriginal Australian has been 
placed, even the mutual warn of the tribes must not be overlooked, 
as iricorpomlcd with those various adaptations by which the energy 
and actif ity of the mind and body are duly maintained. It is 
indeed only considerations of a different and a higher character 
than the mere miseries, great as these may often be, that imiae- 
dsafely result from war, that will eventuaifj banish such scenes 
from the catalogue of human affairs. 

In at! localities where the Aborigines are peaceably conducted, 
and contrive to pick up a subsistence sufficient for their wants, it 
appeara advisable to leave them to themselves. In places where 
the sources of their support are diminished, the women and old 
men, or, if necessary, all the individuals of the tribe should he 
regularly and simultaneously supplied with weekly rations of bread 
and 

All the women and old men, otherwise unprovided for, should 
he supplied at slated intervals with blankets: to the children may 
be given Ihc long robe or shirt of blue cotton cloth recommend^ 
by mr Wickham. It cannot, indeed, be considered too great a 
stretch of generosity on the part of the Colonial Government, to 
supply blankets, at stated intervals, to all Aborigines applying for 
and properly using them, whose territories have been occupied by 
the Colonists. 

Some degree of succ^s may undoubtedly he anticipated in the 
training of tlie Aboriginal cbildren, particularly where they can be 
separated from their parents and tribes. On this principle, the 
present Aboriginal School is conducted at the Merri Creek, near 
Melbourne, under chaige of Mr Peacock. It now contains 14^ 
boys and 7 girls. As its existence dates only from tiie end of last 
year, the r«ult of the experiment cannot as yet be decided on ; but 
the ppi»pects appear favourable. The children are ^no-ways 
deficienl in ability in learning to read. 

^ Trlfeei wliicli are ladined to be tarbalent, are probably beit kept in cbeck by 
a force of Aboriginal police. In the Port PhUUp of tbeSCHJi of Jnne, 

1840, Ml ttilinate Is mwle of tbe e:^n8e of Uw Native Police, (AbodglEe®) m 
compred witli that of tbe Border FoUca, (Colonists) meb of the fermer casting 
aimnally ^0 14i 4d ; eacb of tbe latter £53 7s. If me Native Police, therefore, 
eontinoe to give the same satisfaction as heretofore, there is every inducement to 
employ the A wrlglnes In this capacity. 
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The expeiinienE of Mr TuekfieWy at Bimlingtlale, may also he 
regarded as siiccessfiil ^ namely, that of isolating a siiigle" tribe of 
Aborigines upon a resewc of ground, and separating its members 
alike from those of other tribes, aini from the colonists, and en- 
gaging the various individuals in useful, active, and self-supporting 
occupations. 

The means of support should be extended by the Government 
to each of such clcscriptions of schools or missions, both by con- 
ditional grants of land, and by the assistance of money or rations. 
Where a locality has been thickly settled with squatting stations, 
il is Indeed highly desirable that the scattered remnants of sur- 
viving tribes should if possible be transferred to the care of the 
missionary. In such localities, the Aborigines usually wander 
about, either begging from or plundering the settlers^ and with 
but little scope or stimulus for the exercise of their primitive 
manner of life. At the missionary reserve, on the other harjcl, 
they would be secured from the disease and dissipation to which 
their restless habits continually expose them. 

The plan of the Protectorate is imsuited to the case of the 
Aborigines, from the circumstance of the mutual distrust and 
animosity of the tribes. Another mistake, ant! of a more evident 
character, has also been made in committing to the accidents of a 
civil appointment the responsible and laborious duties attending 
the w^ork of christianizing and civilizing the Aborigines. The 
exalted motives, strength, and perseverance of religious zeal, form, 
genendly speaking, the only efficient agent in such a work,* I? 
appears desirable, however, except in particular instances, and in 
tl;ie case of the native children, to leave the Aborigines, as far as 
circumsiaiices will permit, to the free enjoyment of their own 
mode of life. Iiiterference should be the exception, not the rule, 
and the apparatus of the Protectorate appears to he no longer 
necessary. In other respects this establishment miglit perhaps 
have been continued with advantage under a modified form, liie 
heavy expenses attending it •were unavoidable, under any prac- 
ticable arrangements for the civilization and maiiitaiimncc of large 
bodies of the Aborigiii'^. 

Such of the natives as were not tinder the special care of mis- 
sionaries, or employed by the colonists, might be nominally under 
charge of the Crown Land Commissioners, who should fiirniflli 
periodical repoits on the numbers and condition of the Aborigines 
in their respective districts. The services of a few of the magis- 
trates residing in different parts of the Colony might be made 
available for the occasional distribution of such provisions and 
clothing as the neighbouring Irib^ might be considered to 
require.f 

* From tlie evidence given hj the two present Assistant Protectors, M wars 
Parker and Thomas, It is very apparent that they have been actnatea in their 
labours by a missionary spirit, and stimulated by religions xeaL They have m met 
been missionaries, operating on an extensive s«ile. . . . , 

t These remarks are Intended to apply to the Fort Phillip District only, which 
is b«t known to the writer. 
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ABSTRACT CiP THE SfJAHA MALAYU^ OR MALAYAN, ANNALS^ 

WITH NOTES* 

By T, BrabdelLj Esq. 

21st AnnaL 

There was at Champa^ near tlie ting’s palace a betelnut tree 
wliieli blossomet! but llie never ripened. This excited surprise 
and tlie king ordered the blossom to he brought down On 
opening it a bcautifui male child appeared. The king adopted 
tins child, gave it the name of Rajah Pokaiang and ordered it to 
be suckled hj the wives of his noHes but it refused sustenance 
from them all* There was a cow of 5 colours belonging to' the 
king and on her milk the child was fed* It is on this account 
that the Cliampa people never kill or eat the cow*^ When Rajah 
Pokaiang grew up he was married to the king’s daughter Fo- 
biali and linally succeeded to the throne on the death of his 
father-in-law. Rajah Pokaiang now built a great city on 7 hills, 
the length of the fort walls was one day’s sail on each side. 
This city ivas called Be! from a certain story of the country of Bel 
called Sletakata, the country of Rajah Subah^ the son of Rajali 
Eazail. In due course the queen produced a son to whom was 
given the name of Potria. Ring Pokaiang died and was succeed- 
ed by his son Potria who married a daughter of the king of Koclii^ 
called Bksarl*^ King Potria died and was succeded by his son 
called Fokaina. I^okama went on a visit to the Bitara of Majapa- 
hit and received Radin Chilu Ajong the daughter of that king In 
marriage, Pokaina remained some time at Majapaliit and on 
wishing to return home the Bitara would not allow his daughter 
to accompany him, so he departed alone having agreed with his 
spotiso that if flunr expected child should be a boy it was to 
be named Rajah Jaknak and it should be sent to Champa 
%vhen grown up. In due time he was sent to Champa and suc- 
ceeding liis father on the throne married the Princess Poclil 
Bauchi, by whom he had a son called Fokubah, who in turn 
succeeded his father and married Pocheen, the daughter of the 
king of Likieu.*^ By this marriage numerous sons and daughtei-s 
w’ere born, but there was one daughter of exceeding beauty who 
■was sought in marriage by the king of Kuchi, but was refused by 
her father which caused a war between these two countries, 
Champa and Kuchi. By the treachery of the treasurer, -who was 
bribed by the Kuchi king, Champa was conquered and its chief 
city Bel taken. The king of Champa was slain and the young 
nobles fled. A son of the king named Poliang fled to Acheen 
with his wife and family and became the founder of the dynasty 
of the Achinese kings. Shah Indra Brama with his wife Keni 


^ Continued from p, 649. 
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Marnam fietl in like maimer to Malacca wliere tliey were gracious!? 
received bj Sultan Mansur Shah who had the Prince conveiici 
to Islaniisin and ajipoiriteci him to be a Manlrl. From this couple 
the Champa people of Malacca have their origin. 

NOTES TO 21st ANNAL. 

1. Chfimpa, on the Peninsnla of Cambodia. M r Crawlurd (Enibassy to Siam) In- 

forms wa that Champa hefure its sabjogation by the Cochin Chinese m'm a conal- 
derablestiitennder acidcf who lived at Phanrye, lat. 10" Norths that In the IBtli 
century? «n Intercourse subsisted with the Malays and Javanese, that the Queen of 
the principal sovereign of Java alwut the middle of the loth ceniary was a Champa 
princess, that the people are called Loye or Loi in the Anani language, and that 
they profess a species of Hindcwisni resemliling the worship of Buddha or Janl, as 
these exist In Hiiiiloostan, and appear to have existed in Java. I cannot follow 
the iimmlist in his Hindoo allusions further than generally to say that his city of 
Bel Is evidently copied from the Alaiia Balipoor, great city of Bal, Btd or Bali, in 
lllndoostan. The cw of 5 colours panch waraa, Is p'rulmbly an eIIu- 

8ion to the famous cow Kam deva given by Indra to the parents of Rama, but his 
names Fo*kalang, Po-biah, Po-liang, Po-chi Bauchi, Po-checn, Po-tria &e. I 
can give no account of. 

2. The reason is more Hkely to be that the cow was m object of worship as in 
India. 

3. Suiml probably — Bal with the addition of the f ransiiidian su or golden, 

4. Kockiy probab’V here meant for Anam or Cochin China, although generally 
used for Cochin, formerly a great trading port on the Alaiabar coast. 

5. Bia Slim, may be derived from seed, sura a name of the aun^ hence 
a descendant or one of the line of kings of the sun dynasty in India. 

6. Likkn . — The Lu t'hoo, or Ix)o Choo islands formerly called Likieu are in 
2B® North lat. in the group tetween Japan and Formosa and tlierefore at too great 
a distance from Champa to render it probable that tliey are ailuded to under this 
name. iMr Crawford (page ifitl, i?mm) mentions a town called Kwi, or perhaps it 

might have bem , called and iumec Kiel* this place is situated in the 

gulf of Siam, and wdthin Hie supiiosed knowledge of the Champa people, Mr Oib- 
aoji’s iKdes, an abstract of which is given at Hie end of the Embassy, might throw 

some llglit on the locality of 

22nd AnmL 

The Sultan of Zcinalaklin^ was deposed by a younger 

brother^ who, with the assistance of the Fass4 people, was placed 
oil the throne. The deposed monarch came lo Malacca where he 
was received in a friendly manner and an exfjeilition was prepared. 
The Bandahara Faduka Ilajah and Sri Bija de Rujah with the 
Lacksamana and all the champions and a force consisting of 20,000 
men set out for Pass4 to reinstate the deposed king. On arriving 
they were met by the Pass6 men, 120,000, so that they could not 
overcome them. Seeing this Sri Bija de Rajah and the Lacksamana 
proposed to return home, but Tun Vicrama Vira, the Bandahara^s 
son, opposed the motion and proposed that they should once more 
land and try the event of a decisive acliom This advice was 
agreed to and the next morning they again met the Passd men 
but were obliged to retire. Observing his followere giving way 
the Bandahara seized his spear and together with Tan Vicrama, 
Tan Isuf and Nina Ishak made a stand. Nina Ishak was a very 
skilful archer, all his arrows told, and the enemy intimidated by 
this were kept at bay by these four. Nina Ishak was sent to 
rally and bring back the Malacca men, who were retiring lo their 
boats. On hearing that four of their chiefs bad checked llie 
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eBemy Ae Malacca men returned to tbe cliarge^ the Passe people 
were oyemome and tbe Sultan Zeinalabdin reinstated on his 
throne ; the usurper flying to the wc^ods. 

The Bandahara haying now fulfilled his mission prepared to 
return home^, and on asking the king for his message to Malacca^ 
received the ungracious reply that his salutation had been left at 
Malacca and there was no occasion to send any other. The 
Bandahara enraged at this ingratitude replied ^^My salutation 
made at Passe, may likewise at Pass4/' and at once 

wiihoiit further ceremony embarked and set sail- Before they 
had reached Jamhii Ayer information w^as brought from the shore 
that Zeinolabdin had again been deposed, A council was held 
to consider what ought to be done under these circumstances, the 
Lacksamana was of' opinion that they ought to return and again 
reinstate the king, so that the fame of Malacca should be cele- 
brated oyer the whole world. The Bandahara, however, from 
the rude maimer of the king on his taking leave, opposed this and 
said he thought they ought not any further to assist a Prince w'ho 
had treated their master with such disrespect, and accordingly 
they proceeded home with the consent of the chief officers. On 
arriving at Malacca the king was displeased that they had not 
returned again to assist the Fass4 king and for three days refused 
to speak to the Bandahara. The Lacksamana on being called to 
the presence and interrogated concerning the affairs of Passe took 
occasion to depreciate the conduct of the Bandahai'a. This be- 
haviour on the part of the Lacksamana was reported to the 
Bandahara, but he took no notice of the story. Next day in full 
court, the Lacksamana only being absent, the Bandahara was 
senl for and questioned on the PassS affair and paiiicularly as to 
how the Lacksamana had acted. The Bandahara in reply praised 
the Lacksamana, saying his conduct was always the same whether 
in his sovereigtf s presence or absence. When this %vas reported 
to the Lacksamana after the court was dismissed he quickly came 
to the Bandahara, who was sitting in the midst of his friends, and 
kneeling down saluted his feet 7 times, saying ^^Oh Lord of a 
true ancient lineage, thou art worthy to be master of us alL” The 
Bandahara said enough oh Orang Kaya.'^ 

NOTES TO ^NB ANNAI.. 

1. ZmmiaMm from adorning, ■ ■ servant, and 

^iSrd AnnaL 

Radin Galang the king's son by the Pi-inces of Majapahit grew 
up in the love and affection of his father, who from tbe singular 
beauty and manliness of carriage of this son intended to give him 
the succession to the throne. One day how'ever the young prince 
was am using himself at Galang, when an amoi^’came by; the prince 
drew his iSis and prepared steadily to depend himself, but in the 
iaele4 both were killed. Great was the king’s grief for the loss of 
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his fafoiiriie son. All the attendants wlio were wiili the prince 
when lie was killed were put ro death for ilesertiiig their master 
and the iiobiits w'ere not used for 40 days. 

Pediika Miamat, the king’s son by Hang-Li-Poy the Chinese 
princessj now died mill his brother Peduka Sri China was appointed 
to the governiiient of Jariim^ near Laiigaty wh(*re his fort remains 
till now mid inlercoiirse is held with the people in fine weather. 

In due course of time Sidtan Mansur Siiah fell sick and per- 
ceifing that he was about to quit this work!, called the BaiKlaliara 
mid tile chiefs and in ilieir piesencc appointed Ids son Hoossaiii to 
be Ids successor and committed that prince to their charge^ witli 
a prayer that they would protect him and excuse tlie faults of 
youth. The cliiefs were affected with deep sorrow at hearing this 
address of tiieir dying king, now so soon to depart iroiii among 
them, and endeavoured to eneoiu-aga him wifli a hope of recovery 
by the prayers of the righteous to be purchased with llieir whole 
fortunes. The king addressed his son and gave the young prince 
advice as to his duty wddeh was received l>y him with great res* 
pect.- In a few days Sultan Mansur Shah died and 'was sueceeded 
by Rajah Hoossain under tlie lille of Sultan Alaoodin Rajah Shah. 
The new king by his queen Tun Sadeli had two sons, Rajah 
Menawar and Rajah Zeinai and by Tun Nachua (seiiaj ?) the 
daughter of Sri Nara do Rajah, and sister ofTuii Tahair afterwards 
called Sri Nara da Rajah, he had three cliiltlren, 1st a daughter, 
2nd Rajah Ililam'** and 3i\i Rajah Mainn The king of Pa- 
hang had 3 ehiklren, Rajah Hametl, Rajah Muzafler Shah, (in 
iSfli aiinal called Mahmud) and Rajah Ahmed. Tun Fatimah the 
king’s daughter was married to Rajah Ahmed son of the king of 
Pahang, and Rajah Mahmud married Tun Wad daughter of the 
Pahang king by the grand daughter of the king of Kalantan. 

Sultan Alaoodin reformed the police of Malacca, going himself 
in disguise, attended by two of the nobles,-* to see that the night 
guard was doing its duty, and in a short time from his vigilance 
robbery was unknown. 

NOTES TO 2SnB AHNAL. 

1. from the context tiabs may be one of tise islands in 

tlie Joliore Archipelago if Lang^kat ia %vHtten for 'Linga, but if meant for Langkat 
that place la on the east coast of Sumatra, lat. 4o North and about C i miles North 

2. Tlie dying sp^ch of the King is here translated in full as a fair specimen of 
the aimallst*8 best style. 

^Now Sultan Sfansur Shah gazed anxiously in his son’s face, and said : — 
instructed by me, oh my son— know that this world will not last for eve^— let those 
then who live, piw&re alwaj'S for death — ^perfect faith and faultless conduct, are 
alone perpelual. — My end is now approaching, —oh my son In your course l>e patient, 
md be Just— covet not, and take not the goods of others without their 

peraaission, for according to the shbiime lawof Islam, that Is a criine which will 
not be pardoned by God the most high, ever to be praised. — My son, let not your 
evil passions appear before men, for ail the servants of God (In his own kingdom 
anderslood) give themselves up to your rule— If your subjects are In trouble assist 
tliem, if they suffer fmm injustice (foosa those in autliority) examine well their 
complaints and relieve them if rKWible, so that at the last day tlie Judgement of 
God lie not heavy on your neck, for it is the ^ying of the Prophet,— may the bless- 
ing and peace of ('|«| rest with Mm — **An account of your govomment will be 
reipiired at the last day, Oh ye who are placed in authority la this life" that is 
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lt> aft «miire of our subjects as to our treatiiiesit of tliein in tins life— 

Be tlierelbre rarrful tliat you do justice wltb diligent enc|iiii’y, so that at the day of 
final JiidgcirifiiiU yotir afcou'A may ba liphtenw by God the most Wgh-y-Consiilfc 
; Iwavs wifli ymr ministers and |>eople of consideration, for how can a king, liow- 
evur^pTwyni and wise he may acquire knowledge miless he makes use of 

pr^^l er means arid if lie docs not attend to uie advice of his mmlstera, his kingdom 
will iiintT 1m* at rcfl — Kings are like lire to ministers who are as wood, ^ for if there 
Is no wood I ow can the firebkic— ^ die Persians say: — “.Subjects are like to roots 
ai.d the king to the free, If there are no roofs the trm cannot kaml/* thus also it is 
with a king and Ills .subjects, and now my son, will > ms follow these my precepts 
ai d conns *1 m tlmt the b’eadsig of God the most high, ever to be praised, may rest 
wiili you lor ever." 

3. Mt(im or Black, a curioas name, howeter Elam Mauls (the latter 

word meaning sweety Is a favourite colour,— brunette or light brown. 

4, The ?ktofy of the Baghdad KImlif Hawiir al Kasidd, Is well known asiiong 
Malays. 

24th Ammi. 

Bajah Maha Ilajuli of Haru oneeseut an enibassy to Passe» fii 
Ills letter Salaam, was written but the Passe Khatib read, Sambah. 
This enraged the Hani embassador called Eajah Palahwau and he 
several times eorrecled the reader saying the W'Orcl W’as Salaa,m and 
not Sam bah 3 biit the reader persisted, till at last Rajah Palaliwam 
iiieng-amoked and many were killed by his hand,. The Pass4 inea 
however w'ere too numerous and he and all his followers were put 
to death. When this affair w'as related to the king of Plaru he 
at once sent an expedition against Passe to take vengeance for the 
insult, but his people met with no success fill at last he sent a 
champion Sri In dm to lay waste the Malacca provinces,^ and at 
that time from Tanjong Tuan to Jakura not a house was left 
standing. 

When Sultan Alaoodin Ireard of this he sent Pediika Tuan, son 
of^ Feduka Ilajali the Bandahara, with the Tyacksamana and 
Sri Bija wdih a fleet to destroy the Haru ex|>edition, but the 
Haru fleet was as live to one of the Malacca fleet and it was only 
by the exertion of superior bmvery on the part of the Bialacca 
men that ihey^ were enabled to meet tlie enemy at Pulo Arang 
Arang* and finally to conquer. The Haru men fled and on 
reiurniag to their king informed him of the fate of his fleet; he 
was violently enraged and accused his officers of cowardice, a 
fresh expedition was fitted out and dispatched. , When they met 
the Malacca fleet^a great battle ensued in wdilch the Malacca men 
ivere again victorious. Maharajah de Rajah sued for peace- which 
was granted by Peduka Ttiau. The Malacca men returned home 
and were greatly^ praised by Sultan Alaoodin who rewarded them 
according to their merito. 

Sri Bija de Rajah died soon after and left two sons and a 
daughter, one succeeded his father and was called Sri Bija de 
Eajah, the other was called Tun Bija dc Rajah, and he begat 

Sang Setra. 

3fOTS> TO t^4TH A,?*X,AL. 

I . pr0i'im:c$.--^7he passage s»taiitis Ibus iu tbe original; — **TnIa brapa 

iama uia Maharajah de iiajah pun meiiitakiui Huiubaiui/g 3ri Indra uama nia. 
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merc»sikaii segala jejaliaii Malaka, aiJapun zaman lt« derl l^aJoEg Tuan datang ks 
Jakm tiada berptiiawn ramali orang itiilali yang de benasakan aia ulili 
ofMig ** After a time Makarajah de Rajak directed a Hulubalang Sri Jadm 

by name to raTage all the Malacca pr&rinc^, at tibat time from Tanjoag Taan to 
Jakm tliere wm m md of kaMtations, tbcwe it was wklch were destroyed by the 
Hare «Tfie mentioned fix tbaie proviaces on tbe Penlnsnte mt it 

docs not appear from tbe context, wby tbe Malacca proTincw abouM be attackei 
by tlie Hara King. Without the description we might mncy It referred to provinces 
of Pm« sEbordinate to Malacca and even this wonld be ansatisfactory m Passe was 
Mepcodant of Malacca, Tanjong Tnan Is the Cape Rachwio of English geoajs- 
phers, about 25 or '50 milM along the coast north of Malacca. Jakra m not marked 
on any map I have ami hot Is apparently on the east coast of Johorc. 

2. Palo Aranff According to Captain Begbie^ native Informant tills 

island lies near Cape Bachado. Amng means charcoaL 

Annal 

There was a Rajali of Moloko who fled to Malacca when his 
country was OFerraii by the men ofCasti!a.t At that time the 
TalanI of Tricgmaa ®md the kia^ of Rakan were at Malacca. This 
Moloko prince was remarkabij expert at playing foot ball ; he 
could keep the ball ap 100 or tim^ wiihoat allowing it to 
toach the groand. The kiag of Malacca was Yery much pleased 
with his visitor and promised to drive oat the Castilaos and rein- 
state the priEce oa his throne. After staying sometime at Malacca 
the Moloko king and the Talaai of TriBganu returned home. 

When Saltan Mahmads of Pahang heard that the TalanI of 
Tringana had visited Malacca, without informing him, he was 
enraged and sent to call that chief, bat he refased obedience. On 
this Sultan Mahmud sent Sri Agar Rajah to put the Takni to 
death, which was done and Tringana was given to Sri Agar. In 
consequence the Bandahara of Pahang remonstrated with his 
master about this, saying *%e were wrong to kill the Talani with- 
out ^ving notice to Malacca/^ but the Saltan smd, What do 
I mre for Malacca, for in truth I ought now to be king of Ma- 
lacca, for I am elder brother and moreover mj father in bis life- 
time settled the sacewion qn me; — make ready quickly an 
mmj for I wEl now go and take p<«^sion of Malacca. This Is 
the ' way I will act at Malacsca — ^in this manner I shall break 
down me Hail of audience,” — here the Sultan who was mounted 
on his elephant charged his own Hall of audience and levelled it 
to the ground. The Pahang men stood abashed and silent at 
this demeanour of their sovereign. Members of the family of 
the Talani fled to Malacca and represented the conduct of the 
Pahang king, Sultan Alaoodin was enr^ed, he said Ha! the 
Rajah of Pahang threatens us with his anger, it is good that we 
ourselves lay waste Pahang.’^ The Bandahara however endea- 
voured to appease tihe wrath of the king and at last on his 
recommendation the lacksamana was sent as amba«ador to settle 
matters. On arriving "at Pahang the Lacksamana and Ms letter 
were received in state. Before going to his audience, it was secretly 
agreed that one of his followers should, while the letter was being 
read in the prarence, kris a relative of Sri Agar Rajah. So it fell 
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out. — Wliilst tlie Kliatib was reading a disturbance was heard at 
the lower end of the hall ; on making enquiry it appeared that a 
brother of Sri Agar Bajah was slain by one of the Lacksamana^s 
men. The king of Pahang addressing the Lacksamana said^ 

Baikla Tiian/^ good then^ Sir, enquire into it (for it is the cus- 
tom for the kings of Pahang to address the Malacca nobles as 
Tuan.) The Laeksaraana enquired and found that it was so^ 
The accused did not deny it. He then informed the king that 
It wm as represented, but he could not punish the man on account 
of the crime of Sri Agar Eajah against the majesty of Malacca In 
killing the Takni of Tranganu. To no purpose the king of 
Pahang assured the Lacksamana that the Talani had been put to 
death by his orders on account of insolence. Soon after the 
Lacksamana took his leave and returned to Malacca where he 
w’as most graciously received, and rewarded by the king for his 
clever management and conduct in a difficult business. 

NOTES TO 25th ANNAL. 

1, Cmtlkm Kastilan. Doctor Leyden translates this Castile 

but the Spaniards did not visit the Moluccas til! 15S5 and the date of the 
annal is about 1460 or 70. Alaoodin died in 1677. Castile, from castellee the line 
of castles which formed the rampart between the Moors and the Spanish kingdom 
founcled 10C2, is the name by which the Arabs know Spain. 

.2 Tin's is the same Mahmud who was sent from Malacca on account of the 
death of the Baiidahara’s son, see annal XVI I L 

QBth An7iah 

Sultan Ibrahim of Siak ordered Sri Mankubumi Tun Jana 
Pakibul to put a man to death for a crime committed. When it 
was known at Malacca that the kingof Siak had put a man to death 
without giving notice, the Sultan Alaoodin sent the Lacksamana 
to enquire into the affair. When the Lacksamana arrived at Siak 
he was received in state and his letter was conducted to the hall 
of audience. Afler it was read the Lacksamana turned to Tuan 
Jaim Pakibul and said is it true that you have put to death 
Tim Ano^ the son of Tun Anof’ Tun Jana answered ^^yes — by 
tlie king’s order I dared to do it, for be committed treason against 
the throne of the ruler of this country.” The Lacksamana, with 
his back turned to the king of Siak, pointed his left hand at Tun 
Jana, and said you have no sense, Sir, you are a wild man of 
the woods, are you unacquainted with the customs of the country ? 
was it correct in you to kill a man without informing the king of 
Malacca ? do you wish my man to govern Siac here ?” l*fow 
Saltan Ibrahim and all his nobles were silent; no one made answer 
to the Lacksamana, who took Ms leave and in a short time 
departed for Malacca, bearing a letter to the king in which Sultan 
Ibrahim asked pardon for his offence. The Lacksamana was 
gradousiy received and rewarded. Thus was the custom in former 
years — ^no one could take life in Malacca without the king’s orders, 
and if in the tributary states, tlie sanction of the king of Malacca 
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iiiiist first l)e Iiad beforo the seTeral Eajalis were atiiliorized tO' 
slied blood. 

Mow" wlien Rajah Menawar, son of Sultan Alaooclin^ was of 
full age lie was appointed to be Eajah of Kamper- and the nobtils 
were conferred on him at Malacca. Sri Aoiar de Rajah was 
chosen to be Bandaliara of the new king and Sri ISi ara cle Rajah was 
sent to instal hini^t Kamper, where lie reigned untler the title of 
Sttltan Menawar Shah. The appointed time of Snllan Alaoodin 
arrived and finding his end approaching, ha sent for his son 
Rajah Mahmud and In presence of ell the chief nobles named him 
as ' successor to the throne of Malacca. 

The new king assumed the title of Snitan Mahmud Shah and 
the first act of his reign was put to death a man whose crime w’as 
of a very slight nature. The nobles were disgusted at this exhi- 
bifion of cruelty and drew unfavourable omens from such an 
inauspicious commencement of the new reign. The king was soon 
after seized ivith an attack of diabetes, during %yhieh a parly at- 
tempted to set him aside in favour of Rajah Menawar of Kamper, 
but through the tact and vigilance of the Banclahara and the 
Lacksamana their scheme W"as frustrated, and by the blessing of 
God Sultan Mahmud was permitted to recover his health. The 
Bandahara and Lacksamana were nobly rewarded by the king 
for their care and attention to him while unwelL 

The Bandahara Fecluka Eajah now fell sick and sent for all 
his family, sons, |randsons and great grandsons, to whom he ad- 
dressed himself witli suitable advice for each in their course of 
life. The king also came to visit his dying Bandahara and was 
admonished to beware of followinghis own inclinations, but to rule 
the kingdom according to the laws of God, to attend to the advice 
of good men, but to^ banish evil disposed persons, envious and 
jealous people from his presence. 

When the Bandahara died he was succeeded by his brother Tun 
Perpatih Putih, called the Bandaham Putih. He had a son 
called Orang Kayah Tun Abu Seyed, who bad two sons, the elder 
Tun Abu fshak called Sri Aniar Bangsa, wdio had a son Tun 
Abubekr, also called Sri Awar Bangsa, he married Tun China and 
had two sons, Tun Perak called Data Peduka Tuan who died at 
Bentan, and Tun Ramba (&c. &c. here follows a long genealogy.) 

Now of all the Malays Tun Mahmud was the most learned in 
in philology — he had also a slight knowledge of theology and 
under bis tuition Sultan Mahmud had become acquainted with 
the rules of govrament,*^ 

The king married the daughter of Sultan Mahmud of Pahang, 
By her he had 3 children, the oldest a son called Rajah Ahmed 
and the others two daiightei*s. 

Sri Rama died and was succeeded in his office as Ppglinm 
Gajah^ (chief of the elephants) by his son also called Sri Rama, 
with the same rank as his father. Sri Rama had hvo sons, one 
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called Sri Nata and one Tun Aria. To Sri Nata was born Bia 
Jkd Hitanij wbo begat Tun Mamat,* who begat Tun Anjang. 

Ton Ymiify son of Abu Dizid, grandson of Abu Isbali, great 
grandson of Sri Udani, gi'eat great grandson of Tun Hamzaj the 
son of the Bandahara Sri Awar de Rajah, having been employed 
by the king, in one of his numerous intrigues, to remove a rival, 
(Tun All a kinsman of the Bandahara Feduka Rajah) was ob- 
liged to iy* He first went to Passe and from thence to Ham, but 
could not remain at either of those places as he refused to sambah 
fo their kings, saying it was not proper for him to sambah to any 
living man excepted the king of Malacca. From Haru he went 
to Bruni and remaining there married a daughter of the Rajah 
of Bruni, to whom from his rank he was not obliged to make 
obeisance. The descendants ofTun Yusuf by the daughter of the 
Rajah of Bruni remain till now In that country and hold the office 
of Data Muara^. But for Tun Yusup himself lie said he was 
of Malacca Mood, bom in Malacca, and in Malacca he would die 5 
accordingly to Malacca he now returned. When he arrived at 
Malacca, Sultan Mahomed received him very graciously, but was 
obliged to send him bound lo the relatives of the man he had slain 
to obtain their pardon. Accordingly Tun Yusufs hands were tied 
behind his back, and he was sent to Sri Bewa Rajah with a request 
from the Sultan that he might be pardoned, but when Sri Bewa 
Rajah, who was mounted on an elephant, saw Tun Yusuf he 
struck him on the head with the elephant hook, so that he died. <5 
When the king heard of this, he was silent, for Sri Bewa Rajah 
was the chief of his four favourites to whom he could deny nothing, 
the other three were Tun Omar, Hang Isa and Hang Hassein. 

Sri Bewa Rajah was married to the daughter of the Khali 
Menawar, the son of Mulana Yusuf, and by her had a son Tun 
Omar called Sri Patam, but generally known as Batu Ramba. 
Batu Ramba had a numerous progeny — 1st Tun Baauf^ called 
Batu Bebara, then a daughter married to Tun Jusuf Meesi 
(Joseph the whiskered or mustached) and by him had a son Tun 
Ahmed called Peduka Rmah, and afterwards appointed Taman- 

f ong, who married Tun d-angang and by her had a son Sri 
*anang, called Bandahara Peduka Rajah. There is another son 
of Sri Patam, called Tun Ali Sandang, he is the Batu Muara. 
There is another daughter Tun Ben tan, mother of Tun Meh, 
another Tun Hamza, mther of Tun Mandur, another Tun Tokah, 
the father of Tun Omar, who died at Patani, and many others too 
numerous to mention. 

Sri Bewa Rajah was very fond of homes and elephants, he had 
one horse which was so wild no one could manage it but his son 
Tun Omar. A Patan® celebrated for his skill in managing homes 
attempted to ride this horse but was soon dismounted amid the 
jeers and laughter of those in attendance, when Sri Bewa Rajah 
called his son Omar who mounted and coursed the horse about the 
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Ijlaiiiy to the admiration of all the !>je-sfaiiilers who were amazed 
at the young gentleman’s skill. 

This Tail Omar was a great favourite of the king, he was very 
brave but boastful^ his instructor had instilled into” liis mind that 
he was invulnerable and this increased his pride and vain glory. 

It happened one time that Sri Bija de Rajah was late in 
arriving from Singapore, the seat of his govemmtnt^ to pay 
obeisance on the oceasion of a festivsiL The king was exceedingly 
angry and accused Sri BiJa of disloyalty, Sri Bija answered that 
lie was late in consequence of having mistaken the age of the 
moon® which fixed the time of the feast and hoped the king would 
pardon his negligence. The king replied that he tli ought differ- 
eiifly, that Sri Bija wished to withdraw his allegiance and to make 
his elder brother Rajah Menawar of Kam per king of Malacca, 
and on this accoimt Sri Bija was ordered to ho put to death. 
Sri Bya remonstrated with the executioners saying ^Hvhat fault 
have 1 committed that I should be put to death, my crime of 
negligence is too slight for such a severe piinishmei}!,” When 
this was reported to the king he sent a letter wliieh had been 
Intercepted, and said, let Sri Bija look at ibis letter and ask himself 
whether there is no fault against him. As soon as Sri Bija per- 
ceived the letter he remained silent and was put to death. Sang 
Setia Tefain, son of Tun Bija de Rajah, grandson of Sri Bija de 
Rajuli, the crooked Data, was appointed to succeed to the go- 
veriiriieut of Singapore. 

Sultan Mahmud wished to study science with Mulana Yusuf, 
the father of Khali Menawar, and one day went accompanied by 
a great retinue to his house. The Moukna seeing the king 
coming ordered his gate to be shut and said what brings the 
king to tlie house of this poor Fakir/’ when the king heard this 
reply he returned homeA^ Tliat night after d^minsiiig his courtiers 
the king set out alone, carrying his book to the 'house of the 
Moulana. On arriving he desired the gate-keeper to inform his 
master that the Fakir Mahmud wished to see him. Ifilistlie 
Fakir Malimud by all means open the gate, said the Moukna, for 
It is proper that a Fakir should visit a Fakir, The king was 
accordingly conducted to the Moulana and under him prosecuted 
liis studies. 

Now Sultan Mahmud sent Peduka Tuan to attack Manjong, 
for Manjong^ ^ wras formerly a great country and not on friendly 
terms with BruasA' Peduka Tuan set out accompanied by 10 
champions, and by the assistance of Ood Manjong was easily 
conquered. After that Peduka Tuan went on to Bruas where he 
was received by the Rajah with all imaginable respect 

Peduka Tuan obtained in marriage for his grandson Tun Yusuf, 
the sister of the Rajah of Brw^. She w^as named Putri Slat and 
produced a son Tun Biajeid called Bandahara Sri Maharaah, 
afliTwariis kiio^^n m the i)atu Bandahara of Johore. The Batii 
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Hiairiad Ttin Mooaali, daughter of Tim Beutaii and Oraiig. 
Kayah Tun Hassein son of Tuu Biajeid called Sri Patam^ and 
by her had a daughter Tun Hidiip, %riio married Tim Yusuf Meisi^ 
son of the Bandahara Sri Nara Wangsa. Tun Yusuf Meisi was 
called Bandahara Sri Maharajah, he it is who was known as the 
^^Old Batii Bandahara,” he had a son Tun Jahit, called Batu , 
Perak, because he went to live at Perak, and a daughter Tun 
Ketclii! w’ho was married by Rajah Mahmud (the king) and by 
him had a son Rajah Sulong, and Rajah Bagus, the father of 
Rajah Kamak, Rajah Meh and Rajah Seti^ Rajah Siiloog was 
taken prisoner at Achcen and by Sultan MughalA ^ was made king 
of Perak ^ with the title of Sultan Muzuffer Shah, he married a 
Princess of Perak and by her had Sultan Mansur Shah, the 
present king of Perak. ^ ^ The Rajah Muda (of Perak) had two 
daughters Rajah Putili and Rajah Meh. 

When Peduka Tuan returned to Malacca (from the conquest 
of Manjong) he was accompanied by tbe Rajab of Bruas, who 
was graciously received by the king and Manjong was added to 
his government, with the privilege of the Nobuts, being tributary 
for both governments, Bruas and Manjong. After receiving the 
title of Tun Ari Bija de Rajah the Rajah of Bruas returned 
home and henceforth resided at Manjong. 

Kalantan -was at this time more powerful than Patani. Its king 
Sultan Mansur Shah, a cousin of Sultan Iskander Shah, who 
derived his orirfo from Rajah Chulan (see first annal) did not 
pay homage to Malacca. Sultan Mahmud determined to reduce 
him to obedience. Sri Maharajah was sent with a force for this 
purpose and after a bloody battle JECalantan was conquered, its 
fort taken and sacked. Rajah Rambak, the son of the Kalantan 
king, escaped, but his three daughters Onang Katiang, Chau Fa, 
and Chau Bak^^ were taken prisoners and brought to Malacca — 
where the king married Onang Katiang and by her had a dawhter 
Rajah Meh, a son Rajah Muzaffer and another daughter, Rajah 
Bewi. 

NOTES TO 26th annal. 

1 . A w. — So and so, sadi an one. 

% Kamper, — In Sumatra, soutL of Siak. 

3. krnrnijm meant for grammar, though it is difficult to 

conceive how a grammarian with a slight knowledge of theology (sedikit sedikit 
tahu akan ilaiu Fakih) conid instruct the young king in the rales of ^oveniment. 

4. PangVmia Gqjak. — The first word means a goyernor, or superintendent, and 
the other eiephants. The office of superintendent of elephants at a Malayan court 
was one of considerable dignity. 

5. Brimi. — This is important as fixing the rank of the Rajah of Bnini at that 
time. These annals do not however givefany account of Borneo, nor does the an- 
nalist speak of Malayan colonies there or assert that any of tlie rajahs aj*e tributary 
to Malacca. Batu Muara, cliief of the mouth of a river, probably the Bruni river 
is understood. 

0. This shows how strongly the lex talionis is establislied, royalty could not 
♦ veil preserve a favourite. 

7, DaoiU or J}a9ud,^ The Hebrew Bavid, beloved 
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8. This is curious—* wliat could have brought a Patau j an Inliabitaiit of the noitli 
westof Iiidlaj to Malacca?— he may be intrcrfuceci. as nationally a good horseman la 
order to make the greater contrast. 

9. The IMahomedan festivals are fixed by the age of the moon. At the end of 
the Bamzaan or fasting month, the fasters are seen anxiously looking for the new 
moon, aSj !f tl;e moon is not actually seen by some one, the fast continues^ so In cloudy 
weather they sometimes have an additional day of fasting, as they apparently do 
not place any confidence in their calenders in this respect. 

icl It Is hardly necessary to notice this piece of priest-craft on the part of the 
annalist, as the subject has been already brought forward. Similar instances abomic! 
in the annals. The Arabs and priests arc raised almve kings and teraporiil powers. 

11. probably near Bruas, but I cannot find any account of this place. 

T2. Brum . — There is a Bruas in the south of Perak and as in another aimal 
(No XI}, Bruas Ujong Carang Is named as the western boundarv, and Tringami 
the eastern boundary of Malacca, most probably that Is the place rclerred to. 

13. kini of Achccii. There is no Sultan of tins name till the year 1635 

and he reigned under the title of Alaoodin Malait, 150 years after the time In the 
aimal (see annals of Acheeu Vol. IV p, 598, Jour. Ind. Arch.) This is the first 
mention of Acheen. Previous to ibis we hear of Passe a»«I^ IJani at the north of 
Sumatra, which agrees with the account of the Portuguese writmv, who say Acheen 
W’as only eatabiished as an independent kingdom about the eommencemeiit of the 
16th century. , 

14. Acheen In 15&5, or about 100 years afterwards, received a king from Perak, 
(see annals page 599 as before) Sultan Mansur Shah. 

15. The annalist writes in 1612 and the time of anna! Is about 1490 or 1500, so lie 
must be In error in saying that Sultan Mansur Shah the present (1612) King of 
Perak was son of Bajah Siilong and grandson of Sultan Mahomed, — he might have 
been great grandson or great great grandson of Mahomed. This Sultan Mansur 
of Perak cannot be the Mansur who went to Acheen. 

16. These names appear to be Siamese and probably the Malacca men did not 
make any lasting Impression as we hear no more of Kalantan in succeeding annals. 
Ifc is not mentioned as remaining tributary to Malacca. 



